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IBT.  I.— Beporl  lo  llie  State  Society  by  Committee  on  Bheamatism. 


By  Samuel  Du  Bois,  M.  D. 


To  make  this  Report  as  full  of  interest  as  it  were  possible, 
your  Committee  sought  aid^  by  early  appointing  as  auxiliary 
members  several  gentlemen  well  qualified  to  render  assistanoe, 
but  unfortunately  they,  in  every  instance,  failed  to  make  their 
contributions;  —  therefore,  coming  from  such  a  source,  and 
unaided,  the  inferiority  of  the  production  wiU  give  no  surprise. 
But,  justice  to  ourself  requires  it  to  be  said,  that  circumstances 
have  ahnost  wholly  deprived  us  of  the  necessary  time  and  op- 
portunity for  consultation  of  others. 

To  form  a  just  conception  of  what  is  expected  is,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  difficulty  connected  with  the  duty  with  which  this 
association  has  thought  proper  to  honor  us;  for  the  almost 
universal  tendency  in  man  is  to  oveiTeach,  especially  in  efforts 
to  be  brought  before  the  public.  That  it  is  not  a  Treatise  on 
Rheumatism  that  is  here  called  for,  the  fullness  of  the  works 
extant,  coming  from  men  of  the  highest  talents,  abundantly 
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asrgaes;  but,  snpposing  it  to  be,  to  simply  set  forth  what 
observation  and  experience  have  led  us  to  believe  to  be  some 
of  the  best  established  facts  in  relation  to  the  nature  of  the 
disease  and  its  best  mode  of  treatment,  and  in  the  absence  of 
something  better  and  more  appropriate,  we  submit  to  you  the 
following : 

New  discoveries  we  can  claim  none;  but  in  that  part  of 
our  State  in  which  we  have  been  acquainted,  Bheumatism  has 
appeared  to  be  on  the  increase  with  the  improvement  of  the 
country,  with  an  increasing  tendency  to  the  acute  form  for 
the  last  few  years;  and  from  opportunities  aflforded  for  the 
basis  of  an  opinion,  woidd  say :  If  there  is,  among  the  dis- 
eases with  which  the  human  body  is  afflicted,  one  which  is  the 
result  of  altered  cJiemical  conditions,  it  is  Bheumatism  —  all 
its  phenomena  pointing  to  a  poison  contained  in  the  system, 
somehow  introduced,  or  elaborated  within,  or,  what  is  more 
probable,  consisting  of  e£fete  materic^l  which  has  failed  to  be 
conveyed  out  of  the  system,  composed  of  one  or  more  elements, 
the  result  of  certain  elective  affinities,  and  possessing,  as  some 
have  supposed,  an  acid  re-action,  from  the  prevalence  of  acida 
in  the  excretions,  and  the  nature  of  the  remedies  that  have 
proved  most  successful.  These  views  seem  to  be  supported 
by  the  fact  of  the  supervention  of  the  complaint  in  those  per- 
sons inhabiting  climates  where  the  variations  of  temperature, 
called  changes  of  weather,  are  sudden  and  frequent,  and  espe- 
cially in  those  whose  exposure  to  such  vicissitudes  (in  combi- 
nation with  moisture)  have  the  effect  of  suddenly  modifying 
the  amount  of  excretions  of  the  body,  particularly  that  of  the 
skin. 

A  general  acquaintance  with  what  has  been  said  by  our 
Standard  Authors  upon  the  disease  rendering  unnecessary  a 
fall  description,  we  will  only  notice  a  few  main  points  of 
interest. 

For  consideration,  it  is  usually  divided  into  Acute  and 
Chronic,  or  Inflammatory  and  Non-Inflammatory,  but  we  see 
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all  grades  of  intensity  of  action,  from  the  high  and  peculiar 
inflammation  down  to  the  most  trifling  local  manifestation. 

Besides  its  migratory  characteristics,  the  great  point  of 
difference  to  be  noticed  between  rheumatic  and  the  ordinary 
inflammation  is,  that  we  never  see  the  former  running  to 
suppuration,  or  to  several  other  results  common  to  the  latter, 
of  equal  intensity.  True,  it  is  claimed  by  some,  that  they 
have  witnessed  rheumatic  inflammation  of  such  intensity  that 
suppuration  was  produced ;  but  it  is  probable  that  this  effect 
in  the  cases  referred  to  was  due  to  an  intercurrent  inflam- 
mation of  the  erysipelatous,  or  common  variety,  or  that  the 
occurrence  of  a  deep-seated  abscess,  as  in  the  hip-joint,  waa 
mistaken  for  Rheumatism  —  a  case  of  which  came  under  our 
own  observation,  in  which  the  deception  was  truly  marvelous, 
yet  in  time  well  cleared  away.  Following  the  distinction  a 
little  farther,  as  says  one  of  our  first  authorities,  "Throughout 
all  this  febrile  disturbance,  there  is  no  coma,  no  marked  trouble 
of  the  stomach  or  of  the  bowels,  no  vomiting,  no  diarrhoea,  no 
petecchi89,  no  aphthae,  no  sordes  about  the  mouth,  all  of  which 
are  of  ordinary  occurrence  in  the  course  of  common  continued 
fevers'" ;  which  it  is  [fortunate  to  remember  in  some  masked 
cases  of  difficult  diaguDsis. 

There  seems  to  be  a  little  difference  of  opinion  among 
writers,  as  to  whether  the  Acute  form  is  apt  to  run  into  the 
Chronic*  Our  own  limited  observation  leads  to  the  belief 
that  such  a  transition  may  frequently  be  expectedy  even  under 
active  treatment.  And  here,  we  beg  leave,  in  few  words,  to 
give  a  case. 

Young  L.,  on  a  bright  warm  Sunday,  in  March,  a.  d.  1856, 
amused  himself  by  wading  in  water  running  over  the  ice,  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  a  stream  connecting  two  small  lakes  for 
the  distance  of  nearly  a  mile ;  then  spent  some  time  on  the 

*  Soo  Miller's  Principles  of  Surgery,  4th  American  Edition,  page  61 ; 
Also,  Watson-  Then  Dunglison's  Medical  Dictionary,  9th  Edition  Revised, 
on  Rheumatisnx 
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ioei  In  a  few  days  he  was  attacked  with  Acute  Bhetunatism ; 
his  pulse  about  120  to  130.  The  usual  alterative  and  alka- 
line treatment  assisted  by  opium,  was  resorted  to,  which 
considerably  controlled  the  symptoms  for  several  weeks,  but 
with  little  real  improvement  Fibrous  deposits,  and  the  con- 
sequent enlargement  of  the  joints,  occurred,  followed  by  the 
usual  manifestations  of  the  chronic  form  of  the  complaint, 
when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Quack  of  the  Thompsonian 
fpecies,  and  is  to  this  day  a  cripple. 

The  marked  contrast  observed  in  symptoms,  and  in  the 
kind  of  treatment  indicated  in  the  two  forms  of  the  complaint^ 
has  tempted  some  into  the  belief  that  they  were  really  two 
diseases ;  but  we  regard  such  differences  only  as  results  growl- 
ing out  of  the  same  philosophical  grounds,  as  that  which 
discovers  as  striking  a  difference  in  the  symptoms  and  treat- 
ment called  for  in  the  sthenic  and  asthenic  forms  of  ordinary 
inflammation.  Another  important  view  of  the  subject  may 
be  taken  by  distinguishing  it  as  Articular j  Visceral,  or  Nei^ 
ralgio.  Mixed  cases  are  of  every  day  occurrence ;  which  is 
sometimes  a  fortunate  circumstance,  as  a  means  of  correct 
diagnosis,  which  would  in  some  cases  be  otherwise  difficult.  . 

The  first  point  of  interest  in  the  purely  Articular  is  the 
chronic  enlargement-deformity,  and  consequent  failure  of  func- 
tion of  the  joints,  which  frequently  occurs,  and  sometimes 
in  patients  undor  vigorouH  and  ortliodox  treatment.  Of  this, 
we  meet  with  two  kinds:  one,  which  is  the  result  of  fibrinous 
deposit,  the  other  of  synovial  (effusion  ;  in  both  the  diseased 
action  ifl,  at  first,  exti^rior  to  ilin  Hynoviul  nivity.  The  former 
we  meet  with  most  frequently  in  IIk^  robiiHt  and  i)lethoric, 
with  more  frequnnt  ti»n<lency  io  atliwking  tho  hiMirt,  while  the 
latter  ofUmer  is  soon  in  tlioHe  of  wtMtk  oonstitutionR,  some- 
times approacliing  a  oacboxia 

Another  lesion  iitttMidant  on  tlio  nioro  obronio  ntnos,  is  that 
pcr.uliar  state  of  tlio  synovial  oaviti(«s  and  rtlKMitliH  of  tho  ton- 
doiui  which  prodnoM  tlio  (Viotion-soinul,  a  |UH'uliar  squmvking 
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both  to  be  heftrd  and  felt.  This  may,  however,  often  be 
discovered  in  the  sub-acute  form  of  ordinary  inflammation  of 
these  structures,  resulting  from  violence. 

Among  internal  organs  liable  to  be  attacked,  we  would 
notice  the  heart  and  its  appendages,  the  diaphragm  and  pleura 
(constituting  Pleuritic  Rheumatism,  or  Bheumatic  Pleurisy)^ 
the  ligamentous  attachments  of  the  liver  and  the  stomacli 
(constituting  Gastric  Rheumatism,  or  Rheumatic  Gastralgia). 

If  delirium  occur  in  a  case  of  Acute  Rheumatism,  almost 
certainly  the  heart  is  implicated  ;  which  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber, at  least  so  far  as  to  lead  to  such  examination  of  the  case 
as  to  not  allow  this  fearful  complication  to  escape  detection ; 
for  it  may  here  be  remarked,  that  if  pericarditis  once  establish 
itself,  and  the  patient  temporarily  escape  with  his  life,  tha 
organ  usually  undergoes  lesions  that  are,  in  time,  certainly 
fatal.  "  With  this  exception"  says  Watson,  "we  do  not  find 
patients  in  Acute  Rheumatism  delirious."  But  we  have  ob- 
served that  patients  who  are  apparently  laboring  under  a  strong 
tendency  towards  an  implication  of  the  heart  in  the  diseasOi 
or  in  whom  the  heart  is  almost  imperceptibly  affacted,  appear 
as  though  inspired  with  a  strange  horror  of  some  thing,  they 
know  not  what,  and  somewhat  resembling  what  has  been  de- 
scribed by  patients  laboring  under  hydrophobia,  but  to  a  minor 
degree,  and  yet  seem  to  recover  without  the  usual  phenomena 
attending  rheumatic  pericarditis. 

The  Pleuritic  we  have  known  to  so  closely  resemble  ordi- 
nary pleurisy  as  to  render  the  case  puzzling  to  our  limited 
training  in  diagnosis,  at  the  first  of  the  attack.  It  is  quite 
frequently  confounded,  no  doubt,  with  an  attack  of  the  inter- 
costal muscles,  and  oftener  accompanied  by  the  same.  A  peon- 
liarity  of  the  disease  in  this  locality  is,  that,  when  careftdly 
sought  for,  the  friction-sound  may  be  discovered,  although 
sometimes  only  when  the  patient  forcibly  elevates  the  ribs  bjr 
deep  inspiration — indicating  the  state,  of  a  portion  of  the 
pleural  soifaoes.    And  we  have  sometimes  witnessed  suddan 
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ftod  riolent  traumatic  attacks  of  the  complaint  in  the  pleura 
and  interoostals,  following  the  puncture  of  abscefls  in  the 
mammfiB,  etc.  The  acute  and  continual  pain  that  is  ofk^i 
erpeiienced^  with  the  great  stricture  in  breathing  in  this  form 
of  attack,  is  little  short  of  that  which  is  characteristic  of  true 
pleurisy  in  its  severest  form ;  and  when  it  is  of  a  more  chronic 
character,  the  pain  in  the  chest  is  of  such  a  peculiar  character, 
that  some  hypochondriac  and  hysterical  grannies  of  both  sexes 
have  tried  in  vain,  with  their  ^^  pain  in  the  chest,"  year  after 
year,  to  die  with  "consumption,"  even  down  to  a  good  old 
age.  And,  when  extending  to  the  appendages  of  the  liver,  it 
constitutes  a  large  share  of  the  ^^  liver  complaint/'  now  so 
polite  an  affection,  affording  Quacks  an  opportimity  to  try 
their  skill  with  mandrake  pill ;  and  they  are  generally  success- 
All,  in  time— so  far  as  the  pocket  is  concerned. 

Bheumatic  Oastralgia  is  one  sort  of,  or  rather  is  frequently 
taken  for,  dyspepsia ;  and  is  often  an  intractable  complaint, 
the  more  so  from  being  so  frequently  misunderstood. 

And  this  brings  us  to  another  boundary  of  the  subject,  viz., 
the  Neuralgic  form ;  which  is,  according  to  our  observation, 
most  usually  combined  with  ansamia,  and  the  consequent 
peculiar  irritability  of  the  nervous  system ;  difficult  to  distin- 
guish from  ordinary  neuralgias,  if  indeed  there  be  a  difference; 
exceedingly  painful,  at  night  especially ;  affecting  the  teeth, 
jaws,  face,  ears,  etc.,  and,  as  above  said,  the  stomach.  And 
here  we  beg  liberty  to  offer  the  conjecture  that  angina  pectoris 
with  all  the  discovered  structural  or  organic  changes  in  and 
about  the  heart,  will  yet  be  fouD  I  to  be  due  to  the  chronic 
lurkings  of  the  poison;  also  that  fearful  tetanus; — both  the 
the  eccentric  offspring  of  the  rhemnatic  diathesis,  strange  as  it 
may  appear. 

We  also  see  Rheumatism  fixing  itself  in  the  most  aggra- 
vated form,  upon  those  whose  constitutions  have  undergone  a 
decided  depression  i^om  the  effects  of  mercury  or  syj)hilis, 
producing  the  most  horrible  distortion  of  the  frame — as 
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Watbon  says,  "  one  crooked  joint  is  the  copy  of  its  fellow." 
A  striking  instance  of  this  was  the  case  of  Mr.  B.,  an  early 
settler  in  this  State — strong  and  healthy — after  using  an 
astonishing  quantity  of  Ung.  Hydrarg.  by  way  of  a  general 
friction,  for  what  he  supposed  to  be  itch ;  fbllowing  its  spe- 
cific effects,  he  was  attacked  almost  immediately  with  Bheu* 
matism,  which  soon  transformed  him  into  the  most  dreadftilly 
misshapen  cripple  for  life. 

Thus  we  have  here  a  disease,  appearing  to  occupy  an 
intermediate  place,  insensibly  blending  with  the  febrile  or 
inflammatory  on  one  extreme,  and  with  the  cachetic  on  the 
other. 

When  we  consider  that  few  diseases  are  capable  of  inflict- 
fag  greater  amount  of  snSevmg,  within  a  given  length  of  time, 
than  Bheumatism,  it  becomes  exceedingly  desirable  to  arrive 
at  a  knowledge  of  the  most  ready  means  of  relief.  But,  says 
one  of  our  most  reliable  medical  authors — "  Now  you  may  be 
sure — when  men's  opinions  concerning  the  treatment  of  a 
disease  which  is  of  common  occurrence,  and  easy  recognition, 
are  thus  unsettled  and  diverse — you  may  be  sure,  first,  that 
no  specific  for  that  disease  has  yet  been  discovered,  and, 
secondly,  that  the  disease  is  nbt  very  obedient,  or  not  very 
steadily  obedient,  to  any  remedial  plan."  This  was  uttered 
several  years  ago,  and  to-day  we  do  not  feel  very  well  prepared 
to  contradict  it,  but  from  observation  and  testimony,  naturally 
infer  that  that  class  of  remedies  which  may  be  more  directly  ad- 
dressed to  the  peculiar  chemical  condition  of  the  system  tmder 
the  disease,  will  be  most  successful.  And  such  experience 
proves  to  be  true,  besides  a  strictly  chemical  view.  The  treat- 
ment is  therefore  antiphlogistic,  alterativcy  and  restorative. 

Among  the  AntipMogistics,  the  means  that  have  proved 
most  useful  in  Bheumatism  are,  first,  those  of  direct  deple- 
tion, as  bleeding,  purging,  and  emetics ;  secondly,  sedatives, 
as  opium,  antimony,  veratrum,  and  colchicum  in  large  doses. 
The  Alteratives  are,  mercury,  the  alkaline  salts,  iodide  of 
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potassium,  colchicnm,  and  counter-irritation  (the  word  ''ai- 
terative''  being  used  in  this  paper  in  the  sense  of  includixig 
the  agents  of  the  direct  chemical  action).  The  Reatoraiiom 
are,  iron,  quinine,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  warmth, 

Beferring  again  to  the  standard  works  for  the  details  of 
treatment,  we  merely  notice  certain  points  of  particular  inter* 
est;  and,  first,  with  regard  to  Bleeding.  Some  authon 
recommend  bleeding  with  considerable  fireedom ;  others,  with 
great  caution.  The  latter  class  receive  our  most  hearty  appro- 
bation. And  Watson  (whose  views  of  this  disease  as  a  whale 
please  us  best  of  any  we  have  seen),  after  recommending  the 
practice  with  some  freedom,  says :  "  Yet,  looking  to  my  own 
practice  in  Acute  Bheumatism,  I  find  that  although  I  am  in 
the  almost  daily  habit  of  treating  it, — for  it  is  a  disorder 
from  which  our  wards  are  never  perhaps  entirely  free, — I 
rarely  prescribe  phlebotomy."  And,  again:  "So  that  the 
cases  in  which  I  am  tempted  to  employ  the  lancet,  are  few 
and  far  between.''  The  rvle  we  would  here  oflFer  is :  In  cases 
of  highly  inflammatory  re-action,  as  shown  by  the  pulse,  and 
if  the  patient  be  young  and  plethoric,  bleed,  and  not  othei^ 
wise,  even  in  the  cardiac  complication,  unless  early  in  the 
case,  and  in  all  cases  with  the  greatest  caution ;  for  in  some 
patients  the  cardiac  affection  will  be  produced  by  injudicioua 
bleeding,  when  it  would  not  otherwise  have  occurred.  And 
in  the  cases  which  promise  most  from  bleeding,  if  it  be  carried 
to  the  extent  (by  error  of  judgment  with  the  practitioner,  or 
peculiarity  of  the  patient)  of  producing  any  thing  approach- 
ing what  may  be  called  the  haamorrhagic  pulse,  almost 
certainly  the  patient  is  lost ;  for  if  the  heart  be  too  much 
emptied  of  its  contents,  a  greater  task  is  imposed  upon  it,  in 
tlio  greater  effort  required  in  the  performance  of  its  function. 
Then,  when  bleeding  is  resorted  to,  let  it  be  conducted  with 
a  view  to  producing  the  greatest  sedative  effect,  with  the  least 
loss  of  blood,  yet  guarding  against  actual  syncope,  as  fistvor-^ 
ing  the  deposit  of  one  of  those  little  mischievous  appendages. 
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about  the  yalyes,  from  the  fibrinous  state  of  the  blood,  witii 
all  its  dreadful  consequences,  endocarditis  being  so  often 
coincident.  Admitting  the  temporary  relief  to  be  usually 
immediate  and  great,  and  the  greater  facility  with  which 
other  remedies  act,  yet  we  regard  a  tolerably  full  heart  (other 
things  being  ecjual)  of  the  two  the  most  favorable  to  the 
desired  result  of  this  fearful  complication. 

In  addition  to  bleeding,  judiciously  employed,  we  most 
heartily  endorse  the  sentiment  of  Watson,  in  saying  that 
Mereu/ryy  boldly  pushed  to  its  defibrinating  effect,  with  Opi^ 
um,  is  the  only  hope,  after  pericarditis  is  once  fairly  estab- 
lished. It  is  then  that  the  matter  becomes  that  of  a  choice 
between  two  evils, — mercurialization,  or  death  of  the  patient 
more  or  less  immediately :  and  it  is  then  that  the  class  of 
Qiuicks  who  plead  "  No  Mercury,"  become  most  ridiculous, 
as  there  is  no  other  article  that  will  answer  as  well.  And  in 
the  less  urgent  cases,  the  more  cautious  use  of  mercury  with 
opiimi  is  the  most  valuable  means  in  the  treatment  of  all 
cases  of  the  inflammatory  form,  to  allay  the  violent  action 
then  to  be  superseded  by  the  milder  alteratives  or  elimina* 
tives. 

Pretty  free  Pwrging,  or  at  least  an  active  state  of  the 
bowels,  is  very  essential  in  assisting  to  eliminate  the  poison 
and  reduce  the  febrile  excitement.  As  a  sort  of  temporary 
cure,  any  thing  that  produces  a  great  sedative  or  relaxing 
effect  on  the  system  is  generally  highly  successful,  at  least  in 
allaying  the  more  acute  symptoms ;  therefore  we  frequently 
find  that  an  antimonial  emetic,  will  produce  very  beneficial 
results ;  also  veratrum  viride,  or,  what  seems  to  act  still  bet- 
ter, veratrum  and  colchicum,  equal  parts,  given  once  in  three 
hours  in  such  doses  as  to  produce  a  great  sedative  effect ;  or 
the  colchicum  alone  in  large,  or  we  might  as  well  say,  dan- 
gerous doses,  as  we  found  in  one  or  two  instances  in  which  we  • 
prescribed  it,  in  the  early  part  of  our  practice,  and  being  a 
little  deceived  as  to  the  strength  of  the  article,  the  doseii 
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given  producing  some  of  its  specific  effects,  such  as  protracted 
▼omitingy  but  the  Bheumatism,  which  was  of  a  high  grade 
of  violence,  was  speedily  missing,  on  which  we  took  occasion 
to  congratulate  ourselves,  yet  secretly  confessing  the  remedy 
almost  as  bad  as  the  disease.  This  plan  of  operation  is 
understood  by  some  aside  from  our  Profession.  The  Thomp- 
Bonians  accomplish  the  same  by  giving  the  lobelia  inflata,  in 
large  quantities.  And  too  good  to  be  lost,  is  the  expression 
of  a  gray-headed  specimen  of  this  sect,  who,  on  hearing  the 
above  case  related,  and  evidently  ignorant  of  the  remedy 
used,  put  on  a  sapient  look,  and  gravely  remarked,  ^^  /  ahotdd 
have  paralyzed  her  [the  patient]  with  Lobelia!" 

The  colchicum  in  small  doses,  as  ordinarily  given,  proba- 
bly assists,  but  more  especially  in  gout,  by  promoting  the 
elimination  of  urea  from  the  system. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  merits  of  the  alkaline  salts, 
we  believe  experience  will  justify ;  and  are  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  most  of  the  apparent  failures  with  these  remedies 
(at  least  in  our  own  practice)  has  been  attributable  to  their 
not  having  been  given  in  sufficiently  large  doses,  and  aujfi^ 
dently  contintied;  for  almost  frightful  quantities  seem  often  ' 
to  be  required — not  grains,  but  drachms  and  ounces. 

Cotrnter-irritation  is  mostj]  particularly  beneficial  in  the 
rheumatic  affections  of  the  internal  organs.  A  patient  is 
attacked  with  what  his  friends  suppose  to  be  a  pleurisy  of 
violent  character ;  but,  from  some  peculiarities,  we  infer  the 
difficulty  to  be  rheumatic,  and  apply  a  blister  to  the  chest, 
when  suddenly  all  the  stricture  is  relieved,  plainly  distin- 
guishing it  from  real  pleurisy.  Thus  blistering  over  the 
stomach  and  liver,  in  rheumatic  cases,  often  does  great 
things  in  a  short  time — in  this  respect  differing  from  their 
effect  in  inflammatory  cases. 

And  this  introduces  the  subject  of  External  Applications 
in  general.  In  the  inflammatory  form,  patients  are  apt  to 
think  cold  applications  agreeable  and  beneficial ;  but  we  do 
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not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  are,  not  only  dangerous,  but 
hnrtfiil,  fayoring  metai^tasis,  and  even  hindering  the  moist 
speedy  disposition  of  the  case.  The  best  external  applica- 
tion with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  a  hot  alkaline  solution, 
made  from  the  wood  ashes  always  at  hand  in  the  fireplace. 
These  fomentations  are  to  be  large,  and  continued,  and  the 
results  have  often  suggested  the  idea  of  a  local  specific,  or 
chemical  effect,  from  the  potash.  The  more  chronic  cases  that 
generally  call  for  stimulants  and  frictions,  may  be  treated 
externally  by  the  rubefacient  effect  of  strong  ammoniated 
liniments. 

In  the  Neuralgic  forms,  accompanied  by  anaemia  and 
scrofula,  ammonia  must  be  mostly  substituted  for  the  salts 
of  stronger  base,  and  iron  sesq.  ox.  used  freely  and  protract- 
edly with  iodide  of  potassium,  and,  above  all  things  with 
those  of  rheumatic  habit,  extra  warm  clothing  of  wooL 
Morphia  will  often  be  required  for  immediate  relief. 

And  after  we  have  said  all,  we  sometimes  find  ourselves 
most  rascally  mortified  for  want  of  success,  in  a  given  case — 
at  any  rate  patients  will  take  it  out  in  grunting,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  dampen  the  feelings  of  the  physician  in 
expectation  of  his  fee. 

These  fragments  of  thought  are  respectfully  submitted  to 
your  consideration.  They  are  thus  brief,  and  scattered,  for 
want  of  greater  facilities,  and  because  given  at  random,  and 
especially  because  we  would  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  unneces- 
sarily repeating  what  has  been  already  said  by  others,  and 
therefore  uncalled  for ;  and  if  we  have  not  the  ability  to  carry 
it  out,  we  would  at  least  indorse  the  sentiment — 

"Floriferis  ut  apes  in  saltibus  omnia  libant 
Omnia  nos  itidem." 
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IBT.  II.— Bc^rt  to  8tftte  Society  on  tbe  Diseases  and  Touosn^kf 

of  ilTUigBton  aii  Ingluuii  Oonntles,  MlcUgaa. 


By  G.  E.  CoRBiN,  M.  D. 


Having  been  a  resident  of  the  State  of  Michigan  only  about 
six  years,  and  of  this  County  less  than  two,  an  accurate  de« 
Bcription  of  the  diseases  peculiar  to  this  locality,  in  former 
years,  can  not  be  expected  of  me.  In  June  last,  I  addressed 
letters  of  inquiry  concerning  the  diseases  and  topography  of 
their  respective  localities  to  various  physicians,  residing  at 
different  places  in  Livingston  and  Ingham  Counties,  in  order 
that  I  might  thus  approach  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a  futhful 
discharge  of  the  duties  assigned  to  me  by  the  Michigan  State 
Medical  Society,  and,  with  one  single  exception,  none  have  as 
yet  seen  fit  to  respond.  My  Report  will  therefore,  of  necessity, 
be  but  a  very  imperfect  one ;  and  yet,  if  taken  in  connection 
with  other  more  complete  Reports,  it  may  possibly  add  some^ 
thing  to  the  general  fund  of  data  from  which  important  con-* 
elusions  are  constantly  being  adduced. 

My  friend.  Dr.  C.  H.  Sackbider,  of  Mason,  has  furnished 
me  with  valuable  information  concerning  his  locality,  together 
with  a  Table  showing  the  character  of  acute  diseases  most 
common  in  his  practice  during  the  first  ten  months  of  tha 
present  year. 

Concerning  Mason  and  its  vicinity,  he  makes  use  of  the 
following  language: 

Mason  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Sycamore  Creek, 
within  one  mile  of  the  north  line  of  the  town  of  Vevay,  being  the  county* 
seat  of  Ingham  County. 

The  town  has  been  settled  over  twenty  years,  and  was  in  a  flourishing 
condition  when  Lansing  was  located  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  County, 
but  most  of  the  business  men,  seeing  a  better  chance  of  inresting  their 
means,  left,  and  located  in  Lansing ;  consequently,  since  that  time,  it  has 
been  in  nearly  a  dormant  condition  till,  within  a  year  or  two  past,  its  fin^ 
locations  and  arable  lands  have  attracted  many  immigrants,  and  it  is  being 
fettled  as  fiist  as  could  be  expected  of  an  inland  town. 
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It  is  well  watered  by  the  Sycamore  Creek,  which  passes  through  "#  in 
It  north-west  direction,  and  empties  into  the  Cedar  River  near  Lansing, 
This  creek  is  but  a  small  stream  of  one  or  tw©  feet  of  water  at  low-water 
mark.  It  has  a  feeble  current,  and  occasionally  affords  a  site  to  a  milL 
The  water  is  colored,  probably  from  the  great  amount  of  flood-wood  accu- 
mulated in  its  course. 

The  most  of  the  township  is  heavily  timbered,  principally  with  beech, 
maple,  oak,  and  ash. 

The  soil,  in  most  parts  of  the  township,  is  of  sand  and  clay,  the  clay 
predominating. 

The  prevailing  diseases  are  Intermitting  and  Remitting  Fevers,  Bilious 
Pneumonia,  Diarrhoea,  Dysentery,  and  Rheumatism.  These  are  prevalent; 
but,  as  additional,  we  have' more  or  less  of  the  whole  nosological  list  under 
our  care  at  one  time  or  another,  and  nearly  all  diseases  are  modified  by  the 
ever-present  genius  of  evil,  — Malarifl. 

Most  of  the  diseases  which  have  presented  themselves  during  the  past 
season  have  assumed  a  very  mild  character,  and  have  readily  yielded  to 
the  ordinary  treatment  laid  down  in  our  Text-Books. 

The  Counties  of  Livingston  and  Ingham  are  the  most 
elevated  of  any  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and  give 
origin  to  numerous  small  and  sluggish  streams,  the  waters  of 
which  assist  in  washing  the  banks  of  the  Shiawassee,  Huroxii 
Kalamazoo,  and  Grand  rivers.  The  first  mentioned  river  runs 
in  a  northerly  direction,  and  empties  into  Saginaw  Bay ;  thQ 
second,  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and  empties  into  Lake 
Erie,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  Biver ;  Kalamazoo  and 
Grand  rivers  empty  their  waters  into  Lake  Michigan. 

A  comparatively  level  section  of  the  country  giving  origin, 
OS  well  as  such  a  diversity  of  directions,  to  the  numerous  small 
streams,  must  of  necessity  contain  many  small  lakes,  marshes, 
swamps,  and  pools  of  stagnant  water. 

The  surface  is  quite  undulating,  and  by  far  the  greater 
part  is  what  our  farmers  term  "hard  land." 

The  soil  is  various,  embracing  nearly  all  grades,  from  a 
light,  rich,  black  loam,  to  a  firm  and  heavy  clay.  In  some 
parts,  the  soil  is  of  a  light  yellowish  sand,  and  the  surface 
BO  broken  that  it  receives  the  appellation  of  "sand  hills/* 
Wells  sunk  in  this  soil  afford  an  excellent  quality  of  water, 
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and  the  timber  growing  upon  it  is  of  that  variety  known 
"oak  openings."  The  clayey  soil  is  generally  less  uneven  in 
surface,  contains  most  of  the  stagnant  water,  and,  where  in  & 
state  of  nature,  is  heavily  timbered — principally  with  boech^ 
maple,  oak,  and  ash. 

Within  the  limits  of  these  two  Counties  are  occasionallj 
to  be  found  natural  springs,  the  water  of  which  has  a  metalllo 
taste. 

The  farmers  are  mostly  in  a  flourishing  condition,  having 
good  buildings,  and  farms  well  cultivated,  notwithstanding 
that  twenty  years  ago  they  were  laboring  under  all  the  dia- 
4ulvantages  incident  to  a  new  country. 

Within  the  limits  of  these  Counties  is  still  to  be  found 
considerable  land  yet  unoccupied,  it  having  been  taken  up 
by,  and  is  yet  in  the  possession  of,  speculators.  These  lands 
(mostly  heavUy  timbered)  are  now,  however,  being  rapidly 
settled  and  fitted  for  cultivation. 

In  such  localities,  we  find  more  sickness  than  in  parts 
which  have  been  longer  settled,  and  diseases  of  a  somewhat 
different  type. 

The  population  of  Livingston  County  is  greater  than  that 
of  Ingham,  it  having  been  settled  somewhat  earlier. 

Lansing,  the  young  and  beautiful  Capital  of  our  State,  is 
situated  in  the  north-west  comer  of  Ingham  County,  near  the 
junction  of  Cedar  and  Grand  rivers,  in  what  at  the  time  of  its 
location  was  a  dense  forest.  Concerning  the  [diseases  in  this 
locality,  I  have  not  been  informed,  but  should  conclude  that 
those  of  a  malarious  origin  would  predominate. 

The  village  of  Stockbridge  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
west  bank  of  Portage  River,  a  stream  which,  though  quite 
sluggish,  supplies  the  power  for  an  occasional  mill,  and  ulti- 
mately empties  into  the  Huron  River.  The  township  forms 
the  south-east  comer  of  the  County,  and  has  been  settled 
something  over  twenty  years.  The  soil  is  principally  Sandy, 
and  was  originally  covered  with  short,  scattering  oak  trees. 
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constituting  "oak  openings."  The  diseases  here  at  an  early 
day  are  said  to  have  been  much  more  frequent,  severe,  and 
obstinate  than  of  late.  The  difference  in  type  between  the 
diseases  of  an  old  and  a  new  country,  I  have  been  enabled 
to  observe,  to  a  limited  eodent,  in  my  own  practice  during 
the  last  two  years. 

The  township  of  White  Oak  adjoins  that  of  Stockbridge 
on  the  north,  Waterloo  on  the  south,  Unadilla  on  the  east, 
and  Bunker  Hill  on  the  west.  The  township  of  White  Oak 
is  densely  timbered,  and  at  the  present  time  is  being  settled 
and  cleared  away  very  rapidly.  There  is  more  or  less  new 
ground  broken  up  each  year,  and  a  vast  amount  of  decaying 
vegetation  exposed  to  the  searching  rays  of  the  sun. 

All  the  other  townships  mentioned  were  originally  much 
more  sparsely  timbered,  and  have  for  some  years  been  settled 
and  tolerably  well  cultivated. 

In  proportion  to  the  population,  according  to  my  own 
observation,  diseases  of  malarious  origin  are  more  abundant, 
and  those  of  non-malarious  origin  more  frequently  assume 
Intermittent  or  remittent  forms,  in  the  "timbered  land" 
than  in  any  of  the  other  townships  mentioned. 

The  health  of  the  community  in  this  section  has  been 

very  good  during  the  past  sunmier  and  autumn,  there  having 

'  been  less  miasmatic  diseases  than  in  the  smnmer  and  autumn 

of  1856.    Chronic  diseases  are  quite  numerous  and  diversified. 

Of  the  births  which  have  fallen  under  my  supervision  since 
July  1st,  1856,  the  males  were  to  the  females  as  9  to  16. 

Stockbridge,  December  21st,  1857. 


STATEMENT,  showing  the  Character  of  Acute  ZHseases  most  common  in  ths 
Practice  of  C.  H.  Sackrider,  M.  D.,  of  Mason,  during  the  first  ten  month* 
of  the  present  year — the  Diseases  being  named  in  the  order  in  which  thetf 
were  most  abundant, 

January  —  Pleuritis,  Pneumonia,  Bronchitis,  Rheumatism,  ErysipelaflL 
Februarf — Pneumonia,  Pleuritis,  Catarrh,  Rheumatism,  Erysipelaa 
March — Pneumonia,  Ague,  Neuralgia^  Bronchitis,  Garbuncla 
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^PRiL — Pneumonia,  Pleuritis,  Intermittent  Fever,  Chlorosis. 
May — Intermittent  Fever,  Pneumonia,  Pleuritis,  Neuralgia. 
June — Remittent  Fever,  Intermittent  Fever. 

July — Dysentery,  Dian'hoea,  Remittent  Fever,  Intermittent  Fever. 
August — Bilious  Remitting  Fever,  Dysentery,  Intermitting  Fever. 
September — Dysentery,  Intermittent  and  Remittent  Fevers,  Enteritis. 
October — Typhoid  Fever,  Tonsilitis,  Remittent  Fever,  Pneumonia. 


STATEMENT,  showing  the  Character  of  Acute  Diseases  most  common  in  the 
PraMice  of  Q.  E.  Corbin,  M.  D.,  of  StockbHdge,  since  July  Ist^  1866  Jhm 
Diseases  being  named  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  most  dbundoMi. 

1806. 
July — Ague,  Dysentery,  Diarrhcea,  Intermittent  Fever,  Bilious 
Colic,  Ophthalmia,  Neuralgia. 
August — Ague,  Dysentery,  Scarlatina  Simplex,  Intermittent  Fever, 

Urticaria,  Paronychia,  Ophthalmia,  Erysipelas. 
September — Dysentery,  Intermit.  Fever,  Diarrhoea,  Eczema,  Erysipelas 

October — Bilious  Remittent  Fever,  Croup,  Diarrhoea,  Neuralgia. 
November — Cholera  Morbus,  Neuralgia,  Pneumonia,  Pleuritis,  Peritonitia. 
December — Catarrh,  Neuralgia,  Diarrhoea,  Paronychia. 

January — Pneumonia,  Erysipelas,  Tonsilitis,  Cholera  Morbus. 
February — Catarrh,  Pneumonia,  Rheumatism,  Croup,  Tonsilitis, 

Peritonitis. 
March — Pneumonia,  Parotitis,  Neuralgia,  Erysipelas,  Cholera  Morbus^ 

Ophthalmia. 
April — Pneumonia  (very  common).  Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Erysipelas^ 
Carbuncle. 
May — Pneumonia,  Catarrh,  Bronchitis,  Ague,  Rheumatism,  Neu- 
ralgia, Varicella,  Erysipelas. 
■Jl-ne — Remittent  Fever,  Ague,  Catarrh,  Varicella,  Paronychia. 
July — Ague,  Diarrhoea,  Intermitting  Neuralgia,  Stomatitis. 
August — I)iarrha*a,  Carbuncle,  Diseases  of  Skin,  Ophthalmia,  Cystitis. 
September — Intemiittent  Fever,  Dj'senter}',  Pertussis,  Ague,  Paronychia, 

Scarlatina  Simplex,  C-holcra  Morbus,  Phrenitis. 
October  —  Intermittent  Fever,  Bilious  Kemittent  Fever,  Pertussis, 

Diarrhoea,  Ague,  Pneumonia,  Sciatica, 
November — Catarrh,  Pneumonia,  Diseases  of  Skin,  Paronychia,  Croum 

Rheumatism. 
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SBf,  IIL— Report  to  State  Society  by  Committee  on  Ytccinatlon* 

By  Samusl  N.  Axtobd,  M.  D. 

With  the  history  of  Small-Pox  you  flire  all  familiar.  That 
for  centuries  it  was  the  most  dreaded^  loathsome^  and  fatal  of 
all  the  diseases  that  have  afflicted  the  human  family,  no  one 
will  pretend  to  deny.  From  the  nature  of  the  disease,  its 
universal  contagious  tendency,  the  difficulty  of  arresting  its 
progress  when  once  developed,  and  destroying  on  an  average 
one-third,  or  at  least  one-fourth,  of  all  whom  it  attacked,  it 
was  more  to  be  feared  than  the  dreaded  Plague  or  Cholera. 
In  its  history,  we  have  three  distinct  periods  to  compare  with 
each  other, — a  period  anterior  tQ  the  introduction  of  Inocu- 
lation, a  period  during  which  Inoculation  was  practiced,  an4 
a  period  during  which  Inoculation  has  been  superceded  by 
Vaccination. 

Inoculation  wa£  introduced  into  England  in  1721 ;  an<jl 
the  deaths  from  Small-Pox  during  the  ten  years  previous  to 
1720  will  ftdly  represent  the  mortality  of  Small-Pox  unmod- 
ified by  inoculation,  which  we  find  to  be  31,416  to  a  million 
of  inhabitants.  But  inoculation  did  not  become  generally 
practiced  until  the  last  quarter  of  that  century,  and  the  ten 
years  from  1790  to  1800  will  mark  the  time  when  it  was 
largely  and  generally  practiced ;  during  which  time  we  find 
the  average  of  deaths  to  be  22,863  to  a  million.  The  ten 
years  from  1840  to  1850  will  represent  a  period  when  Small- 
Pox  inoculation  having  fallen  into  entire  disuse,  and  been  even 
declared  an  illegal  practice,  vaccination  being  the  only  pre- 
ventative employed  or  permitted ;  and  during  this  period,  the 
deaths  from  Small-Pox  were  only  4,798  to  a  million.  And 
it  must  be  remembered  that  large  numbers  of  persons  at  that 
time,  as  well  as  now,  remained  unvaccinated,  although  the 
greatest  facilities  were  offered  for  the  performance  of  the 
operation. 

Vol.  L— B. 
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Although  feelings  of  doubt  and  scepticism  prevail  among 
a  few,  and  the  question  has  lately  been  asked  by  some  distin- 
guished medical  men.  What  has  vaccination  achieved  ?  we 
ask  what  stronger  evidence  is  wanting  of  its  protecting  influ- 
ence? But  some  statistics  which  we  have  been  able  to 
collect,  showing  how  the  mortality  of  SmaU-Pox  has  dimin- 
ished in  proportion  as  ej£cient  means  have  been  adopted  to 
ensure  perfect'  vaccination,  may  be  of  some  service. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Epidemological  Society  of  Lon- 
don, we  find  that  in  various  German  States,  before  vaccination 
was  used,  out  of  every  1,000  deaths  66  occurred  from  SmaU- 
Pox,  but  after  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  the  number 
was  reduced  to  7.  In  England,  where  vaccination  is  volun- 
tary, and  frequently  omitted,  the  deaths  from  all  causes  being 
1,000,  the  deaths  from  Small- Pox  were,  in  London,  16;  in 
Edinburgh,  19;  in  Glasgow,  36;  in  Limerick,  41;  in  Birming- 
ham, 16;  in  Perth,  25;  in  Dublin,  25;  and  in  all  Ireland,  49. 
In  other  countries  where  vaccination  is  more  or  less  compuls- 
ory, the  deaths  from  all  causes  being  1,000,  the  deaths  from 
Small-Pox  we  find  as  follows:  in  Westphalia,  6;  Lower 
Austria,  6;  Venice,  2;  Saxony,  8;  Bohemia,  2;  Swede%2; 
Bhinish  Provinces,  3;  Lombardy,  2;  Bavaria,  4. 

Another  mode  of  illustration  is  given;  which  contains 
two  series  of  fitcts  side  by  side,  and  shows,  first,  how  many 
persons  in  each  million  of  the  population  annually  died  of 
Small-Pox  before  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  and,  second, 
how  many  in  each  million  annually  have  died  since  its  use. 

\m-VM.  1807-1860. 

Lower  AustrU 2,484  840 

Trieste 14,046  182 

Bohemia 2,174  215 

Moravia 6,402  246 

Pruisia 6,698  912 

Westphalia 2,648  114 

Sweden 2,160  168 

Copenhagen 8,128  286 
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Again,  the  following  illustrations,  selected  by  Simon  from 
Tarions  sonrces,  show  the  extent  of  the  security  against  death 
possessed  by  the  vaccinated  compared  with  the  unvaccinated, 
and,  as  he  himself  states,  can  be  expressed  only  by  the  terms 
**  almost  absolute  " : 

Deaths  per  100     Deaths  per  100 
No.  of  Oases.         among  among 

XJnproteoted.         Proteoted. 

Prance     .                .      1816—1841,  16,397  161-2  1 

Quebec  1819—1820,  27  12-8 

Philadelphia    .                          1825,  240  60  0 

Wirtemberg                         .     1881,  1,442  27                     7 

Breslaa    ....         1881,  228  68  2 

Vienna  Hospital  .        .        .     1884,  860  57  12 

Lend- Small-Pox  Hosp.  1886—1856,  9,000  85                     7 

Lower  Austria     .                .     1885,  2,287  25  11 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  death  rate  among  the  vaccinated 
varies  from  an  inappreciable  small  mortality  to  12^  per  cent., 
while  that  among  the  unprotected  it  ranges  from  14^  to  53 
per  cent.  Mr.  Marson,  who  has  been  Besident  Surgeon  of 
the  London  Small-Pox  Hospital  for  twenty  years,  and  vacci- 
nated over  40,000  persons,  and  whose  long  experience  gives 
his  opinion  greater  weight  than  that  of  any  other  man,  states 
that  when  vacci4ation  is  known  to  have  been  perfectly  per- 
formed, the  mortality  is  uniformly  found  to  be  reduced 
to  less  than  one  half  of  one  per  cent.  And  it  is  also  an 
established  fact  in  this  country,  where  vaccination  is  alto- 
gether too  voluntary,  that  the  combined  mortality  of  Smal^- 
Pox,  Scarlatina,  and  Measles  is  not  now  half  as  great  as  the 
mortality  formerly  occasioned  by  Small-Pox  alone. 

Gentlemen  may  think  it  strange  that  I  should  collect  the 
«bove  statistics  at  this  time,  to  prove  that  vaccination  confers 
a  large  exemption  from  attacks  of  Small-Pox,  and  almost  ab- 
solute security  against  death  from  that  disease ;  but,  as  I  shall 
strongly  recommend  compulsory  vaccination,  I  thought  it  best 
to  fortify  my  position  by  the  above  statistics,  as  they  might 
at  some  future  time  be  usefuL 
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But,  undisputed  as  is  the  superiorily  of  yacdnation^  and 
undoubted  as  are  the  benefits  it  has  conferred,  they  are  but 
small  indeed  compared  with  those  which  it  is  calculated  to 
bestow  if  the  practice  of  it  had  been  as  uniyersal  as  it  ought 
to  have  been.  It  was  the  cherished  opinion  of  Jsnnsb  him- 
self, that  we  possess,  in  vaccination,  a  means  of  entirely 
eradicating  the  Small-Pox;  and  some  facts  are  on  record 
which  seem  Ailly  to  sustain  him  in  his  opinion. 

Thus,  Sir  Gilbert  Blanb  informs  us,  that  vaccination  had 
been  practiced  with  so  much  eneigy  and  success  in  Lima,  that 
for  the  last  twelve  months  there  had  occurred,  not  only  no 
deaths  from,  but  no  cases  of,  SmaU-Pox ;  that  the  new-bom 
children^of  all  ranks  are  carried  as  regularly  to  the  Y accina- 
tion-House  as  to  the  baptismal  font ;  that  the  SmaU-Pox  is 
entirely  extinguished  all  over  Pern,  and  nearly  so  in  Chili;  and 
he  fiurther  adds,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  irrefiraffible  historical  evi- 
dence that  vaccination  possesses  powers  adequate  to  the  great 
end  proposed  by  its  meritorious  discoverer  in  his  first  promul- 
gation of  it,  namely,  the  total  extirpation  of  SmaU-Pox. 
The  first  proof,  however,  we  have  of  this  was  at  Vienna^ 
where,  in  1804,  no  cases  occurred,  except  two  strangers  who 
came  in  the  city  with  the  disease  upon  them.  In  1809  theie 
did  not  occur  a  single  death  from  it  in  Copenhagen.  True,  iki 
the  years  1762  to  1792,  the  number  who  died  from  SmaU- 
Pox  in  the  Danish  Provinces  amounted  to  t^n  thousand ;  in 
1802  vaccination  was  first  introduced,  and,  from  that  period 
until  1810,  but  fifty-eight  persons  died  of  SmaU-Pox.  At 
that  time,  vaccination,  by  command  of  the  E^ing,  was  unan- 
imously adopted,  and  inoculation  prohibited;  and,  between 
the  years  of  1810  and  1819,  not  a  single  case  of  SmaU-Pox 
occurred. 

Dr.  Lacco,  of  Lombardy,  stated,  in  his  Annual  Report 
(Jan.  3, 1808)  that  the  SmaU-Pox  had  entirely  disappeaxed 
in  aU  the  large  towns  in  that  country,  and  that  in  the  great 
city  of  Milan  it  had  not  appeared  for  several  years. 
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Dr.  Obier,  of  Geneva^  flays,  that  after  a  vigorous  perse- 
verance  in  vaccination  for  six  years,  the  Small-Pox  had  disap- 
peared in  that  city  and  all  the  snrronnding  districts,  and, 
when  casually  introduced  by  strangers,  it  did  not  spread,  the 
ii^bitants  not  being  susceptible. 

The  Control  Committee  of  Paris  testify,  in  their  Beport 
of  1809,  that  the  Small-Pox  had  been  extinguished  at  Lyons 
and  other  districts  of  France. 

Again,  in  the  English  Army  we  have  some  striking  illus- 
trations of  the  protective  power  of  vaccination,  when  system- 
atically pursued.  In  Her  Majest/s  dragoon  regiments,  whidi 
are  submitted  to  inspection,  and  vaccinated  without  exception 
where  it  is  found  to  have  been  omitted,  the  deaths  from 
Small-Pox,  during  a  period  of  seven  years  and  three  months, 
on  an  annual  average  strength  of  6,165  men,  were  only  three 
—  a  proportion  which  would  represent  an  annual  mortality  of 
one  in  15,000  adults. 

In  our  own  country,  I  can  not  find  that  we  have  much 
proof  of  the  extirpating  power  of  vaccination ;  and  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  this  favored  land  I  have  no 
doubt  the  lamentable  fact  exists  which  we  find  in  our  own 
dty, — children  grown  up  and  mingling  in  our  public  schools, 
and  everywhere  else,  who  have  never  been  vaccinated. 

But  another  important  fact  in  favor  of  vaccination  is,  that 
it  is  more  certain  in  its  protecting  influence  than  either 
inoculation  or  Small-Pox  itself  In  the  epidemic  in  Scot- 
land in  1618  and  1819,  out  of  two  hundred  and  five  cases 
unprotected,  fifty  died,  being  one  in  four ;  out  of  sev- 
enty-one in  which  Small-Pox  occurred  a  second  time,  three 
died,  or  one  in  twenty-three;  while,  out  of  three  hundred 
and  ten  cases  after  vaccination,  but  one  died,  making  the 
protecting  power  of  vaccination  thirteen  times  more  power- 
M.  Uian  Small-Pox  itself.  Again,  in  the  epidemic  in  Mar- 
aeflles,  in  1828,  among  the  unprotected,  one  in  four  died ; 
aiMng  the  inoculated,  one  in  five ;  while,  among  the  vaccina 
ated,  only  one  in  one  hundred. 
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Another  superiority  is,  it  leaves  behind  it  no  deformity^ 
blindness,  or  lingering  disease. 

But  it  has  been  urged  by  some  that  its  power,  by  trans* 
mission  from  one  to  the  other,  becomes  gradually  weaker,  and 
finally  dies  out.  But  we  can  see  no  more  reason  why  yaccine 
should  die  out  by  transmission  than  the  diseases  of  Small- 
Pox,  Scarlatina,  or  Measles.  It  is  a  specific  disease  unlike 
any  other,  and  we  do  not  understand  how  it  can  die  a  gradual 
death;  thiat  it  will  continue  to  generate  its  own  peculiar 
disease,  is  far  more  probable.  However,  there  is  pretty  strong 
proof  that  its  protecting  influence  is  not  always  lasting,  and 
that  re-vaccination,  after  a  time,  is  the  only  safe  measure  to 
adopt.  It  is  a  fisM)t  that,  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  time 
that  has  elapsed  from  the  first  imparting  of  the  vaccine  viru% 
so  is  the  better  development  of  the  secondary  vaccine  vesicle 
produced  by  a  re- vaccination. 

Of  the  results  of  re-vaccination,  no  doubt  the  most  relia- 
ble statistics  we  have  are  those  of  the  Prussian  Army,  a 
portion  of  which  are  as  follows: — ^In  1836,  the  entire  number 
of  persons  re- vaccinated  was  42,124 ;  of  these,  32,635  exhib- 
ited the  cicatrices  of  a  former  vaccination — in  6,543  the 
cicatrices  were  not  satisfisM)tory,  and  in  2,840  there  were  no 
traces  of  them.  In  the  re- vaccinations  of  that  year,  regular 
vaccine  vesicles,  or  pustules,  were  found,  out  of  18,138  in- 
stances, in  9,940 ;  they  were  of  irregular  or  imperfect  devel- 
opment, and  in  14,040  the  operation  failed  in  producing  any 
effect,  but  on  repeating  it  a  second  time  it  took  effect  in 
1,569  cases,  and  again  fuled  in  8,205.  The  number  of 
pustules  varied  from  one  to  thirty  in  different  individuals^. 
Among  all  the  persons  who  were  re-vaccinated  during  this  and 
the  preceding  two  years,  fourteen  were  only  attacked  with  any 
of  the  forms  of  the  prevalent  varioloid  disease.  There  was  not^ 
however,  a  single  case  of  genuine  Small-Pox  met  with,  ihougk 
the  epidemic  existed  in  the  country.  The  lymph  employed, 
was  usually  taken  firom  the  anns  of  young  children,  and  dr  .. 
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lymph  was  always  avoided.  In  1837,  the  number  of  troops 
re-vaccinated  was  42,258 ;  of  these,  32,249  bore  evident  marks 
or  traoes  of  previous  vaccination ;  doubtful  marks,  6,903 ;  no 

traces  in .    They  were  followed  by  regular  pock  in 

21,308  cases  ;  irregular  in  10,537;  and  had  no  eflfect  in  15,- 
393.  The  latter  were^  again  vaccinated,  with  success  in  2,243 
cases,  without  success  in  9,771.  Of  the  whole  number  vaccin- 
ated, or  re-vaccinated  with  effect,  there  were  attacked  (during 
the  year  1837),  with  varicella,  14;  with  varioloid,  7;  with 
true  Small-Pox,  none. 

Again,  in  Silesia,  Dr.  Aggeks  practiced  re-vaccination  on 
912  persons  in  1836.  The  operation  succeeded  perfectly  in 
822  cases ;  in  68,  the  pustules  did  not  exhibit  a  mature  or 
complete  development ;  and  in  the  remaining  72,  no  effect 
whatever  was  produced. 

Professor  Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  stated,  in  his  Address 
before  the  American  Medical  Association  in  this  city,  that 
thousands  were  annually  perishing  from  Small-Pox  in  this 
country,  for  whose  deaths  we  are,  as  a  Profession,  in  some 
degree  accountable;  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  this 
mortality;  and  that  vaccination  and  re- vaccination,  duly 
performed,  and  under  proper  circumstances,  were  not  an  ab- 
solute certain,  but  a  nearly  certain,  safeguard ;  that  he  never 
knew  of  a  death  from  Small-Pox,  after  an  efficient  re- vaccina- 
tion, and  only  one  instance  of  varioloid. 

Prof  DuNGLisoK  also  states,  that  there  is  ground  for  the 
belief  that,  for  full  protection,  re- vaccination  is  necessary. 

But  it  has  been  urged  as  a  strong  argument  against  vaccin- 
ation, that  syphilis,  scrofula,  tuberculous  affections,  and  other 
blood  diseases  may  be  transmitted  through  the  medium  of 
vaccination.  Here  is  a  wide  field  for  argument,  which  time 
will  not  permit  us  to  enter  upon«  The  experiments  of 
SiGMUND  supported  by  by  Hebba,  Heim,  Bioobd,  and  others 
are  strongly  arrayed  against  this  doctrine;  still  we  would 
earnestly  recommend,  in  all  cases,  to  use  pure,  healthy  virof 
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done^  as  it  cto  always  be  procured]  without  much  additional 
trouble. 

But,  as  I  have  isitated  beifore,  the  proof*  of  the  protecting 
influence  of  vaccination^  and  the  great  benefits  derived  from 
it^  being  overwhehning,  and  the  strongest  arguments  against 
it  appearing  to  be  only  theoretical  and  those  of  prejudice, 
your  Committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  we  had  a  law 
enforcing  universal  vaccination  upon  every  man,  woman,  and 
child,  and  re-vaccination  where  it  was  deemed  necessary,  that 
Small-Pox  would  soon  become  almost,  if  not  entirely,  extinct; 
and,  as  it  is  a  certainty  that  it  will  never  become  universal 
until  it  is  compulsory,  we  say  that  the  rights  of  community 
demand  that  it  should  be  made  so.  As  it  has  been  stated  by 
a  distinguished  physician,  when  speaking  upon  this  subject, 
^'As  man  has  no  right  to  set  fire  to  his  own  house,  for  fear  his 
fleighbor's  might  be  destroyed,  which  is  the  greater  evil — that 
our  houses  should  bum,  or  our  families  perish  with  Small- 
Pox  ?"  If  the  evil  were  confined  exclusively  to  the  negligent, 
the  public  might  possibly  have  no  right  to  interfere ;  but 
whole  communities  suffer,  and  government  may  and  ought  to 
step  in  for  their  protection,  and  provision  should  be  made, 
with  legislative  sanction,  for  universal  vaccination. 

That  Small-Pox,  for  several  years  past,  has  been  much  on 
the  increase  in  our  tnidst,  we  all  know;  and  we  are  safe  in  say- 
ing that  within  the  past  three  years,  there  have  been  thousands 
of  cases  and  hundreds  of  deaths  from  it  in  our  own  State.  I 
have  not  only  seen  it  spreading  over  a  large  district  of  coun- 
try, but  have  also  seen  it  conveyed  in  public  conveyances 
from  one  part  of  the  State  to  another,  silently  sowing  the  seeds 
of  pestilence  along  great  thoroughfares  for  a  distance  of  over 
otie  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  I  have  also  seen  the  pride  of  a 
housdiold,  when  juirt  in  the  bloom  of  beauty  and  loveliness, 
suddenly  arrested  in  tile  eburse  of  a  happy  life,  and,  after 
days  of  the  tti6st  intense  suffering  and  anguish,  rolled  up  in 
4  ^eet,  aUd  i^MdA  in  "tiie  coffin  a  loatiisome,  rottening  mass 
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of  corruption,  and  borne  away  in  the  lone  hours  of  night  to 
the  grave.  These  are  sad  and  mournful  facts,  which  should 
teach  all  (as  they  have  taught  some)  a  terrible  lesson, — the 
folly  and  danger  of  not  availing  themselves  of  the  priceless 
value  of  vaccination.  The  great  mass  know  the  good  effects 
of  vaccination,  but  are  not  sufficiently  impressed  with  itd 
importance,  and  hence  are  neglectful,  and  the  physician  who 
urgies  the  subject  is  called  a  mercenary  man,  seeking  after  his 
fees  alone;  and  the  first  impulse  of  human  nature  is,  under 
these  circumstances,  to  let  the  community  sufier  the  penalty 
of  their  neglect — let  them  have  the  Small-Pox,  and  let  them 
die  with  it  if  they  want  to,  —  we  can  make  more  out  of  one 
case  of  genuine  Small-Pox,  than  by  vaccinating  a  whole 
township. 

But  this  is  not  right.  If  every  one  was  as  folly  impressed 
with  its  importance  as  the  physician,  there  would  be  no  need 
of  a  compulsory  law.  He  vaccinates  and  re-vaccinates  his 
whole  family  on  every  approach  of  the  epidemic,  and  knows  he 
w  on  the  safe  side,  and  so  it  should  be  with  every  family.  To 
effect  that  end,  your  Oonunittee  would  recommend  that  the 
sulgect  be  agitated,  in  every  way  possible,  by  physicians  in  the 
communities  in  which  they  reside.  Agitation  has  been  the 
great  secret  of  reformation  in  all  ages,  and  to  its  aid  we  must 
look  for  success  in  this  undertaking.  Let  the  subject  be  thor- 
oughly brought  before  the  public.  They  would  forther  sug- 
gest that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  again  report  upon  it 
at  our  next  Annual  Meeting,  which  will  be  held  at  Lansing 
during  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature ;  and  as  soon  as 
practicable  let  a  bill  be  introduced,  the  main  object  of  which 
shall  be  the  security  of  universal  vaccination,  which  shall  be 
eompulsory.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  by  the  co-operation 
<tf  our  brethren  throughout  the  State,  this  end  may  be  effect- 
lially  secnired,  -and  a  machinery  readily  ddvised  by  which  it 
tea  be  satiB&ctotUy  and  folly  oanied  out 
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ART*  lY^— PliyiMog7  of  Metaalasto. 


Bt  J.  AoAxs  Allbn,  M.  D. 

Perhaps  in  the  entire  nomenclature  of  medicine  there  is  not 
an  instance  of  a  more  unfortunate  term  than  the  word  Inflam^ 
motion;  conveying  to  the  mind  of  the  teacher,  as  well  as  the 
pupil,  the  idea  of  certain  definite  phenomena,  it  is  made  to 
comprehend  the  most  varying  and  totally  dissimilar  facts. 
The  Pathologists,  deeming  their  own  branch  of  study  antipo- 
dial  to  physiology,  have  labored  to  invent  modes  of  operation 
in  disease  altogether  diverse  from  those  of  health ;  on  the 
one  hand,  their  explanations  have  been  grossly  mechanical^ 
and  on  the  other,  even  absurdly  transcendental. 

But,  not  to  delay  upon  this  point,  we  observe,  that  no- 
where is  the  common  term  '^  inflammation ''  employed  more 
unfortunately  than  in  connection  with  the  phenomena  of  Me- 
tastasis. Thus  the  latter  has  been  considered  by  the  book- 
writers  but  as  a  mere  transfer  of  inflammation  fiom  one  point 
to  another,  more  or  less  to  be  deprecated  according  as  the 
organ  affected  is  of  greater  or  less  importance  to  life.  Where 
this  change  occurs  by  continuity  of  structure,  or  by  simple 
increase  of  general  disease,  or  by  the  influence  of  diseased 
blood,  or  by  direct  connection  of  Amotion,  it  seems  little  diffi- 
cult to  account  for ;  but  in  a  vast  number  of  instances  neither 
of  these  conditions  are  present  in  the  morbid  problem  to  be 
solved.  Anciently,  a  very  proper  distinction  was  established 
between  '^  transposition  of  a  disease,  its  nature  remaining 
the  same,  fiom  one  organ  to  another,"  and  '^  transformation 
of  a  disease  into  an  affection  of  a  different  nature,  and  occu- 
pying a  different  organ,"  the  former  was  termed  Metastasia^ 
the  latter,  DiadoM — the  etymology  of  the  terms  sufficiently 
indicating  the  different  conditions.  The  crude  ideas  with 
reference  to  inflammation^  prevailing  then  and  now,  rendered 
this  an  approximation  to  the  truth. 
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But^  through  the  darkness  of  Pathology  there  is  a  glini^ 
mering  of  a  guiding  light.  Changed  conditions  of  cell-devel^ 
opment  vary  forms  and  operations,  tending  ever  to  the  type  of 
those  cells  ordinarily  detyeloped  under  similar  conditions^ 
When  the  transformation  is  consistent  with  the  usual  func- 
tion of  the  party  then  it  is  little  noticed ;  but  when  inconsist-* 
ent,  we  recognize  disease.  That  which  is  the  natural  or 
healthy  form  in  one  being,  developed  in  another  by  the  equa* 
ble  operation  of  the  same  all-pervading  causes,  involvea 
impairment  and  dissolution :  hence,  definitions  of  health  and 
disease  fail,  because  the  differences  are  but  phases  of  normal 
organic  life.  Whatever  modifies  cell-action,  then  may  be-^ 
come  a  cause  of  disease  and  death,  without  giving  rise  to 
"rubor,  color,  tumor,  et  dolor" 

Medicine,  as  a  science,  will  make  but  little  progress  until 
the  term  "  inflammation'*  is  discarded,  or  properly  restricted. 
Thus  in  Metastasis  or  Diodosis,  if  we  leave  off  the  use  of 
this  arbitraiy  term,  the  phenomena  are  capable  of  ample 
explanation — at  least  so  far  as  the  modus  is  concerned. 

An  erysipelas  spreads  gradually  along  the  surface  by  grad- 
ually involving  in  its  changes  cell  after  cell ;  or,  it  gradually 
jdips  down  through  the  scalp  to  the  cerebral  meninges,  in 
precisely  the  same  manner ;  or,  it  suddenly  leaves  an  extrem-^ 
ity,  and  seeks  the  brain  or  some  other  internal  organ.  And 
so  of  the  analogous  phenomena  of  gout  or  rheumatism.  In 
these  cases,  the  action  is  readily,  and  the  sudden  change  of 
of  locality  may  often  plausibly  be,  attributed  to  a  maieries 
morhi  in  the  blood ;  but  then  the  question  arises,  Why  is  the 
the  original  disease  mitigated,  or  even  apparently  caused 
entirely  to  subside  ?  Why  are  not  other  homologous  organa 
attacked? 

In  the  exanthems  this  change  of  locality  is  very  often  seen 
to  occur  with  startling  rapidity  and  effect.  Thus,  in  scarlar^ 
tina^  subsidenoe  of  the  external  symptoms  is  often  instanta^^ 
neoiuty  followed  by  grave  interaal  disorders ;  and  this,  not 
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only  in  the  primary  disease,  but  its  sequelce.  Drotwical 
effiosioiiB  in  the  serous  cavities,  or  cellular  tissue,  disappear, 
and  stupor  or  delirium,  convulsions  or  paralysis  and  death, 
indioa4fe  clearly  enough  the  new  locality. 

All  practitioners  have  seen  "  paralysis  of  the  pneumogas^ 
tric''  suddenly  occur  in  this  and  many  other  diseases.  Your 
patient  goes  on  swimmingly  for  a  time — and,  presto y  dies, 
and  no  scalpel  can  display  the  relics  of  inflammation.  Paro- 
titis descends  to  the  testes,  or  mammas,  and  upwards  to  the 
brain,  and  no  materies  morhi  carried  by  the  blood  can  satisfy 
us  why.  A  blister  cures  pneumonia,  and  the  same,  or  a  bum, 
may  cause  a  bronchitis.  A  fistula  in  ano  relieves  or  kindles 
tuberculosis.  An  herpetic  eruption  or  crops  of  pustules,  too 
speedily  cured,  awake  diarrhoea  or  heemorrht^  or  hydroce- 
phalus, and  so  on.  These,  and  scores  of  similar  cases,  are 
examples  of  Metastasis ;  but  some  are  slow  in  operation,  and 
others  are  speedy,  and  the  marked  difference  in  intensity  of 
the  result  is  apt  to  draw  off  the  mind  from  their  real  con- 
nection. 

All  forms  of  Metastasis  which  are  not  simply  continuous 
extension,  or  general'  increase  of  disease  (e.  g,  rheumatism 
gradually  pervading  the  fibrous  tissues),  are  but  examples  of* 
the  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  apparatus ;  not,  peihaps,  in 
producing  motion  or  sensation  or  secretion  (a.  g.  the  co-relation 
the  skin  and  kidneys),  in  the  unusually  restricted  acceptance 
of  that  term,  but  in  modifying  the  nutrition  of  cells  and  fluids 
at  one  extremity  of  the  nervous  fibre,  thereby  inducing  a  mo- 
lecular or  integral  change  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  fibre, 
which  latter  change  may  have  its  sole  result  at  that  point,  or 
be  propagated  to  a  tertiary,  quaternary,  etc.,  series  of  cells,  and 
then  eventuate  in  greater  or  less  disorder  and  derangement. 
Whilst  the  reflex  effect  may  be  neither  motion  nor  sensation, 
it  may  by  no  means  be  ^  engorgement  of  the  blood-vessels,''  or 
inflammation  or  effiosion.  The  varied  nutrition  is  the  thing. 
The  mechanism  is  {Mreoisely  that  of  a  motion,  a  sensation,  or 
an  intellection. 
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The  only  difficulty  in  appreciating  the  modus  is,  in  fii.Tli>g 
to  see  that  the  nerve  fibre  is  not  the  seat  of  an  occult  force 
wi  generisy  to  be  called  into  action  with  uncertain  result,  but 
that  it  is  a  mere  conductor,  or  indicator,  which  registers  the 
distal  change  proximately,  or  vice  versa — the  result  depend- 
ing solely  upon  the  kind  of  change  and  the  structure. 

The  phenomena  of  traumatic  tetanus  are  confessedly 
explained  by  the  excito-motory  system  of  Hall.  Why  doea 
not  tetanus  always  ensue  upon  a  local  injury  involving  a  nerve 
(e.  g.  a  nail  piercing  the  sole  of  the  foot)  ?  Hydrophobia  is 
another  instance  in  point  These  cases  are  strictly  Metasta- 
tic, but  the  result  being  motion^  was  explained  in  1836.  Why 
does  not  Metastasis  always  occur  in  erysipelas,  in  rheumatism, 
in  gout,  in  parotitis,  in  herpes,  etc.,  etc.? — For  the  same 
reason  that  the  rusty  nail  in  the  foot  does  not  always  produce 
tetanus,  or  the  cutting  tooth  convulsions.  The  modus  in  each 
ease,  when  the  remote  results  do  occur,  is  precisely  the  same, 
but  the  peripheral  or  distal  change  is  not  always  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  determine  the  central  or  proximal  change,  in  which 
the  Metastasis  consists.  It  is  no  more  remarkable  than  that 
stonn^douds  should  pass  harmlessly  by  the  old  oak  for  a  ceur 
tury,  and  finally  rive  and  destroy  it. 

It  is  very  probable  that,  by  careful  investigation,  we  shall 
yet  be  enabled  to  perceive  impending  dangerous  Metastasis, 
and  prevent  it,  as  we  have  already,  to  a  limited  extent,  learned 
how  to  cultivate  the  therapeutic  variety.  But  in  so  doing  we 
must  abandon  idolv/m  verbiy  to  wit,  "Inflammation."  The 
variety  of  symptoms  often  presented  by  the  same  disease  are, 
mostly,  but  the  results  of  true  Metastasis.  Thus  in  cholera, 
convulsions,  an  "excito-motory*'  result,  msLj  occur,  or  collapse, 
which  is  but  the  indication  of  internal  fatal  modification  of 
nutrition— an  "excito-secretory"  result.  Hysteria  and  Dys- 
pepsia are  striking  illustrations  of  this  principle.  The  hyster- 
ical joint  of  Sir  Benjamin  Bbodie  is  a  Metastatic  condition; 
the  shooting  pain  £rom  the  epigastric  to  the  interscapular 
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region  of  confirmed  dyspeptics  is  bat  an  incident  of  reflex 
action.  Diabetes  affords  many  remarkable  proofs  of  similar 
import.  Arising  centrally,  or  peripherally,  it  may  eventuate 
in  general  atrophy,  in  dropsy,  in  hemiplegia,  or  other  paralysis, 
in  cutaneous  eruptions,  or  in  apoplexy,  etc.  It  is  important 
to  observe  that  the  result  is  almost  invariably  reflex  and 
Btrictly  Metastatic.  So  in  ague,  where  we  every  day  see  the 
reflex  cell-modifying  effect,  producing  the  "masked"  forms 
known  to  the  books  and  practitioners ;  the  chill,  fever,  and 
"^  sweat,  are  simply  distinct  Metastases.  The  neuralgia,  or 
asthma,  the  cholic,  or  diarrhoea,  the  vomiting,  the  jaundice, 
or  the  cutaneous  eruption,  proceed  from  the  same  cause. 

I  recollect  a  case  occurring  in  the  practice  of  my  former 
colleague.  Prof.  N.  Habd,  now  deceased,  where,  after  fracture 
of  the  lower  dorsal  vertebra,  the  patient  was  seized  with  a 
regular  tertian,  and  shook,  grew  hot  and  dry,  and  finally  broke 
out  in  profrise  perspiration  above  the  fractured  point,  but  the 
lower  half  of  the  body  and  extremities  continued  unchanged 
in  temperature  or  appearance  throughout.' 

Many  remarkable  exemplifications  of  the  same  modus 
might  be  adduced,  but  I  reserve  frirther  remark  for  a  ftiture 
paper. 

Kalamazoo,  February  28th,  1868. 


•  •» 


AST.  T.— Curability  of  CoBsamplion.* 


Bt  N.  WiLLIAlfB,  M.D. 

The  belief  that  Pulmonary  Consumption  can  not  be  cured 
is  generally  prevalent  out  of  the  Profession,  and  current  to 
some  extent  within  its  limits— *at  least,  so  Ceut  as  my  obser- 
vation extends,  such  is  the  fact    And  so  remarkable  is  the 

*B«iid  b«lim  tiie  Ionia  Oonnty  Medical  Sodety,  Jaa  12, 1868. 
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skepticism  of  some  physicians  upon  this  point,  that  if  others 
profess  to  have  cured  the  disease,  they  will  not  admit  the 
justice  of  their  claim,  and  affect  to  believe  it  was  not  phthi- 
sis, but  some  other  disorder ;  virtually,  they  allege  that  the 
attending  physician  knows  less  of  the  case  than  themselves, 
or  that  he  has  wiUfully  misrepresented  it.  True  it  is,  that 
men  may  hold  to  the  foregoing  sentiment,  and  that,  too,  con- 
scientiously ;  but  there  are  those  who  think  differently,  and 
who  are  equally  honest  and  sincere.  We  judge  others  by 
ourselves,  and  in  this  we  err.  The  standard  is  not  always  a 
reliable  one,  for  ^^  nothing  differs  more  than  man  from  man''; 
and  whilst  some  in  the  Profession  could  not  excise  a  simple 
tumor,  there  are  others  who  have  performed  every  operation, 
from  the  extraction  of  a  tooth  to  the  puncturing  and  removal 
of  fluids,  even  from  the  pericardium  itself.  As  in  Surgery,  so 
it  is  in  the  treatment  of  disease ;  and  the  difference  in  our 
achievements  may  vary  no  less  in  this  respect,  than  in  our 
surgical  attainments.  Well  is  it  thus — well  is  it  that  our 
talents  and  capabilities  are  diversified ;  for  by  this  means,  the 
various  departments  of  Medical  Science  and  Practice  are  cul- 
tivated by  those  best  adapted  to  them.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
safe  to  say,  because  we  have  not  done  thus  and  so,  others  have 
not,  and  because  we  have  never  cured  a  given  disease,  that 
others  can  not  cure  it. 

So  far,  however,  as  the  foregoing  question  is  concerned,  we 
must  conclude  from  symptomB,  whether  phthisis  reaUy  exists, 
and  their  removal  is  evidence  of  the  cure  of  the  disease. 
Strange  indeed,  if,  when  the  symptoms  have  been  fisiirly  over- 
come, and  the  health  of  the  patient  has  been  frilly  restored, 
that  we  are  to  consider  we  have  not  cured  Consumption,  but 
bronchitis,  or  some  thing  elsel  If  cough,  purulent  expectora- 
tion, gurgling,  cavernous  respiration,  etc.,  indicate  phthisis 
before  recovery,  why  should  they  not  afterwards  ?  What  has 
changed  their  meaning  ?  Is  their  testimony  ^^  too  good "  to 
be  true  ?  But  let  us  consider  further  in  reference  to  this 
subject. 
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Symptoms  are  ¥dtne8sesy  and  their  office  is  to  infonn  tlie 
physician  of  the  nature  and  location  of  disease.  To  this  end 
they  contribute^  and  they  utter  pathological  truth^  to  the  med- 
ical observer  not  to  be  misunderstood.  I  claim^  therefore^  that 
the  removal  of  genuine  phthisical  symptoms,  is  evidence  of 
the  cure  of  the  disease,  and  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
we  should  not  seek  to  connect  them  vdth  some  other  malady. 

And  in  urging  the  sentiment,  that  phthisis  may  &e,  and 
ofien  is  J  cured,  I  am  not  only  warranted  by  the  foregoing  con- 
siderations, but  our  latest  and  best  authorities  on  this  subject 
are  of  the  same  opinion.  Sweet,  Sweetsteb,  NEwroiir, 
Obeen,  Louis,  Clabk,  Williams,  Bennst,  Andbal,  Bon- 
l>fiT,  etc.,  are  among  them,  and  testify,  in  effect,  that  cases  of 
recovery  are  not  unconunon. 

I  might  quote  from  these  writers  to  great  extent  upon  this 
point,  but  it  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  do  so ; 
suffice  it,  therefore,  to  offer  the  following,  as  illustrative  of  the 
question  under  consideration : 

Says  Dr.  Bennet,  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  great  wc»:k  on 
^^Tuberculosis":  ^^ It  is  a  matter  of  very  great  moment,  to 
show,  not  only  that  tubercles  may  be  arrested  at  an  early 
stage  of  their  development  and  when  they  are  limited  in  ex- 
lent,  but  that  cavities  of  large  size  may  be  completely  healed^ 
and  leave,  even  in  the  midst  of  healthy  lung,  unequivocal 
traces  of  their  tubercular  origin.''  He  also  adds :  ^'  If,  then, 
the  further  deposition  of  tubercle  could  be  arrested,  there 
seems  no  reason  why  cavities  in  the  lungs  should  not  heal 
with  the  same  frequency  as  abscesses  in  other  internal  oigans. 
Indeed,  the  carefal  dissections  of  morbid  anatomists  have 
recently  shown  that  this  arrestment,  instead  of  being  of  rare 
^or  occasional  oocurrence,  really  happens  with  extreme  fre- 
quency.'' These  conclusions,  it  will  be  perceived,  are  not  of 
a  speculative  or  hypothetical  character,  but  are  based  upon 
post-mortem  dlbsections  and  observations,  which  render  them 
of  infallible  and  unmistakable  import. 
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In  an  article  written  by  Dr.  Cox,  of  New  York,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  late  Dr.  Pabbish,  of  Philadelphia,  he  says :  ^^  He 
had  tubercles  at  about  twenty  years  of  age.  In  1823,  his 
health  having  then  been  good  for  twenty  years,  he  informed 
me  of  his  case ;  and  said,  that  such  was  ihe  prejudice  of  med-* 
ical  men,  that  they  would  listen  to  no  facts,  or  arguments,  on 
the  Buliject ;  and  tiliat  he  did  not  speak  of  it,  as  it  only  made 
them  laugh.''  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Pabbibh,  his  lungs  were 
examined,  and  his  own  opinion  was  f(/und  correct.  He  had 
had  phthisis,  recovered  from  it,  and,  eighteen  years  sinee,  died 
of  8<mie  other  disease.  Thus  do  '^men  prefer  darkness  rather 
than  light,''  and  the  maaes  of  their  own  unbelief  to  the  troibe 
which  Anatomical  Boienoe  bas  ftunished  for  those  more  wil^ 
ling  to  ^'oome  to  a  knowledge  oi  the  truth." 

Most  emphatically,  therefore,  dio  I  dissent  from  ihe  condu«^ 
sion,  that  because  a  patient  has  reoovered,  he  could  not  hav« 
had  ConiBumption — to  this  ^^we  demur,"  in  legal  parlance^ 
On  tiie  contrary,  I  am  satisfied  that  most  physicians  of  exp^^ 
riraoe  have  witnessed  instances  of  its  cure.  For  one,  I  havd 
had  oases  in  my  own  practice,  and  at  least  one  of  the  kind 
now  under  treatment,  and  in  an  advanced  state  of  recovery* 

Such  considerations  as  these  should  have  their  due  and 
legitimate  influence  upon  both  patient  and  physician.  And 
whilst  to  the  one,  they  afford  the  health-restoring  influences 
of  hope,  to  the  other  they  are  an  intimation  that,  under  an 
appropriate  system  of  treatment,  Tnany  art  the  cases  of  CbiH 

I 

sumption  admitting  a  cure. 

loNLA,  Michigan,  January  28d,  18G8. 
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ABT.  TL— TalerUnate  of  Ammoiila. 


By  Fbedebick  Steabns,  Phabmaoeutist. 


Ik  a  paper  published  in  the  FeninmUar  Jowmal  of  Medicine^ 
for  June,  1857,  I  stated  a  method  of  preparing  a  syrupy 
solution  of  this  salt  from  commercial  valerianic  acid,  each 
teaspoonful  of  which  represented  four  grains  of  the  crystal- 
ized  valerianate ;  as  the  use  of  this  valerianate  has  increased 
and  the  demand  is  often  for  it  in  crystalized  form,  I  propose, 
as  an  addenda  to  my  former  paper  on  the  same  subject,  to 
state  more  in  detail  the  method  I  employ  for  preparing,  first, 
Valerianic  Acid,  and,  secondly,  its  Ammonia  Salt. 

Valerianic  Acid  is  produced  when  purified  amylic  spirit, 
or  fusel  oil  (Cio  Hu  0  +  H  0),  is  acted  upon  by  a  mixture  of 
sulphuric  acid,  bichromate  of  potassa,  and  water ;  by  means 
of  these  oxidizing  agents,  the  amylic  spirit  gains  two  equiva- 
lents of  oxygen,  and  loses  two  of  hydrogen,  and  becomes 
(  Cio  Ho  Os  +  H  0  )  Valerianic  Acid.  Crude  fusel  oil  is  read- 
ily obtained  wherever  alcohol  is  distilled  in  large  quantities 
firom  com  or  potato  spirit,  it  forming  a  portion  of  the  residue 
left  in  the  still  when  the  pure  spirit  has  been  drawn  off.  The 
cost  of  the  crudely- washed  amylic  spirit  is  about  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  per  gallon.  It  is  further  purified  by  washing 
with  water,  and  subsequent  repeated  distillation  from  chloride 
of  calcium,  preserving  only  for  use  that  portion  which  comes 
over  at  a  temperature  of  from  269°  to  275°  F. 

The  process  for  preparing  the  Acid  is  as  follows : 

Take  Bichromate  Potassa    .  four  and  a  half  ounces. 

Sulphuric  Acid     .    .     three  and  onefourth  fluid  ounces. 
Pure  Fusel  Oil  .    •    •  two  fluid  ounces. 
Water two  pints. 

First  powder  the  bichromate  of  potassa ;  add  the  water,  pre- 
viously heated  to  about  150°;  then  add  the  sulphuric  acid 
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gradually ;  and  when  the  solution  has  cooled,  place  it  in  a 
t^lorence  flask,  or  retort  of  suitable  size,  and  adapted  to  a 
ireceiver ;  then  add  the  fusel  oil,  agitating  the  mixture;  when 
the  action  has  ceased,  and  it  has  cooled  to  80"",  connect  the 
flask  or  retort  with  the  receiver,  and  apply  the  heat ;  distil 
one  quart,  or  until  the  contents  of  the  flask  froth  up.  The 
distillate,  consisting  of  a  watery  solution  of  Valerianic  Acid^ 
is  then — after  having  removed  the  thin  superstratum  of  apple 
oil  (valerianate  of  oxide  of  amyle) — to  be  neutralized  by  means 
of  a  solution  of  caustic  soda,  and  evaporated  until  of  a  syrup 
consistency.  This  dense  solution  of  valerianate  of  soda  is 
then  to  be  decomposed  by  means  of  muriatic  acid,  adding  it 
in  slight  excess ;  the  oily  xV alerianic  Acid  rises  to  the  top,  and 
is  removed  by  means  of  a  pipette  or  small  glass  syringe,  and  is 
purified  by  rectification  repeatedly  over  chloride  of  calcium. 

To  prepare  crystalized  Valerianate  of  Ammonia  from  th^ 
Acid,  'a  portion  is  super -saturated  with  freshly -powderclfl. 
oarbonate  of  ammonia.  It  should  be  prepared  in  a  wide- 
mouthed,  loosely-stopped  bottle,  adding  the  carbonate  of  am- 
monia gradually  until  the  solution  shows  an  alkaline  reaction 
to  test  paper.  In  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  it  changes 
into  a  snow  white,  irregularly  crystaline  mass ;  this,  from  its 
deliquescent  nature,  should  be  placed  in  closely-stopped  vials, 
oontaining  not  over  one-half  or  one  drachm  each. 

The  minimum  dose  of  the  Salt  is  stated  to  be  from  four 
to  six  grains,  in  water  or  syrup. 

Dbtboit,  March  15th,  1868.  • 
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THE  PHYSICIAN'S  HAND  BOOK  of  PRACTICE,  and  MEMORANDA 
FOB  1858:  Containing  a  Classified  List  of  Diseases,  with  their  Sjmp* 
toma,  ComplioationB,  etc ;  an  Alphabetical  List  of  Remedial  AgentSi 
whh  their  Properties,  Preparations,  and  Doses;  a  Classified  List  pf^ 
Poisons,  with  then*  Symptoms  and  Antidotes;  Examples  of  Extempo- 
raneous Prescriptions,  and  Abbreviations  of  the  terms  used  in  Pre- 
flmbing,  with  their  Translation  into  English.  To  which  is  added  a 
Eeooird  for  Daily  Practice,  prepared  for  the  Names  of  thirty,  or  sizl;y 
Patients,  and  other  Memoranda.  Second  Edition.  By  Wic.  Elksr,  M.  D. 
and  LxYi  Rbubin,  M.D.    New  York:  Stringer  &  Townsend,  1858. 

A  LONG  title  to  a  very  amall  book ;  the  title  could  not,  howr 
«yer,  be  any  shorter,  for  it  is  but  a  simplQ  enumerttkion  of 
the  contents  of  the  little  book.  It  constitutes  the  union,  in 
a  pocket  form,  of  a  very  much  and  very  judiciously  condensed 
manual  of  practical  medicine,  and  ^e  Physician's  Visiting 
List,  and  other  memoranda.  To  those  who  rely  upon  this 
kind  of  assistance  to  the  memory,  the  little  work  under  con- 
sideration must  prove  of  very  great  value.  The  blanks,  com- 
prising the  visiting  list,  a  register  for  important  cases,  general 
memoranda,  names  and  addresses,  obstetric  cases,  bills  and 
accounts  made  up,  and  names  and  addresses  of  nurses,  we 
think  are  superior  to  any  that  have  heretofore  been  published. 
We  would  suggest  to  the  publishers  the  propriety  of  issuing 
an  edition  of  the  blanks,  without  the  practical  manual.  We 
doubt  not  that  the  wants  of  very  many  call  for  an  ample  but 
compact  form  of  blanks,  occupying  but  little  space  in  the 
breast-pocket.     The  comprehensiveness,  shape,  and  size  of 
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these  blanks  are  admirable,  and,  without  the  manual,  would 
form  a  remarkably  thin  volume,  the  presence  of  which  in  the 
pocket  would  hardly  be  notieed.  G. 


THE  PACIFIC  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL.  Edited  and 
Published  by  John  B.  Trask,  M.  D.,  and  David  Woosteb,  M.  D, 
Vol  L  No.  1.     San  Francisco,  1858. 

Two  or  three  attempts  have  been  made  in  California  to  main- 
tain periodical  medical  literature.  Considering  the  failure  of 
these  very  creditable  attempts^  we  can  not  but  admire  the 
enterprise  and  boldness  which  have  prompted  the  establish- 
\  ment  of  the  Pacijlc  Medical  and  Surgical  Joumaly  the  1st 
Ko.  of  which  has  just  reached  our  table^  and  gives  us  great 
hopes  of  its  permanence.  It  is  edited  by  John  B.  Tbask, 
H.  D.^  and  David  Woosteb^  M.  D.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to 
welcome  them  to  the  fraternity^  and  to  what  we  consider  the 
not  unpleasant  duties  of  Medical  Journalism.  Dr.  Woostke 
ifl^  if  we  mistake  not,  a  Wolverine,  and  as  such,  we  extend  ta 
him  our  editorial  digits  for  an  extra  pressure.  Q-, 


I 
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Salntotory. 

The  respective  readers  of  the  Pemnaular  Joumai  of  Med- 
icine and  the  Medical  Independent  have  already  been  informed 
of  arrangements  for  the  consolidation  of  those  two  Journals 
into  a  new  one,  and  that  the  present  issue,  imder  the  present 
name,  would  appear  at  this  time. 

As  this  Joumai, — The  Peninsulab  and  Independent 
—will  be  continued  to  the  subscribers  of  the  former  JoumalB, 
unless,  at  the  option  of  either,  other  arrangements  are  made^ 
it  is  but  just  to  those  subscribers,  as  well  a^  to  all  others  whom 
we  ask  for  support,  or  who  may  wish  to  take  a  joumai  of  this 
character,  that  its  objects  and  general  policy  should  be  clearly 
set  forth. 

The  object  in  the  consolidation  which  has  occurred,  and  in 
the  establishment  of  The  Peninsulab  and  Independent^  is 
not  to  advocate  and  advance  any  specific  measures  or  partio- 
ular  course  of  Medical  Policy  respecting  which  there  are 
differences  of  opinion  among  the  legitimate  and  recognized 
members  of  the  Profession ;  neither  is  the  object  to  advance 
the  interests  of  any  particular  party,  clique,  or  set  of  men  at 
the  expense  of  any  other  set  of  men  whatever.  This  Joumai 
is  not  to  be  the  organ  of  any  particular  portion  of  the  Pro- 
fession— of  any  Section,  or  any  SchooL 

The  right  to  establish  organs  of  this  kind,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advocating  particular  measures,  or  representing  parti- 
cular schools  or  parties,  or  even  the  policy  of  doing  so  under 
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particular  circumstanceB,  is  not  questioned — it  is  onlj  stated 
that  such  is  not  the  object  of  this  Journal  The  interests 
which  in  this  enterprise  are  attempted  to  be  combined  will  not 
allow  of  such  a  policy;  and  it  is  foreign  alike  to  our  feelings^ 
as  well  as  to  what  we  regard  the  best  interests  of  the  Profes- 
sion among'  us,  to  bd  engaged  in  the  controversies  which 
would  naturally  occur  in  the  organ  of  any  party  capable  of 
being  assailed. 

In  saying  this,  we  by  no  means  pledge  ourselves  to  silence 
on  all  or  any  subjects  of  professional  conduct  or  medical  policy 
respecting  which  there  may  b^  differences  ^f  opimon'  aJnong 
leoogniBed  medfical  men~we^  hope  the  Jourkal  will  ever  be 
ibund  firm  in  the  loaintesianoe  of  those  great  prmciptoi  of 
Medical  Bthics  recognized  and  enforoed  by  tiie  higheBt^  aiv- 
thority  among  us ;  but  it  i.  promised  tiiat  oa  att  qa^tbmB 
not  adueady  settled  in  tha  Professinn,  and  which  it  shall  be 
disemed  proper  to  have  introduoed,  ite  pages  shall  bel  open  to 
.a<£Eur  and  eouvteonsi  expression  of  apimcma  and  steiwmeBt 
of  argument  im,  ail^r  side^  so  I6ng  as  improper  persanaMtiai 
lie  aareMlj  avoided 

Our  aidant  wisbes  axe  to  make  tiie  Journal  the  oigBoiat 
the  whole  Profession  within  the  range  of  its  circulatiooi*-^to 
(ftLhodsh  a  medium  foe  the  dissemination  of  pnofessional  knowl- 
edge^  and  the  interchange  of  pro&ssional  opinions-^  to  build 
-nip  a  domestic  medical  literature^  while,  at  the  same  time^  we 
'diaU  attempt  to  give  a  synopsis  of  medical  intelligence^  and 
vecord  the  nnprov^ooents  made  m  our  Science  and  Art  in  every 
port  of  the  world. 

In  the  furtherance  of  these  intentions,  we  have  the  ass«m 
onces  of  the  co-operation  of  a  large  number  of  the  Profession 
^**^0i{  those  who  have  hitherto  contributed  to  the  former  Jour- 
nals, besides  others  whose  productions  have  not  appeared  on 
their  pages. 

Of  the  n^anner  in  which  the  general  scientific  and  literary 
interest  qf  the  haw  Joioimal  will  be  sustained,  those  who  hove 
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boen  readers  of  its  predecessors  must  judge  for  themselyes. 
We  can  assure  all,  that  efforts  will  not  be  abated^  and  that 
no  labor  and  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  The  Peninsulab 
AND  Ikdbpemdent  uot  inferior  in  these  respects  to  any  of  its 
cotemporaries. 

We  have  great  confidence  in  the  additional  interest  and 
value  which  will  be  secured  to  our'  readers,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Pharmaceutical  Department.  A  majority  being 
practitioners,  residing  out  of  cities  and  larger  commercial 
towns,  in  which  latter  places  alone  Pharmaceutists  devo- 
ted to  that  business  can  find  sufficient  support,  are  under 
the  necessity  of  selecting  and  preparing  their  own  medi- 
cines, and  dispensing  their  own  prescriptions  (indeed,  all 
practitioners  have  more  or  less  to  do  in  this  way — at  least 
they  direct  the  particular  formulae  to  be  used);  and  in  the 
conducting  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Department,  special  refer- 
ence will  be  had  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  great  body 
of  practitioners.  A  physician's  success  so  essentially  dependB 
upon  the  purity  of  his  medicines,  and  the  accuracy  and  neat- 
ness with  which  they  are  prepared  and  dispensed,  that  the 
importance  of  being  instructed  on  all  these  points,  and  of 
being  informed  of  all  the  latest  improvements  in  rendering 
medicines  more  uniform  and  reliable  in  effects,  and  more  eligi- 
ble and  agreeable  in  form,  can  but  be  appreciated  by  all.  It 
is  also  intended  to  make  this  department  important  to  Drug- 
gists and  Pharmaceutists ;  and  as  aU  intelligent  gentlemen 
of  this  class  feel  an  interest  in  the  general  affairs  of  the 
Medical  Profession,  with  which  they  have  such  intimate  rela- 
tions, a  large  circulation  and  extended  field  of  usefulness 
among  them  is  anticipated. 

On  the  subject  of  controversies  and  personalities,  firom  the 
peculiar  circumstances  under  which  this  Journal  has  com- 
menced, and  as  a  guide  to  our  future  contributors  and  correa- 
pcmdents,  it  seems  proper  that  we  should  be  somewhat  more 
explicit,  and,  once  for  all,  that  our  course  should  be  definitely 
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stated  and  distinctly  defined.  By  an  agreement  made  be- 
tween the  editors,  it  is  specified  that,  "both  in  the  production 
of  their  own  pens,  and  in  the  contribntions  and  selections, 
they  will  guard  with  vigilance  against  the  indulgence  of  any 
partisan  feelings  or  practices;  that  they  will  guard  against 
the  revival  of  past  controversies  connected  with  the  history  of 
'  the  former  Journals,  or  any  of  the  persons  and  parties  con- 
nected in  any  manner  with  them ;  that  all  improper  personal- 
ities shall  be  excluded,  and  all  subjects  specially  tending  to 
the  production  of  personalities,  or  the  engendering  of  feelings 
i^QConsistent  with  the  proper  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Profes- 
sion ;  and  that,  in  every  way,  due  courtesy  and  forbearance 
shall  be  exercised  towards  alL''  In  the  observance  of  these 
roles,  we  shall  endeavor  to  exercise  a  wise  discretion,  but  a 
firm  execution,  guarding  with  vigilance  the  general  peace  of 
Profession. 

Knowing  how  futile  will  be  all  our  attempts  at  malring 
the  Journal  what  we  desire,  without  the  co-operation  and 
and  support  of  the  great  body  of  the  Profession  around  ns^ 
we  ask  them  for  their  active  aid,  both  by  their  contributions 
and  subscriptions,  so  long  as  we  shall  seem  to  deserve  it. 

A.  B.  PALMER. 
MOSES  GUNN. 
FREDERICK  STEARNS. 

Mltorial  IndlTldullly. 

The  species  of  acquaintance  which  is  formed  between  the 
Editors  of  Medical  Periodicals,  and  between  them  and  their 
general  readers,  constitutes  an  interesting  feature  of  periodical 
medical  literature.  This  interest  is  entirely  independent  of 
acquaintance  of  a  personal  nature,  and  not  unfrequently  leads 
to  the  formation  of  bonds  of  sympathy  hardly  surpassed  by 
ties  resulting  firom  personal  intercourse.  Mental  and  moral 
traits  are  evinced  in  editorial  writings,  oftentimes  not  less 
tinmistakable  than  those  which  are  shadowed  forth  in  daily 


firiendly  and  professional  intercourse.  We  thus  gradually 
wrive  at  a  feeling  of  acquaintance^  the  pleasure  of  which 
is  only  surpassed  by  that  which  is  experienced  in  the  manual 
grasp,  and  the  recognition  in  which  eye  answereth  to  eye.  A 
large  portion  of  the  readers  of  medical  journals,  also,  experir 
ence  this  feeling  towards  the  editors  whose  writings  they 
periodically  peruse. 

The  appearance  of  a  journal  upon  our  table,  is  not'  unlike 
the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  a  friend,  in  which  congeniality  of 
thought  strikes  an  answering  chord,  or  a  sentiment  advanced 
Bwakens  thought  and  prompts  investigation.  For  ourself,  we 
never  read  an  editorial  without  experiencing  a  desire  to  know 
tohoae  thoughts  are  addressing  us,  and,  in  the  absence  of  this 
knowledge,  we  fail  to  derive  a  frill  degree  of  satisfaction. 
We  r^ret  that  some  of  our  editorial  brethren  choose  to  retire 
behind  a  signature  which  completely  shrouds  their  individual- 
ity. We  assure  them  that  we  would  much  prefer  to  know 
them  more  intimately.  Will  they  not  append  their  initials 
to  their  articles  ?  The  authorship  of  the  editorials  in  the 
Pbninstjlab  and  Independent  will  always  be  designated  by 
our  respective  initials.  G-. 


Befom  In  Weli^ts  and  Measnres. 

The  discussion  of  this  reform  has  been  continued  by  Pro£ 
Pbootob  in  a  recent  editorial  (American  Journal  of  Plunr^ 
macyy  Jan.,  1858),  and  by  Edward  Pabbish,  in  the  March 
No.  of  the  Druggists'  Circular ,  both  taking  opposite  views 
to  those  of  Dr.  Guthbie,  expressed  in  his  Report  to  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  and  of  the  writer,  as 
stated  in  his  article  upon  this  reform,  published  in  the  No- 
vember No.  of  the  Medical  Independent.  They  are  advocates 
of  the  duodecimal  system,  from  its  convenience  in  dividing, 
even  by  the  eye,  material  substances  into  halves,  quarters, 
and  eighths,  over  that  system  which  requires  such  to  be  divi* 
ded  into  tenths. 
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ISoWy  ify  88  admitted  by  Mr.  Pi.rbibh,  the  OGJculatiQfi  ci 
mere  immberg  ia  best  facilitated  by  the  deoimcU  way  of  recfe- 
iwmgy  why  18  it  not  best  to  adopt  that  for  all  our  scales  of 
iDeasuremeiity  and  tor  oonyemence  sake  apply  the  only  spedal 
]^actical  value  of  the  duodecimal  system  to  it,  by  using 
•ub-divisions  on  the  latter  plan  of  ihe  standard  divisions  of 
the  decimal  one ;  for  example,  the  decimal  pound,  ounce, 
dntchm,  and  scruple,  in  a  set  of  weights  and  measures,  could 
«ach  be  followed  by  its  half  and  quarter,  representing,  deoi- 
maUy,  five-tenths  and  twenty^five  hundredths  of  each,  as  this 
same  method  is  even  now  employed  in  our  sets  of  weights. 
We  think  the  utility  of  the  duodecimal  way  of  calculating 
would  be  retained. 

We  really  can  not  agree  with  Mr.  PAmtiSH  in  his  desire 
to  reform  our  coinage  (such  a  change  would  make  its  dghtfas 
imd  sixteenths  like  those  of  the  Mexican  coinage),  because  we 
deem  that  the  force  of  the  argument,  so  far,  is  in  favor  of  the 
Heform  of  all  systems  of  measurement,  adapting  them  to  iM 
decimal  systems  of  notation  and  coinage,  and  from  the  belief 
that  the  present  and  persistent  use  of  Mexican  sixpences  and 
shillings,  aside  from  their  abundance  in  our  circulation  of 
coin  heretofore,  is  due  to  the  increased  profit y  obtained  by 
their  employment  in  small  retail  sales,  there  being  usually  as 
much  of  an  article  given  a  purchaser  for  a  half-dime  as  fbr  a 
sixpence,  and  as  much  for  &  dime  as  for  a  shilling. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  applying  new  names  to., the 
divisions  of  a  new  system  loses,  we  think,  much  of  its  foro6^ 
when  it  is  remembered  that  each  proposed  decimal  weight  h 
nearest  to  that  one  in  the  present  system  from  which  it  takes 
its  name,  and  the  addition  of  a  symbol  or  the  word  ^'  new^'* 
when  the  divisions  of  the  new  system  were  written  or  expree- 
•ed,  until  it  became  thoroughly  known,  would  be  much  easier 
than  to  remember  the  relations  between  the  divisions  of  the 
present  system  and  those  of  the  proposed  one,  under  new  and 
strange  names. 
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Tke  admission  of  the  fact  that  the  decimal  system  is  best 
adapted  to  the  expression  of  great  or  minute  quantities  proves 
to  us  its  applicability,  in  preference  to  the  others,  to  our 
weights  and  measures,  because  we  have  shown  that  in  prac- 
tice, the  principal  advantages  occurring  in  the  use  of  duo- 
decimals may  accompany  it. 

So  far  in  the  discussion  of  this  reform,  the  arguments  are 
in  favor,  we  think,  of  the  applicability  of  the  decimal  plan 
to  our  wants,  but  we  hope  to  see  the  views  of  others  who  are 
interested  in  this  movement  expressed  through  the  pages  of 
our  Journals.  F.  S. 


Igreeftble  Vedleines. 

We  notice,  with  pleasure,  the  many  efforts  made  nowadays 
by  Manufacturing  Pharmaceutists  to  overcome  the  nauseous 
taste  and  repulsive  nature  of  medicinal  agents,  by  putting 
{hem  into  forms  the  most  agreeable  to  the  taste  and  attractive 
to  the  eye. 

Among  the  latest  improvements  of  the  kind  is  that  ol 
enclosing  medicines  employed  usually  in  a  piUular  form  in  a 
coating  of  sugar  and  gelatine. 

Cane  sugar,  in  combination  with  gelatine,  seems  to  us 
especially  applicable  to  the  covering  of  pills,  and  of  more 
practical  utility  than  the  old  ways,  because  the  process  can  be 
conducted  at  a  low  temperature,  without  injury  to  the  most 
decomposable  of  saline  or  extractive  matters.  The  coating^ 
being  perfect,  protects  them  from  air  and  moisture,  and  tends 
to  preserve  them  for  a  long  period  in  warm  climates;  this 
coating  readily  dissolves  in  the  stomach,  which  advantage  does 
not  apply  to  pills  coated  with  gold  or  silver  leaf,  or  with  the 
gum-resins.  Patients  that  have  a  strong  aversion  to  taking 
medicines  in  the  pillular  form,  readily  overcome  that  feeling 
in  taking  these. 

Our  readers  will  find,  in  the  Advertising  Department,  lists 
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of  these  preparations  as  made  by  Tildbn  &  Co.^  and  as  im- 
ported  by  Mr.  Bbichabd,  of  New  York.  F.  8. 


Publishers'  Card. 

The  Peninsular  and  Independent  Medical  JoiibnaIi 
will  be  issued  promptly  upon  the  first  day  of  each  month. 

We  are  confident  that^  from  its  abundant  and  able  literary 
resources,  this  journal  will  assume  a  front  rank  in  the  period- 
ical Medical  Literature  of  the  coimtry.  We  are  assured  of 
the  determination  of  the  Editors  to  make  it  of  real  interest 
and  of  practical  value — worth  'many  times  its  cost — to  all 
interested  in  the  progress  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy. 

We  have  fixed  the  yearly  subscription  at  the  lowest  amount 
at  which  such  a  Journal  can  be  afforded,  and  made  to  pay  its 
own  expenses,  even  upon  the  largest  of  average  subscription 
lists.  In  contracting,  therefore,  to  publish  it  for  a  certain 
period  of  time,  we  have  coimted  its  cost,  and  are  determined 
to  adopt,  and  strictly  to  adhere  to,  the  Cash  System^  and 
accordingly  shall  invariably  require  from  all  who  become  sub- 
scribers, the  pre-payment  of  the  yearly  fee  of  two  dollars. 

Those  gentlemen  who  receive  this  No.,  and  not  the  suc- 
ceeding ones,  will  understand  a  non-compliance  with  our  terms 
to  be  the  reason  why  it  is  not  sent  them. 

Physicians,  Druggists,  Dentists,  Chemists,  and  many  Arti- 
sans will  find  in  our  Advertising  Department,  the  business 
cards  and  lists  of  specialities  of  many  of  the  best  commercial 
and  manufacturing  houses  in  the  Union,  which,  from  business 
intercourse  and  from  a  personal  knowledge,  we  can  commend 
commend  with  the  utmost  confidence. 

A  Catalogue  and  Prices-Current  is  inserted  in  the  adver- 
tising department,  for  the  use  of  the  Profession.  It  is  to  be 
corrected  monthly,  and  will  give  them  the  current  value  of 
almost  every  article  they  require. 

HIGBY  &  STEARNS. 


SitUtWh  ^tiitlts. 


-♦-•-•- 


»  to  the  Vte  Of  BtBlo4lie  of  Mereary,  In  CoMbliiAtloii  with  Che  Bsys  of  Che  Sib,  ftr  the 

Omre  of  Goltie. 


Bt  F.  J.  MouAT,  M.  D.,  F.  B.  0.  S., 

Inipcotor  of  Jaila  and  Dlapeuftrias,  BengaL 


Lf  the  diBtricts  about  Motiharee,  Segowlee,  Bethiah,  Bhagoha,  and  on 
to  Goruckpore — indeed,  along  the  whole  line  of  the  Teraie — ^the  goitre  is  so 
preyalent  that  it  can  scarcely  be  an  oyer-estimate,  to  state  that,  in  manj 
localities,  one  individual  in  ten  is  afflicted  with  this  horrible  disorder. 

In  some  cases  the  tumor  attains  a  certain  size,  and  passes  into  a  chronio 
state,  without  serious  inconyenience  to  the  person  affected;  in  others  it 
increases  rapidly,  and,  at  the  end  of  a  few  years,  after  becoming  an  enor- 
mous excrescnce,  terminates  in  loss  of  intellect  in  some  cases,  and  in  othen 
in  death. 

In  the  cold  weather  of  1854-55,  Captain  Cunningham,  second  in  com- 
mand, 12th  Irregular  Cayalry,  began  to  apply  the  Biniodide  to  the  goitre  in 
the  following  manner: 

An  ointment  was  prepared,  according  to  a  formula,  as  follows : — 

Melt  8  pounds  lard  or  mutton  suet,  strain  and  clean ;  when  nearly  cool, 
add  9  drachms  of  Biniodide  of  Mercury,  taking  care  to  make  the  powder 
fine  by  trituration  in  a  mortar. 

Work  in  the  mortar  until  no  grains  of  red  are  apparent  in  the  oint- 
ment, and  put  in  pots  for  use,  taking  care  always  to  keep  both  powder  and 
ointment  from  the  rays  of  light. 

Use  as  follows :  — 

About  an  hour  after  sunrise,  apply  the  ointment  to  the  goitre  with  a 
spatula  made  of  ivory  or  thin  broad  smooth  bamboo,  quantity  according  to 
size  of  tumor ;  rub  it  well  in  for  at  least  ten  minutes.  Let  the  patient  then 
sit  with  his  goitre  held  well  up  to  the  sun,  and  let  him  remain  so  as  long 
as  he  can  endure  it 

It  is  probable  that,  about  noon,  he  will  suffer  severe  pain  from  the 
blistering  effect  of  the  ointment,  although  no  pustules  are  raised  on  the 
skin.    About  2  p.  m.  the  ointment  should  again  be  applied  with  a  very 
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careful  and  tender  hand ;  and  the  patient  should  he  dispatched  to  his  home^ 
with  orders  not  to  touch  the  ointment  on  any  account  with  the  hand,  hut 
to  allow  it  to  he  gradually  ahsorhed,  which  ahsprption  will  he  complete  on 
the  third  day. 

This  treatment  is  quite  sufficient  for  an  ordinary  cure.  Should  the 
case  he  a  very  had  one,  the  patient  is  ordered  to  return  next  year,  for  the 
removal  of  what  may  remain  of  the  tumor.  Except  in  goitres  of  the  yery 
largest  size,  this  is  seldom  neqessary.  After  the  application  of  the  second 
year,  no  goitre  has  heen  known  to  continue. 

The  patients  hegin  to  come  ahout  the  middle  of  Novemher,  and  con- 
tinue to  the  end  of  March ;  after  that  time,  the  sun's  rays  act  so  yiolentlj 
on  tbe  medicine,  that  it  is  not  adviAable  to  apply  it 

The  cures  effected  have  been  rery  numerous.  On  my  arriyal  at  Segow- 
lee,  I  was  glad  to  join  Captain  Cunningham  in  this  good  work;  but  with 
him  rests  all  the  credit  of  having  established  it 

The  cases  are  not  now  so  numerous  as  in  1856.  At  that  time,  600  or 
600  were  not  unfrequently  treated  in  a  single  day;  a  small  charge  of  8  pioe 
for  each  cure  was  levied  for  some  time,  in  order  to  make  to  make  the  people 
set  more  value  on  it ;  but  as  this  seemed  to  check  some  patients,  it  wai 
discontinued. 

Until  lately,  no  exact  account  of  the  numbers  treated  has  been  kept; 
but,  since  Captain  Cunningham  commenced,  up  to  the  present  time,  it  ctn 
not  have  been  less  than  60,000.  Many  come  from  a  very  great  distance— 
Goruckpore,  Mozufferpore,  Mulaye — but  the  cases  in  the  vicinity  an 
decidedly  less  numerous;  in  &ct,  the  disorder  is  being  extinguished.  In 
no  case,  except  one,  have  we  fiiiled  to  make  a  complete  cure  during  the 
second  year. 

I  am  now  on  the  point  of  departure  for  England,  and  I  should  be  glad 
to  think  that  the  medicine  might  be  continued  to  the  .people.  I  would 
propose  that  stations  for  its  application  should  be  established  at  Mozuffer- 
pore, at  Motiharee,  at  Segowlee,  at  Bethiah,  at  Rutawal  or  Bhogaha,  tX 
Riamnuggur,  and  at  Goruckpore.  To  each  station  might  be  appointed  a 
dresser,  on  rupees  8  per  mensem,  to  apply  the  ointment,  which  should  be 
ftimished  monthly  from  a  central  station.  It  would  be  proper  to  order  that 
the  ointment  be  always  applied  in  presence  of  the  dresser.  If  given  to  be 
carried  off,  it  wiU  be  sold.  Nothing  else  on  the  subject  strikes  me  at  pres- 
ent; but  cases  have  occurred  when  the  patient  rubbed  off  the  medicine^ 
when  the  smart  became  severe,  and  therefore  the  patients  should  be  kept 
until  sunset,  after  the  stuff  has  been  rubbed  on.  Any  cooly  can  be  taught 
to  do  it;  all  my  servants  apply  it,  and  some  of  the  troopers.  A  tender 
hand,  and  gentle  use  of  the  spatula,  aft;er  softening  the  ointment  by  work- 
ing up,  is  all  that  is  needed. 

Enclosed  is  the  list  of  cases  treated  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  year  by  me.    Capt  Cunningham  has  treated  many  hundred  cases 


to  tkese,  and,  m  I  wrlU,  patieiits  are  pouring  into  the  com- 
pound. Setting  humanity  aside,  I  think  that^  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  it 
would  pay  Goyemment  to  get  these  poor  people  cured,  for  each  life  or  eaoh 
found  man  must  be  worth  at  least  one  rupee  per  annum  to  the  revenue. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  rays  of  the  sun,  either  by  some  chemical 
action  on  the  ointment,  or  by  causing  its  more  rapid  absorption,  haye  much 
te  do  with  the  cures  effected ;  but  I  am  about  to  make  the  experiment  of 
treating  one  man  by  night,  before  a  large  fire,  and  comparing  the  case  with 
one  of  a  similar  size  and  standing,  treated  in  the  usual  way. 

By  this  means,  I  hope  to  ascertain  how  much  of  the  cure  depends  on 
Urn  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  whether  as  r^ards  chemical  properties  or 
Iha  absorbents  of  the  skin. 

{buUan  Amtala  ^  Med.  Scitnee^  and  Virginia  Med,  JonrtmL 
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if  baa  been  known  firom  immemorial  time  that  lost  structures  are  fi^uently 
fi-produced.  At  present  no  intelligent  medical  man  does  not  know  that 
under  &yorable  circumstances  all  structures  are  likely  to  be  re-produced 
aave  those  of  cartilage,  muscle,  and  brain.  Cartilage  is  some  times  re-pro- 
4ii€ed  in  yery  young  subjects,  but  for  the  most  part,  its  loss  is  supplied  by 
the  re-production  of  bone.  Lost  muscular  substance  is  never  re-produced, 
bnt  tendon  is  replaced  instead.  It  now  becomes  a  question  with  me  whether 
brain  is  not  re-produced,  though,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  subject  has  never 
peoapied  the  attention  of  medical  men. 

Perhaps  of  all  lost  structures,  bone  is  the  most  surely  re-produced, 
partioularly  after  the  middle  period  of  life.  In  fact,  after  the  age  of  forty, 
tli»  human  system  tends  strongly  towards  the  bony  formations ;  and  whfie 
nai^  other  structures  give  place  to  bone  even  before  that  age,  bone  never 
changes  into  any  of  the  other  tissues.  The  arteries  often  become  ossified, 
muscles  become  ossified,  tendons  become  ossified  in  the  advanced  period  of 
lib;  and  my  impression  is,  that  in  nearly  all  cases  of  healthy  persons, 
bone  is  much  more  surely  re-produced  than  any  other  structure.  Physiol- 
Ogiata  have  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  attempted  to  settle  the  question,  as  to 
whether  brain  is  ever  re-produced,  and  yet  it  strikes  me  that  much  evi- 
dence might  be  adduced  in  favor  of  the  proposition  that  such  is  the  case. 

But  having  touched  upon  this  question,  I  shall  leave  it  for  the  decision 
of  others,  and  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  practical  points  of  my 
•oiyect 

*  B«d  before  the  Ffteiflo  Medical  Mid  Surgical  AaaodatioD,  Deo.  17th,  188t. 
Vol.  L— D. 
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Much  is  now  known  in  regard  to  the  practical  results  of  re-prodoctiim 
of  bone,  under  fiiyonible  circumstances,  after  exsections,  which  was  not 
known  a  few  jears  since. 

Among  the  more  daring  of  the  present  European  surgeons,  operations 
are  boldly  performed,  comparatiyely  regardless  of  the  extent  of  incisions 
requisite  for  the  exsection  of  bones.  Perhaps  they  carry  the  practice  of 
exsection  too  for  when  applied  to  the  hip  joint,  seeing  that  the  dangers 
attendant  upon  the  operation  of  cutting  through  the  immense  amount  of 
soft  parts  to  complete  this  operation,  can  only  justify  the  procedure  in 
cases  which  are  hopelessly  incurable  otherwise.  But  upon  the  elbow,  wrist, 
ankle,  and  even  knee-jcints,  a  judicious  operation  would  seldom  jeopardise 
a  patient^s  life,  and  promises  favorable  results  in  nearly  every  instanoei  if 
the  patient  be  otherwise  healthy,  and  the  case  skillfully  managed. 

Probably  there  are  no  more  praiseworthy  achievements  in  surgery  than 
the  exsections  of  joints,  and  their  restoration  by  re-production.  But  Stms, 
.Fbrquson,  and  others,  pioneers  of  this  department  of  practical  surgery, 
have  omitted  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  very  important  duty,  viz. :  giving 
more  definite  rules  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  are  to  follow  them  in  the 
performance  of  these  operations.  In  fact,  their  own  operations  are  often 
very  deserving  of  censure;  at  least  in  one  respect,  if  no  other, — they  make 
too  many  transverse  incisions,  and  make  them  too  long.  It  is  true  the 
transverse  incisions  afford  the  greatest  &cility  for  the  removal  of  the  dis- 
eased bones;  but  that  convenience,  the  surgeon  should  always  be  willing 
to  forego,  in  order  to  avoid  the  sacrifice  of  blood-vessels.  It  matters  little 
about  the  length  of  the  longitudinal  incisions  upon  the  arms  and  legs,  if  judi- 
ciously made ;  but  the  transverse  incisions  sacrifice  both  blood-vesselB  and 
nerves,  and  consequently  endanger  the  safety  of  the  extremity  in  propor- 
tion to  their  extent 

It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  exsect  the  entire  ankle,  wrist,  or  elbow- 
joints,  without  dividing  a  single  important  blood-vessel 

The  most  common  fault  usually  committed  by  surgical  operators  k, 
that  they  do  not  allow  themselves  sufficient  room  by  tree  longitudinal  ineis- 
ions,  but  cutting  a  little,  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  another,  they 
divide  a  large  amount  of  tissue,  and  yet  do  not  give  themselves  space  \o 
remove  with  ease  the  diseased  bone.  The  process  of  re-production  of  bone 
is  always  tedious,  and  is  some  times  rendered  doubly  so  in  consequence  of 
the  exfoliation  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sound  bone. 

In  saw  an  arm  in  a  physician's  office,  in  this  city,  in  which  a  good  result 
was  promised,  had  time  been  allowed  for  the  cure  to  be  completed.  In 
that  case  a  large  piece  of  bone  had  exfoliated,  and  caused  the  part  to  be- 
come painful,  and  was  the  means  of  its  being  amputated.  I  do  not  know 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  history  of  this  case,  as  the  physician 
was  absent  at  the  time  I  saw  the  arm ;  but  was  informed  that  the  patient 
becoming  dissatisfied,  had  consulted  some  other  practitioner,  who  cut  off 
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the  limb.    The  arm  was  eyidently  sacrificed,  as  a  new  joint  was  alreadj  in 
process  of  formation. 

In  this  case  there  was  a  piece  of  exfoliated  bone  still  retained,  which 
kept  the  part  more  or  less  painful  for  some  time,  and  probably  caused  the 
the  patient  to  consult  another  practitioner,  by  which  he  lost  the  arm.  My 
present  plan  is,  to  keep  a  communication  between  the  outer  surface  and  the 
ends  of  all  the  bones  operated  upon  in  exsection  of  joints,  until  I  become 
satisfied  that  all  the  bone  disposed  to  exfoliation  has  been  thrown  off;  and 
it  "^ould  be  difiBcult,  if  not  impossible,  to  decide  upon  this  matter,  since 
healing  may  take  place  without  haying  the  wound  kept  open,  and  the  part 
femain  comparatively  healthy  for  some  weeks  before  a  portion  of  bone  dis- 
pose to  exfoliate  gives  rise  to  any  great  amount  of  local  inflammation. 

More  or  less  exfoliation  often  takes  place  after  exsections,  even  when 
•all  the  diseased  bone  has  been  carefully  removed.  The  violence  necessa- 
rily done  the  bone  during  the  operation,  may,  and  often  does,  cause  this 
result,  especially  if  the  cancellated  structure  near  the  end  of  the  bone  has 
been  passed  through  in  the  operation,  which  occurs  in  the  large  majoriij 
Df  cases. 

'  Bones  are  re-produced  to  an  extent  beyond  any  of  the  softer  tissues, 
«nd  I  am  convinced  that  the  shaft,  or  body,  of  the  long  bones  might  often 
be  re-produced  after  removal,  provided  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves  were 
left  undisturbed  in  the  operation. 

I  have,  in  several  instances,  removed  all  the  carpal,  and  most  of  the 
metacarpal  bones,  as  well  as  the  ends  of  both  the  radius  and  ulna,  always 
with  the  finest  results.  In  fact,  my  experience  convinces  me  that  it  is 
not  material  now  much  of  one  of  the  long  bones  is  removed,  a  re-produc- 
tion will  take  place  almost  as  surely  as  if  a  smaller  portion  merely  has  been 
exsected. 

If  I  had  a  case  in  which  the  entire  bones  of  the  arm,  forearm,  and 
wrist  were  diseased,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  remove  them,  under  the  fullest 
-confidence  that  re-production  would  take  place,  provided  there  was  nothing 
in  the  state  of  the  patients  health  otherwise  to  contra-indicate.  There 
would  be  a  re-production  of  soft  tissues  first,  and  with  that  the  limb  might 
be  used  more  or  less,  but,  a^  shown  before,  all  the  other  structures  tend  to 
the  bony  formation  as  age  advances,  and  it  is  a  principle  universally  recog- 
nized, that  nature  tries  to  replace  the  same  substance  in  the  same  place  as 
that  lost,  in  all  cases,  save  it  be  in  regard  to  cartilage,  muscle,  and  brain — 
therefore,  both  analogy  and  experience  would  tend  to  prove  that  re-produc- 
tion might  rationally  be  expected  in  such  cases. 

The  following  are  among  many  similar  cases  I  might  detail  in  support 
t>f  my  opinions : 

Mrs.  A.  M.,  aged  29,  near  Peoria,  111.,  mother  of  two  children,  was 
thrown  from  a  high  lumber  wagon,  in  May,  1852,  which  caused  a  luxatioa 
-of  the  right  ankle  joint,  and  much  bruising  of  the  foot  otherwise. 
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In  February,  1854,  she  consulted  me,  when  I  found  that  a  probe  oodtt 
be  passed  along  the  sinuses,  through  the  bones  of  the  foot  and  leg,  either 
transversely  or  obliquely,  in  nearly  a  dozen  different  places.  She  had  con- 
sulted many  medical  men,  all  of  whom  unhesitatingly  condemned  the  limb 
to  amputation.  I  had  already  a  little  experience  in  the  results  of  exsectiooB 
of  bones,  and  as  she  resolutely  refused  to  listen  to  any  proposal  for  an 
operation  that  did  not  promise  to  save  the  limb,  I  undertook  to  gratify  hor^ 
and  at  the  same  time  to  do  my  duty,  but  with  many  misgivings  as  to  saving^ 
the  limb,  I  must  confess.  She  was  placed  upon  her  back  and  ether  admin- 
istered. I  began  the  operation  by  making  an  incision,  commencing  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  middle  third  of  the  leg,  on  the  inner  side,  and  at  a  Mne 
corresponding  to  the  centre  of  the  tibia.  This  incision  was  carried  down- 
wards over  the  centre  of  the  internal  malleolus,  and  terminated  at  the  base 
of  the  great  toe.  A  corresponding  incision  was  made  on  the  other  side  of 
tlie  leg.  These  incisions  were  carried  down  to  the  bone,  and  looked  fri^^ 
fblly  large  after  being  made.  With  an  elevator  I  now  pressed  or  forced 
file  soft  parts  from  the  bones,  and  exposed  them  fully  without  dividing  a 
blood-vessel  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  require  a  ligature.  The  bones  «f 
the  ankle  were  so  much  decayed  that  I  could  now  turn  the  foot  finely  in 
any  direction.  Taking  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  an  assistant  waa 
directed  to  turn  the  foot  to  the  left  side  until  the  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula 
were  exposed,  by  which  I  readily  removed  such  portions  as  were  diseased, 
with  the  amputating  saw.  The  astragalus,  or  that  diseased  portion  of  it 
still  remaining,  was  next  removed.  The  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  os  caMs 
was  removed  by  the  chain  saw.  All  the  tarsal  and  the  basilar  half  of  iStt^ 
metatarsal  bones  were  then  removed  with  the  aid  of  the  scalpel,  bono 
forceps,  and  elevator. 

The  assistants  in  this  case  were  the  mother  of  the  patient  and  two  or 
three  of  the  neighboring  farmers,  who  fortunately  possessed  sufficient  cour- 
age to  assist  me.  The  patient  vras  extremely  poor,  and  had  bad  nureing 
after  the  operation,  but,  notwithstanding  this,  recovered  almost  perfectly, 
and  when  I  heard  from  her  last,  she  could  endure  as  much  with  that  tog 
and  foot  as  ever,  but  the  motion  of  the  joint  was  less  perfect 

That  re-production  of  bone  has  taken  place,  I  have  no  doubt 

Gase  2d:  A.  B.,  admitted  into  my  infirmary,  in  this  city,  in  February, 
1857,  with  disease  of  the  wrist,  implicating  the  lower  ends  of  the  radios 
and  ulna,  as  well  as  all  the  carpal  and  metacarpal  bones.  I  made  incisions 
about  six  inches  long,  on  both  the  dorsal  and  palmar  side  of  the  forearm, 
near  its  centre — being  careful  not  to  carry  the  inside  incision  as  for  as  the 
palmar  arch— exposed  the  bones,  removed  the  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna, 
all  the  carpal  and  the  major  part  of  all  the  metacarpal  bones.  This  wis 
done  without  sacrificing  any  blood-vessel  requiring  a  ligature. 

The  wound  was  kept  open  for  some  weeks,  until  I  became  satisfied  that 
the  remaining  bones  were  not  disposed  to  exfoliation,  when  it  was  permitted 
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t^htiL  The  patient  is  now,  Not.  10th,  1857,  at  work  tnd  oompanfivel^ 
well^  though  the  radio-carpal  joint  wanta  that  freedom  of  motion  wht^ 
aifctended  the  patient  after  the  first  operation  detailed,  hut  which,  I  think,  ill 
■llrihutable  chiefly  to  the  hd  that  the  latter  patient  had  no  courage  t» 
■Mnre  the  hand  forcibly,  nor  permit  it  to  be  done  during  the  progreaa  of 
eore — and  without  which  I  consider  it  impossible  to  have  ease  of  motiori^ 
the  ultimatum  of  operations  for  ezsection  of  joints. 

This  operation  was  performed  in  the  presence,  and  with  the  assistanoc^ 
tf  Drs.  B.  A.  Sheldon,  I.  Rowell,  L.  Grotbr,  Rxilkt,  McCaulkt,  and 
itiiera,  who  saw  the  patient  frequently  after. 

I  hate  two  other  cases  at  this  time,  similar  to  those  detailed,  and 
which  are  successfully  going  on  to  a  fayorable  termination ;  and  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  inyiting  members  of  the  Association  to  call  and  satis^ 
tikflmselres  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  the  plan  of  extensive  exsection  I 
practice. 

If  the  system  bo  correct,  it  should  be  established,  and  almost  univer- 
sally adopted  by  surgeons,  instead  of  sacrificing  limbs,  as  was  customary 
tntil  within  a  few  years  past,  and  is  still  pursued  by  nearly  all  practition- 
er of  this  coast 

The  following  rules  I  follow  in  all  cases  of  exsection  of  bones : 

1st  Make  the  longitudinal  incisions  very  free,  and  as  remote  from  the 
track  of  the  blood-vessels  as  possibla 

2d.  Never  make  a  transverse  incision  if  it  is  possible  to  remove  the 
diseased  bones  without 

8d.  Keep  tiie  wound  open  until  the  ends  of  bones  operated  on  beooeae 
eorek^  with  healthy  granulations. 

4th.  When  the  articular  extremities  forming  an  entire  joint  have  been 
tesected,  institute  a  forced  motion,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  as  soon  tm 
•uppuration  is  fairly  established. 

In  addition  to  facilitating  the  removal  of  all  portions  of  bone  disposed 
to  slough,  early  motion  has  the  finest  influence  in  hardening  the  new 
deposit  which  is  to  be  appropriated  to  the  formation  of  the  articular  surfi^ 
ces  of  the  future  joint. 

The  practicability  of  exsecting  the  entire  articular  extremities  of  bones 
forming  important  joints,  has  been  long  recognized  by  surgeons  who  noticed 
that  strength  and  motion  were  frequently  restored  afterward.  Thus  Du- 
PUTTBEN  exsected  the  os  astragalus  as  early  as  1818;  and  Mumm,  of  Phila- 
delphia, removed  the  sternal  extremity  of  the  clavicle  and  a  portion  of  the 
summit  of  the  sternum  for  caries,  and  in  eight  weeks  the  motion  of  the 
tpper  extremity  was  fully  restored;  the  space  thus  left  in  this  important 
aHtcalation  being  filled  up  by  the  re-production  of  fibro-cartilaginouflf 
iabstance  (vide  Cooper's  Surgical  Dictionary  by  Reese).  In  this  case,  the 
toportant  practical  fact  of  a  restoration  of  motion  equal  to  that  possessedf 
by  the  joint  before  its  exsection,  was  recognized  without  assigning  it  to  the 
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of  a  re-producdon  of  bone  which,  however,  ww  the  case  without  doubt^ 
because,  as  shown  before,  the  tendency  of  the  various  structures  is  to 
ehange  into  bone,  while  bone  is  never  changed  into  any  other  elementarjr- 
tissue:  besides,  what  better  evidence  do  we  want  of  the  parts  being  tba 
same,  than  afforded  by  the  motion  of  the  joints  being  the  same.  All  suiw 
gical  writers  agree  that  the  lost  articular  cartilage  tipping  the  ends  of  bone» 
is  replaced  often  by  a  layer  of  smooth,  ivory-like  bone,  instead  of  the  carti- 
lage, which  was  never  known  to  be  re-produced  in  such  a  case,  unless  it 
be  in  cases  of  young  children.  All  agree  that  a  loss  of  ^a  portion  of  the 
cartilaginous  plate  that  connects  the  false  ribs  to  the  sternum,  is  supplied 
by  bone.  Is  it  strange,  then,  that  bone  should  be  re-produced  in  healthy 
persons  whenever  and  wherever  lost?  It  does  not  require  the  perios* 
teum  to  be  saved,  in  order  to  secure  re-production  of  bone.  Those  prao< 
titioners  who  make  transverse  incisions,  and  cut  off  tendons,  under  the 
specious  plea  of  saving  the  periosteum,  show  an  uncommon  degree  oC 
ignorance. 

December  17  th, — Since  writing  the  above,  one  of  the  patients  mentioiied 
as  having  been  recently  operated  on,  has  sufficiently  recovered  to  walk 
twenty  or  thirty  steps  without  either  crutch  or  cane,  and  is  constantly 
hnproving.  He  wears  a  boot,  and  can  move  the  joint  considerably.  The 
space  made  by  the  ezsection  of  bones  in  his  case,  was  kept  open  and  is  not 
entirely  healed  yet  The  process  of  re-production  of  bone  could  be  dis- 
tinctly watched  for  three  or  four  weeks.  The  joint  will  not  be  the  same  aa 
the  original.  The  lower  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  will  be  but  one  bone^ 
and  the  articular  concavity  of  the  tibio-tarsal  joint  will  be  in  the  new  bona 
corresponding  to  the  os  astralgus  below,  while  the  convexity  will  be  in  the 
tibia  and  fibula  above:  just  reversing  the  usual  order  of  things.  I  directed 
the  attention  of  several  medical  gentlemen  to  this  interesting  fact,  during 
the  p^siod  in  which  it  could  be  distinctly  noticed.  Among  them,  if  I 
mistake  not,  were  Drs.  Grover,  Woostbr,  and  McGauley. 

[Paeifie  Medical  and  Slurgical  JoumaL 
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3t  Ox  F.  Qirdwood,  M.D. 


I  HAD  lately  a  distressing  esse  of  cancer  0/  theos  uteri  imder  treatments 
the  pain  was  often  agonizing,  and  the  discharge  so  offensive  as  to  add  bit* 
terly  to  the  sufferings  of  my  patient,  who  possessed  a  keen  sensibility.  It 
was  a  case  in  which  I  felt  the  want  of  some  deodorant  and  escharotio 
Oombined,  and  was  induced  to  try  the  permanganate  of  potash,    I  eah 
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pkgred  it  ts  a  lotion  (20  graiiis  to  the  pint)  injected  frequently  during  the 
dty,  and  was  much  pleased  with  the  comfort  given  to  the  patient  by  it 

I  was  next  induced  to  try  it  in  the  case  of  a  naval  ofiSoer  of  high  rank, 
afflicted  with  cancer  of  the  breast  Here  also  the  application  has  been  most 
aernoeable.  Its  application  as  a  powder,  sprinkled  on  the  sloughy  mass^ 
or  as  a  lotion  (10  grains  to  the  ounce)  to  the  surface  of  the  wound,  has  not 
been  attended  with  pain.  From  a  gaping  sore,  in  most  offensive  condition^ 
it  has  occasioned  the  wound  to  assume,  in  some  parts,  a  disposition  to 
granulate.  The  odor  of  the  apartment,  previous  to  the  employment  of  the 
permanganate,  was  so  offensive  as  seriously  to  compromise  the  comfort  of 
the  fiunily.     This  inconvenience  is  entirely  removed. 

I  was  consulted  in  the  spring,  respecting  a  most  unhealthy  eroding 
nleer  on  the  thigh.  It  was  one  of  those  foul  ulcers  met  with  in  constitu- 
titions  broken  down  by  syphilis  or  intemperance,  and  where  the  dyscrasia 
Is  so  great  as  to  baffle  the  ingenuity  of  the  profession  to  restore  the  healthy 
action  in  the  system.  The  permanganate  was  here  applied  as  a  lotion,  and 
WIS  most  efficacious  in  removing  the  slough,  cleansing  the  sore  and  inducing 
healthy  action. 

An  elderly  female,  long  afflicted  with  eoHee  of  the  tilna^  which,  from 
the  offensive  odor,  prevented  her  performing  the  duties  of  her  position  in 
Hfb  with  any  comfort  to  those  around  her,  has  enjoyed  perfect  freedom  from 
this  annoyance  ever  since  she  has  had  recoiurse  to  the  permanganate  as  an 
an[>lication  to  the  leg. 

[Dr.  GiRDwooD  then  details  cases  of  nerofulo-eyphilitic  and  conetitrj^ 
tienal  indolent  ulcers  in  which  he  used  this  drug  with  success,  and  adds: ] 

The  foregoing  statement  indicates  the  variety  of  cases  in  which  the 
permanganate  of  potash  may  be  applied.  I  have  used  the  remedy  generally 
as  a  lotion ;  but  although  I  have  not  found  it  necessary,  for  the  purposes 
I  have  generally  required,  to  use  it  in  a  stronger  form,  I  would  recommend, 
when  it  is  wished  to  destroy  masses  of  cancerous  growth,  its  use  in  the 
solid  form,  either  as  a  powder,  as  I  have  done,  or  in  a  mass,  as  the  sulphate 
of  copper  or  other  caustics.  The  lotion  supersedes  all  the  charcoal,  yeast, 
and  carrot  poultices :  let  this  simple  solution  —  make  it  as  weak  as  may  be 
thought  requisite  to  effect  the  object — two  to  twenty  grains,  or  more,  if 
liked — be  used  on  a  piece  of  lint,  instead  of  any  of  these  applications.  The 
permanganate  of  potash  is  more  aseful  than  any  of  the  other  compounds  of 
manganese  and  potash  as  a  caustic  or  deodorant  The  permanganic  acid 
contains  more  oxygen  than  the  manganic.  The  permanganic  acid  has  the 
composition  Mn*  0\  whilst  the  manganic  acid  has  a  composition  MnO*. 

As  the  escharotic  action  of  these  bodies,  as  well  as  their  deodorant 
quality  (a  quality  which  has  been  long  known  to  chemists),  depends  on 
the  ease  with  which  they  part  with  the  oxygen  with  which  they  abound, 
clearly  that  preparation  which  yields  the  larger  quantity  of  oxygen  must 
be  preferable ;  this  is  the  permanganic  acid  as  permanganate  of  potash. 
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As  ft  de^d^ranti  as'  mn  awftorvfoV^  Ai  «  «6tm«<afi£^  it  is:  a  taosfcl 
applicad^Q,  combiniiig,  as  it  does,  all  these  three  qualitifs;  bat  as  a  qualitpr 
stUI  to  be  claimed  in  its  favor,  is  the  ease  of  its  exhibition  as.  a  lotioii  applied 
tOv'Or  in  powder  sprinkled  on,  the  sore,  or  as  an  injection.  To  eondad^ 
I ,  may  say,  that  whilst  from  the  foregoing  relation  its  advantages  have  been 
attempted  to  be  illustrated,  its  use  is  also  suggested  in  every  sort  of  ease 
vdure  it  is  desirable  to  combine  all  the  qualities  this  agent  beneAeiaU^ 
possesses ;  in  such  cases,  for  instance,  as  old  chronic  ulcers,  warty  growifaSi 
syphilitic  sores,  as  a  caostio  in  the  primary  stage,  or  in  gonorrhoaaaa  % 
stimulant  injection. 

I  have  found  it  a  most  desirable  deodorant  A  teaspoonfiil  of  the  sub- 
stance powdered,  added  to  a  teaspoonful  or  two  of  water,  just  enougli  to 
moisten  it  well,  and  sufficient  to  cover  the  sur&ce  of  a  flat  dish— a  dimiar 
plate,  for  example,  being  used  fpr  the  purpose — giving  a  broad  surfiice  fot 
absorption,  and  this  plate  placed  under  the  bed,  or  anywhere  most  oonYWDi- 
lent  in  the  sick  chamber,  all  odor  disappears;  and  it  has  an  advantaga 
above  those  in  general  use  in  the  sick-chamber,  that  it  has  no  odor  of  ita 
own.  Vinegar  and  chlorine  and  nitrous  acid  gas,  are  often  of  themselvea 
aiBoisanoe;  whilst  destroying  cme  odor  they  create  another;  but  the  per- 
manganic acid  has  none.  It  only  destroys;  it  does  not^sreate.  I  have 
employed  fiie  solution  successfully  in  my  stables,  and  in  other  plaoes 
engendering  odors.  It  does  not  require  frequent  changei  Has  it  lost  ila. 
original  beautiful  purple  color?  Has  it  become  black  and  slimy?  If  le^ 
renew  it,  but  not  till  thai. 

The  permanganate  of  potash  was  introduced  some  time  ago  as  a  rem- 
edy in  diabetes,  so  that  it  is  well  known  to  chemists. 

{Am.  Jour,  if  Pharmacy  Marth^  1868^ /rom  ZM*dom  CAemiff,  Jan.,  18Mi» 
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Wntos  or  a  MeetlBf  of  the  Norik-Easten  Dlslrtct  Mettoa  mi  SdmUlle  AnodattO!. 
keli  allho  IxelMiige» Utiw,  Ju. 27tfe,  1808. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Dr.  C.  M.  Stockwell, 
Ifinutes  of  last  meeting  read  and  approved. 

On  motion,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Drs.  Taylor,  Smith,  and  Will- 
Bon,  was  appointed  to  report  the  names  of  new  members,  who  reported  the 
names  of  Drs.  J.  E.  Willson,  of  Rochester,  and  W.  W.  Andrus,  of  Uticai 
who  were  electe^ncmbers  of  the  Association. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Knight,  4  o* clock  p.  m.  was  made  the  hour  for  the 
President's  Address. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Taylor,  Dr.  L.  T.  Jenny  was  elected  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Association. 

-  On  motion  of  Dr.  Knight,  the  Association  proceeded  to  the  election 
of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  which  resulted  as  follows: 

President — Dr.  Paddock,  of  Pontiac 
Vice-President — Dr.  Smith,  of  Troy. 
Secretary — Dr.  Knight,  of  Utica. 
Treasurer — Dr.  Willson,  of  Pontiac. 

Very  interesting  Reports  were  made  by  Drs.  G.  B.  Willson,  Stockwell, 
Smith,  Knight,  Taylor,  and  others. 

Dr.  Smith,  of  the  Committee  to  Report  upon  Epidemics,  asked  for  an 
OKtension  of  time.     Granted. 

Dr.  Smith  in  the  Chair;  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Be»ohed,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  extended  to  Dr.  Stock- 
WHUy  and  the  retiring  officers,  for  the  prompt  and  faithful  manner  in  which 
they  have  severally  discharged  the  duties  of  their  offices. 

Dr.  Andrews,  of  Romeo,  submitted  an  interesting  Report  upon  Meteor- 
ology, which  was  adopted. 

Dr.  Andrews,  chairman  of  a  Committee  to  Report  a  Plan  for  making 
ICeteorological  Observations,  submitted  a  Report  on  that  subjeot  The 
Qommittee  was  continued. 
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Dr.  Stockwell  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  WM  adopted: 

BeBohedy  That  the  Reports  prepared,  and  not  received,  be  submitted^ 
through  the  Secretary,  to  the  Committee  on  Publication,  if  received  in  time; 
if  not,  to  be  submitted  at  the  next  Semi-Annual  Meeting. 

« 

The  hour  having  arrived,  the  retiring  President  (Dr.  Stockwell)  was 
called  upon  to  deliver  his  Address,  which  was  listened  to  with  n&uch  inter- 
est It  embraced  a  history  of  the  Association,  commencing  with  the  first 
county  organizations  in  the  north-east;  their  growth  and  ultimate  consoli- 
dation into  that  of  the  North-Eastcm  District,  and  while  it  recounted  the 
beneficial  results  obtained  by  this  organization,  it  also  plainly  pointed  out 
the  evils  existing,  proposed  a  remedy,  and  counseled  a  reformation. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Dr.  Andrews,  and  adopted: 

lUaolvedy  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  report  at  the  next 
meeting  in  relation  to  the  publishing  of  the  Proceedings  of  this  Association 
in  pamphlet  form,  and  to  make  any  other  suggestions  of  means  for  render- 
ing our  organization  more  useful 

Drs.  Andrews,  Stockwell,  and  Taylor,  were  appointed  said  Committeep 

The  Association  then  proceeded  to  elect  delegates  to  atteudthe  National 
Medical  Association  at  Washington.    The  following  persoi^  were  elected: 

Drs.  H.  M.  Snell,  James  N.  Cole,  A.  R.  Stone,  M.  C.  Amy,  J.  P.  Will- 
son,  G.  L.  Cornell,  W.  C.  Smith,  and  G.  B.  Willson. 

On  motion,  the  following  Committees  were  appointed  to  report  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Association: 

Action  of  Remedies — Dr.  L.  A.  Hubbard  and  Dr.  W.  W.  Andnia. 
/     Surgery — Dr.  Travers  and  Dr.  G.  B.  Willson. 
Obstetrics — Dr.  Lauderdale  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Haze. 
Epidemics — Dr.  A.  R  Stone  and  Dr.  Strobridge. 
Meteorology  — Dr.  S.  L.  Andrews. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Stockwell,  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent to  deliver  an  Address  at  the  Semi-Annual  Meeting. 

The  case  of  Dr.  Bufium  was  taken  from  the  table ;  and,  after  due 
consideration,  he  was  expelled  from  the  Society. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  G.  B.  Willson,  it  was 

Resolved^  That  when  this  meeting  adjourn,  that  it  adjourn  to  meet  it 
St  Clair,  on  the  second  \Vedne8day  of  June  next 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Stockwell,  a  committee  of  throe  was  appointed  ta 
report  a  plan  for  a  certificate  of  membership.  Committee — Drs.  StockweU^ 
Willson,  and  Travers. 

On  motion.  Dr.  Knight  was  appointed  to  report  upon  Typhoid  and 
Remittent  Fevers  in  the  North-Eastern  District 

Dr.  Knight  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted: 

Resohedy  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  extended  to  Dr. 
Stockwell  for  the  able  and  highly  interesting  Address  delivered  at  tbe. 
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termiiiiis  of  his  official  year  as  President  of  this  Association,  and  a  oopj  he 
requested  for  publication. 

At  7  o'clock  p.  M.,  the  Association  retired  to  listen  to  an  Address  hy 
Dr.  Q.  R  Willson,  before  the  Society  and  citizens  of  Utica. 

BUSINESS   RESUMED. 

Dr.  Taylor  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted: 

Besohedy  That  the  warmest  thanks  of  this  Society  be  tendered  to  the 
dtisens  of  Utica  for  the  very  courteous  respect  given  us  on  this  occasion. 

BeMhedy  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  tendered  to  Dr.  Will<^ 
son  for  his  able  Address  delivered  on  this  occasion,  and  a  copy  be  requested 
for  publication. 

Resohedy  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  given  to  our  host,  B.  C. 
Gunn,  of  the  Exchange,  for  the  sumptuous  entertainment  furnished  us  at 
this  meeting. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  St  Glair,  on  the  second 

Wednesday  of  June. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Smtth,  President 

Dr.  P.  A.  Khioht,  Secretary. 


Mr cntly  Metteal  GoUcffe. 

Medical  Commencement  occurred  on  Thursday,  March  25th,  on  whid) 
occasion  twenty-seven  gentlemen  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine. They  were  addressed  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Beech  of  Coldwater.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  names  of  the  successful  candidates: 


A.  L.  Anderson,  A.  B 
W.  P.  Baird      .    . 
William  Bovie    .    . 
Ira  Brown    .     .     . 
S.  F.  Chapin  .    .    . 
J.  J.  Comfort,  A.  B. 
•W.  G.  Cox     .     . 
H.  M.  Darling  .     . 
W.  A.  Davis  .    .    . 
W.  C.  Fisher    .     . 
Charles  Hancock 
A.  M.  Helmer  .     . 
Cyrus  Hosack     .    . 
M.  L.  Leech     .    . 


Tenn.  Thomas  Lothrop,  jr. 

Pa.  J.  M.  Lord  .     . 

N.  Y.  W.  M.  Lyon  .     . 

111.  W.  J.  McHench 

N.  Y.  M.  L.  Meads  .    . 

Mich.  J.  U.  Miller.     . 

Mich.  S.  S.  Smith     .    . 

Pa.  David  Spaulding 

Mich.  Daniel  Thomas   . 

Mich.  Wra.  E.  Thompson 

111.  E.  B.Ward     .    . 

N.  Y.  E.  M.  Winslow .     . 

Ohio.  E.  H.  Wood,  A.  B. 
Mich.  —27 


Mass. 

Ohio. 

Pa. 

Mich. 

Md. 

N.Y. 

Wis. 

Mich. 

Mich. 

Ind. 

Mich, 

ni. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL. 


NOTE. —It  is  the  design  of  this  Department  to  reoord,  eaoh  month,  «belrMM^  with 
editorial  comments,  of  each  recent  improvements,  new  processes  and  formolaa^  aad  o(l4r 
matters  relating  to  Pharmacy,  as  may  he  thought  of  interest  and  importance  to  the  Phy- 
•leian  and  the  Pharmaoeatlst 


CoHpovBi  Syrup  of  FkospluitcSy  or  ObenUcftl  Food* 

A  syrupy  solution  of  the  Phosphates  of  Iron,  Lime,  Soda,  and  PotiuMi^ 
with  the  foregoing  title,  has  been  employed  for  several  years  back  in  fhil 
oity  of  Philadelphia.  The  modes  of  preparing  it  have  varied  with  various 
Pharmaceutists.  The  concern  claiming  to  have  the  approval  of  Profe8B<W 
Jackson  (who  first  it  introduced  into  iise)  for  their  preparation,  decline  to 
make  their  mode  publia  In  all  of  them,  however,  phosphoric,  lactic,  and 
muriatic  acids  arc  employed  as  the  solvents.  We  received,  in  June  last^ 
fi*om  Mr.  Parrish,  of  Philadelphia,  his  formula  for  it,  which  he  has  sinooi 
published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Pharma/sy  (November  No.,  ISSTj. 
Though  differing  somewhat  from  that  sent  us,  we  give  it  place,  as  follows: 

Take  of  Protosulphate  of  Iron  .        .        .  3x. 

Phosphate  of  Soda       ....  3xij. 

Phosphate  of  Lime 3  xij. 

Phosphoric  Acid,  glacial      ...  3  xx. 

Carbonate  of  Soda 3ij, 

Carbonate  of  Potassa  .  3j. 

Muriatic  Acid 

Witter  of  Ammonia 

Powdered  Cochineal  .  •  3ij-       . 

Water,  sufQcient  to  make    ...  {^  5  xx. 

Sugar Bb.i^.  Troy. 

*  Oil  of  Orange m.  x. 

Dissolve  the  sulphate  of  iron  in  two  fluid  ounces  of  boiling  water,  atid 
the  phosphate  of  soda  in  four  fluid  ounces  of  boiling  water.  Mix  the  solu- 
tions, and  wash  the  precipitated  phosphate  of  iron  till  the  washings  are 
tasteless. 

Dissolve  the  phosphate  of  lime  in  four  fluid  ounces  of  boiling  water, 
with  sufficient  muriatic  acid  to  make  a  clear  solution,  precipitate  it  with 
water  of  ammonia,  and  wash  the  precipitate. 

To  the  freshly  precipitated  phosphates  as  thus  prepared,  add  the  phos- 
phoric acid  previously  dissolved  in  the  water.  When  clear,  add  the  carbon- 
ates of  soda  and  potassa,  and  afterwards  sufficient  muriatic  add  to  dissolre 
the  precipitate. 


>  of  each  sufficient 
iia  ) 
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Now  add  the  cochineal  mixed  with  the  sugar,  apply  heat,  and  when 
the  syrup  is  formed,  strain  and  flavor  it 

JSach  teaspoonful  contains  about  1  grain  of  phosphate  of  iron  and  2 1-2 
grains  of  phosphate  of  lime,  with  smaller  proportioas  of  the  alkaline  phos- 
phates, all  in  perfect  solution. 

Mr.  Richardson,  in  a  formula  for  this  Chemical  Food,  published  smoe 
^  above,  proposes  the  employment  of  pyrophosphate  instead  of  protosul- 
phate  of  iron,  and  of  citric  instead  of  phosphoric  acid,  as  it  lessens  the 
oost  of  its  production. 

This  compound  syrup  is  permanent,  and  agreeable  to  the  eye  and 
taste;  is  but  slightly  acid  and  ferruginous;  the  naturally  insoluble  phos* 
phates  being  in  a  state  of  solution,  are  more  readily  absorbed.  It  is 
employed  as  a  nutritive  tonic  in  place  of  less  agreeable  and  efficient  tonics 
and  chalybeates,  in  those  cases  of  chronic  debility,  or  conditions  in  which 
there  exists  a  waste  of  the  elementary  matter  of  the  system. 


This  hydro-carbon,  which  was  introduced  into  use  as  an  anassthetic, 
by  Dr.  Snow,  in  1856,  has  been  condemned  recently  by  the  Academic  de 
Medicine,  of  Paris.    The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  memoir  of  M.     • 
JoBXBT  to  the  Academic: 

That  it  is  less  active  than  chloroform,  is  only  true  when  administered 
la  the  open  air,  and  is  explained  by  the  rapidity  of  its  evaporation. 

If  an  apparatus  be  employed,  Amylene  becomes  a  most  energetic  ansBS- 
thetic,  the  desired  result  occurring  in  two,  and  often  in  one  minute.  The 
effects  of  this  agent  are  to  increase  the  number  of  the  pulse  by  thirty  or 
forty,  the  modification  of  the  blood,  and  the  perturbation  of  the  nervous 
^rstem,  producing  insensibility,  coma,  and  the  abolition  of  the  intellectual 
power.  It  is  thus  a  toxical  agent,  acting  simultaneously  upon  the  vascular 
and  nervous  systems 

Chloroform  does  not,  like  Amylene,  deprive  the  blood  of  its  red  color; 
and  while  chloroform  depresses  and  renders  the  pulse  slower,  Amylene 
quickens  it,  producing  congestion  of  the  organs.  Amylene  is  difficult  of 
administration,  while  chloroform  is  easily  given. 

Chloroform  furnished  him  the  same  satisfactory  results  at  all  ages,  and 
he  believes  that  it  is  not  more  injurious  in  infancy  than  at  a  later  period. 
He  concludes  **  that  Amylene  exerts  an  energetic  and  dangerous  influence." 

Previous  to  the  presentation  of  the  above-quoted  memoir,  M.  Durot, 
fai  a  communication  to  the  same  society,  showed  conclusively  that  the 
employment  of  Amylene  was  not  as  yet  practicable  in  an  economical  point 
of  view,  from  the  great  cost  of  its  manufacture,  and  that  the  products 
employed  by  Dr.  Snow,  M.  Menier,  and  M.  Hepp,  under  the  name  of  Amy, 
lene,  were  mixtures  of  several  carburets,  as  they  contained  paramylene 
tnetamylene,  and  amylic  alcohol,  together  with  pure  Amylene  (Cio  Hiq), 
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He  considers  that  if  these  mixtures  possess  useful  anaBsthetic  properties, 
that  the  precise  character  of  the  mixture  to  be  employed  should  be  deter- 
mined. This  can  be  done  by  its  highest  boiling  point,  and  by  never  using  ' 
a  product  leaving  a  residuum  on  distillation  beyond  this  maximum  of  heal 
M.  DuROT  states  in  detail  in  his  memoir  the  difiBculties  to  be  overcome 
in  preparing  Amylene,  in  purifying  it  from  amylic  alcohol  and  the  isomerio 
carburets,  which  so  persistently  cling  to  it ;  and  says  that,  after  repeated 
rectifications  of  Amylene,  in  apparatus  constructed  for  the  purpose,  hft 
obtained  only  a  fluid  ounce  of  the  pure  Amylene  of  M.  Balasd  from  oiM 
gallon  of  amylic  alcohol — rather  discouraging  on  the  score  of  economy,  but 
offering  strong  inducements  to  chemists  and  pharmaceutists  to  devise  meant 
for  obtaining  this  agent  in  as  pure  a  form  and  at  as  low  a  price  as  possible^ 
in  order  that  its  practical  value  as  an  anaesthetic  agent  may  be  more  dearij 
determined. 


Hew  PwBltiire-Labels  fbr  Dragglsts  aoi  PhysldaBS. 

The  Latin -Label  Committee  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  PhamuMj 
have  recently  issued  a  new  series  of  Labels  for  shop  and  office  furniture. 
The  series  is  executed  in  three  different  styles. 

The  first  set,  some  1600  in  number,  is  printed  from  engraved  blodn, 
the  body  of  the  Label  being  bronze,  and  the  border  and  letters  of  a  de^ 
steel-blue  color.  These,  for  brilliancy  and  elegance,  compare  favorably 
with  the  best  of  those  produced  by  the  usual  mode  of  lettering  upon  gold 
leaf,  and  upon  the  score  of  economy  are  much  more  desirable.  We  believe 
they  may  be  relied  upon  for  accuracy,  and  would  commend  them  to  those 
Pharmaceutists  who  design  re-labeling  their  furniture,  or  fitting  up  new 
establishments. 

A  second  set  is  printed  of  similar  form,  upon  yellow  paper,  in  blaok 
ink,  being  much  cheaper. 

They  also  issue  a  Book  of  Labels  for  physician^s  use,  suitable  for  offl<is 
furniture,  saddle-bags,  medicine-cases,  etc. 


leilie  ef  GadBlui. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Garbod,  in  the  London  Pharmaceutical  Journal  for  Novem« 
ber,  1857,  proposes  to  substitute  the  employment  of  this,  in  place  of  other 
iodides,  for  external  application  of  iodine  in  the  form  of  ointment  He 
states  the  objection  to  the  Comp,  Iodine  Ointment  of  the  London  Phar- 
macopoeia to  be  the  fi*ee  iodine,  which  is  often  too  irritating,  besides  it  pos- 
sesses a  disagreeable  odor  and  stains  the  skin ;  also  that  the  simple  Iodide 
(^  Potamum  Ointment  is  generally  too  gritty  from  careless  preparation, 
so  as  to  render  its  application  to  tender  skins  impracticable,  and  that  this 
salt,  when  mixed  with  &t,  is  not  readily  absorbed  by  the  skin.    He  objedi 
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to  the  employment  of  Iodide  qf  Lead  Ointment  because  it  stains  the  skin 
jellow,  and  is  apt  to  induce,  from  long  continued  use,  the  injurious  effects 
of  lead  when  absorbed  into  the  system.     He  says: 

I  believe,  however,  that  Iodide  of  Cadmium  possesses  all  the  valuable 
qualities  of  iodine,  iodide  of  potassium,  or  iodide  of  lead,  when  applied 
externally,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  free  from  the  various  noxious  proper- 
ties of  these  preparations.  The  salt  occurs  in  the  form  of  mother-of-pearl- 
looking  plates  or  six-sided  tables,  quite  white  and  transparent,  unaltered 

in  the  air,  very  readily  soluble,  both  in  water  and  alcohol It  forms 

a  perfectly  white  and  soft  ointment,  producing  but  little  local  action  upon 
the  skin,  and  appearing  to  be  readily  absorbed  when  properly  applied  with 
friction. 

Under  the  use  of  an  ointment  of  this  salt,  consisting  of  one  part  of 
the  iodide  to  eight  parts  of  lard,  I  have  witnessed  in  many  cases  enlarged 
tcrofulous  glands,  rapidly  reduced  to  their  normal  dimensions,  great  relief 
likewise  given  in^various  forms  of  nodes,  and  have  also,  in  several  instances, 
seen  much  advantage  from  its  i^)pIication  to  joints  affected  with  chronic 
fiirms  of  inflammatory  disease.  It  is  extremely  applicable  in  some  forms 
of  cutaneous  disease,  chilblains,  etc.  There  is  besides  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  absorption  of  cadmium  into  the  system  would  not  be  attended 
with  any  injurious  consequences,  as  it  appears  to  be  closely  allied  to  zinc 
in  its  action  upon  the  animal  economy. 

As  Iodide  of  Cadmium  is  now  much  employed  in  the  Photographic 
Art,  it  is  easily  obtained  of  most  Pharmaceutists.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  wish  to  prepare  the  salt,  we  give  here  the  process  for  making  it: 

Digest  in  a  pint  Florence  flask  eight  and  one  half  drachms  of  iodine, 
four  drachms  of  metallic  cadmium  in  filings,  and  eight  fluid  ounces  of 
water;  agitate  frequently.  Should  the  intensity  of  re-action  cause  vapors 
of  iodine  to  rise,  modify  it  by  placing  the  flask  in  cold  water.  When  the 
action  has  ceased,  and  the  liquid  has  become  clear  (it  may  require  heat 
towards  the  end  of  the  process),  filter  and  evaporate  it  upon  a  water  bath 
until  a  pelicle  appears  upon  the  surface ;  then  set  it  aside  for  crystalization. 
Drain  these,  and  dry  by  means  of  a  gentle  heat  The  crystals  are  in  the 
form  of  beautifully  white,  mother-of-pearl  plates,  unaltered  in  the  air,  and 
dissolving  readily  in  water  and  alcohol.  They  consist  of  one  equivalent 
each  of  cadmium  and  iodine,  and  consequently  have  the  atomic  weight 
of  382. 

We  have  known  iodide  of  ammonium  to  be  recommended  in  place  of 
the  ordinary  iodides,  for  externaj  application,  for  the  same  reasons  as  those 
offered  by  Dr.  Garrod  in  favor  of  the  cadmium  salt. 


9lyeerl]ie. 

Messrs.  Hennell  Stevens  &  Co.,  Manufacturing  Chemists,  of  Philadel- 
phia, have  sent  us  a  specimen  of  their  Distilled  Glycerine,  which  they  are 
are  now  making  in  large  quantities.  This,  in  color,  density,  and  freedom 
from  odor,  approaches  nearest  to  perfection  of  any  we  have  ever  met 
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We  believe  their  process  and  apparatus  is  patented;  it  oonsistilig 
eflsentially  in  acting  upon  the  refuse  of  Candle  Works,  soap-waste,  and  Imy 
thing  containing  Glycerine,  by  super-heated  steam,  in  a  distillatory  appi^ 
ratus  adapted  to  the  purpose.  Fats  having  Glycerine  for  a  base,  are 
decomposed  in  contact  with  steam  at  high  temperature,  the  volatile  iatfy 
acids  passing  over  first;  the  Glycerine  afterwards.  This  is  obtained  in  a 
pure  state  by  changing  the  receiver. 

Price's  Glycerine,  hitherto  considered  the  best  in  our  market,  we 
notice  in  the  February  No.  of  the  London  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  has  an 
acid  re-actfon ;  that  of  Messrs.  Hennell  Stevens  k  Co.  has  not  This  we 
deem  an  evidence  of  its  superiority  over  that  of  Price's  manufacture. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  enterprise  of  these  gentlemen  in  fumishii^ 
us  with  this  important  element  of  our  Materia  Medica,  in  its  greatest  staid 
of  perfection,  will  be  rewarded  by  a  deserved  profitable  return. 


•  •• 


U.  a  MARmB  HOSPITAL, 

Dbtboit,  March  ii\  186S. 

Messrs.  EnrroRs: 

With  this  I  hand  you  a  copy  of  our  Meteorological  Register  for  Febro- 
ary.  It  is  not  as  complete  as  we  hope  to  report  through  the  summer,  ai 
we  have  not  the  full  complement  of  instruments,  nor  are  all  we  have  in  OMi 
We  expect  hereafter  to  be  able  to  give  a  full  Report  each  month. 

Respectfully  Yours, 

L.    S.    HORTON, 

H,  P.  to  U.  S.  M.  A 

[From  the  above,  our  readers  will  notice  that,  having  made  arrangi»- 
ments  with  the  "Clerk  of  the  Weather"  for  this  district,  they  may  expect 
each  month  a  full  Report  upon  the  various  changes  in  that  subtle  eldnent 

—  Eds.] 


Te  Ike  BabMillierB  of  the  Mettesl  iRiepeaient. 

With  the  present  No.  of  The  Peninsular  and  Independent,  we 
mit  bills  to  such  of  the  subscribers  of  the  Independent  as  are  yet  in  arrears, 
with  the  request  that  they  will  remit  their  dues  to  the  publishers  of  this 
Journal,  Messrs.  Higbt  k,  Stearns,  who  are  authorized  to  receive  the  same^ 
and  give  receipts  therefor,  Mosss  Gunh. 
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ART.  YIII.— An  Address  to  the  Gradnatins  Class  of  the  Medical 

DflNurtncnt  of  tke  tnlfenlty  of  MIcUnraB.* 


By  J.  H.  Beeco,  M.  D. 

Hail,  Doctors  of  Medicine  !  Welcome  to  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship — to  all  the  rights  and  emoluments  pertaining 
to  your  degree — to  the  wages  of  your  years  of  toil  over  dry 
bones,  putridity,  drugs,  clioraicals,  and  tedious  pages. 

Presuming  tliat,  by  virtue  of  the  long  feast  you  have 
enjoyed,  a  temporary  satiety  cumbers  your  relish  for  scien* 
tific  disquisitions,  deep-meaning  facts,  abstnise  doctrines,  and 
medical  logic ;  that  you  have  had  a  surfeit  of  hard  nuts  to 
crack  during  the  last  few  days :  that  you  have  drank  suffi« 
dently  deep  in  physiological  and  pathological  enigmas  for  the 
present, — I  sliall,  during  a  few  moments  allotted  to  me  by  the 
kind  consideration  of  tlie  Medical  Faculty  of  the  University, 
endeavor  to  prepare  your  minds  for  new  scenes  in  the  drama 

*  Published  by  request  of  the  Class. 
Vol.  L-E. 
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of  life  by  some  common-place  remarks,  for  which  we  take  no 
patent  of  originality,  as  the  only  novelty  may  be,  their  appli-- 
cability  to  yourselves,  in  the  relations  which  you  are  about 
to  assume. 

The  ceremonies  and  circumstances  of  which  you  are  now 
the  centre,  have  long  ago  been  instituted  by  the  stem  necessi- 
ties of  our  fragile  race.  On  the  turrets  of  our  temple,  Integ- 
rity and  Virtue  have  stood  as  sentries,  and  should  continue 
their  vigils  in  all  times  and  in  all  climes.  Many  who  have 
passed  its  threshold  have  been  ministering  angels  to  the  suf- 
fering and  life  to  the  dying,  while  a  grim  legion  who  have 
climbed  up  by  other  ways  are  ever  distinguishable  from  the 
genuine  physician.  These  honors  were  anciently  guarded  by 
strong  oaths  and  pledges,  and  conferred  with  mystic  rites, 
grand  and  imposing ;  but  the  present  is  a  working  age,  and 
deals  less  in  vain  exhibitions.  American  genius,  in  science, 
requires  progress  and  not  pomp.  You,  this  day,  receive  suf- 
ficient attention  to  impress  your  minds  with  the  fact,  that,  as 
an  event  of  your  lives,  you  may  expect  none  to  exceed  it. 
Intelligence,  age,  youth,  and  beauty  have  assembled,  to  bear 
witness  that  twenty-seven  alumni  of  Michigan's  most  cher- 
ished Institution  have  received  that  "laying  on  of  hands" 
which  belongs  only  to  the  pure  in  heart,  persevering  in  eflFort, 
and  bountiful  in  kindness.  In  presenting  yourselves  here,  you 
have  j)ledgcd  your  honor,  in  a  manner  as  solemn  and  binding 
as  an  oatli,  that  you  will  observe  all  the  dignity  of  enlight- 
ened manliness,  in  all  the  spheres  of  your  future  lives,  and 
that  the  honor  of  our  Profession  shall  be  inseparable  from 
your  fondest  interests. 

Whilst  we  congratulate  you  upon  the  hiippy  termination 
of  the  days  of  pupilage,  we  also  sympathize  in  your  longings 
to  reach  home  and  tried  friends,  wlien^  your  hearts  shall  jrlow 
with  increased  fervor,  as  you  witness  the  ])r(md  and  worthy 
gnitilieation  which  your  several  households  enjoy  in  the 
honors  you  bring  them.      Parental  fondness  and  fraternal 
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confidence  are  enhanced  by  this  success,  and  loving  circles  are 
in  anxious  expectance  of  mutual  glee.  The  drapery  of  mid- 
night has  been  agitated  by  the  brain- wrought  images  of  your- 
selves. Family  altars  and  holy  retreats  still  reverberate  with 
petitions  for  the  absent.  The  convivial  board  will  soon  be 
spread,  in  honor  of  your  return;  and  perhaps  some  tender 
hearts  outside  of  the  old  family  circle  are  beating  nervously 
over  the  result  of  this  day's  doings. 

How  diflferent  the  studies  of  your  Profession  appear  to 
you  from  what  the  visions  of  youth  had  painted  them !  In 
your  anticipations  were  ideas  of  limit,  which  you  were  to 
measure — the  dimensions  of  accident  and  disease  were  to  be 
positively  ascertained — the  weight  and  measure  of  cm*e,  al- 
ready in  possession  of  your  preceptors,  were  to  be  committed 
to  memory — the  hyperbole  of  medical  progress  was  to  be 
reduced  to  comprehensible  data,  ere  your  majority — and  your 
diplomas  were  to  be  an  infallible  key  to  wealth  and  honor. 
The  Junior  Tear  of  your  medical  curriculum  found  you  tole- 
rably well  satisfied  with  the  advancement  you  had  made,  and 
you  already  began  to  fix  your  eyes  on  the  distant  boundaries 
of  the  Universe,  as  your  imagination  had  plotted  it.  Ere 
to-day,  you  have  discovered  that  the  horizon  recedes  with  the 
altitude  you  attain  and  with  your  augmented  powers  of  vision; 
that  the  Ocean  of  Science  is  only  outmeasured  by  that  oi 
Eternity ;  that  its  soundings  are  in  no  danger  of  being  re- 
corded until  you  have  had  full  opportunity  to  exercise  youi 
skill  with  the  lead  and  line  of  research.  Yet  all  this  should 
not  mar,  but  rather  enhance  the  pleasure  of  the  present  time. 
What  appeared  to  you  as  the  ^^ ultima  thule"  of  knowledge 
was  only  a  fog-bank  of  ignorance,  whose  deceptive  refractions 
you  have  already  passed,  to  find  before  you  unlimited  beauty, 
wonder,  and  sublimity,  where  the  high  behests  of  philan- 
thropy consist  not  in  mere  routine  of  empirical  arts  and 
rehearsals,  paid  only  in  kicks  or  countable  coppers,  but  where 
each  demand  for  your  skill  may  furnish  a  lesson  of  scientific 
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interest  worth  the  exercise  of  the  most  noble  capacities  of 
man,  and  give  you  a  hold,  by  the  Anchor  of  Gratitude,  in  the 
deepest  recesses  of  the  human  heart.  Your  studentship  has 
thus  far  been  alloyed  by  the  exactions  of  form  and  conven- 
tional order.  Your  probation  is  now  accomplished  and  you 
are  received  in  full  communion  to  the  seniority  of  perpetual 
students — the  Universe  your  University,  all  Nature  your 
Text-Book,  and  the  Eye  of  Omniscience  your  Censor. 

Graduation  in  this  Institution,  where  opportunities  have 
been  had,  by  repeated  trials  and  exercises,  of  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  your  progress,  where  the  course  of  instruction 
has  been  modeled  after  the  recommendations  of  the  highest 
authorities  in  our  Profession,  and  where  the  fiill  rigor  of  final 
examination  is  untrammelled  by  interest  or  favor,  is  evidence 
of  conscious  fitness  which  fears  no  scrutiny.  You  enjoy  to- 
day the  commendation  of  your  teachers ;  which  may  well 
quicken  the  spirit  of  every  scholar,  and  be  remembered  with 
stirring  emotions  as  long  as  you  continue  worthy  of  their 
painstaking.  You  have  received  in  proof  of  this,  firom  the 
highest  educational  authority  in  our  State,  the  world-renowned 
and  time-honored  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  as  me- 
mentos have  received  a  durable  document,  setting  forth  these 
facts. 

Having,  in  obedience  to  the  counsels  of  your  instructors, 
possessed  yourselves  of  the  outlines  of  the  regions  you  are 
to  explore  and  the  duties  you  are  to  perform,  you  are  now 
endowed  with  rights  and  privileges  of  independent  effort  and 
observation.  The  spirit  of  the  present  age  has  rendered  neces- 
sary that  your  acquirements  should  place  you,  at  the  outset,  in 
advance  of  many  who  have  added  years  of  practical  labor  to 
the  exactions  of  former  times.  You  have  had  opportunities 
of  familiarizing  your  senses  with  the  operations  of  chemical 
agents.  Retorts,  crucibles,  and  test-tubes,  "agents,"  "re- 
agents," and  aflfinities,  are  not  to  you  like  cosomoramic  exhi- 
bitions, or  the  animalfl  of  a  menagerie,  treated  with  a  glance, 
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dreamed  of  in  confiision,  and  irretrievably  lost  in  the  morning. 
You  have  not  only  mental  diagrams  of  the  superficies  in  other 
sciences — charts  of  the  hidden  strata,  and  sketches  of  the 
currents  below — but  the  voice  of  the  laborers  in  this  Heaven^ 
wrought  economy  has  penetrated  your  cars,  and  their  language 
you  have  been  taught  to  interpret.  In  the  aggregate  you 
comprehend  far  more  than  we  of  former  days  were  taught ; 
and,  in  segregation,  the  microscope  has  shown  our  atoms  to 
be  Andes. 

The  riddle  of  nerve -jiower  has  received  further  solution, 
in  a  manner  so  legitimate  to  the  light  of  previous  knowledge 
that  the  offspring  seems  almost  the  parent -self;  and  several 
honest  accoucheurs  claim  the  honorarium.  We  are  happy  to 
believe  that  this  Institution  was  among  the  earliest  to  diffuse 
correct  teachings  in  this  department  of  physiology. 

Assimilation  and  secretion  have  revealed  almost  all  their 
mysteries  to  untiring  investigators.  Methods  of  exploration 
and  investigation,  as  well  as  further  aids  in  diagnosis  and 
treatment,  liave  been  evolved,  enlarged,  and  corrected,  with 
magic  rapidity.  The  dark  recesses  of  Etiology  are  illuminated 
by  the  multiform  manii)uIations  of  Chemistry  and  Philosophy; 
and  the  remedial  agents  placed  in  your  hands  are  far  superior 
to  the  armamentaria  of  "  days  of  yore." 

You  may  now  hush  your  agonized  patient  in  "  Lethean 
dreams,"  to  while  away  the  moments  in  happy  visions  of 
health,  witting  nothing  of  the  gory  track  of  the  bistoury — 
the  wrench  and  tug  of  mechanical  power,  applied  to  shivered 
limbs — or  the  throes  of  nature's  severest  trial.  Abnormal 
accumulations  have  found  their  solvents  which  work  harmless 
amid  the  delicate  machinery  of  the  living  organism,  and 
wasting  floods  are  more  certainly  restored  to  natural  channels. 
All  these  increase  the  surety  of  treatment,  by  scientific  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery. 

In  Hygienic  Science,  correct  observation  is  establishing 
the  laws  which  govern  atmospheric  vicissitudes,  and  their 
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influence  on  physiological  and  pathological  conditions,  in  place 
of  vague  hypothesis  and  mythical  tales  ;  you  know  where  the 
ambrosial  gales,  the  trade  winds,  and  the  simoon  wend  their 
way,  and  where  the  Upas  vapors  contaminate  and  destroy ; 
and  are  declared  able  and  true  men  to  enter  the  service 
of  our  Profession,  qualified  to  develope,  by  exercise  of  your 
discrimination  and  judgment,  unseen  mysteries — qualified  to 
practice  the  important  duties  of  physicians  in  higliways  and 
l)y-ways — qualified  to  act  your  parts  as  men  elevated  to 
positions  of  responsibility,  which  may  be  your  glory  or  your 
gallows.  The  honors  which  you  have  this  day  received  are 
like  a  two-edged  sword,  and  will  wound  yourselves  if  you  use 
them  against  tlie  rights  and  interests  of  your  fellow-man. 

Having,  by  strict  examination,  been  found  to  possess  abil- 
ities which  fit  you  for  the  highest  class  of  public  benefactors, 
will  you  continue  to  cultivate  those  abilities  by  studious 
observation,  or  allow  them  to  tarnish,  while  you  pass  sloth- 
fully  through  the  round  of  external  duties,  day  by  day,  and 
month  after  month?  Shall  an  annual  decade  find  your  med- 
ical knowledge  as  this  day  leaves  it, — changed  only  by  the 
disintegration  of  forgetfulness.^  Shall  the  proper  signification 
of  the  initials  of  your  degree  be  transformed,  ere  a  score  of 
years,  to  Marcidum  Doctor? 

These  may  be  impudent  questions;  but  our  privilege  shields 
us,  and  our  duties  to  you  and  the  communities  wliich  are  to 
receive  you  demand  that  we  deal  in  meaning,  if  not  in  pol- 
ished, sentences.  You  are  about  to  sever  the  sacred  links 
which  have  so  long  bound  you  to  these  halls,  to  these  friendly 
and  thoughtful  instructors,  to  your  fellow- travelers  whose  pro- 
bation is  yet  unfinished,  to  this  Kural  City,  to  its  hospitable 
citizens,  and  to  each  other;  and  in  obeying  the  mandates  of 
your  individual  tasks,  conditions,  or  judgments  may  soon  find 
yourselves  at  antipodes,  or  still  farther  separated  by  the  part- 
ing of  life's  brittle  thread.  Having  enlisted  in  the  service  of 
humanity,  and  prepared  yourselves  according  to  the  best  of 
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your  abilities  for  the  most  solemn  trusts,  it  becomes  your  duty 
to  devote  your  lives  to  your  calling,  through  prosperity  and 
adversity.  No  evil  forebodings  or  timid  reserve  should  fright 
you,  nor  should  golden  tales  nor  pleasure's  chimera  lure  you 
from  paths  of  duty,  though  veiled  at  times  in  gloom.  You 
are,  in  all  probability,  as  well  adapted  by  nature  for  these 
responsibilities  as  hundreds  who  have  dispensed  blessings 
broad-cast  among  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Adam,  and  your 
fidelity  will  be  the  measure  of  your  future  acquired  talents. 
The  same  efforts  which  would  crown  you  with  success  in  other 
-departments  of  life,  will  not  be  lost  in  this.  Idleness  or 
vacillation  multiply  and  magnify  difficulties,  but  persever- 
ance dispels  them.  Hoary  heads  and  shrimping  limbs  are  yet 
gathering  laurels  which  will  bloom  in  memorj's  vase,  when 
the  immortal  man  shall  leave  the  w^om-out  tenement  for  the 
Haven  of  Virtue.  Familiarity  with  Medical  Biograj»hy  will 
stimulate  your  faintiiiji;  spiiits,  and  jait  to  shame  your  thoughts 
of  desertion.  If  educatod  men  abandon  the  field,  the  world 
must  of  necessity  trust  to  pretenders  and  quacks.  Entering 
then,  as  we  trust,  y(ai  do,  ujjon  a  life-service  in  the  capacity 
uf  physicians,  it  is  projjer  at  this  time  that  you  should  take 
a  perspective  view  of  your  obligations  and  interests,  in  yoiu* 
new  relations,  over  which  you  may  have  already  cast  your 
thoughts  in  trains  of  more  j)erfect  regularity  than  I  shall 
endeavor  to  lead  you  ;  but  the  princi])le8  we  shall  inculcate  to 
«id  you  in  your  transition  are  such  as  have  hitherto  proven 
valuable. 

Your  degree  of  citizenship  is  different  from  that  you  left  a 
few  months  ago  with  the  same  moral  and  social  surroundings. 
While  you  have  been  immured  among  the  tomes  and  cabinets 
of  science,  thinking  only  of  these,  and  the  necessary  demands 
of  nature,  the  associates  of  your  youthful  years  have  been 
intent  upon  the  chances  of  trade  and  productive  arts.  They 
have  been  learning  how  to  get  rich,  and  are  dull  scholars  if 
they  are  not  already  well  skilled  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
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gain.  Yours  has  been  a  nobler  object,  and  nobler  ends  are 
attained.  You  are  now  to  enter  the  field  with  them,  with 
higher  cultivated  perceptions,  and  may  hope  to  soon  cope 
with  the  foremost  in  the  arena  of  their  glorj^,  while  yon  also 
raise  more  enduring  monuments  of  your  existence.  It  will 
be  no  disgrace  to  you  if  you  never  learn  some  of  the  ele- 
mentary rules  of  their  success,  further  than  self-preservation 
demands. 

You  will  find  inducements  to  return  to  the  same  relative 
positions  in  the  circles  which  you  left,  but,  if  your  tastee  have 
not  changed,  your  welfare  and  influence  render  more  circum- 
spect deportment  necessary. 

You  hardly  have  a  right  to  give  your  uppermost  thought 
to  money,  ease,  or  fashion,  after  the  expectations  of  others 
have  opened  a  way  for  higher  aspirations.  Speculation  and 
jockeyism  are  rocks  on  which  many  a  professional  banner  has 
bleached  in  forgetfulness.  Kisk  your  craft  near  neither,  but 
trim  your  sails  by  the  demands  of  enlarged  philanthropy,  till 
you  are  familiar  with  the  counter-currents — extending  your 
operations  as  you  acquire  prudence  and  self-control. 

To  be  rich  must  be  very  convenient,  but  great  dangers 
attend  hasty  efforts  for  wealth.  It  is  better  to  give  the  riches 
of  health,  than  to  receive  the  best  treasures  any  other  class 
can  bestow  upon  you. 

You  must  have  occasional  relaxation  from  care  and  labor^ 
or  vigorous  thought,  and  cheerful,  efficient  action  will  merge 
in  listless  drudgery  and  automatic  monotony;  but  the  wail 
of  the  afflicted  should  arouse  your  senses  sooner  than  the 
notes  of  mirth. 

Amusements  and  company  are  necessary,  but  must  not  be 
allowed  to  usurp  an  over-measure  of  time. 

We  must  eat,  slet^),  and  converse ;  but  to  snore,  gorman-^ 
dize,  and  gabble  should  not  be  the  business  of  life. 

The  wine  cup  is  a  hackneyed  theme,  but  it  is  the  great 
*^  maelstrom"  of  our  Profession.    It  is  suicidal  to  drive  your 
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flagging  energies  with  its  scorpion  lash,  when  merited  repose 
would  soon  restore  healthful  vigor.  The  Bacchanalian  ring 
has  long  been  considered  incomplete,  unless  Dr.  Somebody 
was  there ;  and  it  would  l>e  well  for  us  to  lose  such  unenvia- 
ble notoriety.  Pleasure  and  our  professional  honor  are  stet^s 
of  different  gaits;  and  he  who  endeavors  to  ride  both,  is 
likely  to  sit  in  the  mire  between  the  two. 

Having  stepped  on  sanctified  ground,  if  you  have  not  yet 
put  off  the  sandals  of  youthful  frivolity,  it  is  time  to  loosen 
their  clasjis.  Your  every  step  will  be  watched,  by  friends  and 
foes,  with  interest,  acute,  but  various.  As  your  inmost  desires 
are  directed,  so  will  you  render  our  ranks  stronger,  or  im])air 
their  strength.  A  jealous  world  will  eye  you  at  every  turn  ; 
but  while  in  Virtue's  })ath,  you  need  have  no  fear  of  their 
gaze  or  envy.  To  turn  aside  in  pursuit  of  goblin  tales  of  what 
you  have  coDMnitted  or  neglected,  would  display  a  weakness 
which  opens  the  joints  of  your  armor,  and  makes  you  an  early 
victim,  when  an  upright  and  steadfast  deportment  would  send 
back  such  missiles  with  fatal  recoil. 

As  you  are  not  to  fear  the  tongue  of  gossip,  nor  court  its 
aid,  so  are  you  to  strenuously  avoid  being  its  messenger. 
"  The  Doctor"  is  a  very  convenient  gazette,  if  he  has  not  a 
happy  ta,ct  of  forgetting.  Giving  your  authority  only  makes 
a  sad  preface  to  a  tale  rendered  interesting  by  the  fortunes  or 
foibles  of  others.  Morality  claims  that  you  should  not  lend 
a  willing  ear,  and  never  be  coaxed  or  tortured  into  public 
rehearsals  of  other  people's  private  affairs,  even  to  define  your 
own  conduct,  except  ^h^r^  justice  imperatively  demands  it. 

Your  opinions  of  religion  or  politics  need  not  confonn  to 
the  tenets  of  the  times  or  people  you  dwell  among — nor  be 
hidden,  lest  they  hinder  your  professional  popularity.  Of 
course  you  have  no  right  to  vrrong  opinions,  nor  to  promul* 
gate  them ;  but  if  you  have  coolly  and  intelligently  estab- 
lished your  mind,  it  should  not  be  easily  jostled ;  still,  our 
liability  to  err,  so  often  taught  in  the  history  of  the  past. 
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renders  modest  firmness  more  appropriate  than  arrogant  assur- 
ance. Candid  and  frank  expression,  or  enthusiastic  argument, 
will  be  tolerated  in  intelligent  and  commanding  circles ;  but 
harping  over  hobbies,  violent  invectives,  or  captious  meddling, 
never  convince,  never  fail  to  irritate,  and  are  beneath  the 
dignity  of  your  calling — a  waste  of  time  better  used  in 
"mending  your  nets/'  if  no  fish  are  running — and  will  surely 
contravene  your  interests. 

It  is  supposed  by  some  that  a  peculiar  kind  of  shrewdness 
or  mental  legerdemain  is  necessary,  to  succeed  in  our  Profes- 
sion, aside  from  actual  knowledge  and  judgment,  but  I  am  no 
believer  in  such  "  ignes/atui,"  The  world  hates  the  managing 
mauy  and  will  ultimately  discover  the  he  has  allowed  the 
talents  given  him  to  gather  canker,  while  he  has-been  trying 
to  get  usury  for  bogus  currency.  The  only  true  generalship 
is  in  conquering  legitimate  victories — surmounting  the  diffi- 
culties which  disease,  accident,  or  ignorance  oppose  to  us, 
without  especial  njgard  to  the  clamor  of  triumi>h. 

Inspire  your  efforts  with  ardent  love  of  science,  and  its 
application  to  lengthen  human  life  and  lessen  human  woe, 
and  you  need  not  spend  your  time  to  look  in  the  treacherous 
mirror  of  public  opinion,  nor  framing  public  sentiment;  for 
every  friend  cajoled  or  purchased  to  our  favor,  may  be  duped 
or  bought  away. 

You  are  not  only  to  practice  manly  virtues,  but  to  incul- 
cate their  principles,  on  every  reasonable  opportunity;  for 
your  influence  will  never  be  felt  as  it  should,  without  your 
voluntary  exercise  of  it. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  advise  you  to  shun  the  social  circle 
«nd  social  relations  of  civilized  and  enlightened  men.  In 
them,  rests  the  elements  of  your  usefulness  and  the  honors 
of  our  Profession.  It  is  there  that  your  step  should  be  known 
by  its  evidence  of  discipline.  Tour  footfall  should  hush  the 
lying  tongue,  the  lips  of  scandal,  and  the  brawls  of  discord, 
as  well  as  the  sobs  of  anguish.     The  healthy  and  the  gay 
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may  sneer  at  your  reserve  and  studious  habits ;  but  the  time 
comes,  in  every  one's  life,  when  physicians  have  none  too 
much  knowledge  and  skill.  Your  careful  cultivation  will  then 
rank  among  the  real  blessings  of  earth,  while  their  practices 
will  appear  in  a  very  different  light. 

They  may  cite  you  to  those  who  seem  to  override  all  such 
necessities,  and,  by  arrogant  assumption,  flourish  upon  the 
heedlessness  or  credulity  of  their  employers.  If  you  are  to 
choose  them  as  your  models,  you  should  first  graduate  from 
an  old-fashioned  penitentiary,  where  your  consciences  may  be 
be  rarified  to  psychological  imi)onderability,  or  you  will  be 
annoyed  by  unpleasant  qualms.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
gullibility  of  the  populace  will  only  be  changed,  never  anni- 
hilated ;  but  pandering  to  such  proi)ensitie8  is  too  mean  busi- 
ness to  do  for  any  amount  of  pay.  Yet,  some  physicians  of 
"easy  virtue"  have  been  tempted  to  seek  a  short  road  to 
wealth,  by  catering  to  the  popular  predilection  for  hidden 
mysteries  and  extravagant  pretensions ;  but  few  of  the  most 
perfect  humbugs  exist  but  a  summer.  Within  the  memory 
of  some  who  hear  me,  many  generations  of  ephemeral  medical 
satelites  have  flashed  and  vanished.  Vapors,  in  my  boyhood, 
filled  the  atmosphere  of  pepper-plied,  puking  dupes;  but 
scarcely  a  sick-room  steam-box  can  now  be  found,  and  "lo- 
belia" has  retired  to  its  little  niche,  to  be  seldom  called 
out,  except  wnen  common  sense  dictates.  "Animal  Magnet- 
ism" played  its  antics  among  gmnnies  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ages;  but  its  "passes"  and  villainies  have  had  their  day. 
Thermal  and  frigid  floods  have  flowed  and  ebbed — carrying 
some  treasures  and  much  flood-wood  to  the  ocean  of  forget- 
fulness.  Concentrated  notliingness  waxed  in  phantom  light, 
and  has  waned  to  stupid  rhodomontade  of  its  dishonest  appro- 
priations; but,  "far-fetched  and  dear-bought"  as  it  was,  its 
shimmering  gleam  would  hardly  be  sufficient  to  introduce  the 
next  medical  mountebank  upon  the  popular  rostrum,  if  its 
"Eclectic  sister"  did  not  mount  the  pillion,  and  spur  the 
goblin  steed. 
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Regular  Medicine  has  nothing  to  fear  from  such  parasites 
— a  disagreeable  titillation  is  the  limit  of  their  power,  and  a 
crusade  against  them  is  bootless. 

Nostrum  mongers,  emanating  from  drug  shops  and  pre- 
scription offices,  dealing  in  stale  or  stolen  recijx^s  of  reputable 
men — spoiling  their  intrinsic  value  by  universal  application, 
and  monstrous  lies — have  been  more  successful  in  acquiring 
wealth,  than  quacks  who  have  endeavored  to  originate  doc- 
trines and  remedies.  Printing  a  thing  makes  it  true;  and 
people  wonder  that  death  will  interfere,  when,  according  to 
the  bills,  a  cure  is  almost  accomplished; — and  still  they 
wonder,  and  believe. 

Frequent  temptations  will  be  presented  to  you  (unless 
this  world  becomes  suddenly  refonned)  to  use  your  skill  for 
purposes  of  doubtful  morality  or  unlawful  and  unholy  ends. 
As  you  value  real  above  pseudo  philauthrojiy,  I  beseech  you, 
environ  yom*  hearts  with  principles  which  will  not  be  shaken 
by  golden  bullets  or  the  bombshells  of  individual  influence. 
Arm  your  tongues  with  such  adverbs  of  negation  as  will 
convince  all,  at  first,  of  your  integrity,  and  forthwith  become 
the  assailants,  with  arguments  for  virtue,  himianity,  and  law. 

The  vocation  you  respond  to,  needs  honest,  conscientious 
men,  and  no  others.  You  have  found  its 'portals  guarded,  for 
the  purpose  of  sifting  your  motives  and  powers ;  and  if  you 
have  succeeded  in  bringing  past  the  paling,  either  the  muf- 
fled jaws  of  the  wolf,  or  the  disguised  form  of  a  more  stupid 
animal,  time  is  sure  to  reveal  the  facts,  but  with  the  moan  of 
injured  innocence,  and  shame  to  yourselves,  your  friends,  and 
your  instructors. 

As  you  value  your  fair  fame,  have  respect  to  the  fame  of 
the  fair.  To  amuse  yourselves  by  taking  unwarrantfible  liber- 
ties with  the  indiscreet,  sneer  at  what  you  may  deem  prudery, 
or  roughly  approach  the  sensitive,  are  equally  adverse  to  your 
success  and  respectability.  Nor  are  you  to  be  easily  hindered 
by  squeamishness,  from  thorough  and  careful  investigation, 
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when  you  have  undertaken  responsibilities ;  candid^  manly 
deportment  will  uniformly  overcome  false  delicacy. 

Invalids  must  bo  made  to  understand  that  you  feel  an 
interest  in  their  misfortunes  and  sufferings,  beyond  the  mere 
matter  of  fee;  and  that  you  are  anxious  to  promote  their 
comfort  and  safety  by  all  honorable  means 

Children  have  horrid  ideas  of  their  medical  benefactors, 
as  a  class,  and  should  be  impressed  with  different  notions, 
before  their  physical  condition  can  be  ascertained.  Their 
fears  and  their  palates  deserve  respect  and  consideration,  as 
much  as  older  persons.  To  trifle  with  their  feelings  is  unfair; 
but  candor  and  kindness,  as  well  in  accidental  interviews  as 
when  they  require  professional  attention,  will  be  repaid  by 
respect  and  confidence,  which  will  put  you  in  possession  of 
facts  no  others  can  obtain. 

Humane  intentions,  which  should  ever  put  to  silence  the 
voice  of  personal  convenience,  demand  that  you  should  en- 
deavor to  meet  requirements  for  your  services  with  prompt- 
ness, and  dispatch  the  main  business  (i.  e.  the  relief  of  your 
patient)  before  you  dishearten  them  by  irrelevant  gossip  with 
their  attendants.  When  the  visible  means  have  been  set  at 
work,  that  tranquilizer,  sociability,  deserves  consideration. 

To  secure  promptness,  you  will  find  some  order  indis- 
pensable in  our  most  irregular  of  all  occupations.  Your 
health  is  valuable  to  yourselves  and  to  others,  and  should 
not  be  jeopardized  by  hunger,  wakefulness,  and  fatigue,  except 
in  the  most  extreme  cases. 

If  your  location  renders  it  necessary  for  you  to  dispense 
your  own  medicines,  see  that  standard  articles  are  kei)t  in 
the  most  usable  form,  and  that  your  cases  are  always  supplied 
with  tangible  remedies  for  ordinary  diseases  and  accidents, 
before  you  retire  for  the  night  or  turn  your  thoughts  to  ease 
or  pleasure.  An  empty  portmanteau  at  midnight,  and  an 
excited  messenger,  are  scarcely  consistent  with  collected,  effi- 
cient ideas.     Blustering  and  hasty  fudging  may  charm  a  few 
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lookers-on,  but  they  will  not  be  those  whose  admiration  you 
yalue  most.  Cultiyate,  therefore,  deliberate  but  active  habits 
of  thought  and  deeds — being  neither  precipitate  in  giving 
ondigested  opinions,  nor  tardy  in  putting  decisions  to  thorough 
tests  in  cases  of  emergency.  Gracious  rolling  of  the  eyes, 
and  declarations  that  ^^  another  moment's  delay  would  have 
been  fatal/'  and  then  doing  nothing,  or  worse  than  nothing, 
^^  because  something  must  be  done,"  will,  as  it  should,  make 
you  the  butt  of  ridicule  or  victim  of  remorse. 

Displays  of  technical  terms  in  useless  profusion,  or  their 
use  at  all,  when  avoidable,  before  the  unlearned,  may  make 
them  gape  with  curiosity,  but  brings  contempt  ere  the  echo 
has  died  away.  Mormon  gibberish  is  as  good  evidence  of 
piety  as  hard  words  are  of  learning,  and  the  people  know  that 
real  intelligence  and  refined  tastes  forbid  the  perpetration. 
Especially,  when  called  before  Courts  of  Justice,  if  you  would 
avoid  vexatious  examinations,  prepare  yourselves  to  express 
all  relevant  facts  and  opinions  in  such  language  as  wiU  not 
require  you  to  make  dictionaries  of  yourselves,  to  be  turned 
hither  and  thither  by  crafty  attorneys  or  uneducated  jurors. 

While  you  discharge  faithfully  the  responsibilities  of  our 
Profession  as  an  art,  and  add  to  your  worldly  substance  by  its 
pecuniary  considerations  (for  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire), 
remember  that  each  of  you  possess  vital  interests  in  the  de- 
velopment and  ^^ statue**  of  medical  truths  and  all  collateral 
elements.  Some  return  to  the  general  fund  is  due,  as  usury 
for  the  capital  entrusted  to  us.  Let  us  never  tire  till  our 
mite  is  added  to  the  millions  already  contributed.  Many 
generations  of  men  will  yet  find  employment  in  analyzing  the 
nebulfie  of  facts  which  belong  to,  and  influence,  th^  human 
organism.  Beams  of  Y\^\t  have  been  radiating  unobserved 
from  pre-Hippocratic  times,  through  the  firmament  of  our 
science,  and  yet  gleam  on  enveloped  in  error  or  mystery, 
as  Orion's  rays  traversed  their  rapid  way  through  the  long 
cycles  of  earth's   molten  and  maturer  centuries,  in  chaste 
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Bublimity,  until  science  and  art,  in  adolescence,  unveiled  their 
charms. 

You  can  not  expect  that  your  natural  capacities,  or  pres-^ 
ent  acquirements  will  avail  any  thing  in  this  work,  unless  yon 
keep  pace  as  much  as  possible  with  the  standard-bearers,  and 
pioneers ;  which  you  can  only  do  by  subscribing  for,  paying 
for,  and  reading  regularly,  one  or  more  reliable  Medical  Jour^ 
nals.  Tou  will  require  one,  published  at  short  intervals,  from 
that  vicinity  to  which  your  interests  are  most  closely  allied, 
to  whose  pages  you  may  contribute  whatever  you  may  find  of 
general  interest ;  and  can  hardly  do  without  one  or  more  of 
those  stately  visitors  which  supply  us  with  essays,  reviews, 
and  foreign  medical  literature.  But  do  not  suppose  that 
these  will  supply  the  place  of  a  well-selected,  and  frequently- 
consulted  library  of  standard  books. 

Further,  Gentlemen,  let  me  urge  you  to  make  yourselves 
familiar  with  the  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  Peruse  it  frequently,  lest  you  forget  the  least 
of  its  valuable  precepts,  and  conform  your  actions  to  its  prin- 
ciples, whether  your  guarded  etiquette  is  reciprocated  or  not. 
Tou  may  not  find  its  rules  in  use  the  world  over.  Some  of 
us  "old  fogies"  do  not  appreciate,  at  first,  that  you  are 
"  grown  up  men,"  and  entitled  to  equal  consideration  with  us 
doughty  knights  of  "experience."  But  you  will  out-grow 
your  youthfulness,  and  should  harbor  no  resentment,  for  time, 
and  a  thinking  people  will  send  retribution.  Coals  of  kind- 
ness will  bum  through  an  enemy^s  head,  sooner  than  the 
embers  of  malice. 

It  will  be  your  duty  to  inform  yourselves  of  the  principles 
which  govern  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life — of  the  chances 
of  success  or  failure  of  enterprises,  and  UDdertakings — as  far 
as  the  past  will  apply  to  the  present  or  future.  Communities 
look  upon  you  as  educated  gentlemen,  and  your  advice  in 
non-professional  matters  will  occasionally  be  solicited,  and 
should  be  dictated  by  knowledge  and  common  sense ;  for  your 
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professional  merit  will  often  be  judged  by  it.  As  you  value 
knowledge,  it  will  be  your  duty  to  stimulate  and  aid  others 
in  its  pursuit. 

Examples  of  studious  cultivation,  and  counsels  to  those 
youths  whom  you  find  inclined  to  mental  labor,  may  furnish 
the  world  with  some  well-grounded  scholars  where  superficial 
conceited  pedants  would  have  grown.  Neither  wisdom  nor 
pursuits  are  hereditary  among  us.  The  sons  of  each  class 
choose  entirely  different  vocations  from  their  fathers;  and 
who  shall  point  them  to  the  proper  paths  of  preparation  with 
more  propriety  than  those  whose  care  they  fii'st  receive — on 
whom  life,  health,  and  happiness,  amid  a  thousand  ills  and 
dangers,  so  often  depend — whose  skill  supports  tottering  age 
along  the  margin  of  the  grave,  and  smooths  the  rugged 
threshold  of  the  tomb — and  who,  by  tastes  and  circumstan- 
ces, are  led  to  become  the  patrons  of  science. 

Again,  Gentlemen,  as  one  of  the  most  important  elements 
of  success  and  happiness,  as  men,  citizens,  and  physicians,  we 
may  advise  you  to  attend  early  to  that  agreeable  duty, — the 
union  of  interests  with  good  wives.  When  you  have  made 
that  desirable  acquisition,  please  remember  that  a  physician's 
wife  has  greater  trials,  privations,  and  anxieties,  than  any 
other  legitimate  department  of  female  life,  and  that  she 
should  receive  from  yourselves  corresponding  consideration 
and  attention. 

If  the  halcyon  boon  of  wealth,  with  all  its  pleasant  vis- 
ions, delays  to  crown  your  labors,  complain  not  of  the  world, 
for  it  uses  no  class  better  than  it  does  our  Profession ;  nor  of 
yourselves,  for  the  most  enviable  abilities  have  struggled  in 
poverty ;  but  strive  to  j^ossess  your  reward  in  consciousness 
of  meritorious  efforts.  Protect  your  hearts  from  evil  tenden- 
cies by  active  virtues,  for  your  diplomas  are  not  surety  against 
ultimate  depravity. 

Finally,  Gentlemen,  you  are  not  to  be  contemners  of  reli- 
gion, nor  dogmatists — satyrs,  nor  pedants — niggards,  nor 
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spendthrifts — moles,  nor  bombasts — extortioners,  nor  prod- 
igal of  professional  services — nor  to  imitate  the  most  excusa- 
ble of  such  practices ;  but  love  and  foster  virtue^  science^  and 
purity  so  long  as  you  shall  live.  So  shall  your  Alma  Mater 
have  glory  in  the  record  of  this  day,  the  degree  MEDiciNiB 
Doctor  increase  of  honor,  and  the  high  and  noble  of  the 
earth  shall  rise  up  with  the  meek  and  grateful,  and  call  you 
blessed. 


•  ♦• 


ART.  IX.— Report  to  the  State  Society  on  Zymotic  Poisons. 


By  W.  AV.  IIipolite,  M.  D. 


As  I  have  been  absent  from  your  State  during  a  greater  part 
of  the  time  since  our  last  meeting,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
report  on  the  subject  assigned  me,  namely,  the  Zymotic  Poi- 
sons of  the  State  of  Michigan ;   for  I  do  not  even  know 
whether  any  of  these  jioisons  have  been  sufficiently  active  in 
the  production  of  disease  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  since 
that  time,  to  require  jiarticular  attention,  aside  from  a  consid- 
eration of  others  of  the  same  great  class.     But  wishing  to  do 
some  thing  towards  the  fulfilment  of  my  duty  as  a  member 
of  the  Society,  I  submit  a  few  considerations,  of  a  general 
character,  relative  to  this  class  of  agents.     It  is  with  much 
diffidence  that  I  do  this,  as  the  subject  is  one  upon  which 
men  of  high  scientific  attainments  and  exteiLsive  observation 
and  research  diUcr ;  and  for  one  who  has  just  left  his  Alma 
Mater,  and  stands  trembling  upon  the  threshold  of  the  great 
field  of  j)ractical  mediciue,  fearing  yet  to  enter,  to  venture 
to  say  any  thing  upon  the  subject  may  seem  to  savor  too 
much  of  arrogance  and  egotism.     I  do  this,  however,  not  with 
the  expectation  of  throwing  any  additional  light  upon  the 
subject,  nor  of  intensifying  any  of  that  which  has  already 
been  shed  upon  it,  for  this  I  am  unable  to  do,  but  to  show  a 
willingness  to  perform  my  appointed  duty  to  the  Society,  so 
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far  as  I  am  able.  And  if  the  Society  should  reap  any  benefit 
whatever  from  my  efforts,  it  will  be  in  the  encouragement  my 
example  may  give  to  some  of  its  members  in  the  performance 
of  their  respective  duties,  rather  than  in  becoming  better 
acquainted  with  the  subject  of  Zymotic  Poisons. 

The  term  Zymotic  (from  ^o/x/:,  fervient)  was  originally 
applied  to  a  class  of  toxical  agents  which  are  supposed  to 
have  an  acticm  upon  the  blood  antilogous  to  that  which  a 
ferment  has  upon  the  fennentablc  compounds  —  the  former 
causing  the  materials  of  the  blood  to  resolve  themselves  into 
a  poison  like  itself,  by  a  process  similar  to  that  by  which  the 
elements  of  the  latter  arrange  themselves  into  new  fonns, 
possessed  of  now  properties.  If  conHncd  to  its  literal  mean- 
ing, the  term  would  be  limited  to  those  jioisons  which  are 
supposed  to  act  in  this  way,  but  it  is  now  generally  made  to 
include  all  epidemic  diseases,  ''and  signifies  that  material 
specific  i)oisons  are  the  essential  causes  of  these  diseases.'' 

It  may  be  urged,  as  an  objection,  that  a  Zymotic  Poison 
is  a  mere  hy]iothotical  entity — that  '^no  positive  morbid  ma^ 
terial  has  been  discovered."  This  t)bjection  is  good,  so  far  aa 
it  goes ;  but  the  simple  fact,  that  we  are  unable  to  directly 
demonstrate  their  exist(»nce  by  isolating  them  and  rendering 
them  cognizable  to  the  senses,  or  determining  their  chemical 
composition,  is  Vv'ry  far  from  proving  their  non-existence. 
From  I  he  obvious  fact  ih«ii  <n'ery  elfect  is  necessarily  the 
result  of  the  i)}ieration  of  a  cause — or  of  a  combination  of 
causes,  —  and  that  the  relations  which  exist  l)etween  cause 
and  ellect  nmst  hold  good  in  medicine  as  in  everv  other 
science,  it  is  evident  that  morl)iIic  agents  of  some  kind  are 
essential  to  the  di'velo[niieut  oT  s<j-called  Zymotic  diseases. 

It  iiMV  ai  ouco  be  admit icmI  (hat  our  belief  in  most  of 
these  ;.:«•;» is  is  (IcjH.ndent  upnu  infen^ntial  j)roof ;  that,  save 
porha's  i'l  a  llw  instancrs,  thoe  su])tle  poisons  have  never 
1m  en  (Ir:t;a*'d  by  the  acutest  liunian  sense:  Ijut  it  must  not 
be  IbrgoUen  that  the  evidence  of  Chemistry  itself  is  often 
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purely  inferential ;  as,  for  instance,  when  we  fail  to  prove  the 
existence  of  a  chemical  substance  by  obtaining  it  in  a  separate 
form.  Besides  isolating  such  substances,  we  recognize  their 
presence  by  witnessing  the  re-actions  they  display  with  vari- 
ous tests. 

Now,  the  human  body  forms  the  ni«»st  apjn'ojtriate  testing- 
apjiaratus  of  the  Zymotic  Poisons ;  and  it  is  this  alone  which 
affords  us  the  means  of  judging  of  their  fbjnamical  character 
—  a  knowledge  of  which  is  of  vastly  more  importance  than 
a  knowledge  of  their  physical  or  chemical  pro])erties.  In 
Chemistry,  less  is  known  of  tli**  essi'utial  }iroi»erties  <»f  a  sub- 
stance by  examining  it  in  a  sepan'te  state  than  when  ii  is 
studied  in  connection  with  other  b«nl!fs.  wliere  its  relations  to 
these  bodies  may  be  ascertained.  So  it  is  with  these  poisons : 
if  we  could  always  obtain  theuj  in  a  sejiarate  state,  and  could 
subject  them  to  chemical  analysis,  we  should  know  nmch  less 
of  their  most  important  properties  tlian  tliat  which  we  can 
ascertain  by  studying  their  actions  in  the  living  system.  By 
studying  them  in  this  manner,  we  find  tliat  they  ditfer  from 
the  ordinary  causes  of  disease  in  several  striking  peculiarities. 
The  diseases  which  they  produce  can  not  be  referred  to  a 
modification  of  tlie  sensible  or  ap]>reciable  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere,  for  this  notion  is  contradicted  by  the  fact  that 
they  prevail  in  all  climates — at  all  seasons — in  every  ])Ossi- 
ble  thennometrical,  hygrometrical,  barometrical,  and  electrical 
variations ;  and  that  they  are  distinct  and  specified  in  char- 
acter, and  preserve  their  identity  under  all  these  var}'ing 
circumstances. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attenti(m  for  a  few  moments  to  an 
examination  into  the  manner  in  which  these  ])eculiar  morbific 
agents  are  6upj)0sed  to  operate  in  the  blood,  to  re-})roduce 
themselves  with  such  remarkable  rapidity,  and  to  so  great  an 
extent,  as  we  know  they  do,  based  U])on  the  ]iy]»othesis  that 
they  are  organic  compounds  in  a  i>eculiar  state  of  decomimsi- 
tion,  which,  owing  to  catalytic  action,  multii»ly  themselves 
like  a  ferment. 
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Organic  compounds  generally  are  characterized  by  a  great 
proneness  to  decomposition ;  and  this  instability  is  especially 
marked  in  those  compounds  which  contain  nitrogen ;  for  in 
its  relations  to  the  other  elements,  this  is  the  most  remarka- 
ble element  we  know.  Many  of  the  compounds  which  contain 
it,  can  not  be  kept  more  than  a  few  hours  after  they  have 
ceased  to  be  under  the  control  of  vital  laws,  without  the 
conmiencement  of  decomposition ;  and,  when  they  have  once 
entered  into  this  state,  they  acquire  the  properties  of  a  fer- 
ment, and  are  capable  of  exciting  a  similar  metamorphosis  in 
another  compound,  if  placed  in  contact  with  it. 

In  this  transformation,  the  elements  of  the  ferment  take 
no  chemical  share  in  the  metamorphosis  of  the  body  acted 
upon,  but  only  act  by  inducing  a  state  of  change.  Its  agency, 
therefore,  does  not  consist  in  furnishing  any  material  to  be 
employed  in  the  composition  of  the  resulting  products,  but 
in  the  propagation  of  farce;  it  is  not  a  material j  but  a 
dynamical  influence. 

The  existence  or  non-existence  of  nitrogen  in  fermentable 
comi)Ounds  gives  rise  to  their  division  into  two  groups, — 
the  azotized  and  the  non-iizotized.  Those  comprising  the  first 
variety  have  their  particles  re-arranged  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  form  a  substance  having  all  the  properties  of  the  ferment 
originally  emp!  "vXl ;  vrliilo  those  coni])rising  the  second  vari- 
ety, although  suscei)tible  ol*  metamorphosis,  are  not  resolved 
into  substances  capable  of  exciting  a  like  change  in  other 
bodies; — in  other  words,  the  ferment  is  re-produced  in  the 
azotized  compounds,  but  is  not  re-produced  in  the  non-azo- 
tized.  Hence,  the  potency  of  a  ferment  will,  in  a  great 
measure,  depend  upon  the  presence  of  a  nitrogenous  sub- 
stance in  which  it  can  excite  the  same  change,  and  through 
which  it  can  act  upon  other  feimen table  matter. 

Now,  the  blood  contains  a  large  proportion  of  nitrogen, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  there  is  no  other  part  of  the  organ- 
ism which  can  be  compared  to  this  fluid,  with  respect  to  the 
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feeble  resistance  it  offers  to  exterior  influences.  Its  chemical 
affinities  are  constantly  tending  to  its  decomposition  and  to 
the  arrangement  of  its  constituent  elements  into  different 
forms  from  those  existing ;  but  it  is  endowed  with  a  vital 
force,  which  so  modifies  and  controls  the  play  of  these  affini- 
ties as  to  prevent  decomposition  while  in  possession  of  this 
force.  As  soon,  however,  as  this  is  diminished  below  a  certain 
point,  the  chemical  affinities  are  enabled  to  prevail  over  the 
the  vital  affinities ;  and  a  change  of  character  is  the  result. 
If,  in  addition,  there  is  the  catalytic  force  of  some  Zymotic 
Poison,  to  assist  the  chemical  against  the  vital  laws,  this 
change  in  the  character  of  the  circulating  fluid  is  brought 
about  with  greater  rapidity  and  ease.  Leiiug  says,  when 
speaking  of  this  fluid,  —  '^Tho  cliemical  force  and  the  Wtal 
principle  hold  each  other  in  suoli  perfect  e(juilibrinm,  that 
every  disturbance,  however  irifliiiLC?  or  iVoiii  wliii^c  ver  cause  it 
may  proceed,  eflects  a  cliaiij:e  in  tlie  blood.'' 

In  its  novnml  state,  the  blnj^l  is  coiistantly  underi^oing 
alt(:i'atiouR.  both  in  ils  diemiea!  const iiiit ion  and  in  its  vital 
proi)ertics.  It  su])plies  to  the  tissues  some  of  its  most  im- 
portant (^leni'Mits.  while  at  tip'  same  time  it  is  made  the 
vehicle  for  removal,  from  iliese  tissues,  uf  in^rodicnts  which 
hav<*  lost  their  vital  endowuK^nts,  and  are  no  lon<>er  in  a  state 
of  combination  that  fits  them  for  their  oflices  in  the  vital 
economy.  Hence,  the  blood  nut  only  contains  the  materials 
for  the  regeneration  of  tiie  tissues,  but  also  the  ])ro(lucts  of 
their  decay;  and  the  results  of  the  functions  of  assimilation 
and  elimination  so  exactly  balance  each  other  that  there  is 
a  remarkable  uniformity  of  composition  of  this  fluid  at  all 
times  durinu:  health.  Any  thinj'  that  interferes  with  these 
changes,  or  turns  them  to  another  direction,  may  become  a 
cause  of  disease. 

In  disease,  this  vital  princii)le  may  become  so  far  deiiressed 
as  to  be  unable  to  resist  the  natural  chemical  affinities  when 
no  Zymotic  Poison  is  present.     Changes  may  go  on  to  a 
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greater  or  less  extent,  according  as  the  restraining  force  is 
more  or  less  depressed.  The  balance  of  the  vital  and  chem- 
ical affinities  beinp;  unstable,  and  the  latter,  themselves,  tend- 
ing to  arrange  the  constituents  of  the  blood  in  diflerent  forms 
from  those  existin*^ — unless  prevented  by  sulHciently  powerful 
vital  allinities — it  takes  but  a  slight  force  to  destroy  the  equi- 
librium and  ov(.*rturn  the  existing  arrangement  ol'  the  elements 
and  forces,  so  that  new  compounds  are  produced. 

The  Zymotie  Poison — a  decomixjsin^  organic  molecule — 
has  bettn  introduced  into  the  blood.  Now,  this  molecule  has 
the  power  of  impart in<^  eliciugos  of  an  analogous  character  to 
other  mi»l(Hiiles  which  surri>und  it:  tliese,  in  turn,  excite  dis- 
ease in  theii'  neighl*  'is  ;  and  by  a  e(»nlinnance  of  iiiis  ]>rocesB, 
from  j)arti(t]o  b»  panicle  the  entire  mass  d'  the  circulating  lluid 
becomes  cliangeil.  Accnliniic  toLi:ir,ni,  the  manner  in  which 
the  septic  matter  op(M-ates  ujxai  the  surrounding  materials,  to 
indiu'c  a  change  in  them,  is  this:  The  particlrs  or  molecTdes 
of  the  excitini::  bodv  l)cinLV  in  a  i-'ndiiiun  oi'  ulianire,  and 
therelHi"(?  «»f  nioiio!!,  coinimiuirjiK^  In  ih(,»  m!)](»cules  uf  the 
body  |>lac-cd  in  contact  with  them  an  am  Mint  «1"  iiioiion  sulU- 
cient  to  dcstr'>v  thi^  balance  ol'  tlie  rxi>iin''  aJiinitics — which 
in  or-jfJinic  onnpfjunds  is  easilv  done,  the  chemi<Ml  eouilibrium 
being  verv  unslabh*, — and  tlun  irives  rise  to  a  new  idav  of 
affinities,  and  the  ])roduction  oT  new  c<'miM)nii'ls.  It  is  said 
to  act  l)y  "^ /atalysis,"  or  by  th-.^  ''action  of  j>rcseuee,"  as  it 
is  sonii'timcs  cjilled. 

As  soon  as  tlic  nutritive  il  lid  becomes  c-ntaminated,  it 
extends  its  influenci^  to  every  ]>;  rt  of  tin-  orgarism,  and  every 
function  feels  its  de])res>ing  inl  ueni-e.  The  sf  veral  emuncto- 
ries  through  which  the  p<»isons  shouhl  be  eliminated,  become 
slug'jjish,  and  do  not  remove  so  much  of  the  poison  and  effete 
matter  as  they  do  in  their  normal  condition.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  blood  becomes  still  further  poisoned  by 
the  retained  materials,  and  these  sup])ly  a  ])eculiarly  favorable 
nidus  for  the  further  development  of  the  poisons.      Soon^ 
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instead  of  being  the  pabulum  vitce  of  the  whole  Bystem,  the 
1>lood  becomes  the  vehicle  of  destruction  and  death  to  every 
part  of  the  orgjinisni. 

Some  of  these  agents  liave  a  stronfi^er  determination  to 
multiply  tliemselvo.s  than  others  have  —  those  of  the  greatest 
power  being  capable  of  inducing  tljcse  changes  when  the  cir- 
culating fluid  possusses  its  greatest  amount  oi'  vitality,  while 
others  are  not  able  to  act  without  a  ])reviuns  diminution  of 
this,  unle.ss  it  is  l..»\v  in  any  ^iven  instance.  The  '^via  mtdi- 
catrix  nafurfc''  }itiem])is  t')  eliminate  them  from  the  system; 
and  fre<]U'.nily  this  cj.in  b<*  done  bei'ore  tlie  jM)ison  is  much 
extended,  but  in  oiln-r  ea-":s  The  poiscin  exi(fn<ls  iiself  in  S2)ite 
of  nature,  Jdid  tJiis,  toD^  in  tlie  most  ln^altliy  birMMl. 

That  ill  Zvm>t:?  <li^'east.-  there  is  a  cIimi'''-  in  tlie  blood, 
from  an  .i-l  nixtun'  of  ton-ij-n  matters,  is  evident  from  the 
fvjll«Avin.r  e]ji.'>*-^  oi'  iUel.-s : 

J.  T^K"  ;•!»  :.•...    •  ■'"  i'; "''  ■•'  ■■•'■   !'•'■  'i''«'*- 1  'vh'ii  puui  I  matters  arc 

2.    i"'.w'  i-.:  .*  ^1"'  ''  ■  i.i--' i  ;•■»■  wl;  •  i.'iiiVLii  I-  of  <\:  h  iiia'ior.^  into  the 
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■  i.  Th'-v  I.'.-..-  '■  ■  '"^  i.---  ■■:  1  I  ■ -i  l>y  ii"i'/(:ii:il;on  with  tlieir  spcr^ific 
pois<"iiis. 

I-.  iy,<::r  ■.'•i  -h'-u-:  "li.-r  in  '/y:-^  .-i-^.  t'lo  --1  i.)il  i-  in  a  state  of  partial 
diS">ol'itior!. 

All  of  lln,^o  lUci-j  ave  so  tamiliir  to  f:\'tfry  ])liysician  that 
it  would  bo  suher-lii^'iis  tor  me  to  dilate  u;-'n  Tii-m  here  ;  and 
it  is  unneee>.' ary  ti-  dir..et  atienriun  tu  any  j. a r tic; liar  cxamjiles 
of  this  kind. 

But  one  of  the  <tr.>nL!;est  arguments  in  tavor  of  the  Zymo- 
tic theory  of  ejndemic  diseji^es  lies  in  thi'  tnet.  that  all  those 
conditions  which  most  fivur  the  reception  and  propagation  of 
the  Zvmotic  Poisons,  are  conditions  in  which  there  is  an 
undue  accumulation  of  etfete  azotizod  matter  in  the  blood, 
4n  a  state  of  retrograde  metamorphosis.     This  matter  afl'urds 
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the  best  possible  nidus  for  the  further  multiplication  of  the 
poisons ;  for  it  has  lost  its  vital  endowments,  and  is  already 
in  a  state  of  change,  from  the  operation  of  ordinary  chemical 
laws.  In  this  condition,  the  Zymotic  Poison  finds  little  diffi- 
culty in  setting  on  foot  those  changes  which  are  to  result  in 
the  new  generation  of  a  like  agent.  And  it  has  been  found 
that  this  state  of  the  blood  is  the  most  conmion  and  effectual 
predisposing  cause  to  epidemic  diseases  which  can  exist.  In 
those  places  that  have  the  greatest  accumulation  of  filth,  you 
find  the  greatest  mortality  among  the  inhabitants  during  the 
prevalence  of  epidemics  ;  and  the  rate  of  mortality  is  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  imclcanliness,  other  things  being  equal. 
And  so  it  is  with  individuals, — those  who  have  the  greatest 
accumulation  of  dectniiposing  matter  in  thoir  1)hiod,  are  the 
ones  who  are  soonest  attacked  1)V  disease  and  removed  bv 
death,  u])on  the  accession  of  an  epidemic. 

Dr.  Oakpknti:r  arranircs  the  i^cncrallv-rccoirnized  i)rcdi8- 
posing  causes  of  Zyiiintic  diseas(»  iiilo  three  classes,  as  follows  : 

1.  Those  whicli  tcinl  to  iiitrodnco  into  tlio  systtm  flc<'oiTi]>osinj<  matters 
that  havi-  Iksti  jrom-nitcd  'm  some  external  soimre;  siuh  as  putresreut  food, 
minsinntic  emanations,  etr. 

2.  Thn<«.'  wliirh  rM--.;i<i<«n  an  in«Te:i<e(l  |iroHi!ctinn  ol'  <l<'eoTnp<win,'[r  mat- 
ter in  the  sys*<-m  itself.  'I'his  ineiea.-rjl  pro  iirtion  arisvs  from  anv  nnusiml 
BOurce  of  (IrL'^-neration  of  tissnes  wit  Is  in  the  IkmIv,  smi-Ii  ;«s  presents  itself 
m  the  pin'ipe:*al  state,  or  :is  a  eonMMjiu-nce  of  severe  musrular  exertion,  etc. 

•i.  Thoss'  whicli  ohstni''t  tin'  eliiin'nislion  of  tlie  «]ceoinpnsin<^  matter 
nonnally  or  rxressivelv  jriiirrnli-i  within  the  s^^t<•m,  nr  ahnormallv  intro- 
duced  into  it  fr.)ni  without.  Anion;:  tliest;  eaiises  arc.  in.-.ullieient  supply 
of  air,  an  elevate<l  temperature,  ami  tlie  use  of  tia,  coiiee,  and  tlie  alcoholic 
preparation"?. 

Dr.  Carpknteh  goes  on  to  show  that  each  and  all  of  these 
causes  tend  to  the  iiroduction  of  the  very  same  condition ;  and 
this  condition  is  "an  accumulation  of  disintegrating  azotizcd 
compounds,  in  a  state  of  change,  in  the  circulating  current." 
He  fully  substantiates  this  view  by  arguments  deduced  from  a 
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yast  assemblage  of  facts ;  and  he  clearly  proves,  I  think,  that 
the  Zymotic  Poisons  owe  their  potentiality  to  the  condition  in 
which  they  find  their  patient ;  and  that  many  of  them  fail 
in  producing  their  characteristic  effects  when  this  impure 
condition  of  the  blood  is  not  present. 


•  ♦• 


ART.  I.— Report  to  tbe  State  Society  on  tbe  Diseases  of  Cblldren« 


By  a.  B.  Palmkk,  M.  D. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  this  Association  I  had  the  honor  of 
being  tippointod  to  prcficnt  a  Kcport  on  the  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren, In  discliarging  tht^  duty  iiii])os('d  Uy  that  appointment, 
in  the  absence  of  {iiiy  intimation  as  to  the  particular  depart- 
ment of  the  j]:cner<il  sul»iuct  which  it  may  have  been  thou«rht 
desirable  tu  have  ])resentcd,  and  considering  the  iiilhicss  Avith 
which  particular  forms  of  Cliildrcn's  Diseases  are  treated  of 
in  tlie  books  accessible  tto  all,  I  propose  to  present  to  your 
attention  the  importance  of  careliilly  studyini!:  thes(^  diseases, 
with  a  view,  if  possible,  to  diminish  the  extensive  suilering 
and  terrible  mortality  pievailini^  almost  every  where  among 
these  little  innocents  of  '^tender  age."  Leaving,  then,  for 
other  hands,  or  for  otlier  occasions,  if  the  sul)ject  should  be 
deemed  worthy  of  being  pursued,  a  special  consideration  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Diseases  of  Children,  or  the  ])articular 
causes  which  operate  in  tlieir  production,  the  subjt^ct  of  this 
Re2)ort  will  be.  The  fjreaf  importance  and  nrf/ent  duiij  of  sjje- 
dally  studyinrf  the  Diseases  of  Children. 

Our  Profession  is  a  benevolent  one.  To  do  good  is  om* 
business.  Wo  are  placed  as  guardians  over  the  public  health. 
We  are  to  repel  the  enemies  of  human  life.  It  is  our  special 
province  to  shield  from  danger  and  relieve  the  suffering  of 
those  who,  from  a  want  of  knowledge  or  of  power,  are  unable 
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to  protect  or  relieve  themselves.  The  great  danger,  the  ntter 
helplessness,  the  total  dependence,  and  the  severe  suffer- 
ing of  sick  infancy,  appeal  most  eloquently  to  our  benev- 
olence. We  have  all  been  children  —  dependent,  helpless 
children.  We  have  all  had  a  motlier's  care  ;  and  in  oui 
intercourse  with  the  world,  we  have  observed  something  of 
the  all-peiTading  intensity  of  a  mother's  love.  Many  are 
fathers  ;  and  all  have  witnessed  the  calm,  deep  earnestness  of 
a  father's  affection.  As  sympathizing^  integers  of  a  common 
humanity — as  men,  as  well  as  members  of  a  benevolent  Pro- 
fession,—  the  sutferinu's  and  dani'-ers  of  children  arc  urged 
ui)on  our  attention. 

But  I  ])ro])ose  to  present  the  subject  in  a  scientific  and 
more  strictly  jirolbssioiial  ]»oint  of  view. 

The  extensive  prevalence,  the  ^^rcat  severity,  and  fatal 
chancier  of  the  Disease's  nf  Cliikh'cn,  render  them  subjects 
of  inlense  proft-s.^iunal  interest. 

As  tlie  result  of  careful  investiujation,  and  of  accurate 
statistical  record,  it  is  f.)nnd  that  tliroiiu'liour  Eniz:land  and 
Wales,  one  chi'/ff  in  five  th'rs  wUhin  a  year  nfier  hirth^  and 
one  in  time  hr/ore  the  compUllon  of  the  fifth  year.  Taking 
into  the  aecoiiiii  only  tlie  lar^^(T  towns  and  tlie  metropolis  of 
Great  Britain,  a  much  larj^er  and  mure  frightful  proportion 
of  infaniile  doallis,  c<»m])tiied  with  tlie  survivals,  will  be  found. 
According:;  to  these  statisiics,  ejich  young  family  containing 
three  little  children  must  ex]>ect  to  (lej>osit  one  of  them  in  a 
dimiinitive  grave,  and  experience  all  the  sadness  of  desola- 
tion—  all  the  anguish  of  wounded  affection  —  which  such  an 
event  involves. 

As  to  the  infant  mortality  among  us,  in  the  absence  of 
proper  Registration  Laws,  we  are  unable  to  sjieak  with  the 
same  particularity  and  i)reci8ion.  Some  of  the  older  States, 
it  is  true,  have  liegistration  Laws  in  force,  Imt  none  of  them 
have  the  j)erfection  of  those  of  England  and  Wales ;  and  in 
x)ur  own  State  (I  say  it  in  sorrow  and  in  shame),  the  subject, 
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Bxcept  as  observed  by  individuals,  is  totally  neglected.  Even 
in  this  city,  I  have  sought,  through  a  medical  friend,  in  vain, 
for  records  which  would  indicate  the  number  of  children  that 
have  died  during  the  past  year,  as  compared  with  the  whole 
mortality !  Whether  it  is  made  the  duty  of  any  officers  to 
keep  such  records,  J  have  not  learned,  but,  if  so,  it  seems  to 
have  been  nejzilected. 

In  manv  of  our  lar2:er  eastern  cities,  mortuarv  records  have 
been  k'.'pt  for  many  years  i)ast,  and,  from  these,  tables  of  mor- 
tality liave  been  const nicted.  They  merely,  show,  however,  the 
numlxT  of  (l(?aths  at  <liiforent  a^es  ;  but  from  them  we  do  not 
learn  the  proj)orti()n  of  rliose  tlitit  are  born  wlio  die  in  infancy. 
We  however  know  the  ])ositivo  infcint  mortiiliry,  and  its  pro- 
porticm  to  that  which  occurs  at  iiii)ro  niaiiirc  aL;-e. 

The  deaths  in  the  citv  of  New  Ytn-k,  durin^ji:  fifiv  years, 
irom  1804  to  1853  inclusive,  was  31)3,242,  and  of  those  176,- 
103  oecnrrod  in  cliililren  under  five  yejirs.  This  is  scnnething 
less  than  one-h;ili';  but  diiriu'.v  ti^u  ]ci:rer  pnrt  of  tliis  period 
the  jiroportion  of  iuiimt  iiii>rtalily  has  Ih-'U  int-reasiuLr,  so  tluit 
for  many  years  ])asr  i>:)re  tli:in  tin';-h:i.lf'  h^ve  been  under  five 
years.  Tims,  in  18r)4,  the  total  deaths  under  live  years  was 
15.673;  and  above  Jive  vears,  12.81)5.  In  1855.  the  total 
under  five  vears  was  14,0fj3  :  and  above  that  a:;'e,  only  8,979, 
In  185h',  under  iive  ye.M-s,  l.*).373;  above,  8.285.  During 
this  latter  year  nearly  five-eifrhths  of  the  total  nnmber  of 
deatlis  were  under  live  vears,  and  (tver  one-half  were  under 
two  years,  and  nearly  three-eighths  were  under  one  year. 

Thoun;h  the  ]^roportion  of  infant  mortality  is  greater  in 
New  York  and  the  other  hipj^e  eastern  cities,  and  is  rapidly 
increasing  there,  while  decreasing  in  most  of  the  Euroj)ean 
cities,  yet  our  own  small  cities  and  interior  towns  present 
pictures  scarcely  less  ai)])alling. 

From  a  table  of  the  deaths  in  Coldwater,  during  the  year 
1856,  presented,  at  the  last  meeting  of  tliis  body,  by  one  of 
its  most  industrious  members,  Dr.  J.  H.  Beech,  we  learn  that 
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of  the  70  cases,  38  were  over  five  years,  and  32  were  under 
that  age.  From  the  records  of  the  city  sexton  of  Ann  Arbor, 
the  seat  of  our  University,  and  one  of  the  most  healthy  local- 
ities anywhere  to  be  found,  the  deaths  during  the  past  year 
(1857)  were  56,  of  which  22  were  of  persons  over  five  years, 
and  34  under  that  age. 

From  the  records  of  the  city  of  Cliicago  for  1856,  con- 
taining a  population  of  110,000,  though  somewhat  imper- 
fectly kept,  and  perhaps  not  altogether  reliable,  we  gather 
that  1,950  deaths  occurred,  of  which  about  800  (something 
less  than  one-half)  were  under  five  years. 

These  facts  are  sufficient  to  show  the  enormous  propor- 
tional extent  of  Disease  and  Death  among  these  tender  buds 
of  huiuanity,  and  to  commend  the  subje(?:t,  on  this  account,  to 
our  considtTatioii,  as  of  special  j)n)fe.«sit>nal  importance. 

But  can  tliosc  results  bo  avoided  ?  Is  it  not  in  accordance 
with  the  i)lan  of  tlie  Creator — witliin  the  dcsic^ns  of  Provi- 
dence— that  a  largo  portion  of  the  liunian  family  should 
perish  in  thoir  int'uncv — should  thus  bo  cut  otl*  lK3tore  the  full 
devoloiuuent  of  thoir  boin;ij;  ? 

Altliouiili  modioal  men  are  j  rcparod  to  answer  those  ques- 
tions in  thoir  own  minds  nutro  j)roiii])tl\'  than  others,  yet 
perhaps,  ovon  atnoni;-  us,  they  rofjuiro  a  respectful  considera- 
tion. There  can  bo  no  doubt  oi'  tht^  fact  that  hv<rionic  and 
medic  »1  manau;on»ent  oan  alter  these  rosults;  as  well  might  we 
question  whotlier  the  careless  fftrnier,  who  so  manages  as  to 
alk>w  his  yoimt,^  lambs  to  make  tlunr  appearance  in  the  dead 
of  winter,  and  without  ]>ro[KM*  jaotoction  loaves  them  to  their 
almost  inevitable  fate,  could  have  altered  tho  rosults,  bv  hav- 
ing  them  first  ojjon  their  little  brutish  eyes  to  the  light  of  a 
vernal  sun,  and  having  for  their  first  couch  the  warm  earth, 
covered  with  Nature's  cari)et  of  green,  instead  of  the  frozen 
earth,  covered  with  the  winding  shoot  of  snow. 

About  one  hundred  years  ago,  it  was  found,  that  in  the 
imperfectly  ventilated  and  improperly  managed  work-housea 
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of  London,  of  every  twenty-four  children  bom  and  retained 
in  the  estahlishmentSj  twenty-three  died  before  attaining  the 
age  of  one  year !  The  subject  was  inquired  into  by  Parlia* 
ment ;  an  improved  system  of  management  was  adopted,  and 
the  proportion  of  deatlis  was  quickly  reduced  from  1,600  to 
450  a  year,  thus  saving  annually,  in  these  single  establish- 
ments, over  2,000  lives ! 

The  more  fully  we  realize,  and  the  sooner  all  men  and  all 
women  understand  that  disease  and  death  are  the  results  of 
fixed  physical  laws,  and  that  most  cases  of  sickness  and  pre^ 
mature  death  are  the  results  of  the  pali)able  violation  of  these 
physical  laws — the  necessary  penalties  of  physical  wrong- 
doing—  the  better  will  it  be  for  the  human  race ;  at  least,  if 
healthy  existence  is  a  blessing.  That  diseases  are  the  results 
of  the  operation  of  natural  laws,  and  not  special  Divine  in- 
fliction, is  no  new  doctrine  among  medical  men ;  it  is,  at  least, 
as  old  as  Hippocrates,  and  has  indeed  ever  had  an  existence 
among  the  eternal  ti-uths  of  nature.  Tlierc  is  a  mistaken 
notion  among  many  good  people,  wliicli  attributes  all  cases  of 
sickness,  injuries,  and  death,  among  their  friends  at  least,  to 
to  a  Mysterious  Providence,  tliough  capable  of  being  traced, 
with  the  utmost  certainty,  to  violations  of  general  and  benefi- 
cent laws.  I  take,  for  illustration,  a  case  of  actual  occurrence 
now  present  to  my  mind. 

A  mechanic  was  engaged  in  constructing  a  building.  He 
was  upon  a  scaftblding  some  distance  above  the  gioimd,  so 
built  as  to  be  cai)al>lc  of  nustaiuing  a  weight,  say,  of  three 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  i^junds.  The  weight  of  the  man, 
and  his  building  materials  jjlaced  upon  the  scailbld,  was,  say, 
four  hundred  i)0unds.  In  accordance  with  the  fixed  laws  of 
attraction  —  of  cohesion  and  gra\dtation — the  scaflbld  gave 
way,  and  the  man  fell  to  the  ground.  The  momentum  ac- 
quired by  the  fall,  his  position,  and  the  particular  condition 
of  the  surface,  resulted,  according  to  the  same  fixed  laws,  in 
a  fiacture  of  his  leg.     The  poor  man  was  conveyed  to  his 
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home,  where  ho  was  soon  BUiToiiiided  by  his  kind  friends,  and 
the  venerable  patriarch  of  the  ^:roup  spoke  ahnost  complain- 
ingly  of  a  MtistcriouH  Provldcncr,  which  had  jJaced  the  good 
man,  so  nmcb  net-ibd  by  bis  family,  uj.on  a  bed  of  helpless 
su  lie  ring. 

X«)W  I  do  not  accuse  the  suiierer  in  tliis  case  of  having 
connnittod  anv  moral  nlf(»nse  —  that  is  another  and  a  distinct 
qiiistioii ;  but,  thoui^b  committed  ignorantly,  I  do  accuse  him 
of  having  violated  flm  physical  laws  i>f  God,  established  for 
the  orib-r  and  baniii»iiy  of  ilie  Universe;  and  he  was  but  suf- 
fering their  just  and  ULCtessary  penalty  in  the  injury  inflicted. 
Instead  of  being  a  mysterious  dispensation,  it  was  the  most 
natural,  and,  indeed,  without  a  miracle,  the  only  possible, 
result  of  his  own  iVee  act.  But,  supi)Ose  a  miracle  had  been 
inteq)osed,  and,  for  his  supposed  jmny  accommodation,  the 
general  law  of  gravitation  had  been  suspended  ; — planets  and 
svstems  wooild  have  been  thrown  from  their  orbits,  and  the 
Universe  woidd  have  fallen  into  dissolution.  Or,  if  the  law 
of  gravitation  had  been  suspended  only  as  it  related  to  his 
own  bodv,  be  would  have  remained  above  the  earth,  and  been 
thrown  iVdm  its  surface,  while  it  whirled  on  its  diurnal  mo- 
tion, and  it  would  have  passed  entirely  from  him,  leaving  him 
in  the  broad  waste  of  space  as  it  fl<}w  on  with  lightning  speed 
in  the  y^atli  of  its  annual  orbit ;  and  the  poor  man,  if  he  could 
have  collected  bis  thoughts  in  time,  would  have  cried  out  for 
the  restoration  of  the  law,  though  in  its  beneficent  operation 
it  had  cost  him  the  i)ain  and  danger  of  a  broken  leg. 

I  do  not  say  the  man  was  not  laid  upon  his  bed  of  suffer- 
ing by  the  hand  of  Pnjvidence.  He  was  placed  there  by  that 
Being  who  has  bound  all  nature  fast,  not  in  fate,  but  by  law, 
and  who,  while  not  allowing  a  s])arrow  to  fall  to  the  ground 
without  His  notice,  yet  causes  evtTy  sparrow  to  fall  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  same  law  which  holds  the  sim  in  the  heavens. 

I  do  not  say  that  every  cjisualty,  sickness,  or  premature 
deatli  is  as  easily  traceable  to  an  ap][)arent  cause  as  in  the 
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case  I  have  instanced  to  illustrate  the  principle ;  or  that  in 
every  case  evil  results  may  be  avoided  as  easily  as  they  could 
have  been  in  this.  I  do  not  say  that  in  every  caso,  sickness 
and  premature  death  can,  by  any  moans,  be  avoidc^d.  From 
the  unfavorable  circumstances  and  errors  of  the  ancestnil  race, 
there  is  often  a  feebleness  of  the  vital  force  in  individuals, 
which  renders  them  incapable  of  endurinp^  the  ordinary  vicis- 
situdes of  the  most  favorable  hy<^enic  circumstances,  and  with 
whom  no  care  or  skill  can  avert  such  consequences.  Besides, 
there  are  contagious  and  other  diseases  which  attack  the  most 
vigorous  and  best  cared-for,  which  our  i)resent  knowledge  does 
not  enable  us  to  prevent.  But  I  do  say  that  all  diseases  are 
due  to  natural  causes  ;  that  a  very  large  ])roportioii  of  them 
— that  especially  the  i^normous  infant  sickness  and  mortality 
which  our  statistics  show  to  exist — are  produced  by  causes 
which  may  be  avoided,  and  which  it  is  our  special  duty  to 
search  out,  expose,  and  correct. 

Let  not  what  has  been  said  respecting  the  fixed  character 
of  the  physical  laws,  be  misunderstood  as  tending  to  fatalism. 
The  uniform  and  certain  operation  of  these  laws  in  no  way  in- 
terferes with  the  liberty  of  the  human  will  or  the  accountabil- 
ity of  the  free  agent.  The  doctrine  advanced  rather  increases 
accountability,  by  extending  it  to  acts  under  the  physical  laws. 

I  do  not  ])rop<)se  to  pass  beyond  the  limits  belonging  to  a 
consideration  of  this  su])ject  from  the  stand-point  of  my  own 
Profession.  A  special  incjuiry  into  the  d(*signs  of  the  Creator 
in  a  theological  and  metaphysical  sense,  I  shall  leave,  for  the 
present  at  least,  to  those  whose  more  special  province  it  is  to 
deal  in  such  questions.  It  is  sullicient  for  us  to  know  that 
our  business  as  physicians,  and  our  duty  both  as  physicians 
and  men,  is  to  i)revent  and  relieve  human  suffering,  and  save 
human  life  ;  and  I  have  no  reason  for  admitting  the  thought, 
that  it  was  within  the  Divine  ])lan  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
human  family  should  be  cut  off  in  infancy,  thus  destroying  so 
many  specimens  of  handiwork,  before  their  completion. 
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It  would  be  a  grave  error,  in  my  estimation,  to  suppose 
that  the  Creator  designed  that  any  of  his  laws  should  be  vio- 
lated ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  in  His  design  that,  when 
any  of  those  laws  were  violated,  a  penalty  in  kind  should 
follow  their  transgression.  The  man  or  woman  who,  either 
knowingly  or  ignorantly,  violates  one  of  the  natiuul  or  phys- 
ical laws  of  his  or  her  being ;  or  the  man,  woman,  or  child, 
in  relation  to  whom,  by  whatever  agency,  a  physical  law  is 
violated,  in  the  fixed  economy  of  the  Universe  must  suffer  a 
physical  penalty — a  penalty  commensurate  with  the  gravity 
and  extent  of  the  violation.  The  suffering  of  a  physical 
penalty  is  irrespective  and  independent  of  any  moral  quality 
in  the  violation ;  but  disobedience  to  physical  laws  becomes  a 
moral  offense  when  done  consciously  and  willfully.  As  the 
guardians  of  helpless  infancy,  the  moral  responsibility  is  oura. 
We  have  no  more  reason  for  believing  that  the  Ruler  of  the 
Universe  desires  the  physical  suffering  and  death  of  the  phys- 
ical transgressor,  than  that  He  desires  the  moral  death  of  the 
moral  transin-essor.  It  is  true  that  the  results  occur  in  both 
insuincos  from  the  operation  of  laws  which  He  has  estab- 
lished; but  tliose  laws  were  established  for  beneficent  pur- 
poses—  to  develop  animal  and  spiritual  life  and  being,  but 
not  to  destrov  it. 

It  is  sonietimos  fondly  and  ])oeti(;ally  said,  that  certain 
little  children,  tlioiii^li  ever  so  much  the  victims  of  misman- 
agement and  consequent  dis(ia!=?e,  are  quite  too  pure  for  earth. 
In  all  given  casos,  it  would  ])erhn])S  bii  unkind  to  rudely  take 
from  a  bereaved  ]>arent  tlie  conoolation  which  sucli  a  senti-* 
ment  would  afiord;  but  whatever  may  be  the  condition  of 
the  innocent  little  s}>irit,  the  Kiniple  truth  in  relation  to  the 
material  body  is,  that  it  is  too  cormpt  for  remaining  on  the 
earth.  We  certainly  could  not  be  justified  in  saying  that,  in 
any  sense,  the  2,150  infants  under  one  year  old  which  annu- 
ally died  in  the  work-houses  of  London,  previous  to  the  reform 
before  referred  to,  were  more  pure  than  the  same  number  an- 
nually saved  from  death  by  that  reform. 
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But  it  may  be  suggested  (though  it  is  impossible  it  should 
be  by  medical  men),  that,  after  all,  it  may  be  as  well  that 
children  are  thus  removed  from  the  evil  to  come.  Are  we 
thus  to  judge  of  Heaven's  great  gift  of  life  ?  If  such  consid*- 
orations  are  to  abate  efforts  for  preserving  infantile  life,  let  ui 
«ay  no  more  of  the  inhumanity  of  the  sacrificing  of  children 
to  heathen  gods,  or  of  tlie  barbarity  of  casting  them  by 
hundreds  into  the  waters  of  the  Ganges.  This  speedy  and 
almost  painless  method  of  destroying  them  is  humane  and 
merciful  compared  with  the  protracted  suffering  and  linger^ 
ing  death  which  bad  hygienic  and  medical  management  so 
often  inflicts ;  far  better  would  it  be  for  the  infant  in  New 
York  to  be  east  into  the  Hudson  to  become  food  for  the 
fishes,  than  to  slowly  die  from  want  of  pure  air,  of  proper 
food,  and  of  the  light  of  licaven,  whether  it  be  in  a  bare  and 
squalid  cellar  at  the  Five  Points,  or  in  a  deeply-curtained  and 
highly-perfumed  chamber  on  Fifth  Avenue ;  and  then  in  the 
one  case  be  cast,  at  th(^  city  exj)ense,  into  a  hole  in  the  Pot-- 
tor's  Field,  and  in  tlio  other  to  be  solemnly  de])ORited,  sur* 
rounded  by  all  the  j)Oiup  and  circumstance  of  nia<::nificent 
woe,  bv  the  side  of  some  tall  fiiniily  shaft  in  Greenwood. 
Though  the  grave  of  the  one  may  be  lonj^  strewn  with  liowers 
by  tlic  haiid  of  affection,  and  its  iifiiue  \^  engraved  in  cndur- 
in:;*  Tiiarlile,  while  tlie  niemorv  of  the  otlier  is  soon  eflliced 
even  from  its  degraded  mother's  heart,  yet  the  little  bodies 
alike  becoine  the  prey  in  the  earth  of  the  same  noisome 
wonns  and  decavini:!:  elements.  The  infant  cut  off  from  life 
before  its  conscious  freedom  is  attained,  is,  of  itself,  but  a 
blank  in  the  world  into  which  it  has  been  introduced  for  other 
and  higher  ])urj>oses;  and  however  diverse  the  circumstances 
of  introduction  and  exit,  to  the  same  condition  does  each 
come  at  last.  The  handiwork  of  the  Almighty  has  been 
destroyed — a  beautiful  casket,  if  it  be  regarded  as  nothing 
else,  has  been  dashed  to  earth. 

I  have  been  led  into  these  remarks,  some  of  which  may 
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be  regarded  as  digressive  from  the  strict  line  of  the  subject^ 
by  the  fact  that  it  seems  to  be  regarded  by  most  persons  as  tf 
matter  of  course,  as  proper  as  the  order  of  nature  and  neces- 
flity,  that  a  large  portion  of  Children  should  die.  Many  of 
the  clergy  preach  thus,  and  all  poets  sing  thus,  and  most 
people  believe  thus.  I  regard  this  sentiment  as  a  grave  error 
— a  fatal  heresy  which  has  invaded  the  creed  of  humanity; 
for  while  such  an  opinion  prevails,  neither  proper  inquiriea 
into  the  causes  of  infant  mortality  will  be  made,  or  efficient 
eflForts  will  be  put  forth  to  prevent  the  effects  of  those  causes. 
Every  principle  of  political  economy,  of  humanity,  and  of 
our  enlightened  and  benevolent  Profession,  requires  that  the 
most  careful  inquiry  and  the  most  rigid  eflbrts  should  be  made. 

But  medical  men  should  specially  study  the  Diseases  of 
Children  because  these  diseases  differ  from  those  of  adults. 
They  can  not  be  understood  without  this  special  study.  They 
are  different  in  their  course  and  character,  different  in  their 
appearances  and  treatment,  and  different  in  the  methods  by 
which  they  are  distinguished.  On  these  various  points,  how- 
ever  interesting,  I  do  not  propose  specifically  to  dilate. 

All  those  who  distinguish  carefully  and  watch  closely  the 
Diseases  of  Children,  appreciate  the  force  of  the  remarks  just 
made.  The  expressions  of  the  various  suffering  organs  are 
widely  different  from  those  of  the  same  organs  in  adults;  and 
the  helpless  silence,  the  passionate  agitation,  and  the  fretful 
timidity  of  the  child,  combined  very  often  with  the  exceed- 
ingly imperfect  accounts  of  the  attendants,  sometimes  hope* 
lessly  perplex  even  the  acute  physician,  unless  by  study  and 
care  he  has  made  himself  perfectly  familiar  with  the  physiog- 
nomical appearances,  pantomimic  movements,  and  inarticulate 
Bounds,  as  well  as  the  physical  signs  expressive  of  different 
forms  of  disease,  and  also  of  the  best  methods  of  eliciting  or 
observing  them,  and  of  overcoming  all  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  in  the  investigation.  So  great  are  these  diffi-> 
eulties  of  diagnosis  in  many  cases,  that  some  practitioners^ 
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after  a  few  fruitless  efforts,  become  satisfied  with  their  igno- 
rance, and  declare  it  useless  to  attempt  accurate  diagnosis.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  say  that  treatment  without  correct  diagnosis 
must  be  quite  in  the  dark,  and,  if  at  all  active,  must  be  imi- 
nently  hazardous.  In  many  cases  the  delicate  system  of  the 
child  illy  bears  perturbation,  and  the  feeble  spark  of  life  may 
be  easily  extinguished.  This  delicacy  of  organization,  and 
great  susceptibility  of  medicinal  impressions,  while  rendering 
the  child  more  liable  to  be  injured  by  rude  or  inappropriate 
treatment,  renders  him  highly  capable  of  responding  to  cura- 
tive agencies,  when  nicely  adjusted  to  the  powers  of  endurance 
and  the  morbid  conditions. 

It  requires,  then,  more  penetnition  to  distinguish  accu- 
rately the  Diseases  of  Children  than  than  those  of  adults, 
and  more  skill  to  manage  their  cases  in  the  most  successfol 
manner.  If  a  professional  subject  increases  in  interest  with 
its  difficulty  and  its  importance,  then  have  the  Diseases  of 
Children  the  intensest  professional  interest.  But  do  we  all 
r^ard  the  subject  in  this  light  ?  Do  we  all  take  that  inter- 
est in  these  diseases,  and  bestow  that  attention  upon  them 
they  deserve  ?  If  the  Profession  every  where  did  so,  would 
not  the  complexion  of  our  bills  of  mortality  be  altered  ?  Do 
we  not  often,  by  our  appearance  of  indifference  in  particular 
cases,  intimate  that  the  neighborhood  gossip,  or  some  ready 
globulist,  can  manage  these  cases  as  well  as  ourselves  ? — and 
are  we  not  thus  instrumental  in  turning  these  children  over 
to  be  drenched  with  the  vile  decoctions,  or  temporized  with 
infinitesimals,  when  rational  and  skillful  treatment  is  impera- 
tively required  ? 

If  in  this  very  imperfect  presentation  of  this  subject,  I 
have  said  any  thing  which  shall  arouse  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  a  higher  sense  of  its  importance,  and  call  forth,  to 
any  extent,  corresponding  efforts,  I  shall  have  accomplished 
my  most  san^^ne  hopes,  and  the  little  labor  I  have  bestowed 
upon  this  Report  will  not  have  been  expended  in  vain« 

Dktroit,  January  16th,  1868.  ^  '      i     ^ 
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ART.  XL— Anatomical  Abnormities. 


By  a.  M.  II ELMER,  M.  D. 

Denionntrator  of  Anatomy  in  tho  University  of  Michigan. 


In  pursuing  our  course  in  Practical  Anatomy,  during  the  past 
season,  it  has  heen  our  fortune  to  have  met  with  some  few 
abnormities,  such  as  are  always  found,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, in  the  dissecting-room.  Should  you  deem  the  following 
of  sufficient  importance,  you  may  insert  them  in  your  journal: 

Case  I. — In  an  adult  male,  the  rectum  was  found  going 
down  the  right  side  of  tlie  pelvis,  sigmoid  flexure  passing 
from  left  to  right  in  front  of  the  promontory  of  tho  sacrum. 

Case  II. — Double  Ureters,  In  adult  male,  the  left  kidney 
was  ])Ossessed  of  two  distinct  ureters  of  equal  size,  passing 
down  to  the  bladder  separately,  and  entering  it  about  one- 
half  inch  ai)art,  both  susceptible  of  distension,  and  of  about 
equal  size. 

Case  111. — Latiasitnus  Minor,  In  a  large  and  muscular 
adult  female,  a  h>li]),  or  licad,  about  one-lialf  inch  in  width, 
with  a  beaiiiifiil  i-jiidonous  expansion,  }>assed  from  the  latis- 
simus  dursi,  in  front  of  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves,  to  bo 
inserti^d  into  tlir  auleriur  bicijiital  ii<l?;o,  in  close  proximity  to 
the  p(.'cu;;ilis  iiLijor. 

Cask  IV. — '^.-'-7  '  \  7  Ih'rtps.  \n  an  adult  female,  a  dis- 
tinct sli]),  or  nnisL'io,  efjiial  in  size  with  tlie  other  two  headfly 
arose  from  about  the  insertion  of  the  enraco-brachialis,  and, 
joining  the  two  heads  i>rop(T,  jmssi-d  down  to  usual  insertion. 

Case  V.  —  Hhjh  Bifnrcailon  of  ike  Bra vliial  Artery  m  left 
arm,  uniting  in  the  axillary  space. 

Case  VI.  —  Renal  Arttries  Sujierntimerary,  In  an  adult 
male,  an  extra  renal  artery  was  found,  given  off  on  either  side 
of  the  aorta,  about  an  inch  below  the  renal  proper,  entering 
the  kidney  in  the  lower  lobe  or  extremity ;  also  a  branck 
given  off  from  the  renal,  piercing  the  upper  extremity  in 
like  manner. 
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LECTURES  ON  SULPHATE  OF  QUINIA:  Delivered  in  the  Regular 
Course  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  by 
A.  B.  Palmkh,  a.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor,  ttc.  Published  by  the  Class. 
Detroit:    1858. 

CAUSES,  NATURE,  AND  TREATMENT  OF  SCURVY.  Read  before 
Covington  and  Newport  (Ky.)  Medical  Society,  by  Chas.  S.  Tkiplrbi 
M.  D.,  U.  S.  Army. 

Messrs.  Editors  :  Feeling  under  obligations  to  a  profes- 
sional friend  for  the  pleasure  of  ])eni8ing  a  ])aper  by  Dr 
Chas.  S.  Tripler,  of  tlie.army,  on  .the  Oa/iises,  Naturo,  and 
Treatment  of  Scurvy]  and  a  pamphlet  of  fifty-nine  pages  by 
Professor  A.  13.  Palmer  of  the  University,  on  The  Sulphate 
of  Quinia,  being  an  extract  from  his  regular  Course  of  Lec- 
tures on  Materia  Medica,  I  am  ])r:»nipted  by  that  consideration 
to  ask  the  privilege  of  calling  the  attention  of  your  readers, 
notwithstanding  the  suspicion  of  premeditated  flattery  that 
may  attach  to  your  correspondei.t  for  so  doing,  to  these  two 
excellent  i)apers,  neither  of  wliich,  in  j)<)int  <»f  magnitude, 
aspirey  to  the  dignity  of  an  ess -^y.  And,  first,  of  the  "Lec- 
tures on  Sulphate  of  Quinia." 

The  Lectures  tnemselves  being  but  an  abstract  of  the 
views  of  the  author  on  the  subject  of  which  they  treat,  it  Ib 
for  that  reason  the  more  difficult  to  epitomize  them,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  give  an  intelligent  idea  of  what  they  contain. 
I  shall  be  very  brief,  and  yet  hope  not  to  fail  in  perspicuity. 
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Passing  over  the  literature  of  Cinchona,  the  Lectures  oom- 
mence  with  a  mere  allusion  to  the  discovery  of  this  alkaloid 
by  M.  Pelletier,  and  to  the  priority  of  M.  Magendie  as  an 
experimenter  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its  relations  to 
to  animal  vitality.  Having,  from  a  consideration  of  the  phys- 
iological action  of  Quinine,  convinced  himself  that  it  is  both 
e^  febrifuge  and  a  tonic ^  the  lecturer  proceeds  to  state  his  views 
of  its  therapeutic  effects.  On  this  branch  of  his  subject  the 
western  man  becomes  conspicuous,  and  the  teacher  earnest 
and  eloquent,  eviiudn;^  the  influence  of  this  alkaloid  over  the 
modus  agemli  of  his  own  nervous  centre,  without  involving 
the  necessity  of  an  inquiry  into  more  recondite  questions, 
sucli,  as  whether  it  produces  these  obvious  results  by  a  jcata- 
lytic  or  restorative  power. 

The  doses  and  mode  of  administration  are  more  particu- 
larly treatc^d  of,  and  also  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
may  and  may  not  be  administered.  These  we  will  not  rec€i- 
pitulate,  jvs  it  is  not  our  design  to  write  an  article  on  the 
theme  of  these  Lectures,  which  we  would  advise  every  Mich- 
igan practitioner  to  read.  The  right  use  of  Quinine,  in  the 
treatment  of  miasmatic  disease,  is  a  matter  of  interest  to 
every  citizen  of  the  State,  as  well  as  to  every  physician. 
And  the  views  of  Dr.  Palmer  are  so  nearly  unexceptionable, 
that  I  take  pleasure  in  en(lorsiu<i^  them. 

Not  the  least  interesting  i)art  of  these  Lectures  to  us,  is 
th<»  concludini^  one,  on  tlie  relations  of  this  remedy  to  diseases 
not  imputed  to  malaria.  For  information  on  that  head,  we 
must  refer  to  the  ])amphlet  itself 

Having  encroached  u}>on  your  space  so  far  with  my  re- 
marks upon  the  Lectures  of  Professor  Palmkr,  I  feel  obliged 
to  dismiss  the  paper  of  Dr.  Tripler,  without  giving  it  the 
notice  it  is  intrinsically  entitled  to. 

Dr.  Tripler  demolishes  entirely  the  absurd  distinction 
which  has  so  long  been  kept  up  between  Land  and  Sea 
Scurvy.      His  opinions  on  its  etiology  are  more  clear  and 
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Batisfactory  than  any  I  recollect  having  read.  His  apprecia- 
tion of  the  influence  of  a  low  temperature  is  very  correct. 
To  this  he  should  have  added  the  depressing  effect  of  humid-^ 
ity  and  of  that  state  of  mind,  in  seamen  and  soldiers,  called 
Nostalgia  by  the  nosologists,  which  has  much  to  do  in  the 
induction  of  that  state  of  the  fluids,  independently  of  the 
quality  of  the  food,  which  precedes  the  outbreak  of  Scurvy. 
Although  a  brochure  of  only  twenty  pages,  it  will  amply 

repay  a  careful  perusal. 

SENEX. 


SILVER  SUTURES  IN  SURGERY.  The  Anniversary  Discourse,  before 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine.  By  J.  Marion  Sims,  M.  D., 
Surgeon  to  the  AVoman's  Hospital.  New  York :  S.  S.  &  W.  Wood^ 
1858.     79  pp. 

We  received  the  above  pamphlet  witb  pleasure,  and  with  the 
expectation  that  surgical  merit  was  offered  to  the  Profession, 
by  a  meritorious  hand,  in  a  commendable  spirit  and  manner. 
On  perusal,  however,  we  could  but  feel  regret  that  specicU 
pleading  was  the  chief  design  apparent  in  the  effort.  Does 
Dr.  Sims  apprehend  that  the  Medical  Profession  is  a  jury  of 
laymen  who  will  accept,  as  valid,  his  strictures  upon  the  silken 
Buture.^ — strictures,  the  intent  of  which  is  to  establish  so 
radical  a  difference  between  the  silken  and  silver  suture,  that 
the  introduction  of  the  latter  constitutes  ^'tue  great  sur- 
gical   ACHIEVEMENT    OF  THE   NINETPIENTH  CENTURY."      (The 

capitals  are  Dr.  Sims'  property.) 

And  Dr.  S.  does  not  forget  that  Ana3Klhesia  is  also  an 
achievement  of  the  present  century;  for  he  says:  "in  prac- 
tical results  of  permanent  benefit,  it  is  absolutely  contemptible 
when  compared  with  those  from  the  universal  use  of  silver 
BUtures  in  the  broad  domain  of  general  surgery."  (!!)  Pleas- 
ing to  our  Boston  brethren,  we  apprehend ! 

But  aside  from  the  unpardonable  egotism  and  bad  taste 
displayed  by  Dr.  S.,  we  must  also  find  fault  with  his  philoso*^ 
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phy.     We  confess  that  the  idea  of  air  being  permitted  "  to 
rush  into  the  vagina,"  and  by  its  universal  pressure,  to  dijh 
tend  it  "like  a  balloon,"  was,  to  us,  something  new;  and  until 
the  tendency  to  a  vacuum  outside  the  vagina  is  explained,  wif'.'^.'  ,.. 
shall  be  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  "rushing  in"  WKJ®88,*,*;\.:^  ^\ 
which  formed  so  important  an  "incident"  in  Dr.  SiMfff  hiiSW^  'f^y\  '^ 
tory !     Seriously,  we  advise  our  author  to  confine  his  effi>rH  ^    ' 
to  Practical  Surgery,  and  leave  others  to  speak  his  praise  b,tA<^:S^!^ 
record  his  triumphs. 

Of  the  latter,  we  most  cheerfully  bear  testimony,  that 
they  are  truly  great.  In  the  treatment  of  vesico-vaginal  fis- 
tula. Dr.  S.  has  attained  the  most  perfect  success.  He  has 
reduced  to  practical  application,  what,  previous  to  his  efforts, 
was  little  more  than  a  theoretical  operation.  In  the  present 
pamphlet,  he  makes  some  modifications  of  the  operation— ^ 
viz.,  reliance  solely  upon  the  silver  suture,  without  either 
leaden  bars  or  button ;  the  use  of  a  simple  needle  and  long 
forceps ;  the  catheter  so  altered  as  to  conduct  the  urine  into  a 
cup ;  and  the  position  of  the  patient,  "  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,"  upon  the  "left  side."  "In  this  position  the  thighs 
are  to  be  flexed  at  about  right  angles  with  the  pelvis,  the 
right  a  little  more  than  the  left.  The  left  arm  is  thrown 
behind,  and  the  chest  rotated  forwards,  bringing  the  sternum 
quite  closely  in  contact  with  the  table,  while  the  spine  is  fully 
extended,  with  the  head  resting  on  the  parietal  bone." 

We  repeat,  that  Dr.  Sims's  contribution  to  Practical  Sur^ 
gery  is  invaluable;  and  while  we  award  to  him  the  most 
cheerful  praise,  we  must  be  peiinittcd  to  express  deep  regret 
in  reference  to  the  tone  of  his  Address.  Q-. 
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RemoTal  of  the  Medical  Department. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  the  Bubject 
of  removal  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  to 
the  city  of  Detroit  was  referred  to  a  Committi^e,  to  report 
upon  at  a  subsequent  meeting.  Although  the  Report  of  this 
Committee  may  be  a  fon^goue  (.•inclusion,  and  although  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  or  ajiainst  the  measure  mav  be  works  of 
supererogation,  we  propose  to  consid^^r  somewhat  in  detail  the 
reasons  why  the  Department  should  be  transferred  from  its 
present  location  to  one  where  greater  advantages  could  be 
enjoyed,  a  higher  standard  of  e(lueation  be  attained,  and,  con- 
sequently, a  greater  amount  of  glory  be  shed  upon  the  Uni- 
versity, and  a  greater  degre«.»  of  benefit  be  experienced  by  the 
people  of  Michigan,  on  whom  very  many  of  the  graduates  of 
the  Medical  School  are  to  exercise  their  skill.  Justice  to 
ourself,  as  a  medical  educat(;r,  conservator,  and  journalist, 
promjits  us,  at  this  time,  to  jilaco  uj)on  record  views,  which 
fire  not  alone  our  own,  but  which  are  entertained  by  nine- 
tenths  of  the  Medical  Profession  throughout  the  Union. 

In  the  Medical  Independent^  we  have,  during  the  past 
season,  publislied  several  articles,  in  whicli  we  have  advocated 
a  higher  grade  of  Medical  Education,  and  the  establishment 
of  attendance  U]>on  Clinical  Medicine  and  Surgery  as  one  of 
the  requirements  for  graduation.  The  great  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  bed-side  study  none  are  bold  enough  to  deny. 
The  possibility  of  preparing  a  student  to  assume,  safdy^  the 
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duties  of  the  Practicing  Physician  and  Surgeon,  without  suoh 
study,  few  who  have  passed  the  ordeal,  and  felt  the  responsi- 
bilities of  human  life  placed  in  their  charge,  will  be  prepared 
to  maintain.  Hence,  whenever  interest  has  prompted  the 
advocacy  of  medical  education  without  clinical  study,  the 
main  effort  has  been  to  arnaign  Hospital-instruction  for  its 
short-cominj^s,  to  criticise  it  as  practiced,  and  not  to  attack 
the  principle  involved. 

Within  the  last  few  months,  each  of  the  two  journals 
which  are  consolidatc^d  under  our  present  title  has  published 
a  statenu'nt  of  the  clinical  requirements  made  by  the  several 
Universities  and  Colleges  of  Great  Britain ;  by  reference  to 
which,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fcasf  time  which  is  required  to 
be  devoted  to  attendance  upon  clinical  instruction,  by  any 
of  these  institutions,  is  twenty-one  month'S,  and  that  no  Brit- 
ish college  grants  its  diploma  without  tli(»  recipient  has  devo- 
ted from  iirrnty-onc  to  thirty-six  months  to  this  kind  of  study. 
Such  is  tiie  (^stimate  placed  upon  Hos]>ilal  advantages  in  our 
Mother  Country.  In  our  own,  comixtition  for  numbers  and 
emoluments  has,  thus  far,  prevented  any  school  from  institu- 
ting so  rigorous  a  requirement,  as  the  one  luider  consideration; 
consequently.  Hospital-teaching  has  not  been  so  efficiently 
developed  as  to  be  exempt  from  severe  criticism.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding its  iini>erfections,  the  crowds  of  students  who 
flock  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  sulHciently  attest  the 
high  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  bv  the  Profession.  The 
comparative  history  of  country  and  city  medical  schools,  points 
also  to  the  same  impressive  fact.  The  Medical  Department 
of  our  own  University  is  at  ])resent  the  only  prosperous  coun- 
try medical  school  in  theUnit(?d  States,  while  several  (some 
of  which  at  one  time  assembled  a  greater  number  of  students 
than  our  school  ever  did)  have  ceased  to  exist. 

In  the  National  Association,  legislation  hiis  gradually 
tended  towards  the  establishment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  Clinical  Instruction,  notwithstanding  the  diploma- 
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granting  powers,  the  schools,  have  insidiously  opposed  such  a 
restriction  of  their  prerogative.  At  its  last  meeting  (one 
year  ago),  an  earnest  discussion  on  this  suhject  was  had,  in 
which  the  imperfections  of  present  requirements  were  fear- 
lessly exposed,  and  finally  the  whole  subject  was  referred  to  a 
Committee,  composed  of  gentlemen  who  are  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  anv  medical  schools,  to  devise  a  svstem  of  Medical 
Instruction.  Upon  the  adoption  of  the  system,  such  schools 
as  conform  to  it,  shall  be  entitled  to  representation,  and  stcch 
schools  only.  This  Committee  has  for  its  head,  Dr.  Jas.  R. 
Wood,  one  of  the  Surgeons  to  Bellevue  Hospital,  and  one  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  clinical  teachers  in  New  York  ;  Dr. 
John  Watson,  for  a  long  time  a  clinical  teacher  in  the  New 
York  Hofl]>ital,  is  also  a  member ;  while  three  other  distin- 
guished gontlemen,  representing  the  extreme  portions  of  the 
Union,  make  up  the  balance.  Th^TC  is  little  doubt  that  the 
Committee,  in  its  Report,  will  take  high  ground  in  favor  of 
clinical  teachinjc:,  making  it  one  of  the  requirements  for  grad- 
uation ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Association  will 
adopt  the  Report,  making  it  the  law,  com])liance  with  which, 
alone,  shall  entitle  schools  to  a  representation. 

The  venerable  Dr.  John  W.  Francts,  of  New  York,  in 
his  Address,  introductory  to  the  Course  of  Clinical  Instruc- 
tion given  in  Bellevue  Hospital  during  the  })ast  winter,  says : 

**  Put  it  down,  thornfore,  ,*m  a  medical  axiom,  as  firmly  fixf  d  as  a  math- 
ematical prinni[)lo^  that  nhHcrrnfinti  is  i.'(|ually  (»*isenlial  for  the  acquisition 
of  medical  science  and  for  the  practical  exercise  of  the  art  it'^elf;  fliat  you 
wight  (M  wfll  pr^MHtne  to  hecomp  thr  Huri*fHsfnl  thu'itjafor  htj  fiojourninff 
inasylmn  retreiit^  /w  to  horome  the  phi/ftialtj/i  nranrtfron  irif/t'^'ii  c/iniral 
instruct  io}i.*^ 

Such,  then,  being  the  vnlue  of  clinical  adv^mtages,  and 
Buch  being  the  sentiment  of  the  Profession  in  reference  there- 
to, the  question  presents  itself,  —  Shall  the  University  of 
Michigan  furnish  them,  and  make  them  a  requisite  for  gradu- 
nation.^     With  her  reputation  to  sustain,  as  a   University 
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maintaiuiiig  a  high  grade  of  education,  can  she  refuse  to 
place  herself  in  the  foremost  rank  in  all  her  departments? 
With  Bush  Medical  College  at  Chicago,  possessed  of  the  abil- 
ities and  disposition  to  comply  with  any  standard  which  the 
National  Association  may  elevate,  shall  we  wait  for  her  ex- 
ample ? 

Prof.  Davis,  in  the  March  No.  of  the  Chicago  Medicai 
Journal^  says : 

*'  Access  to  the  wards  ol'  a  well  regulaled  hospital  must  constitute  a 
necej«sary  a|»i)endap:e  to  every  Medicai  Collejie ;  and  attendance  on,  at  least, 
one  course  ol'  clinical  instruction,  a  rcjuiaite  for  graduation." 

This  indicates  the  disposition  of  our  neighbors ;  and  shall 
the  endowed  University  of  Michigan,  offering  free  educaiion^ 
be  backward  iu  taking  equally  high  ground  ?  We  sincerely 
trust  not.  Wc  arc  anxious  to  have  the  Medical  Department 
afford  as  lull  and  complete  educational  facilities  as,  and  de- 
mand a  higlier  order  of  attainiiicnt  tliitn,  any  other  Medical 
School  in  tlie  country ;  and,  in  consideration  of  her  ability— 
aiionled  by  her  endowment — to  accomj)lish  this  end,  we  can 
not  but  regard  it  as  Ac/'  tmcred  duttj  to  do  so. 
^'  The  question,  then,  next  su;j;ge.sted,  is:  Can  the  Medical 
Dej)arlnient  attain  this  high  ground  in  its  present  locality? 
There  can  be  but  one  answer:  NtVtr.  At  present  we  occupy 
only  a  secondary  position;  and  no  increase  ol'  the  raculty,  no 
zeal  wliieh  may  actuate  its  members,  and  no  lal)or  that  they 
can  periorm,  will  ever  succeed  in  elevating  it  above  its  present 
griulv:,  uuLJl  J'u/l  and  cJclatdrU  Clinical  instruction  be  super- 
added to  its  curriculum.  But  let  the  transfer  to  Detroit  be 
made,  where  a  ricli  College  Medical  and  Surgical  Clinic  can 
be  enjoyed,  ilos])itals  be  opened  to  candidates  for  the  Doctor's 
degree,  one  year's  attendance  %ipon  lahich  shall  he  a  condition 
of  graduation,  and  the  University  of  Michigan  may  realize  in 
its  Medical  Department  a  character  second  to  none  in  the 
country. 
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f  Viewing  this  subject  from  a  different  stand-point,  as  a 
question  of  economy,  it  will  be  found,  that  with  a  location  in 
Detroit,  the  elevated  and  commanding  position  of  the  Medical 
Department  which  we  have  urged,  can  be  maintained  by  the 
same  expenditure  of  the  University  Fund  that  is  now  required 
to  carry  on  the  school  in  Ann  Arbor.  Shall  we  then  content 
ourselves  \\'ith  a  secondary  rank,  when  the  same  pecuniary  ex- 
penditure will  enable  us  to  attain  a  proud  position  in  the  first 
rank  ?  By  so  doing,  are  we  faithful  stewards  ?  Can  we  ask 
for  further  appropriations,  from  either  the  State  or  General 
Q-ovemment,  without  fearing  that  the  question  may  be  pro- 
pounded :  Are  you  now  deriving  the  greatest  amount  of  ben- 
efit fi'om  your  present  means?  Are  you  fiimishing  to  the 
State  men  fully  qualified,  safely  to  assume  the  charge  of 
human  life,  when  invaded  by  disease  and  threatened  by  death? 
or  must  these  your  graduates  derive  their  Jirst  exi)erience  from 
patients  who  look  to  them  alone  for  aid?  Have  they  been 
enabled  to  observe  the  phenomena  of  disease  and  the  effects  of 
remedies,  under  your  guidance  and  direction,  until  they  are 
fiuniliar  with  both  ?  or  do  you  turn  them  out  upon  the  world, 
armed  with  theories  alone?  What  answer  could  we  make 
these  interrogatories  ?     Alas !  what  answer ! 

With  a  location  in  Detroit,  we  could  make  the  conditions 
of  graduation  such,  that  we  could  reply :  We  have  used  the 
talent  committed  to  our  trust  to  the  best  advantage ;  the  men 
who  bear  the  Doctor's  degree  from  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, are  not  only  versed  in  theory,  but  they  are  also  familiar 
with  the  phases  of  disease,  and  the  application  and  effects  of 
remedies ;  they  possess  a  greater  amount  of  experience  than 
will  usually  be  obtained  in  the  first  five  years  of  practice : 
such  is  the  return  which  we  make  to  the  State. 

The  simple  question  for  the  Regents  to  decide  is :  How 
will  they  enable  the  Medical  Faculty  to  answer  the  above 
questions?  Shall  the  Medical  Department  take  its  place 
among  the  first-class  Medical  Schools  of  our  country,  or  not  P 
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We  are  confident  that  whatever  their  present  decision,  time 
will  ftimish  an  afiirmative  answer.     /  G. 


The  Phltes  vs.  Phates. 

Dr.  Churceiill's  assertion,  that,  in  the  Hypophosphites^ 
he  has  found  a  specific  for  Tuberculosis,  needs  the  corrobor-. 
ating  evidence  of  a  greater  number  of  cures  than  those  which 
he  parades  as  convincing  proofs  of  their  value.  Like  many 
other  novelties  in  Pharmacy,  their  introduction  into  therapeu* 
tical  use  as  standard  remedies  may  prove  an  unsuccessflil 
fight  against  fate,  —  the  fate  to  which  such  are  too  oftien 
consigned — obscurity.  Yet  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  ia 
something  in  these  salts,  in  which  phosphorus  figures  80 
largely,  as  remedies  for  that  scourge  of  the  human  race. 
Consumption. 

The  fact  that  combinations  of  phosphorus  with  the  alka- 
line bases  have  enjoyed  considerable  reputation,  for  a  few 
years  back,  as  adjuncts  to  other  remedies,  in  Tuberculosis  has 
recently  led  to  the  employment  of  compounds  of  the  same 
bases,  with  lower  oxides  of  phosphorus. 

Now,  hypophosphonis  acid  consisting  of  one  equivalent 
each  of  oxygen  and  phosphorus,  is  the  lowest  oxide  of  the 
latter  element  known,  save  one,  and  the  lowest  which,  in  itself 
or  its  salts,  can  be  made  available  in  medicine.  Its  salts, 
termed  Hypophosphitea^  are  very  soluble  in  ordinary  men- 
struaa,  and  in  the  presence  of  oxidizing  agents  are  readily 
decomposed,  producing  Phosphates,  The  lime-salt  of  hypo- 
phosphorus  acid  may  therefore  be  valuable  in  affording  the 
phosphate  of  lime,  by  decomposition  in  the  economy,  and  in 
that  recent  or  nascent  condition  in  which  only  is  it  readily  and 
quickly  absorbed. 

That  these  salts  furnish  phosphorus  to  the  system  in  an 
uncombined  state,  by  decomposition,  may  be  questioned,  when 
it  is  seen  that  they  pass  into  salts  of  a  higher  oxide  of  that 
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element  with  facility ;  however,  as  the  chemical  powers  of  the 
vital  organism  are  yet  but  imperfectly  understood,  it  is  well 
to  confinn  or  refute  the  value  placed  upon  these  new  remedies, 
by  direct  experiment.  We  would,  then,  commend  them  for 
that  purpose  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  introduction  of 
new  agents  into  our  already  extended  materia  medica. 

The  fonnulftj  for  preparing  the  hypophosphites  will  be 
found  on  another  page. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  referring  to  the  list  of  chemicals  of 
Hennell  Stevens  &  Co.,  that  they  are  now  manufacturing 
them.  We  are  indebted  to  those  gentlemen  for  specimens  of 
the  Hypophosphites  of  Soda,  Ammonia,  and  Potassa,  in  crys- 
talline fomi,  and  for  the  lime-salt  in  granular  form.  Accom- 
panying these,  wjis  a  specimen  of  hydratcd-hypophosphorua 
acid,  which  it  is  likely  may  come  into  use,  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  phosphoric  acid  is  now  employed.  F.  8. 


Brown-Sequard  and  Ui<}  Doctrine  of  Ceflox-Secretory  Action. 

The  above-named  gentlemen,  in  a  late  No.  of  the  New 
TorL  Joantal  of  Mrdirhie,  manifests  an  utter  obliviousness 
of  the  real  ])')iii{s  involved  in  the  rellcx-sccrotory  doctrine. 

We  coufiss  oursL'lf  surprisiHl  that  any  medical  gentleman 
should  so  confniiinl  '^/:/tfuVH  forts"  and  the  svirntlfic  priTtdr- 
pies  wliic'li  aro  (leiliiiied  IheMVoni.  It  lias  i>robably  been 
known,  since  tlio  days  of  Adam,  that  a  foreign  body  in  con- 
tact wllli  the  cniijunotiv.i,  would  excite  the  action  of  the 
lachrymal  gland;  but  will  anyone  pretend  that  the  jonwctpfe, 
that  the  iin])ression  made  by  this  body,  is  conveyed  inward 
to  a  ncrvcais  centre,  producing  there  a  cell-change,  the  influ- 
ence of  which  is  n^flected  outward  alonj?  conductinir  nerve- 
fibre  totlie  lachrymal  gland,  and  also  to  the  orbicularis  muscle, 
producing  in  the  one  that  cell-change  which  is  secretion^  and 
in  the  other  tliat  cell-change  which  constitutes  muscular  coii- 
tractionj  and  that  the  difference  in  result  depends  alone  upon 
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the  difference  of  the  mechanism  of  the  organs  acted  upon  ? 
TFhis  distinction,  between  the  naked  fact  and  its  beautiful 
i/nterpretation^  Brown -Sbquard  seems  not  to  have  made. 
In  proof,  we  quote : 

''Much  has  been  said  lately  of  disturbances  of  nutrition  and  secratiQii, 
but  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  novelty  in  what  has  been  said,  as  may  be 
seen  by  those  who  will  read  a  little  old  book,  which  contains  a  great  man§ 
FACTS  of  this  kind;  written  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Rboa,  a  Dutch  Physician,  and 
published  in  1721.'* 

It  is  very  true  thsit  facts  of  this  nature  are,  and  have  beeii| 
universally  known  and  recognized,  not  only  by  Dr.  Bega  and 
BuscHiERT  (whom  B.-  S.  also  quotes),  but  by  all  physiciant 
and  medical  writers  since  Hippocrates.  Will  Brown-Ss« 
<)UARD,  or  any  other  man,  say  that  a  knowledge  of  these  facts 
constitutes  a  scientific  principle  ?  Science  is  classified  knowl- 
edge— facts  digested^  and  principles  evolved  therefrom.  Is- 
olated, or  even  aggregated  phenomena,  are  unprolific  and 
valueless ;  it  is  only  when  vitalized  by  thought,  and  arranged 
in  order,  that  they  are  worthy  of  the  name,  or  bear  the  fruits 
of  knowledge.  The  fads  upon  which  the  "cxcito-wo^ory 
system"  of  the  lamented  Hall  is  founded,  are  also  to  bo 
found  in  an  infinity  of  books  (even  Dutch  books),  before 
1721 ;  but  now  that  Hall  is  dead,  are  we  to  witness  an  at- 
tack upon  his  fame,  which,  living,  he  so  completely  defended? 
For  the  honor  of  American  Journalism,  we  trust  not. 

But,  continues  Browk-Sequard  : 

**  Concerning  the  theory  of  reflex  secretions,  tliere  has  been,  for  some 
time,  a  sonicwhat  strange  discussion  of  priority  between  Dr.  Campbrll,  of 
Georgia,  and  the  late  Dr.  Marshall  Hall." 

It  strikes  us  that  there  was  hardly  a  "  discussion"  between 
the  above-named  gentlemen.  Dr.  Hall  announced  what  he 
deemed  a  discovery;  Prof  Campbell  claimed  priority,  and 
Dr.  Hall  gracefully  yielded  the  palm.  Dr.  Allen  thou 
daimedy  through  the  pages  of  the  ^^  Independent^'*  prioritj 
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in  itaching  the  same  doctrines,  although  Dr.  Campbell  had 
first  "printed"  them  ;  he  also  carried  his  generalizations  fur- 
ther. Prof.  Paine  then'^claimed  priority  over  all,  and  cited 
his  doctrines  of  "vi^aZi«m"  and  ^^ sympathy" !! 

But  let  us  follow  Brown -Sequard  further.  Of  Dre. 
Hall  and  Campbell,  he  says : 

"JVot  either  of  them  had  any  right  of  priority  in  this  renpect^  but  Btil! 
inoro,  the  questions  concerning  the  reflex  secretions,  and  the  reflex  changes 
in  nutrition,  had  been  carried  much  further  than  the  point  that  the  two 
tblo  physicians  thought  they  had  been  first  to  establish." 

In  proof  whereof,  he  [adduces  Henle,  Ludwig,  Funkk^ 
and  Brown-Sequard.  How  "much  further"  these  gentle- 
inen  have  carried  this  investigation  may  be  guessed  at  by 
quoting  from  the  one  last  named: 

'*  Whether,  in  these  reflex  phenomena  of  nutrition  and  secretion,  the 
•entrifugal  nerves  act  by  producing  vTeomtriction  of  the  hlood-tesseUy  or  by 
%  special  electrie  or  nervoue  i^fltiencef^* 

The  answer  to  this  question,  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Allen'8 
"  Mechanism  of  Nervous  Action,"  and  is  not  merely  in  expla« 
nation  of  pathological,  but  also  of  physiological  phenomena^ 
It  involves  no  occult  vital  property  of  contractility ^  or  still 
more  recondite  ^^  special  electric  or  nervous  influence";  fortht 
resolution  of  the  question,  by  assuming  either  of  the  abovo 
positions,  would  leave  the  matter  just  as  inexplicable  as  ever. 
Will  Brown-Sequard,  or  any  of  the  authors  to  whom  he  has 
referred,  claim  that  the  blood-vessels  are  the  immediate  agents 
of  nutrition  or  secretion?  Will  they  claim  that  a  "con-* 
Btriction"  or  relaxation  "ot  the  blood-vessels,"  whether  in# 
duced  "by  a  special  electric  or  nervous  influence"  or  not, 
will  throw  any  light  upon  the  real  mechanism  of  muscular, 
glandular,  tcxtural,]or  nervous  change?  Do  the  blood-ves* 
%e\B  squeeze  out  secretions  and  sensations  by  their  "coustrio 
tian"?(I) 
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It  is  a  pretty  well  established  fact  in  physiology,  that  the 
CELLS  are  the  immediate  agents  of  all  changes  in  the  animal 
economy.  According  to  Dr.  Allen,  the  real  point  in  the 
question  of  nervous  action,  is  the  relation  of  nerve-fibre  to 
the  cells  and  fluids  at  its  extremities.  The  nerve-fibre  con- 
ducts the  influence  of  a  change  at  one  of  its  extremities  to 
the  other,  and  there  the  effect  may  bo  solely  manifested ;  or, 
by  being  reflected  through  the  medium  of  other  nerve-fibre, 
its  effect  may  be  transmitted  to  a  tertiary  scries  of  cells,  mus- 
cular, glandular,  or  nervous,  the  final  action  depending  upon 
the  mechanism  of  the  structure  reached  and  operated  ui)on. 
The  true  physiology  of  the  nervous  system,  and  its  iTifluence 
upon  all  other  tissues,  is  only  to  be  found  by  a  careful  study 
of  the  cells  and  cell-modifying  influences.  Why  will  physi- 
ologists continue  to  create  phantoms  of  "constricted  blood- 
vessels" and  "special  nervous  influences,"  and  waste  their 
powers  in  chasing  them  through  all  the  phases  of  a  meta- 
physical chaos?  The  very  condition  of  "constriction"  in- 
volves a  prior  change,  by  which  it  is  eflected.  G. 

Meteorological  Register. 

Dr.  L.  S.  HoRTON,  of  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital 
In  this  city,  promises  us,  for  our  June  issue,  a  full  report  for 
the  month  of  April.  The  Hospital  is  now  supplied  with  the 
full  complement  of  instruments  needed  for  these  observations, 
of  which,  until  quite  recently,  it  had  been  somewhat  deficient 
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HoB-Mercwrtal  TrMtneat  of  Syvkllltle  Mkl  other  OatOMMS  DtniMB.* 


Bt  William  M.  Cobiibll.  M.  D. 


At  a  former  meeting  of  this  Society,  T  read  a  paper  upon  the  comparatiTtt 
merits  of  argenie  and  sUllingia  in  diseases  of  the  skin,  giving  the  preft^ 
enoe  to  the  latter. 

I  now  purpose  to  show  that,  in  the  whole  class  of  cutaneous,  and 
other  diseases  arising  from  syphilitic  taints  other  remedies  are  more  certain 
in  the  removal  of  the  difficulty,  and  much  more  safe  for  the  patient,  thaA 
mercury. 

Mercury,  in  some  of  its  forms,  has  been  considered  th^  gpee^/ie  for  thiB 
disease  in  all  its  stages ;  though  it  has  generally  been  admitted,  that  it  was 
eradicated  before  this  mineral  was  employed  as  a  medicine,  and  has  often 
been  since,  without  its  use.  Happily,  both  for  the  credit  of  the  doctor, 
and  the  welfare  of  the  patient,  the  old  method  of  salivation  is  no  longer 
resorted  to,  even  by  those  who  still  believe  that  mercury  is  necessary  in  thd 
treatment  and  cui'e  of  the  disea^^e  in  some  of  its  forms. 

Having  had  some  experience,  during  the  last  twelve  years,  in  treating 
diseases  of  the  skl.\  whether  they  had  originated  from  this  peculiar  malady, 
or  had  sprung  from  otl  r  ci'isos,  T  msh  to  slate  my  opinion,  and  the  lirgv* 
ments  upon  which  it  is  founded 

I  have  used  mercurial  preparations,  and  seen  them  used,  in  all  theb 
forms,  in  the  various  stages  of  the  disease  above  named,  and  I  have  yet  to 
find  a  solitary  case,  of  a  chronic  fonn^  which  has  been  removed,  or  allevi- 
ated even,  by  the  drug  now  in  question,  save  only  in  one  form  hereafter  to 
be  named.  I  look  upon  the  sfillingia  (as  recommended  in  my  former 
paper)  as  the  best  vegetable  alterative  in  this  whole  class  of  diseases,  in 
their  citron ic  form;  and  1  have  great  confidence  that  the  physician  who 
perseveres  in  its  use  will  find  his  patients  improve,  and  that  much  mors 
generally  than  under  the  use  of  arsenic  or  mercury. 

*  Read  before  the  BufTolk  Dintrict  Medical  Society,  February  27tb,  1868,  and  oommiiat- 
stated  to  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
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Another  medioine  in  these  casee,  which  has  proved  highly  satisilustorj 
in  my  hands,  is  the  nitric  add^  given  in  doses  of  ten  drops  three  times  a 
day.  Thirty  years  ago  this  medicine  was  given  much  more  frequently,  in 
debilitated  constitutions,  than  it  is  at  present  In  the  dehility  attendant 
upon  these  cases,  the  following  is  often  a  serviceable  remedy: 

5     Com.  Tinct.  Bark  .        .  •  I  ij. 

Sulph.  Quinia gr.  z^. 

Muriatic  Acid gtt.  xx. 

M.     Dose,  a  teaspoonful,  ter  die. 

The  old  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  was  much  employed  in  these  diseaapB 
many  years  ago.  It  probably  forms  the  basis  of  a  preparation,  now  sold 
under  the  name  of  **  Oxygenated  Bitters^^^  and  is  a  valuable  medicine  whep 
it  Mt8  the  caee^  which  it  probably  does  not  once  in  fifty,  when  purchasod 
and  taken  at  random. 

I  have  found  the  following  useful  in  some  of  these  old  broken-dowp 
constitutions: 

5     loduret  of  Iron 3isa. 

Castile  Soap 3is8. 

Alkaline  Ext.  Qentian  .        .  •      3j. 

M.     Ft  pil.  No.  XXX.     Dose,  one  pill  night  and  morning. 

The  diet  drinh^  named  in  my  former  paper,  is  one  of  the  best  medi- 
cines for  purifying  the  blood.  For  the  same  purpose,  the  following  reci|« 
furnishes  an  excellent  alterative : 

5      Iodide  of  Potassium      .        .        .        •  3j» 

Iodine g^*  ij* 

Mucilage  of  Acacia        .        .        .        .  |  iij. 

Hydrocyanic  Acid     ....  gtt.  xij. 

Aqua  pura ?  v. 

Sach I  88. 

M.    Dose,  a  tablespoonful  twice  a  day,  in  a  wineglassful  of  water. 

The  bromide  may  be  substituted  for  the  iodide  of  potassium,  as  it  is  equally 
efficacious,  though  it  requires  a  longer  time  to  produce  its  beneficial  effects. 
The  only  advantage  possessed  by  the  latter  is,  it  is  cheaper. 

If  mercury  is  ever  to  be  employed  as  an  alterative,  in  these  forms  of 
constitutional  taint  manifested  by  cutaneous  eruptions,  the  most  efficacious 
form  in  which  I  have  used  it  is  that  of  Dr.  Channing,  named  in  the  U.  S. 
Dispensatory,  page  1840,  of  the  edition  of  1851,  under  the  name  of  iodo- 
hydrargyrate  of  potamum,  *^The  average  dose  of  this  remedy  is  stated 
by  Dr.  C.  to  be  one  twelfth  of  a  grain  three  times  a  day ;  but,  in  peculiar 
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ooDstitutions,  not  more  than  the  forty-eighth,  ninety-sixth,  or  the  two  hun* 
dredth  of  a  grain  daily,  can  be  borne/*  The  testimony  of  many  physidaos 
b  much  in  favor  of  this  medicine  as  an  alterative. 

I  am  by  no  means  alone  as  respects  treating  this  whole  class  of  diseaseB 
without  mercury.  In  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Collateral 
Sciencefi,  I  find  the  following  remarks,  which  I  consider  very  judicious  and 
sensible.  They  are  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Scott,  and  relate  to  the  non-mer- 
curial treatment  of  Syphilis:  "Thirty  years  since,"  he  says,  ** there  was 
no  doctrine  in  the  profession  which  was  considered  to  be  so  well  founded 
as  the  treatment  of  Syphilis  by  mercury.  In  England,  none  presumed  to 
differ  from  the  opinion  of  John  IIuntek,  that  the  disease  was  incurable 
without  mercury ;  and  not  only  that  the  medicine  was  required  to  remove 
the  disease  itself,  but  that  to  cure  the  disposition  to  it,  and  to  secure  the 
constitution  against  its  ravages,  an  extended  course  of  mercury  was  re- 
quired, hir  Henjamin  Bkodie  still  retains  this  opinion,  and  he  (Dr.  Scott) 
would  not  have  called  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  this  subject,  had  he 
not  observed,  in  the  lately  published  essays  of  Sir  Benjamin,  some  remarks, 
which,  from  so  high  an  authority,  appeared  to  him  calculated  to  lead  an 
injurious  line  of  practice.  Ever}'  now  and  then,  a  dissenting  voice  had 
been  raised  against  the  mercurial  doctrine,  but  the  Profession,  in  general^ 
adhered  to  the  opinion  of  John  IliNTEir.'* 

Dr.  Scott's  own  experience  is  related  as  follows:  —  "In  1813,  he  was 
placed,  for  a  short  time,  in  Columbo,  in  charge  of  the  venereal  wards,  in 
which  the  ca.scs  were  all  treated  with  mercury.  Many  of  them,  ho  found, 
were  well  in  a  few  days;  others  in  five  or  six,  others  in  three  weeks;  peri- 
ods too  short  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  they  w.re  venereal.  They 
were  therefore  set  down  as  cases  of  pseudo  Syphilis.  The  number  of  these 
cases  increased  with  the  field  of  experience;  and,  in  a  few  years,  the  use 
of  mercury  wjis  gradually  resigned  in  almost  every  case  of  local  disease. 
The  sec:mflary  symptoms  were  few  and  slight,  and  never  required  an  ex- 
tended course  of  mercury.  The  same  pl;.n  of  treatment  was  adopted  by 
them,  and  in  a  few  years  Dr.  Scott,  the:i  garrison  surgeon  at  Point  de 
Galle,  entirely  abandoned  the  use  of  mercury.  In  1818  and  1819,  Dr. 
Scott  became  acquainted  with  the  result^  of  the  investigations  which  had 
been  carried  on  in  England,  and,  since  thr.t  time,  had  abandoned  the  use  of 
mercury,  as  a  specific.  He  had  found  mariy  cases  in  which  it  was  required 
as  an  alterative.  Dr.  S.  stated  that  he  considered  every  c:ise  of  local  dis* 
ease  curable  without  mercury ;  and  that,  under  such  treatment,  the  second- 
ary symptoms,  when  they  did  occur,  were  slight,  and  easily  managed.  Dr. 
S.,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  described  the  miserable  victims  who  were 
constantly  found  in  military  hospitals,  at  the  time  mercury  was  used, 
affected  by  extensive  ulcerations,  nodes,  etc.,  who  furnished  a  considerable 
number  of  the  invalids,  and  many  deaths.  Since  mercury  was  abandoned, 
such  cases  had  disappeared  from  the  hospitals.** 
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Dr.  Maclaoan  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  Dr.  Scott  ooir.cided  fai 
the  views  he  (Dr.  M.)  had  long  entertained  on  this  subject.  His  confidenoi 
in  mercury,  as  a  specific  in  Syphilis,  had  been  first  shaken  when,  after  ht 
was  a  graduate  in  medicine,  he  attended,  for  some  months,  the  Lock  Hot* 
pita],  in  London,  under  Mr.  John  Pearson.  There,  every  variety  of  form 
In  the  disease  presented  itself;  but,  in  very  many  cases,  seemed  to  btt 
aggravated,  rather  than  benefited,  by  the  mercurial  course.  Dr.  Pbarsqv 
often  expressed  doubts  whether,  in  many  constitutions,  the  use  of  mercury 
had  not  been  more  injurious  than  l>encficial.  Dr.  Maclaoan  had  seen 
Portuguese  soldiers  cured  of  the  primary  form  of  the  disease  by  topical 
remedies  alone,  or  merely  by  the  addition  of  Lisbon  diet  and  drinks,  and, 
some  times,  without  cither.  lie  saw  none  of  those  cases  of  secondary 
symptoms  in  an  ajrgravatcd  form,  to  which  his  late  lamented  friend.  Dr. 
Ferguson,  has  alluded  in  his  paper  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Society  of  London.  Since  1818,  Dr.  Maclaoan,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  where  the  patient's  scruples  afforded  a  full  explanation,  demand- 
ing its  modified  use,  had  adhered  to  the  non-mercurial  plan  of  treatment 
both  in  dispensary  and  private  practice;  and,  in  no  instance,  has  ho  had 
reason  to  regret  it.  Many,  who  were  then  so  treated,  arc  his  patients  still; 
fathers  of  families,  enjoying,  as  well  as  their  offspring,  excellent  health, 
and  without  the  occurrence,  in  the  period  of  thirty  years,  of  any  secondary 
symptoms  of  an  agj^nivatcd  form.  On  the  other  hand,  ho  has  seen  too 
many  cases  where  the  use  of  mercury,  to  its  full  extent,  has  been  product- 
ive of  constitutional  injury  of  the  most  serious  character. 

Dr.  Rennet  said,  "That  reports  had  been  made  to  the  (Jovernmenta 
of  France,  (Jcrnmny,  and  Sweden,  of  80,000  cases,  treated  upon  the  non- 
mercurial  plan,  and  tlieir  general  results  were  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
experience  of  Dr.  Scott.'* 

1  have  related  the  experience  of  these  men  upon  a  point  on  which  I 
have  not  myself  had  an  extensive  practice,  namely,  the  primary  stages  of 
this  disease.  My  experience  has  been  chiefly  in  those  cases  of  a  chronio 
form,  manifesting  the  disease  in  what  are  called  secondary  or  tertiary  symp- 
toms, always  arising  from  a  MTuttitutioval  taint.  Dealing  with  chronic 
diseases  of  various  forms,  especially  with  those  of  the  sJdn^  I  have  seen 
almost  all  kinds  of  such  cases;  and  I  have  known  the  most  aggravated 
foruis  of  chronic  eruptions,  upon  the  head,  face,  and  other  portions  of  the 
body,  wholly  removed,  and  permanently  to  disappear,  under  a  treatment 
without  a  grain  of  mercury.  In  some  of  these  cases  mercury  had  been 
employed,  even  to  salivation,  without  any  obvious  benefit  For  a  dozen 
years  I  have  closely  watched  these  peculiarities  of  skin  diseases,  and  am 
satisfied  that  there  is  a  better,  safer,  and  more  eligible  method  of  treating 
them  than  by  employing  either  mercury  or  arsenic.  If  this  be  so  (and  I 
thi:ik  it  can  be  proved  to  bu),  I  ask,  are  wc  justified  in  using  heroic  reme- 
dies, which  may  produ   -   erious  injury  to  our  patients,  without  removing 
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the  original  diseafie?  Would  not  their  disuse  redound  to  our  credit — 
Would  it  not  be  another  triumph  added  to  the  success  of  our  Profession^ 
And  does  not  humanity  demand  a  discontinuance  of  medicines  which  are 
really  unnecessary,  and  often  productive  of  the  gravest  injury  to  those  wha 
entrust  their  health  and  life  to  our  hands  ? 

I  am  happy  to  corroborate  these  views  by  the  following  quotation  from 
the  London  Lancet  of  June  27th,  1857:  "In  a  recent  visit  to  the  Royal 
Free  Hospital,  where  a  number  and  variety  of  Syphilitic  cases  are  to  be 
met  with,  especially  of  the  secondary  eruptions,  we  find  they  are  treated 
by  the  administration  of  stomacliic  and  tonic  remedies  and  good  die^. 
conjoined  with  the  following  formula,  viz. : 

5     Sulphur 3j. 

Sulphuret  of  Antimony  and  ) 

Nitrate  of  Potassa  f       '        *  &  •    • 

•Mixed  into  a  powder,  half  of  which  is  given  night  and  morning,  and  perse- 
▼ered  in  till  the  eruption  disappears,  the  health  is  improved,  and  a  cure 
established.  Dr.  Marsdbn  has  employed  this  mode  of  treatment  for  twen- 
ty-seven years,  in  thousands  of  cases,  and  ho  observes  that  not  one  in  a 
hundred  instances  has  he  known  to  return  with  constitutional  symptoms.** 

{Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  JoumaL 
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On  the  Proximate  Oaase  and  Specific  Remedy  of  Tabercnlosls.* 


Br  JuHX  Fraxois  Ohurchill,  M.  D. 


The  total  number  of  cases  of  phthisis  treated  by  me  amounts  to  thirty-fivei. 
All  were  in  either  the  second  or  third  stages  of  the  complaint;  that  is,  they 
had  either  softened  tubercles  or  cavities  in  the  lungs.  Of  these,  nine 
recovered  completely,  the  physical  signs  of  the  disease  disappearing  alto- 
gether in  eight  out  of  that  number ;  eleven  improved  considerably,  and 
fourteen  died;  one  still  remains  under  treatment 

I  believe  that  the  results,  of  which  the  preceding  is  a  summary,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  considerations  I  have  set  forth  at  length  in  the  paper 
now  in  the  hands  of  your  lion.  Secretary,  will  be  found  to  justify  the- 
following  conclusions :  — 

The  proximate  cause,  or  at  all  events  an  essential  condition  of  the 
tubercular  diathesis,  is  the  decrea.se  in  the  system,  of  the  phosphorus  which 
it  contains  in  an  ozygenizable  state. 

*  Abstract  of  a  paper  laid  before  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  of  Parii,  on  the  Hat  ot 
July,  1867. 
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The  specific  remedy  of  the  disease  consists  in  the  use  of  a  preparatioQ 
€f  phosphoruSf  uniting  the  two  conditions,  of  heing  in  such  a  state  that  it 
may  be  directly  assimilated,  and  at  the  same  time  at  the  lowest  possible 
degree  of  oxydation. 

The  hypophosphites  of  soda  and  lime  are  the  combinations  which 
hitherto  seem  to  best  fulfil  these  two  requisites.  Tliey  may  be  given  in 
doses  varying  from  ten  grains  to  one  drachm  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
The  highest  dose  which  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  to  adults  is 
twenty  grains. 

The  effect  of  these  salts  upon  the  tubercular  diathesis  is  immediate, 
all  the  general  symptoms  of  the  disease  disappearing  with  a  rapidity  whicb 
18  really  marvellous. 

If  the  pathological  deposit  produced  by  the  dyscrasy  is  of  recent 
formation,  if  softening  has  only  just  set  in,  and  does  not  proceed  too  rap- 
idly, the  tubercles  are  absorbed  and  disappear.  When  the  deposit  has 
existed  for  a  certain  time,  when  the  softening  has  attained  a  certain  degree, 
it  sometimes  continues  in  spite  of  the  treatment;  and  the  issue  of  the  dis- 
ease then  depends  upon  the  anatomical  condition  of  the  local  lesion,  on  its 
extent,  and  upon  the  existence  or  the  non-existence  of  complications.  I 
have  made  numerous  attempts  to  modify  the  local  condition  of  the  lungp 
by  the  inhalation  of  different  substances,  but  have  never  obtained  anj 
satisfactory  result  independent  of  what  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  specifle 
treatment  The  hypophosphites  of  soda  and  lime  are  certain  prophylacticy 
against  tubercular  disease. 

The  physiological  effects  which  I  have  observed  to  be  produced  by  the 
use  of  the  hypophosphites  of  soda,  lime,  potash,  and  ammonia,  show  these 
preparations  to  have  a  two-fold  action.  On  the  one  hand,  they  increase  the 
principle,  whatever  that  may  bo,  which  constitutes  nervous  force;  and  on 
the  other,  they  are  the  most  powerful  of  hasmatogens,  being  infmitely 
superior  to  all  medicines  of  that  class  hitherto  known.  They  seem  ta 
possess  in  the  highest  degree  all  the  therapeutical  properties  fonnerlj 
attributed  by  different  observers  to  phosphorus  itself,  without  any  of  the 
danger  which  attends  the  use  of  that  substance,  and  which  has  caused  it  to 
bo  almost  forgotten  as  a  medical  agent  The  different  preparations  of  hypo- 
phosphorus  acid  will  undoubtedly  occupy  one  of  the  most  important  places 
in  the  materia  medica. 

The  Academy  resolved  that  the  paper  be  referred  to  a  committeei 
consisting  of  MM.  Louis,  Trousseau,  and  Bouilland. 

[Dublin  Hospital  Gaxette. 
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BypoplMMphlCeB. 

The  following  we  take  from  a  paper  upon  the  Hypophosphites,  bj 
Prof.  Proctok,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy  for  March : 

HypophoBphite  of  Lime, 

Take  of  Lime,  recently  hurned    ....     4  lbs.  av. 

Phosphorus 1  lb.    " 

Water 5  gals. 

Slake  the  lime  with  a  gallon  of  the  water,  put  the  remainder  in  a  deep 
boiler,  and  as  soon  as  it  boils  add  the  slaked  lime«  and  mix  to  a  uniform 
milk.  The  phosphorus  is  now  added,  and  the  boiling  is  kept  up  constantly, 
adding  hot  water  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  pn  serve  the  measure  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  until  it  is  all  oxydized  and  combined,  and  the  strong  odor  of  the 
gas  has  disappeared.  The  mixture  froths  much,  and  but  little  of  the  phos- 
phorus reaches  the  surface.  Then  filter  the  solution  through  close  muslin, 
wash  out  that  portion  retained  by  the  calcareous  residue  with  water,  and 
evaporate  the  tiltrate  till  reduced  to  six  pints.  The  concentrated  liquid 
should  now  re-iiitcred  to  remove  a  portion  of  carbonate  of  lime  which  has 
resulted  from  the  action  of  the  air  on  the  lime  in  solution,  and  again  evap- 
orated till  a  pellicle  forms,  when  it  may  be  crystalized  by  standing  in  the 
dryin^^-room,  or  the  heat  may  be  continued  with  stirring  till  the  salt  gran- 
ulates, when  it  should  be  introduced  into  bottles. 

llypophosphite  of  lime  is  a  white  salt  with  a  pearly  margarin-like 
lustre,  and  crystalizes  in  flattened  prisms.  Its  composition,  according;  to 
Wuarz,  is  CaO,- -2H0  PO,  the  water  being  essential  to  the  salt  It  is 
soluble  in  six  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  not  much  less  of  boiling  water; 
it  is  soluble  slightly  in  diluted  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol  sp.  gr.  '885. 

Hypophosphite  of  Soda 

Is  prepared  by  double  decomposition  between  hypophosphite  of  lime  and 
crystalized  carbonate  of  soda. 

Take  of  llypophosphite  of  lime  .  .  .  .  6  oz. 
Crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  .  .  10  oz. 
AVater,  a  sufficient  quantity. 

Dissolve  the  hypophosphite  in  four  pints  of  water,  and  the  carbonate 
in  a  pint  and  a  half,  mix  the  solutions,  pour  the  mixture  on  a  filter,  and 
lixiviate  the  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  lime,  after  draining,  with  water, 
till  the  filtrate  measures  six  pints.  Evaporate  this  liquid  carefully  till  a 
pellicle  forms,  and  then  stir  constantly,  continuing  the  heat  till  it  grana<^ 
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lates.  In  this  state  the  salt  is  pure  enough  for  medical  use;  hut  if  desired 
in  crystals,  treat  the  granulated  salt  with  alcohol  sp.  gr.  'SdO^  evaporate  the 
solution  till  syrupy,  and  8ct  it  by  in  a  warm  place  to  crystallize. 

Hypophosphitc  of  soda  crystallizes  in  rectangular  tables  with  a  pearly 
lustre,  is  quite  soluble  in  water  and  in  ordinary  alcohol,  and  deliquesced 
when  exposed  to  the  air.     Its  composition  is  N0-|-2U0,P0. 

Hypophosphite  of  Potaasa 

Is  prepared  by  the  same  process  as  that  given  above  for  the  soda  salt,  sub- 
stituting 5^  ounces  of  granulated  carbonate  of  poUisaa^  in  place  of  10 
ounces  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda,  and  using  half  a  pint  instead  of  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  water  to  dissolve  it 

Hypophosphitu  of  potassa  is  a  white,  opaque,  deliquescent  salt,  very 
(soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Its  greater  tendency  to  absorb  moisture 
renders  it  less  eligible  for  proscription  than  the  soda  salt  Its  composition 
is  K0-|-2I10,P0. 

Ilypophosphite  of  Ammonia 

Is  prepared  from  hypophosphitc  of  lime  and  sulphate  or  carbonate  of  am* 
monia. 

Take  of  Hypophosphitc  of  lime      .         .  .     6  oz. 

Scsqui-carboriate  of  ammonia  (translucent)     7*23  oz. 
Water,  a  sullicient  quantity. 

Dissolve  the  lime  salt  in  four  pints  of  water,  and  the  ammonia  salt  in 
two  pints  of  water,  mix  the  solutions,  drain  the  resulting  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  wiish  out  the  retained  solution  with  water.  The  filtrate  should 
then  be  evaporated  carefully  to  dryness,  then  <li>solved  in  alcohol,  Altered, 
evaporated  and  crystallized. 

This  salt  is  (loli(iuesccnt  in  the  air,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water, 
and  when  carefully  heated  evolves  ammonia,  and  leaves  hydrated  hypophos* 
phorus  acid     The  composition  of  this  salt  is  Nil"*- -2IlU,P0. 

HypophoHphite  of  Sei<qiiiox'uh  of  Iron, 

This  salt  may  he  obtained  in  the  lorni  of  a  white  gelatinous  hydrate, 
by  precipitating  a  solution  of  hypophosphitc  of  soda  or  ammonia  with  one 
of  sesqin-sulphato  of  iron.  The  precipitate  shoulil  be  well  washed  with 
water  and  dried  at  a  moderate  temperature.  It  is  nccessiiry  to  avoid 
using  a  hypophosjihite  containing  any  alkaline  carbonate  or  the  precipitate 
will  be  contaminated  with  free  >eMpnoxitk'.  Thus  prepared,  this  salt  is  a 
white,  amoi'phus,  tasteless  powder,  like  the  pyrophosphate,  soluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  free  hypophosphorous  acid.  • 

Ifi/p<yp/iosphorous   Ac'uL 

So  far  as  we  are  aware,  this  acid  has  not  been  employed,  in  a  free  state^ 
by  Dr.  Churchill,  but  it  is  hijj;hly  prohal)le,  that  it  may  come  into  use, 
should  the  favorable  results  claimed  for  its  salts  be  substantiated  by  new 
observations.  Any  claims  which  phosphoric  acid  may  pos.scss  as  an  agent 
to  supply  the  wastes  of  phosphorus  and  phosphates  in  the  human  economy, 
will  be  more  than  equaled  hy  this  acid,  ilypophosphatc  of  baryti  is  the 
Bait  which  is  niost  eligible  for  the  j»reparation  of  this  acid,  but  it  is  more 
convenient  to  prepare  it  from  the  lime  salt,  viz:  — 

Take  of  Hypophosphitc  of  lime  .  .  .  480  grains. 
Crystallized  Oxalic  acid  .  .  .  350  grains. 
Distilled  water     !        ....         9  iiuid  oz. 
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Dissolve  the  hypophosphite  of  lime  in  six  ounces  of  the  water  and  the 
•eid  in  the  remainder,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  mix  the  solutions,  pour  the 
mixture  on  a  white  paper  filter,  and  when  the  liquid  has  passed,  add  distil- 
lled water  carefully,  till  it  measures  ten  fluid  ounces,  and  evaporate  this  to 
%}i  fluid  ounces. 

The  solution  thus  prepared  contains  ahout  ten  per  cent  of  terhydrated 
hypophosphonis  acid  (H0-]-2H0,P0),  a  teaspoonful  representing  0  grains 
of  the  acid,  which  contains  2i  grains  of  phosphorus.  The  dose  of  this  add 
aolution  will  probably  vary  from  ten  minims  to  a  teaspoonful 

It  is  proposed  to  give  several  forms  in  which  the  hypophosphites  may 
be  conveniently  administered,  and  a  few  hints  to  the  physician  in  reference 
to  prescribing  them. 

The  soluble  salts  of  mercury  and  silver  are  reduced  by  contact  with 
the  hypophosphites.  All  soluble  sulphates  and  carbonates  are  incompatible 
with  the  lime  salt,  and  should  not  be  associated  with  it  in  prescriptions,  if 
phosphate  of  lime  is  indicated  in  the  case.  The  iron  salt  when  dissolved 
by  excess  of  acid,  is  colored  black  by  gallotannic  acid  and  drugs  containing 
it,  but  is  not  blackened  by  the  tannin  of  cinchona,  catechu  and  krameiia 
hence  any  preparation  containing  it  may  be  associated  with  Peruvian  bark. 
The  hypophosphites  of  soda,  potassa,  and  ammonia  are  more  or  less  deli- 
quescent, and  when  prescribed  in  powder  it  should  be  with  proper  precau- 
tions to  avoid  moisture,  as  by  association  with  considerable  excess  of  sugar 
of  milk.  The  lime  salt  may  be  mixed  with  either  this  su;;;ar  or  ordinary 
sugar.  None  of  these  salts  arc  soluble  in  cod-liver  oil;  and  if  given  with 
it,  they  should  be  dissolved  in  syrup,  and  mixed  by  agitation.  Where 
lactin  and  glycerin  are  indicated  in  the  treatment  of  phthisis  or  dyspepsia, 
Any  of  these  salts  may  be  very  elegantly  associated  in  the  form  of  syrup. 

Syrup  of  Hypophosphite  of  Lime, 

Take  of  Hypophosphite  of  lime,  an  ounce. 
Water,  nine  and  a  half  fluid  ounces. 
White  sugar,  twelve  ounce^s. 
Fluid  extract  of  vanilla,  half  a  lluid  ounce. 

Dissolve  the  salt  in  the  water,  filter,  add  the  sugar,  dissolve  by  aid  of 
heat  and  add  the  vanilla.  The  dose  is  from  a  teaspoonful  ('3  Vg  grs.)  to  a 
tablespoonful  (14  grs.),  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  three 
times  a  day. 

Compound  Syruj)  of  HypojflMSphites. 

The  following  formula  has  been  made  in  view  of  the  double  purpose 
to  which  these  salts  are  directed  by  Dr.  Churchill,  viz. :  the  increase  of 
nerve  force,  and  the  elevation  of  the  tone  of  the  several  functions  concerned 
in  alimentation  and  nutrition;  and  will  afford  an  agreeable  means  of  tcst^ 
ing  practically  their  merit  The  iron  salt  is  presented  in  a  form  well 
adapted  to  entering  the  circulation,  whilst  the  acid,  besides  exerting  its 
.solvent  power,  adds  to  the  agreeable  taste  of  the  preparation. 

Take  of  Hypophosphite  of  lime 256  grains. 

Hypophosphite  of  soda         .         .         .  192        ** 

Hypophosphite  of  potassa  .  .  .  .  128  " 
Hypophosphite  of  iron*  (recently  precipitated)  96  " 
Hypophosphonis  acid  solution       .         .     q.  s.  or  240       " 

*Thi8  quantity,  96  flrraina^  of  hypophosphite  of  iron,  it  obtained  when  128  grains  of 
bvpophoflite  of  soda,  dissolved  in  two  ounces  of  water,  is  decompoiied  with  a  slight  ezoeM 
of  solution  of  persulphate  of  iron,  and  the  white  precipitate  well  washed  on  a  Alter  with 
Water. 
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White  Busar 13  ounces. 

Extract  of  vanilla }^  ounce. 

Water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 

Dissolve  the  salts  of  lime,  soda,  and  potassa,  in  six  ounces  of  water, 
pot  the  iron  salt  in  a  mortar,  and  gradually  add  solution  of  hypophospho- 
rus  acid  till  it  is  dissolved ;  to  this  add  the  solution  of  the  other  salts  after 
it  has  heen  rendered  slightly  acidulous  with  the  same  acid,  and  then  water, 
till  the  whole  measures  9  fluid  ounces.  Dissolve  in  this  the  sugar,  with 
heat,  and  flavor  with  the  vanilla.  Without  flavoring,  this  syrup  is  not 
unpleasant,  heing  slightly  saline,  and  not  at  all  ferruginous.  Any  other 
flavoring  may  he  used,  as  orange  peol,  orange  flower,  or  ginger.  It  is  also 
suggested  to  physicians  that  glycerin  may  be  used,  wholly  or  partially,  in 
place  of  sugar  when  indi&itcd,  six  ounces  and  a  half  of  glycerin  being 
substituted  for  twelve  oimces  of  sugar.  The  object  of  acidulating  the 
saline  solution  is  to  decompose  any  alkaline  carbonates  which  may  be 
present,  and  which  have  been  noticed  by  the  writer  in  some  of  the  com- 
mercial soda  salt  The  dose  of  this  preparation  is  a  teaspoonful  three  o? 
four  times  a  day.  A  teaspoonful  contains  2  grains  of  the  lime  salt,  1)^  of 
the  soda  salt,  1  of  the  potassa  salt,  and  ^4  of  a  grain  of  the  iron  salt,  besides 
a  litUe  hypophosphorus  acid. 


CeafteCioB  of  PemvUn  Bark. 

Take  of  Powdered  Peruvian  (Calisaya)  Bark  1  ounce. 

Conserve  of  Senna      ....  1  ounce. 

Powdered  Muriate  of  Ammonia      .         .     BO  grains. 
Syrup  Orange  Peel  2  fluid  ounces. 

Mix.     iJose^  size  of  a  shell  bark  three  times  a  day. 

The  above  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Gloninger,  as  an  antiperiodia 
Being  pleasant,  it  sits  well  upon  the  stomach,  and  does  not  produce  cin» 
chonism.  The  formula  is  that  of  F.  L.  John,  Pharmaceutist,  Philadelphiai 
given  in  the  American  Journal  Pharmacy^  for  March,  1868. 


Glyeerlne  antf  March  proposed  as  a  baslA  for  Ointments,  In  place  of  Oils  or  Fats. 

Mr.  G.  F.  ScnAciiT  proposes  the  employment  of  a  mixture  of  Glyce- 
rine with  Starch  (in  the  proportion  of  one  fluid  ounce  of  the  former  to 
seventy  gi'ains  of  the  latter),  heated  gradually  to  240^  F.,  as  an  excipient 
with  which  to  form  Ointments  analogous  to  those  of  the  Pharmacopoeifti 
The  most  of  them  are  prepared  precisely  as  those  of  the  Standard,  by  sim- 
ple mixture  of  the  ingredients  with  this  "Plasum,"  as  it  is  termed;  for  th6 
rest,  especial  formulae  are  given.     Thus, 

**  Plasma  -  Hvdkar<3yri"  is  made  by  mixing  fourteen  drachms  of  Starch 
with  six  fluid  drachms  of  Glycerine,  adding  twelve  ounces  of  Mercury,  and 
stirring  till  the  globules  disappear;  then  add  eleven  and  one-fourth  ounces 
of  Glycerine,  and  heat  to  240^  F.,  constantly  stirring. 

"  Plasma -HYDRABavRi  Nitratis"  is  made  by  triturating  one  drachm 
of  terbasic  Nitrate  of  Mercury  with  one  ounce  of  the  simple  Plasma. 
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The  following  Com  p.  Plasma  is  also  given ;  which  is  being  employed 
in  certain  diseases  of  the  skin: 

"PiiAsma-Petrolei." — Rub  seventy  grains  of  Starch  with  one  fluid 
drachm  of  Petroleum,  till  quite  smooth;  add  one  fluid  ounce  of  Glycerine; 
heat  gradually  to  240^  F.,  as  above. 

Iodine  being  incompatible  with  Starch,  the  "Uno.  Iodinii"  can  not  be 
made  with  the  excipiont 

iFrotn  Mr.  Schachta  paper  in  American  DntggiaUf  Circulars/or  April,  1868. 


tntelcss  Febrinigc  Powder  ffbr  CUldrfo. 

Take  of  Pure  Quinia  (not  sulphate)    .  .45  grains. 

Sugar 24  drachms. 

Triturate  with  care  in  a  porcelain  morter,  and  divide  into  eight  powderB^ 

To  be  given  in  a  little  preserve,  as  follows: 

One  each  day  for  two  days,  then  a  day  of  rest;  the  following  day  & 
packet,  then  two  days  of  rest;  then  another  packet,  and  three  days  rest; 
and  so  on. 

Tannate  of  Quinia  can  be  substituted  for  the  pure  Quinia. 


OraipoaBd  Symp  of  lodotaydrarnrrate  of  Potasslam  tad  Iroa* 

Mr.  Young,  Pharmaceutist,  offers,  in  the  March  No.  of  the  Ameriear^ 
Journal  of  Phirmaey^  a  formula  for  the  above,  which  is  employed  in  Sec- 
ondary Syphilis,  combined  with  Scrofula. 

R.     Iodine grs.  64 

Iron  filings "82 

Red  Iodide  of  Mercury   .  .       "      2 

Iodide  of  Potassium   .         .         .  "      1 1 

Sugar oz.     8|  ay. 

Water "2 

Mix  the  iodine  with  three  drachms  of  the  water  and  add  the  iron* 
when  combined  filter  into  the  syrup  (which  is  made  with  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  the  water),  the  red  iodide  of  mercury  and  the  iodide  of  potassium 
are  triturated  with  the  remaining  drachm  of  water  and  added,  the  whole 
to  measure  four  fluid  ounces.  A  little  orange-flower  water  added,  makes 
it  very  agreeable.  The  dose  recommended  is  about  one  teaspoonful,  which 
is  equivalent  to  1-1  Cth  gr.  of  the  red  iodide  of  mercury  and  2f  grs.  of  the 
iodide  of  iron. 


•iKOTcry  of  the  Tomb  of  Hippocrates. 

The  ljqHrm\c€  of  Athens  states,  that  near  the  village  or  Amaoutli,  not 
fiu*  from  Pharsalia,  a  tomb  has  just  been  discx)vered  which  has  been  ascer* 
tained  to  be  that  of  IIippocuates,  the  great  Physician,  an  inscription  dearly 
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enuncimting  the  &ct  In  the  tomb  a  gold  ring  was  found,  representing  a 
serpent — the  symbol  of  medical  art  in  antiquity — as  well  as  a  small  gold 
chain  attached  to  a  thin  piece  of  gold,  having  the  appearance  of  a  band  for 
the  head.  There  was  also  lying  with  these  articles  a  bronze  bust,  supposed 
to  be  that  of  Hippockatbs  himself  These  objects,  as  well  as  the  stono 
which  bears  the  inscription,  were  delivered  up  to  Housin  Pacoa,  governor 
of  Thessaly,  who  at  once  forwarded  them  to  Constantinople. 

[Southtm  Med.  and  Surf.  Jowiud, 


OtUMja  GertlaL' 

We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  preparing,  for  some  years,  a  preparation 
of  Calisaya  Bark,  after  the  formula  of  Prof  Leb,  of  New  York,  which, 
from  its  pleasant  aromatic  flavor  and  freedom  from  biiter  tnstc.  has  mot 
with  much  favor  as  a  tonic  and  antiperiodic.     The  formula  is  hero  given: 

Take  of  Bruised  Calisaya  Bark          .                 .12  ounces  troy. 
Carl>onato  Potassa    .                          .  1  ounce. 

Boiling  Water Ij^  galls. 

Make  a  decoction,  continuing  the  boiling  until  the  fluid  measures  one 
gallon,  adding,  towards  the  close,  two  ounces,  each,  of  bruised  orange  peel 
(bitter)  and  cassia,  and  one  ounce  cloves.  Express ;  strain  while  still  warm, 
and  add  of  reflned  sugar  three  pounds.  Dissolve,  and,  when  cold,  add  of 
French  Brandy  two  pints. 

Each  pint  of  this  syrupy  decoction,  or  cordial,  represents  one  ounca 
of  Calisaya  Bark. 

The  alkaloids  are  dissolved  more  freely,  and  the  bark  more  thoroughly 
exhausted  by  the  aid  of  the  carbonate  potassa,  and  exist  in  solution  with 
but  a  slight  alteration  of  their  natural  condition  in  the  bark. 

The  dose  for  adults  is  from  half  to  one  wineglassful  three  times  a  day. 

It  is  especially  applicable  as  a  general  tonic  for  children  and  feeblo 
persons. 


B6*PreiacttoB  of  Bones  aid  Joints  after  Uielr  BcmoTSI  In  Gases  of  Whitlow. 

Some  time  ago  Dr.  Toland,  of  Califrmia,  claimed  the  discovery  of  this 
important  fact  in  surgery.  In  the  Fcbiuarv  No.,  IfTS,  of  the  Lvffalo 
Medical  Jovmal^  we  find,  however,  that  to  Prof<;Fsor  Di  riEv,  of  Lexing- 
ton^ Kentucky,  is  due  the  credit  of  havinp  made  the  discovci y,  and  to 
ProfesFor  Hamilton,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  due  the  credit  of  havinp  first 
promulgated  the  idea  through  the  mcdirm  of  the  n?f  diral  journalF.  Doubt- 
Iffs  we  Fhall  Foon  have  Feme  more  diFcoverics  in  the  field.  But  this  is  all 
right.     We  Fay,  **  honor  to  Tihom  he  nor  is  due." 

During  five  rears'  practice  in  the  m  r.tiy,  it  vrs  rrr  Irt  \o  crruntcr 
a  great  numler  of  these  capes  of  paronychia  rmrrg  the  f  lantatir n  ncprcrs. 
Indeed,  strange  as  the  idea  may  seem  to  Fon:e,  wc  are  Furc  of  hj^virg  wit- 
nessed the  disease  once  in  an  epidemic  form.     Throughout  en  entire  neigh« 
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borhood  the  disease  was  strictly  prevalent,  and  we  can  now  call  to  mind 
Beveral  negroes  who  lost  the  first  phalanx  of  two  or  more  fingers  in  on« 
season.  Of  course  the  vast  majority  of  the  cases  lost  the  first  phalanx,  as 
every  overseer  and  old  woman  in  the  country  imagine  themselves  fully 
competent  to  treat,  or  rather  cure,  whitlow  or  hone  felon.  When  the  doctor 
IB  called  in,  the  hone  is  loosened  from  its  attadiments,  and  he  has  no  altov 
native  hut  to  remove  it  When  we  first  encountered  the  cases,  such  was 
the  degree  of  the  disease  of  the  surrounding  tissues,  we  amputated  the 
end  of  the  finger;  hut  ohservation  soon  taught  us  that  this  procedure  mate- 
rially diminished  the  value  of  the  cotton-picker,  as  the  finger  was  not  only 
considerably  shortened,  but  the  stump,  unprotected  by  the  nail,  was  con- 
tinually subject  to  injury.  We  then  resorted  to  the  plan  of  picking  out 
the  dead  bone,  and  the  only  deterioration  the  hand  suffered  was  company 
tively  slight  shortening  of  the  finger.  In  no  instance  have  we  ever  seen 
any  thing  approaching  re-production  of  the  bone — and  this  notwithstand- 
ing we  have  carefully  supported  the  finger  by  means  of  splints  and  bandagesi 
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Such  has  also  been  our  experience.  We  have  never  seen  any  re-pro- 
duction of  bone  where  the  whole  thickness  of  the  phalange  has  been  lost 
A  dense  deposit  of  new  material  has,  however,  given  considerable  firmn 
to  the  member. 


The  MeSlcal  Department  of  tbe  Vnlwtnltj, 

During  the  past  session,  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  matriculanis 
were  in  attendance  upon  the  lectures  of  this  institution.  Of  these,  twenty* 
seven  were  successful  candidates  for  the  Doctor^s  degree;  their  names  were 
published  in  the  last  No.  of  this  Journal.  The  Address  to  the  Gradaates, 
by  Dr.  Precu,  of  Ooldwater,  we  publish  in  the  present  issue.  It  is  an 
exceedingly  pleasing  production. 

The  announcement  of  the  next  Course  will  be  hsued  at  an  early  day. 
Any  additional  information  relative  to  the  school  may  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing, either  Prof.  Gusn,  JJean,  or  Pro£  Palmer,  Secretary^  at  Detroit. 


Savannah  Journal  of  Medlrlne. 

The  Prospectus  of  a  bi-monthly  journal,  to  be  published  at  Savanndi, 
under  the  above  title,  has  reached  us.  It  is  to  be  edited  by  Profs.  HarrisBi 
Arnold,  and  Dr.  Sullivan,  We  hope  soon  to  find  the  1st  No.  upon  cur 
table ;  in  the  meantime  we  bid  its  editors,  God-speed. 

Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter. 

This  journal  is  to  be  ii^sued  hereafter  at  Philadelphia,  by  J.  W,  Bradlkt, 
48  North  Fourth  Street.  Dr.  Wm.  B.  Atkinson  of  that  city  is  to  be  assod* 
ated  with  Dr.  Butler  in  its  editorial  management 
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ART.  IIIL— On  the  QaalltatiTe  Analysis  of  Urine. 


By  Henri  Erni,  M.  D. 


The  composition  of  Urine,  being  dependent  upon  the  nature 
t)f  our  food,  as  also  upon  the  normal  or  abnormal  condition  of 
our  organism,  must  necessarily,  more  or  less,  vary  in  its  phys- 
ical and  chemical  character. 

The  normal  Urine  of  man  contains  usually,  in  the  form  of 
organic  compounds,  urea,  uric  and  hippuric  acids,  kreatin  and 
kreatinine,  and  others  (such  as  coloring  and  extractive  mat- 
ters, odoriferous  products),  very  imperfectly  known.  The 
inorganic  ingredients  found  therein  are,  phosphates  and  sul- 
phates of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  chloride  of  sodium, 
iron,  and  silicic  acid ;  they  comprise,  in  fact,  all  the  soluble 
salts  of  our  food. 

The  solid  excrements  represent,  according  to  Liebio,  the 
incombustible  or  partially  oxydized  parts  of  the  food,  and 
correspond  to  the  soot  and  ashes  of  a  conmion  fire.     He 
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proved,  by  experiment,  that  albuminous  compounds,  when 
partially  oxydized  by  fusion  with  potassa,  yield,  on  the  sub- 
sequent addition  of  an  acid,  volatile  matters,  possessing  the 
peculiar  odors  which  characterize  the  faeces.  That  urea  is 
produced  by  the  oxydizing  influence  of  the  atmosphere  on 
the  blood,  has  been,  of  late,  beautifully  shown  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Bechamp,  who  succeeded  in  preparing  urea  from 
albumen,  fibrin,  and  gluten,  when  acted  upon  by  oxydizing 
substances,  such  as  permanganate  of  potassa. 

The  acid  reaction  of  healthy  Urine  is  due,  according  to 
LiEBiG,  to  the  presence  of  phosphate  of  soda  (2NaO,HO) 
P05  which,  dissolving  uric  and  hippuric  acids,  gives  rise  to 
an  acid  solution. 

Fresh  Urine,  from  which  the  mucus  has  been  filtered  off, 
keeps  unaltered  for  a  long  time,  whilst  without  this  precau- 
tion it  is  speedily  decomposed,  the  mucus  acting,  accord- 
ing to  ScHEERER,  as  a  ferment  on  the  extractive  coloring 
matter,  lactic  and  acetic  acids  being  thereby  formed,  which 
increase  the  acidity  of  the  Urine  (acid  fermentation).  At 
this  time,  crystals  of  uric  acid,  and  often  of  oxalate  of  lime, 
occur  in  the  liquid.  After  a  while,  the  Urine  turns  from  acid 
to  alkaline ;  it  has  become  paler,  is  covered  with  an  iridescent 
skin,  and  emits  a  putrid  odor ;  the  urea  has  been  decomposed 
into  carbonate  of  ammonia  (alkaline  fermentation).  The 
crystals  of  uric  acid  have  now  disappeared,  and  in  their  place 
minute  grains  of  urate  of  ammonia  will  be  noticed,  as  also 
beautiful  crystals  of  triple -phosphate  of  magnesia  and  am- 
monia. 

The  following  plan  for  the  qualitative  analysis  of  Urine 
is  based  on  a  successive  series  of  simple  chemical  tests,  and 
its  examination  under  the  microscope.  It  has  been  compiled 
from  the  works  of  Bird,  Lehmann,  etc.,  but  particularly 
from  Neubauer's  ^^Anleitung  zur  Analyse  des  Hams,''  not 
yet  translated  into  the  English  language.  The  illustrations 
are  copied  from  Funks's  ^^Atlas  der  Physiologischen  Chemie.'' 
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Sfstematic  Course  for  ike  Qualitative  Examination  of  Urine. 


The  nrine  chosen  for  examination  should  be  passed  into 
a  suitable  glass  vessel,  immediately  after  rising  from  bed,  the 
vessel  kept  closed  air-tight,  and  the  contents  tested  as  soon 
as  practicable. 

Division  A. 

§1.  We  examine  the  Urine  with  litmus  paper. 

a.  It  tests  acidy  and  shows  no  sediment :  pass  over  to  §2. 

6.  It  is  acid  and  turbid,  or  contains  a  sediment;  let  it 
subside,  decant  the  clear  liquid  (or  filter  if  necessary),  and 
examine  according  to  §2.  The  sediment  is  examined  micro- 
scopically (vide  Division  B.). 

c.  The  Urine  reacts  neutral  or  alkaline.  In  this  case,  it 
exhibits  generally  a  sediment ;  this  is  examined  as  directed 
in  B.,  and  the  filtered  Urine  according  to  §2. 

§2.  A  small  quantity  of  Urine  is  acidulated  with  a  trace 
acetic  acid  (if  not  previously  reacting  acid),  and  heated  to 
ebullition ;  if  a  coagulum  is  produced,  which  does  not  disap- 
pear by  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  nitric  acid,  albumen  is 
present. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  Urine  (100  cubic  centimetres 
=J  litre =1  wine  pint)  is  heated  to  boiling,  the  coagulum  fil- 
tered off,  the  liquor  tested  according  to  §3.  The  coagulum 
appears, — 

a.  White ;  is  pure  albumen, 

b.  Greenish  to  brown;  contains  bUe.  In  this  case,  the 
Urine  is  moro  or  less  tinged  at  first,  and  froths  like  soap, 
when  shaken  (§4). 

c.  Reddish -brown.  We  examine  for  blood ;  if  present, 
the  microscope  will  reveal  corpuscles  in  their  normal  shape, 
or  irr^ular  at  their  margins  (fig.  1). 

Even  if  the  corpuscles  should  be  entirely  destroyed,  we 
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may  trace  the  blood  thus:  The  reddish -brown  coagulum 
above  mentioned  (c.)  is  dried  (it  appears  then  nearly  black), 

pulverized,  and  extracted  with  alcohol,  which 
was  previously  mixed  with  a  little  sulphuric 
acid.  The  filtered  liquid  is  of  a  red  or  brown 
color,  provided  blood  (ha3matin)  be  present- 
Evaporating  this  liquid  again,  and  igniting 
PIG.  1.  the  residue,  the  ashes  left  contain  iron,  which 

is  recognized  readily  thus :  We  dissolve  in  dilute  chlorohydric 
acid,  treat  the  solution  with  a  drop  of  nitric  acid,  and  heat 
to  boiling ;  when  sulpho-cyanide  of  potassium  imparts  a  red 
color,  whilst  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium  (the  solution  should 
first  be  more  diluted  with  water)  throws  down  sparingly  a 
blue  precipitate. 

§3.  Some  60  cubic  centimetres  of  clear  acid  Urine,  or  such 
as  has  been  separated  from  the  coagulated  albumen,  are  evap- 
orated to  syrupy  consistency  in  a  water-bath,  and  the  mass 
extracted  with  alcohol.  The  soluble  portion  is  now  filtered, 
whilst  the  insoluble  part,  after  being  repeatedly  washed  by 
decantation  with  alcohol,  is  left  in  the  evaporating  dish  for 
further  examination. 

The  solution  is  tested  thus : 

a.  One-third  of  it  is  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness  in  a 
water  bath,  and  then  examined  for  urea.     Pure  nitric  acid,  of 

medium  strength,  produces  a  rapid  formation 

of  white  plumose  crystals  or  scales,  consisting 

of  nitrate  of  urea :   hence,  by  mixing  a  drop 

of  each  liquid  together  under  the  microscope 

rhombic  octahedrons  or  hexagonal  plates  will 

Pie.  a.  te  observed  (fig.  2). 

The  crystals  of  oxalate  of  urea  formed  under  the  same 

circumstances  are  similar  in  shape  (fig.  3). 

b.  The  other  two-thirds  of  the  same  solution  are  mixed 
with  oxalic  acid,  the  whole  evaporated  nearly  to  drynesB,  and 
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the  residue  left  is  extracted  with  ether  containing  about  one- 
sixth  part  of  alcohol,  and  the  solution  eva- 
porated to  dryness,  the  mass  digested  with 
a  few  drops  of  water,  heat  applied,  the  solu- 
tion filtered,  and  then  left  on  a  watch-glass 
to  spontaneous  evaporation,  when  crystals  of 
Pie.  f,         hippuric  acid  appear  (fig.  4). 
Should  the  Urine  contain  fat,  it  will  remain  on  the  filter; 
the  ethorial  residue  in  6.  is  treated  with  water,  and  filtered. 

The  insoluble  residue  left  in  the  dish 
(§3)  is  treated  with  dilute  chlorohydric 
acid  (one  pint  of  acid  and  six  pints  of 
water),  and  the  insoluble  part  separated 
by  filtering. 

aa.   This  acid  solution  contains  phos- 
FiG.  4.  phates  of  the  earths  and  other  salts ;  the 

former  are  precipitated  by  neutralizing;-  the  liquid  with  some 
ammonia. 

66.  The  residue  on  the  filter  (§3,  c.)  contains  mucus,  and 
uric  acid;  after  washing  it  sufficiently,  the  filter  is  pierced 
with  a  glass-rod,  and  the  contents  washed  into  a  reagent 
tube,  some  drops  of  caustic  soda  added,  heat  applied,  and 
the  solution  filtered  off*,  and  the  insoluble  portion  is  mucus ; 

the  filtrate  contains  uric  acid,  which,  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  chlorohydric  acid, 
falls  in  a  crystalline  form.  When  exam- 
ined under  the  microscope,  we  observe 
rhomboidal  plates,  and  sometimes  com- 
ppund  crystals  shaped  like  dumb-bells 
FIG.  5.  (fig.  5.) 

A  portion  of  the  crystals  may  be  tested  chemically,  to 
confirm  the  presence  of  uric  acid.  We  dissolve  them  in 
nitric  acid,  and  evaporate,  with  caution,  to  dryness;  what 
remains  is  moistened  with  a  trace  of  ammonia  (or  merely 
exposed  to  its  vapor),  when  a  deep  purple  mass  is  produced, 
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hj  gentle  heatmg,  which,  on  cooling,  depositB  gold -green 
crystals  of  murezide.     [Uric  oxide? — Eds.] 

§4.  Shoold  the  Urine  appear  colored  brown  or  green,  and 
be  frothy,  we  have  reason  to  snspect  biley  or  its  pigments, 
cholepyrrhin  or  biliverdin.  A  small  quantity  of  Urine  ia 
poured  on  a  white  plate,  and  a  drop  of  red  (fdming)  nitric 
acid  allowed  to  fall  on  it,  when,  if  cholepyrrhin  be  present,  a 
play  of  colors  appears,  passing  firom  green,  blue,  violet-red, 
finally  into  yellow.  A  mixture  of  equal  portions  of  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acids  renders  frequently  the  reaction  still  more 
distinct. 

If  we  fail  to  find  cholepyrrhin,  we  test  next  for  biliverdin. 
Some  Urine  is  treated  with  a  solution  of  sub-acetate  of  lead ; 
a  colored  deposit  falls,  which  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed, 
and  dried.  The  mass,  having  been  removed  from  the  filter, 
is  digested  with  some  alcohol  containing  a  few  drops  of  sul- 
phuric acid ;  the  mixture  shaken,  and  then  left  to  subside. 
If  the  alcohol  assumes  a  green  color,  biliverdin  is  indicated. 
For  further  confirmation,  we  mix  another  quantity  of  Urine 
with  some  soluble  albumen,  and  add  nitric  acid  until  coagu- 
lation takes  place ;  a  blueish  green  deposit  is  formed  should 
biliverdin  be  present. 

If  no  coloring  matter  of  bile  can  be  detected,  we  turn  our 
attention  to  glyco-cholic  and  tauro-cholic  acid  (united  with 
soda  in  the  bile),  which  have  been  occasionally  met  with  in 
morbid  Urine.  A  portion  of  Urine  is  evaporated,  almost  to 
dryness,  in  a  water  bath,  the'  resid  ue  treated  with  aloohol, 
the  alcoholic  extract  again  boUed  down,  and  what  remains, 
dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water.  This  solution,  brought 
into  a  test-tube,  is  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  sugar  solution 
(one  part  of  sugar  and  four  parts  of  pure  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid).  It  will  turn  purple,  if  either  of  the  acids 
named  be  present.  The  trial  can  be  made  with  the  original 
Urine,  provided  it  is  free  from  albumen,  which  shows  a  simi- 
lar deportment,  and  hence  has  always  first  to  be  removed. 
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§  5.  The  Urine  is  examined  for  sugar. 

1.  Add  to  the  suspected  Urine,  previously  brought  into  a 
long  test-tube,  just  enough  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  cop- 
per to  tinge  it  slightly  blue  (a  slight  deposit  of  phosphate 
of  copper  generally  falls,  which  may  or  may  not  be  filtered 
off),  and,  after  that,  liquor  of  caustic  soda  or  potassa  in  great 
excess.  A  blue  precipitate  of  hydrated-oxyde  of  copper  is, 
at  first,  thrown  down,  which  is  re-dissolved  in  the  excess  of 
alkali.  On  gently  heating  the  solution  to  ebullition,  a  red 
sediment  of  suboxyde  of  copper  falls,  if  sugar  be  present. 

2.  Or  we  mix  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper  (being  previously  diluted),  some  twenty  to  thirty 
drops  of  Urine,  and  apply  a  gentle  heat. 

In  regard  to  these  tests  (§5,  1  and  2),  it  may  not  be 
superfluous  to  remark  that  albuminous  matter  may  (espe- 
cially by  continued  boiling)  cause  likewise  a  reduction  in  the 
alkaline  copper  solution;  indeed,  it  was  recently  observed  that 
the  mucus  of  normal  Urine,  or  the  mucus  of  the  vagina  secre- 
ted with  the  Urine,  particularly  of  pregnant  and  paturient  fe-  , 
males,  induces  the  same  changes  readily,  giving  thereby  cause 
to  mistakes  and  erroneous  results  in  the  qualitative  and  quan- 
titative determination  of  sugar.  Of  <  course,  in  such  cases,  it 
becomes  an  absolute  necessity,  first,  to  get  rid  of  the  mucus 
before  testing  for  sugar. 

A  certain  quantity  of  such  Urine  is  evaporated,  upon  a 
water  bath,  to  dryness,  and  the  remainder  extracted  by  strong 
alcohol,  which  dissolves,  besides  urea,  all  the  grape  sugar 
present.  This  solution  may  be  divided  into  two  parts.  From 
one  portion,  we  drive  off  the  alcohol  in  the  water  bath,  whenoe 
the  residue  is  brought  directly  in  contact  with  the  alkaline 
copper  solution ;  to  the  second  portion  of  the  liquid,  we  may 
add  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  in  absolute  alcohol,  when  all 
the  sugar  is  thrown  down  in  the  form  of  an  insoluble  potassa- ' 
saccharat.  This  precipitate,  first  dissolved  in  a  little  water, 
we  bring  now  together  with  the  alkaline  solution.    The  least 
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trace  of  glucose  is  thus  nnmistakably  traced  in  any  Urine^ 
whether  normal  or  abnormaL 

3.  Bring  into  a  narrow  test-tube  some  two  cubic  centime^ 
tres  (or  two  drachms)  of  Urine,  and  add  to  it  about  half  its 
bulk  of  caustic  soda  or  potassa,  and  heat  the  upper  part  of 
the  tube  over  a  lamp  to  boiling.  That  portion  of  the  liquid 
exposed  to  the  alcohol  flame  will  turn  brown,  if  sugar  is 
present. 

4.  The  addition  of  a  little  pure  bile  to  diabetic  Urine, 
followed  by  that  of  sulphuric  acid,  produces  a  transient  pur- 
ple color. 

5.  The  presence  of  yeast-fungi  (ascertained  by  the  micro- 
scope) is  an  additional  evidence  that  saccharine  matter  is  in 
the  Urine. 

[To    BE   OONCLDDBD    IN    THE   NeXT   No.] 
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IRT.  XIY.— BeiN)rt  to  State  Society  on  Diseases  and  Topography  of 

North-EMlera  Dbarld  of  tiM  State  of  MIcMfu. 


By  C.  M.  Stockwell,  M.  D. 


Your  Committee  find  some  difiSculty  in  fixing  the  boundary 
of  the  district  designated  as  the  field  of  his  labors,  owing  to 
the  irregular  configuration  of  the  eastern  and  northern  bound- 
aries of  the  State,  but  have  embraced,  as  the  ground  of  this 
Report,  that  portion  bounded  on  the  north  by  Saginaw  Bay 
and  Lake  Huron,  on  the  east  by  Lake  Huron,  St.  Clair  Biver 
and  Lake,  on  the  south  by  Lake  St.  Clair  and  Wayne  County^ 
and  west  by  the  counties  of  Livingston,  Genesee,  and  Sagi- 
naw ;  embracing  the  counties  of  Tuscola,  Huron,  Sanilac,  St. 
Olair,  Macomb,  Oakland,  and  Lapeer. 

Of  the  physical  conformation  of  the  first  two,  I  can  say 
little,  as  they  are  as  yet  but  sparsely  settled,  but  from  inform-^ 
ation  I  can  derive  from  men  of  intelligence,  who  are  familiar 
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with  them,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  they  differ  little  from 
other  portions  of  the  district  embraced  within  this  Beport. 
They  are  perhaps  more  rugged,  and  instead  of  the  gently 
undulating  surface  of  Lapeer  and  the  western  portions  of 
Sanilac,  St.  Clair,  and  Macomb  counties,  are  slightly  more 
broken  into  rugged  hills  and  corresponding  vales,  and  their 
streams  more  rapid  and  less  colored  by  the  vegetable  decay  of 
swails  and  marshes. 

Owing  to  their  limited  settlement,  the  type  of  their  dis- 
eases is  not  satisfactorily  established,  although  it  may  be 
reasonably  anticipated.  Although  as  yet  an  almost  unbroken 
wilderness,  an  opening  here  and  there,  adjacent  to  or  in  the 
midst  of  their  scattering  fields  of  pine,  afford  us  some  data 
by  which  to  judge  of  the  character  of  their  diseases. 

The  pine,  although  abundant,  is  not  general,  but  found  in 
clumps  of  a  few  trees,  in  patches,  in  fields  or  belts,  or  more 
properly  ridges.  These  growths  of  pine  have  been  the  main 
incentives  to  the  occupation  of  most  of  that  portion  embraced 
by  this  Report  lying  north  of  latitude  42  deg.  54  min.,  and 
east  of  Saginaw  Bay; — indeed,  so  fully  did  these  patches  of 
pine  occupy  the  attention  of  explorers,  that  not  until  quite 
lately  was  it  supposed  that  arable  and  productive  lands,  wor- 
thy the  attention  of  agriculturists,  were  to  be  found  here. 

Although  those  portions  of  Huron  and  Sanilac  counties 
forming  the  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  in  the  former  often  ap- 
proach it  (the  lake)  in  high  bluffs  of  rock,  and  in  the  latter 
in  similar  bluffs  of  clay  formation,  yet,  at  the  mouths  of  its 
larger  streams,  are  frequently  found  considerable  marshes, 
mostly  on  a  sandy  deposit,  with  soil  sufficient  to  favor  a  rank 
growth  of  aquatic  vegetation,  while  those  bluffii,  abrupt  as 
they  are  towards  the  lake,  descend,  behind,  rather  from  than 
towards  it,  in  varying  distances,  from  a  few  rods  to  a  mile  or 
more,  sometimes  thus  forming  shallow  lakelets,  and  again 
marshes  proper,  or  marshy  swails,  abounding  in  rank  growths 
of  Tamarack,  Spruce,  and  White -Cedar.     These  form  the 
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feeders  to  the  streams  that  course  their  way  to  the  lake 
throt^h  deep  and  narrow  ravines,  often  with  considerable  Te- 
locity. Most  of  these  marshes  are  capable  of  conyenient 
drainage,  and  of  being  made,  with  no  great  amount  of  labor, 
arable,  and  no  doubt  largely  productive.  In  the  early  history 
of  the  timbering  operations,  these  open  marshes  ftimished  a 
large  proportion  of  the  hay  used  in  those  operations. 

The  soil  of  the  counties  thus  far  referred  to,  like  that  of 
most  of  this  portion  of  the  State,  is  mostly  a  clay  loam,  with 
with  a  considerable  admixture  of  limestone  gravel,  rising  here 
and  there  into  ridges,  either  of  sand,  or  increased  sandy  ad- 
mixture, upon  which,  the  principal  growths  of  best  pine  are 
found. 

St.  Clair  County,  although  in  its  general  nature  resembling 
those  before  described,  is  much  less  undulating,  and  its  forma- 
tion is  far  more  of  an  alluvial  character ;  consequently,  marsh- 
es, sand  hills,  and  sand  and  gravel  ridges,  are  more  frequent 
than  in  any  other  county  in  the  district,  while  it  has  far  more 
pine  than  any  other  portion  of  same  extent.  Through  it,  the 
largest  stream  in  the  district  (Black  Biver)  flows,  and  emp- 
ties its  dark  waters  into  the  Biver  St.  Clair,  about  a  mile  and 
three-eighths  below  its  exit  from  Lake  Huron,  often  flowing 
(when  swollen  by  heavy  rains)  miles  along  the  right,  or  west, 
bank  of  the  latter,  vainly  seeking  to  hide  its  filth  therein. 
At  the  mouth  of  this  stream,  both  above  and  below,  are  con* 
siderable  marshes,  such  as  described  at  the  mouths  of  the 
larger  streams  of  the  more  northern  counties.  As  the  effect, 
however,  of  varying  winds,  causing  a  frequent  increase  and 
decrease  of  the  water  on  these  marshes,  and  a  consequent 
current,  their  waters  are  never  stagnant,  but  often  as  pure 
and  clear  in  appearance  as  those  of  Lake  Huron. 

Although  expecting,  and  observing  with  reference  to  the 
realization  of  such  expectations,  a  greater  comparative  preva- 
lence of  epidemic  and  miasmatic  diseases,  on  or  about  these 
marshes,  I  have,  in  a  continued  observation  of  six  years. 
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been  unable  to  confirm  my  supposition,  although,  sometimes 
a  Periodic  Dysentery  has  seemed  more  prevalent  here  than 
elsewhere. 

Between  the  mouth  of  Black  Biver  and  Lake  Huron,  the 
bank  of  St.  Clair  Biver  is,  in  some  places,  about  twenty  feet 
high  above  the  water,  with  a  considerable  forest  growing 
thereon,  and  stumps  of  oak  and  pine  trees  that  must,  when 
cut,  have  been  from  three  to  five  feet  in  diameter,  yet  this 
land  is  made  up  of  stratified  sand,  gravel,  shells,  etc.,  lying 
upon  a  base  of  extremely  tenaoious  clay,  upon  which,  with  a 
considerable  layer  of  shells,  with  the  sand  deposit  above  them, 
lie  numerous  trees  of  oak  and  cedar,  their  bodies  at  right  an^ 
gles  with  the  river,  and  their  roots,  or  that  portion  of  their 
bodies  nearest  the  roots,  exposed  by  the  washing  away  of  the 
bank  in  which  they  lie.  Their  texture,  although  firm,  is 
changed  by  a  peculiar  process  of  decay,  by  which  the  oaks 
have  become  considerably  blackened,  and  the  grain  separated 
in  such  a  manner  that,  when  wet,  viewed  from  a  little  dis- 
tance, a  section  presents  much  the  appearance  of  whalebone. 

Approaching  the  southern  boundary  of  the  county,  the 
soil  becomes  of  a  purer  clay,  with  a  far  less  admixture  of 
either  sand  or  gravel;  the  surface  more  generally  flat,  and  but 
little  elevated  above  the  waters  of  the  Biver  St.  Glair,  until 
the  eastern  portion  of  Macomb,  and  the  extreme  south-east- 
em  portion  of  St.  Clair,  become  almost  wholly  a  moist,  cold, 
tenacious  clay,  of  a  blue  or  gray  color. 

The  western  portion  of  Macomb,  and  most  of  Oakland,  so 
far  as  I  can  learn,  are  nearly  allied  in  physical  character  and 
nature  of  soil ;  which  latter,  although  clay  is  its  predomina- 
ting constituent  (or  rather  clay  loam),  is  less  tenacious,  and 
contains  a  more  general  and  increased  admixture  of  fine  lime 
gravel. 

Lapeer  County,  in  the  conformation  and  character  of  its 
soil,  is  nearly  allied  to  Tuscola,  and  the  western  portions  of 
Sanilac  and  St.  Clair  counties,  di£fering  from  Oakland  and 
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the  western  portion  of  Macomb,  in  the  proportionate  constit- 
uents of  its  soil,  consisting  of  more  and  a  firmer  clay,  with 
less  sand  and  gravel,  but  containing,  instead,  many  boulders 
of  sandstone  and  bluestone  (or  '^hard-heads,''  as  commonly 
termed),  varying  in  size  about  as  do  the  different  varieties  of 
common  shot. 

The  waters  of  the  district  embraced  within  this  Report, 
are  discharged  towards  almost  all  points  of  the  compass,  its 
water-shed  lying  nearly  along  its  middle  line,  but  approach- 
ing much  nearer,  and  more  abruptly,  its  northern  boundary, 
where  its  elevation  above  the  sea-level  is  considerably  greatest 
and  where,  of  course,  its  streams  are  considerably  more  rapid. 
In  several  of  the  shallow  marshes  before  referred  to,  I  am 
informed  (and  specimens  have  been  shown  me)  is  found  a 
firm,  friable  earth,  of  light  gray  color,  called  marl,  which  in 
some  cases  has  been  dried  and  burned,  and  used  as  lime, 
which  purpose  it  is  said  to  have  well  answered.  I  do  not 
learn  that  it  is  greatly  abundant,  but  should  it  prove  so  to  be, 
it  will  no  doubt  ultimately  become  an  important  local  fertil- 
izer. The  use  of  such  a  fertilizer  is  said  to  give  Erin  her 
claim  of  being  the  "Garden  of  the  Sea." 

The  diseases  of  the  entire  district  are  markedly  of  a  peri- 
odic type,  exhibiting  all  the  varied  gradations  of  which  the 
higher  latitudes  are  susceptible,  from  pure  Ague  to  the  severe 
forms  of  Pernicious  Fever,  or  "  Congestive  Chills,"  as  popu- 
larly termed.  Upon  the  higher  lands,  and  more  especially 
upon  the  soil  described  as  characteristic  of  the  counties  of 
Lapeer,  Tuscola,  the  western  portions  of  St.  Clair  and  San- 
ilac, and  the  central  southern  portion  of  Huron  County, 
an  inflammatory  type  of  disease,  in  varied  gradations,  pre- 
vails considerably,  apparently  engrafted  upon  an  imperfectly 
developed  Periodic  Fever,  or  at  least  considerably  subservient 
to  an  ever-existing  periodic  influence ;  the  conjoined  effects  of 
both  requiring  often,  of  the  uninitiated  at  least,  no  little  care, 
vigilance,  and  judgment  in  its  management. 
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Although  tempted  sorely  to  the  use  of  the  lancet  and 
antimonials,  in  accordance  with  good  old  New  IJpgland  cus- 
tom and  teaching,  the  mandate  of  reason  and  western  experi- 
ence,  is,  "  Withhold  thy  bloody  hand."  The  only  depletory 
treatment  in  most  cases  admissable  is  a  thorough  cathartic, 
fcil^^!^^  by  the  influence  of  veratrum  with  opium  combina- 
tion. This,  even,  is  often  necessarily  abandoned  for  the 
strictly  antiperiodic  treatment  with  quinine  and«  opium,  or 
quinine  and  Dover's  powders ;  —  indeed,  my  own  practice, 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  several  intelligent  practition- 
ers, leads  me  to  the  firm  conclusion,  that  scarce  a  case  occurs 
in  which  the  cure  is  not  materially  hastened,  in  some  stage  of 
its  progress,  by  the  use  of  antiperiodic  remedies,  so  markedly 
does  the  periodic  influence  preponderate.  That  influence, 
however,  has  not  proved  so  active,  either  in  the  development 
or  progress  of  disease  during  the  past  two  years,  as  heretofore. 
Whether  this  is  attributable  to  climatic  causes,  or  to  progres- 
sive settlement  and  reclamation  of  the  soil,  remains  to  be 
decided  by  future  observations.  Your  Committee  is,  how- 
ever, disposed  to  believe,  from  the  general  history  of  misas- 
matic  disease  and  its  relations  to  new  settlements,  that,  as 
the  country  becomes  better  drained  and  more  densely  popu- 
lated, with  increased  tillage,  periodic  influences  will  give 
place  more  generally,  if  not  exclusively,  to  typhoid  and  in- 
flanmiatory  diseases ;  which  changes  will  doubtless  be  marked 
by  a  greatly  increased  proportional  rate  of  mortality. 

During  the  year  just  passed,  there  has  been  a  very  great 
decrease  in  the  number  of  cases  of  fever  of  periodic  type  (so 
great,  indeed,  as  hardly  to  have  exhibited  a  single  case  of 
uncomplicated  Ague  and  Fever) ;  but,  with  its  decrease,  dis- 
eases of  typhoid  type  have  been  much  more  prevalent  than 
heretofore,  their  progress  being  synchronous  with  that  of  more 
local  and  more  decidedly  inflammatory  character. 

The  sandy  and  marshy  lands  of  St.  Clair  County  have 
been  the  field  upon  which  the  prevalence  of  periodic  disease 
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has  even  been  most  marked,  while  upon  the  low,  cold,  and 
wet  lands  of  its  southern  portion,  and  the  eastern  portion  of 
Macomb,  enteric  disease  of  various  forms,  as  Cholera,  Dysen- 
tery, Cholera  Infantum,  and  Diarrhoea,  have  prevailed  more 
extensively. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  although  not  strictly  belong- 
ing to  it,  I  would  invite  attention  to  the  points  of  visitation 
of  the  Cholera  and  Choleraic  Dysentery  of  1854  While  it 
prevailed  considerably,  and  was  attended  by  great  fatality,  on 
the  clay  lands  of  the  Canadian  side  of  the  St.  Clair  Biver, 
opposite  and  below  Port  Huron,  and  those  also  of  St.  Clair 
village  and  its  surrounding  country,  Port  Huron,  and  the 
sandy  and  gravelly  soil  about  it,  suffered  very  lightly  from 
the  epidemic  visitation.  There,  even  Choleraic  Diarrhoea  and 
Dysentery  (which  often  prevailed  where  the  Cholera-miasm 
was  seemingly  not  developed  with  sufficient  intensity  to  pro- 
duce the  real  disease)  prevailed  by  no  means  extensively, 
exhibiting  no  greater  severity,  and  attended  with  little  more 
fatality  than  Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery  often  do,  when  Cholera 
is  not  rife.  Only  one  well-authenticated  case  of  Cholera 
occurred  in  that  year,  in  or  about  Port  Huron.  Whether 
this  immunity  was  due  to  difference  of  soils  (the  sand  and 
gravel  being  more  porous,  and  therefore  favoring  the  more 
rapid  absorption  of  moisture,  as  dew  or  rain,  thus  the  more 
readily  permitting  the  washing  away  of  the  fungoid  growths, 
or  germs,  suggested  by  Dr.  T.  W.  Mitchel  as  the  means  of  its 
propagation),  is  a  subject  worthy  of  more  thorough  and  at- 
tentive consideration ;  the  more  so,  on  account  of  the  numer- 
ous conflicting,  yet  plausible,  theories  of  cause  and  means  of 
propagation,  advanced  not  only  in  our  journals,  but  in  our 
standard  medical  works. 

Trusting  that  this  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  may,  at 
least,  be  productive  of  good  results  in  encouraging  a  more 
ready  response  to  the  claims  of  the  Society  upon  its  members, 
the  foregoing  Report  is  respectMly  submitted. 
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By  J.  H.  Beech,  M.  D. 


January, — The  year  1857  found  our  locality  nearly  exempt 
from  severe  maladies.  Erysipelatous  and  furunculoid  inflam- 
mations were  common,  but  mild ;  intermittent  and  catarrhal 
fevers  were  occasionally  seen,  the  former  yielding  to  quinine 
as  promptly  as  in  autumn.  It  wiU  be  observed  by  the  accom- 
panying Table,  No.  1,  that  the  intense  cold  of  the  first  month 
was  a  bar  to  the  plea  of  "koino-miasmata."  During  the  last 
half  of  January,  pneumonia,  croup,  and  other  laryngeal  affec- 
tions, were  in  our  midst. 

Variolous  disease  was  introduced  to  five  houses  in  our 
village,  and  communicated  to  a  family  in  Bethel  Township — 
through  a  fellow-passenger — by  a  lad  of  sandy  complexion, 
and  a  bad  stammerer,  who  came  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  by  rail- 
road, while  convalescing  from  varioloid.  A  candy-boy,  aged 
twelve  years  met  this  lad  at  the  depot,  and  conversed  with 
him,  noticing  at  the  time  certain  "sores  on  his  face."  This 
boy  was  in  vesicular  eruption  (January  16th),  before  the  dis- 
ease or  any  exposure  to  it  was  suspected.  Two  days  previous 
to  the  appearance  of  erythema,  we  saw  this  boy,  for  a  pain 
in  the  right  side,  which,  he  said  he  had  hurt  a  day  or  two 
previous.  Respiratory  murmur  being  comparatively  weak, 
pneumonia  was  suspected.  A  thorough  calomel  purge  was 
prescribed,  to  be  followed  by  pulv.  Doveri  and  soL  ant.  tart. 
We  did  not  see  him  again  till  vesicles  were  forming,  and 
heard  no  more  complaint  of  the  side.  The  eruption  of  va- 
riola was  very  thick  on  the  face  and  arms,  but  thinner  on  the 
body  and  legs.  On  and  after  the  fourth  day,  tinct  iodine 
(saturated)  was  used  as  an  eccoprotic,  and  six  months  after 
the  cicatrices  showed  but  very  little.  The  treatment  con- 
sisted, principally,  in  the  use  of  pulv.  ipeo.  et  opii  gr.  iv., 
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with  calomel  gr.  j.,  or  pulvis  Jacobii  gr.  ij.;  pro  re  naia,  spir- 
itufi  nit.  dulcis,  and  occasional  doses  of  syrup  rhei,  or  oL  ricini 
On  the  fourth  day  of  the  eruption,  finding  an  unexpected  de- 
gree of  inflammation  at  the  base  of  the  vesicles,  we  learned 
that  whisky-punch  had  been  given,  and  forthwith  interdicted 
its  use  until  prescribed.  After  desication,  commenced  a  lib- 
eral diet  of  digestible  food,  and  weak  brandy  or  whisky-sling 
were  allowed. 

This  boy  had  never  been  vaccinated,  and  there  were  two 
brothers  and  a  sister  alike  unprotected  in  the  family  at  the 
time.  The  mother  (a  widow)  had  a  vaccine  scar.  There 
were  four,  in  another  family  of  seven  or  eight  persons,  in  the 
same  house,  who  had  never  been  vaccinated.  I  experienced 
great  difficulty  in  getting  vaccina  introduced  at  the  infected 
houses.  But  one  or  two  vaccinations  succeeded,  to  my  mind, 
out  of  a  great  number ;  in  which,  several  different  kinds  of 
virus  were  used  in  each  subject.  Some  of  the  virus  used  I 
received  from  Detroit,  some  from  Chicago,  and  some  of  my 
own  preserving  eight  or  ten  months  previous.  Each  parcel 
answered  all  reasonable  expectations  out  of  the  circle  of  pre- 
vious exposure  to  variola.  We  did  finally  succeed,  so  far  as 
to  modify,  in  our  opinion,  all  but  the  first  attack  in  this 
house,  and,  as  intimated  above,  positively  protect  two,  unless 
idiosyncrasy  prevented  the  contagion, 

A  sister  of  the  "candy-boy,"  aged  fifteen  years,  began 
breaking  out  sixteen  or  seventeen  days  after  the  eruption  of 
the  first  case,  and  three  days  after  a  vaccine  vesicle  had  been 
in  progress  ;  which  seemed  to  remain  in  statu  quo  until  the 
variolous  eruption  became  pustular,  when  it  became  umbili- 
cated,  and  finished  its  usual  course.  This  girl  was  of  bilious 
temperament,  and  plethoric.  The  febrile  symptoms  were 
much  higher  than  with  her  brother.  Pulmonary  congestion 
and  extreme  dyspnoea  occurred  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  days  of 
emption.  Vesicles  arose  thicker  on  the  face  than  elsewhere ; 
but  were  punctured  early  and  dressed  with 
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5     Collodion iik  xxx. 

Tr.  Fer.  Mnriat tilt  xx. 

Tr.  Kino irfc  x. 

As  an  eccoprotic  with  apparent  success.  I  have  not  seen  her 
since  convalescence.  Tr.  verat.  viride  controlled  the  heart's 
action,  in  the  most  active  febrile  stage,  and  was  required  in 
addition  to  the  treatment  described  for  the  former  case.  Qui- 
nine, or  salicine  and  ammonia  carb.  were  prescribed  about  the 
period  of  desication.  No  attempts  were  made  to  keep  the 
patients  very  warm;  nor  could  it  have  been  done,  as  the 
house  was  poor,  and  thermometer  near  or  below  zero  most  of 
the  time.  Six  other  variolous  attacks  occurred  in  this  house^ 
requiring  but  little  treatment. 

A  saloon-keeper,  who  gave  the  Buffalo  boy  a  meal,  and 
allowed  him  to  take  a  "nap''  in  his  room  got  "varioloid," 
having  been  vaccinnated  when  young.  On  the  third  day  of 
the  vesicular  stage,  febrile  action  was  very  high;  the  di- 
rections for  moving  the  bowels  had  been  neglected,  and  the 
burning  sensation  of  the  soles  of  the  feet  was  excruciating. 
It  was  there  that  the  thickest  eruption  occurred.  Free  ca- 
tharsis by  syrup  rhei  and  "black  draught"  procured  relief  in 
a  few  hours,  and  the  case  progressed  mildly. 

An  infant  daughter  of  this  saloon-keeper,  seven  weeks  old, 
which  had  been  repeatedly  vaccinated,  as  before  described, 
began  to  break  out  nine  days  after  the  father  discovered  his 
eruption.  The  face  of  the  babe  was  completely  covered,  and 
the  body  and  limbs  very  thickly  set.  The  father  broke  every 
vesicle  on  the  face  and  arms,  and  applied  saturated  tincture 
of  iodine,  touching  the  vesicles  again  and  again,  till  the  fluid 
was  exhausted  from  the  camel's-hair  pencil  which  he  used, 
and  a  dry  brown  crust  produced.  A  few  seemed  to  defy  the 
iodine,  probably  from  being  overlooked  in  some  of  the  dress- 
ings, which  were  night  and  morning.     These,  when  much 

Vol.  I.~K. 
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advanced^  were  dressed  with  argent,  nit.  The  early  constitu- 
tional treatment  was  principally 

5     Hydr.  Chi gr.  j. 

Pulv.  Ipec g^«  ij- 

Pulv.  Doveri gr.  iv. 

Sach.  Alb. gr.  v. 

Misce.    F.  Pulv.  No.  vui.  cap.  quarto  vel  sexta  quaque  hora,  pro 

re  nata. 

This  babe  refused  the  breast  almost  entirely  for  several  days, 
at  first  from  loss  of  appetite  and  subsequently  from  stiffness 
of  the  lips. 

January  14th,  1858. — I  have  just  seen  this  babe,  and 
should  not  have  noticed  any  marks  on  her  face,  if  I  had  not 
inspected  closely. 

The  mother  had  been  vaccinated  in  childhood,  and  proved 
secure  against  vaccina  or  variola. 

Another  family  deserves  mention  in  confirmation  of  tlie 
value  of  thorough  vaccination.  A  gentleman,  who  had  five 
children  between  two  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  took  the 
Buffalo  boy,  charitably,  to  his  house  on  Saturday  evening, 
and  kept  him  until  Monday,  exercising  no  caution  except 
that,  as  he  had  an  eruption  which  might  be  itch  or  something 
similar,  he  caused  him  to  use  a  towel  by  himself.  Great 
pains  had  been  taken  in  former  years  to  have  these  children 
thoroughly  protected  by  repeated  vaccinations,  to  entire  sat- 
isfaction, except  in  one  son,  in  whom  vaccina  was  difficultly 
and  imperfectly  produced.  This  son  had  variolous  rash,  but 
no  vesicles.  The  father,  who  from  thoughtlessness,  which 
probable  security  engenders,  had  not  been  re-vaccinated  in 
several  years,  had  varioloid  so  light  as  not  to  prevent  business 
or  traveling.  The  vesicles  were  most  numerous  on  his  head 
and  neck,  but  none  matured,  as  the  patient  industriously 
pinched  out  every  "little  boil"  he  could  find. 

A  case  of  very  mild  varioloid  also  occurred  in  a  large 
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family  where  the  Buffalo  boy  subsequently  lived,  and  where 
«ome  of  his  clothes  were  washed. 

That  the  contagion  was  not  unusually  mild,  the  following 
cases  will  show: — An  omnibus-driver,  of  dissolute  habits, 
having  a  fair  vaccine  scar  on  the  left  arm,  contracted  vario- 
loid from  the  same  source,  and  died  about  five  weeks  after 
probable  exposure.  We  saw  him  about  one  week  before  his 
death.  The  vesicles  were  becoming,  opaque,  and  had  a  faint 
areola;  they  were  very  thick,  but  not  confluent.  This  patient 
was  moved  about  one  and  one-half  miles  the  evening  after 
our  visit,  which,  in  addition  to  his  former  habits,  was  preju- 
dicial to  his  recovery. 

An  infant  child  of  this  man  died  of  variola,  having  been 
tampered  with  by  an  officious  nurse,  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  physician. 

One  other  case  is  reported  to  have  terminated  fatally,  but 
a  mystery  was  attached.  Of  the  death  there  is  a  certainty, 
but  the  diagnosis  is  not  clear.  The  patient  was  attended  by 
a  homoeopath. 

This  makes  sixteen  cases  of  variolous  infection  in  Cold- 
water,  in  January,  three  of  which  terminated  fatally  during 
the  first  week  in  February. 

February,  —  Pneumonia,  acute  rheumatism,  diarrhoea,  and 
dysentery  were  the  acute  affections  of  the  month,  prevalent 
in  the  order  named. 

The  extreme  low  temperature  of  the  previous  month  was 
changed,  during  the  first  week  of  February,  for  heavy  rains 
with  thunder,  and  again  re-placed  by  severe  cold.  The  most 
sudden  reduction  of  temperature  of  the  season  occurred  be- 
tween the  7th  and  8th,  and  several  attacks  of  acute  rheuma- 
tism came  under  our  observation  during  the  second  and  third 
weeks  of  the  month,  most  having  been  ill  a  few  days  previous. 
Tr.  colchici  sem.  and  paregoric,  internally,  and  tr.  colch.  sem, 
as  a  lotion,  gave  flattering  success.    Morphia  sulph.  or  pulv. 
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ipecac  comp.  cum  camphor^  were  sometimes  required,  to  miti- 
gate the  pain  at  first,  and,  when  given,  were  doubtless  of 
farther  service.  Murcurial  purges,  or  pil.  cath.  comp.,  were 
also  indicated,  and  prescribed. 

A  case  of  obstinate  bilious  vomiting  in  this  month,  to 
which  most  of  the  anti-emetics  were  of  no  use,  and  which 
had  assumed  a  dangerous  aspect,  yielded  to  strychnia,  in 
doses  of  gr.  l-20th  in  pill  with  gr.  j.  of  ext.  conii.  Conium 
had  been  used,  without  strychnine,  to  no  purpose. 

March, — During  the  first  half  of  this  month,  acute  ca- 
tarrh was  very  common,  and  very  severe.  Penumonia  was, 
as  usual,  a  frequent  attendant  upon  the  catarrhs,  and  occa- 
sionally deposed  the  former  affection,  after  the  Hahnnemanic 
rule  of  cure ;  but  we  did  not  think  our  patients  benefited  by 
nature's  quackery.  None,  however,  proved  fatal,  and  that  is 
more  than  we  can  say  of  human  efforts  in  that  line. 

In  the  latter  part  of  March,  erysipelas  of  the  face  de- 
stroyed a  citizen  of  good  habits,  under  careful  and  skillful 
treatment.  Several  other  attacks  occurred,  but  few  of  them 
severe.  An  erysipelatous  epidemic  tendency  was  evidently 
prevailing,  which  density  of  population  might  have  fully 
developed.  Tinct.  iodine  (as  we  described  its  use  in  variola), 
we  think,  is  the  best  topical  remedy. 

April, — Owing  to  my  own  absence  during  nearly  the  first 
three  weeks  of  April,  I  have  obtained  information  from  S.  S. 
Cutter,  M.D.,  who  has  been  in  active  practice  in  Coldwater 
since  1846  or  1847. 

Dr.  C.  thinks  this  was  the  healthiest  April  he  ever  knew 
here.  Some  pulmonary  affections  were  under  treatment,  and 
patients  exhibited  more  biliary  derangement  than  is  usual  in 
this  month. 

Sporadic  cases  of  scarlatina  were  in  town.  One  case 
proved  fatal  by  its  sequelaB  (Hydrops  in  Table  No.  3).     Two 
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days  previous  to  the  demise,  this  patient  was  in  great  danger 
from  ^^  oedema  glotidis";  but  we  learned  that  this  was  not 
the  cause  of  death. 

After  the  20th,  we  found  bilious  pneumonia,  acute  ab- 
scesses or  furuncles,  and  eczema  the  chief  acute  diseases. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these,  to  me,  was  an  abscess  in  the 
right  mamma  of  a  male  child  ten  and  one-half  weeks  old, 
wliich  discharged  fi  3J.  of  laudable  pus  when  first  incised. 
We  were  assured  that  this  had  neither  been  pinched  nor 
roughly  handled. 

May, — Bilious  pneumonia,  of  severe  grade,  laryngeal  af- 
fections, intermittent  fever,  with  occasional  severe  cephalic  or 
spinal  congestion,  and  rheumatism. 

Alteratives  were  required  in  treatment  of  intermittents 
more  than  tonics  or  antiperiodics.  Quinine  was  not  well 
borne.  Tr.  verat.  viride  was  used  satisfactorily  where  we  once 
would  have  felt  unsafe  without  venesection. 

June. — In  this  month,  pneumonia  was  very  prevalent 
among  children,  and  several  cases  proved  fatal.  An  infant, 
four  weeks  old,  died  of  convulsions  in  the  very  onset  of  pneu- 
monia. Three  older  children  (all  there  were  in  the  family) 
were  attacked  with  lobular  pneumonia  in  the  same  week,  and 
were  under  treatment  seven,  four,  and  twelve  days — the  sec- 
ond attacked  having  the  shortest  sickness ;  the  babe  was  the 
third  taken  sick. 

In  another  family,  an  infant,  six  weeks  old,  coughed 
slightly  three  or  four  days,  and  died  within  ten  hours  after 
any  fears  of  severe  disease  were  entertained.  A  sister,  three 
years  of  age,  had  been  attacked  with  cynanche  tonsilaris  May 
27th;  the  next  day  exhibited  signs  of  pneumonia  on  the 
right  side,  and  was  convalescing  slowly,  when  (June  13  th) 
the  tonsilitis  relapsed,  and  the  inflanmiation  spread  to  the 
whole  mouth  and  tongue.     The  right  lung  gave  new  signs 
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of  inflammation  on  the  third  day  of  the  last  attack,  and 
death  occurred  on  the  succeeding  day.  The  only  other  child 
in  the  family  had  a  similar,  but  very  slight  attack.  These, 
and  several  other  cases,  presented  many  features  which  we 
have  observed  when  scarlatina  and  rubeola  were  epidemic, 
which  was  not  the  case  at  the  time,  although  sporadic  cases 
were  occurring  at  a  distant  part  of  the  village,  and  no  expo- 
sure of  these  children  was  known. 

Rubeola  became  more  common  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
month,  and  subsequent  reflection  impresses  us  with  an  idea 
of  its  latent  influence,  in  the  cases  alluded  to.  Where  rube- 
ola was  distinct  very  little  medication  was  required.  Gentle 
laxatives  [ol.  ricini  we  prefer],  and  determined  resistance  of 
the  popular  predilection  to  surfeiting  and  sling.  The  heat- 
ing treatment  is  more  apt  to  be  slyly  introduced  in  exanthe- 
mata, than  any  other  hobby  which  gossips  ride.  The  severity 
of  sporadic  rubeola  oftener  arises  from  such  tampering  than 
from  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  disease. 

July,  —  Bubeola  continued  frequent  during  the  first  half 
of  July.  In  the  latter  part,  diarrhoea,  with  bilious  vomiting, 
began  to  appear;  but  the  season  was  healthy,  temperature 
moderate,  showers  frequent,  and  generally  attended  by  heavy 
thunder. 

August,  —  Diarrhoea,  dysentery,  quinsey,  pneumonia,  and 
rubeola. 

Diarrhoea  seemed  frequently  to  be  disguised  attacks  of 
fever,  usually  remittent,  and  continuing  about  one  week. 

Sqptemher, — Diarrhoea,  dysentery,  bilious  fever,  erysipe- 
laB|  intermittent  fever  or  ague  and  fever,  and  pneumonia. 
The  frequency  of  none  was  sufficient  to  class  them  as  epi- 
demics, and  local  causes  would  account  for  most  of  the  at- 
tacks which  came  under  our  observation. 
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October, — Ague,  dysentery,  remittent  and  continued  bil- 
ious fever,  diarrhoea,  pertussis,  and  pneumonia  were  prescribed 
for,  but  were  generally  mild. 

The  most  evident  cause  of  diseases,  which  came  under 
our  observation,  was  shallow  w(»lls,  or  those  which  were  sim- 
ple reservoirs  for  water,  which  came  from  the  surrounding 
surface  without  being  filtered  through  the  soil. 

In  a  family  of  six  members,  all  over  nine  years  of  age, 
living  on  a  sandy  but  springy  knoll,  having  a  well  nine  feet 
deep,  but  from  which  water  can  usually  be  dipped  by  hand, 
five  persons  had  long  sickness,  four  of  them  protracted  fevers. 
The  indisposition  of  the  father  did  not  confine  him  to  his 
bed,  but  lasted  several  weeks,  in  which  time  erysipelas  made 
its  appearance  upon  one  cheek,  but  did  not  become  extensive 
or  serious.  The  fevers  began  with  the  youngest,  a  girl,  in 
September.  She  and  one  other  had  severe  pulmonary  conjes- 
tion  for  a  few  days,  but  no  prom  nent  symp!(ims  of  jmeumo- 
nia  succeeded.  The  bowels  were  very  loose  in  three,  for  a 
day  or  two  in  the  first  week,  but  were  not  very  troublesome. 
In  the  other  patient,  there  was  abdominal  tenderness,  with 
constipation,  for  the  first  seventeen  days,  and  then  diarrhoea, 
similar  to  the  others,  viz.,  brown  watery  evacuations.  The 
fever  was  "remittent"  for  four  or  five  days,  then  "contin- 
ued," from  five  to  ten  days;  when  the  febrile  8}Tnptoms 
abated,  and  the  skin  became  moist;  but  quinine,  or  any  of 
Its  substitutes,  were  not  tolerated  until  six  or  eight  days 
afterwards.  Convalescence  was  slow.  The  first  case  had 
nearly  been  sacrificed  when  we  first  saw  her,  by  determined 
efforts  to  administer  the  Eclectic  class  of  tonics.  The  tongue 
was  then  brown  and  dry,  and  delirium  fierce.  A  few  powders 
of  calomel  and  ipecac,  a  saline  cathartic,  and  omission  of  the 
tonics  for  a  time,  corrected  these  symptoms. 

The  neighbors,  on  either  side,  have  deep  wells,  and  were 
healthy.  No  diflTerence  in  the  mode  of  living,  or  other  circum- 
stances, could  be  found. 

Another  family,  in  a  distant  and  healthy  locality,  suffered 
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severely  from  fevers,  of  which  we  attended  two  cases, — one 
with  pleuritic  congestion,  and  the  other  with  cephalalgia. 
After  using  alteratives,  and  tr.  verat.  viride,  for  three  or  four 
days,  salicine,  or  quinine,  was  well  borne  in  each.  Other 
members  of  the  family  have  been  sick  severely,  and  one  has 
died  under  the  care  of  a  HeteropcUhist  of  cameleon  dye.  We 
learned  that  "  bloody  froth "  issued  from  the  nose  and  mouth 
after  death,  and  presume  pneumonitis  had  been  there.  The 
well  from  which  this  family  got  their  supply  of  water  was,  in 
summer,  "lively  with  wigglers,"  showing  too  high  a  tempera- 
ture for  healthy  water.  The  healthiness  of  the  country  gen- 
erally, and  absence  of  other  rational  causes,  point  to  these 
facts,  which  we  believe  are  especially  prolific,  and  perhaps 
unavoidable  in  new  and  level  countries. 

Novetnher, — A  peculiar  form  of  influenza  appeared  about 
the  beginning  of  this  month,  attended  with  an  extremely  se- 
vere cough,  so  nearly  spasmodic  in  its  character  that  it  was 
often  difficult  to  diagnosticate  from  pertussis.  It  was  more 
general  than  any  other  disease  we  have  seen  in  this  State.  A 
professional  friend,  who  usually  speaks  prudently,  has  re- 
marked, that  "  nearly,  or  quite  nine-tenths  of  the  community 
were  attacked.  Pains  in  the  head  have  not  been  as  much 
complained  of  as  in  ordinary  epidemic  influenza.  Bronchitis 
was  more  marked  than  laryngitis,  and  in  the  catarrhal  symj)- 
toms  were  still  less  constant.  Personal  experience  has  enabled 
me  to  trace  the  sensations  which  produced  cough  and  other 
exhibitions,  in  conformity  with  my  neighbors. 

The  prodromes  were  severe  pains  in  the  nuchaa,  loins,  and 
legs,  for  about  twenty-four  hours,  with  little  or  no  intermis- 
sion. The  cough  was  not  preceded  by  sneezing  (and  it  was 
not  a  cough  "to  be  sneezed  at").  A  constant  irritation  was 
felt  at  the  top  of  the  sternum,  as  if  a  drop  or  more  of  verj- 
cold  water  was  lodged  at  or  near  the  bifurcation  of  the  tra- 
chea, which  at  times  was  so  annoying  that  the  inclination  to 
remove  it  was  almost  irresistible,  although  determined  will 
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could  suppress  the  cough,  if  air  was  not  hastily  drawn  in.  A 
full  inspiration,  preparatory  to  hawking,  ahemming,  or  pre- 
meditated careful  coughing,  would  excite  an  explosion  of  an 
unusually  violent  and  persistent  cough,  hurrying  the  breath 
out  of  the  poor  victims,  till,  like  a  collapsed  balloon,  they 
stopped  for  inflation.  A  small  quantity  of  clear  viscid  mu- 
cus would  sometimes  be  expectorated,  but  free  expectoration 
did  not  appear  till  after  several  days  of  cough,  and  then  did 
not  mitigate  its  violent  spasmodic  character.  We  know  many 
families  in  which  nearly  every  member  was  affected,  where 
*^ whooping"  or  the  characteristic  "hiss"  of  i)ertussi8  were 
carefully  watched  for,  but  never  detected. 

In  my  own  case,  the  upper  lobe  of  the  right  lung  became 
inflamed,  and  streaks  of  blood  were  mingled  with  the  sputa 
for  two  days,  which,  I  think,  was  not  common.  In  most 
cases,  the  cough  retained  its  forcible  spasmodic  character  as 
long  as  the  disease  continued,  but  gradually  diminishing  in 
frequency,  without  very  copious  secretions  of  nasal  or  bron- 
chial mucus. 

Facts  controverted  suspicions  of  contagion.  Our  opinion 
is,  that  a  small  portion  of  the  trachea,  near  its  bifurcation, 
was  studded  with  irritable  granulations,  intensely  inflamed, 
and  that  the  coldness  was  produced  precisely  as  a  current  of 
air  irritates  a  highly  inflamed  conjunctiva.  A  more  moderate 
degree  of  inflanmiation  probably  existed  throughout  the  vocal 
apparatus,  and  especially  at  the  "rima  glotidis,"  and  our 
treatment  corresponded  with  this  diagnosis,  to  wit :  — Atten- 
tion was  usually  required  for  constitutional  derangements. 
Cathartics  and  antiphlogistic  regimen  were  always  of  service, 
and  the  sedative  influence  of  ant.  tart,  and  ipecac,  even  to 
emesis,  gave  some  relief,  especially  among  children.  "Pil. 
comp."  or  "massa  hydr./'  were  usually  first  given  to  adults; 
and,  in  our  own  case,  decided  benefit  attended  the  appearance 
of  slight  ptyalism,  which  was  twice  induced.  The  use  of  a 
probang  in  the  larynx,  loaded  with  a  solution  of  arg.  nit.  (x.  to 
XV.  gr.  to  the   63)  gave  the  most  relief  from  cough.     Even 
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when  the  instrument  did  not  pass  the  ^^rima  glotidis/'  a  truce 
followed  the  application ;  but  a  thorough  introduction  of  the 
solution  to  the  trachea,  —  when  "the  sentinel"  could  be 
cheated — would  ensure  quiet  for  several  hours.  My  own  epi- 
glottis is  so  much  more  dexterous  than  my  right  hand,  that  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  pass  a  sponge  probang,  whereas  I  have 
frequently  succeeded  with  one  of  silk  floss.  Most  patients 
have  too  great  horror  of  the  tongue-spatula  and  probang,  to 
submit  cheerfully  to  their  use  in  diseases  which  they  expect 
will  "expire  by  limitation."  Only  two  adults  were  treated 
by  me  with  the  local  remedy  named,  and  those  seemed  highly 
gratified  with  the  effect.  The  following  cough  mixture  gave 
better  satisfaction  than  any  other  which  we  tried : 

IJ     Tinct.  Scilla? ^  z]* 

Tinct.  Opii  Camph.  .         .         .  IS  j  ss. 

Tinct.  Lobelia  Infiat.  et  Belladonnas      afi  ^  3  ij. 
Mm.*e,    Dose,  a  teaspoonfiil  for  an  adult,  at  intervals  ot  two  or 

more  hours. 

Sinipismij  ad  nuchxe^  or,  for  children,  ginger  poultice,  or 
roasted  onions,  there,  and  at  the  supra-sternal  region,  seemed 
serviceable. 

Our  own  illness  was  about  twenty  days,  but  confinement 
to  the  house  was,  at  no  time,  absolute.  A  small  blister 
drawn,  first  on  the  right  sub -clavicular  region,  and  after- 
wards on  the  lower  anterior  portion  of  the  neck,  subsequently 
dressed  with  antimonum  tartarizatum,/eft  like  hastening  con- 
valescence. 

As  the  prevalence  of  this  affection  can  only  be  attributed 
to  atmospheric  influence,  we  have  compared  such  records  of 
the  winds  and  thermometer  readings  as  we  had  kept,  during 
the  accession  and  acme  of  the  epidemic,  with  the  same  periods 
in  1855  and  1856,  and  find  no  sufficient  cause  for  the  disease. 
By  an  uncompared,  and  rather  rude  barometer  (in  the  correct- 
ness of  which  we  have  not  sufficient  confidence  to  keep  a 
concise  record),  we  observed  that,  from  November  3d,  9  p.  m., 
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to  the  4th,  at  1  p.  m.,  there  was  a  greater  fall  than  we  have 
observed  in  the  same  number  of  hours  at  any  other  period 
fluring  the  autumn,  except  in  the  second  week  in  Septem- 
ber ;  about  which  time  we  observed  the  lai^est  proportion  of 
attacks  of  fever,  diarrhtea,  and  dysentery  of  that  month. 
In  the  first  half  of  October,  we  had  an  unusual  amount  of 
southeast  wind,  but  influenza  did  not  appear  soon  enough  to 
be  recognized  as  effect, 

December. — Sporadic  cases  of  erysipelas,  intermittent  fe- 
ver, and  pneumonia,  generally  mild,  and  entirely  without  fatal 
cases,  closed  a  year  which  in  our  section  will  long  be  remem- 
bered for  vigorous  vegetation  and  uniform  gotid  health. 
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ART.  lYII.— Remarks  upon  Rhemnatism. 


By  0.  C.  GiBBS,  M.D. 


In  the  Peninsular  and  Independent,  for  April,  Dr. 
DuBois  publishes  an  interesting  and  able  Report  npon 
Rheumatism,  which  we  have  read  with  pleasure.  Its  read- 
ing has  suggested  a  few  thoughts,  which  we  wish  to  ex- 
press, and  that  too  in  no  spirit  of  criticism,  influenced 
only  by  the  consciousness  that  it  is  every  man's  duty, 
who  is  engaged  in  the  noble  work  of  mitigating  pain  and 
disease,  to  contribute  his  mite  to  enhance  the  efficiency 
of  his  art. 

In  regard  to  tlie  difference  to  be  noticed  between  rheu- 
matic  and   ordinary  inflammation.  Dr.  DuBois  says : 

'^Throughout  all    this   febrile  disturbance,   there   is  no    coma,   no 

marked  trouble  of  the  stomach    or    of   the    bowels,   no  vomiting^   no 

diarrhoea,'*  &c. ;  ''which  it  is  fortunate  to  remember  in  some  masked 
cases  of  difficult  diagnosis. 

To  our  apprehension,  the  above  quotation  contains  an 
error,  to  which  we  are  the  more  anxious  to  call  atten- 
tion, as  Dr.  DuBois  is  not  the  first  to  have  given  it 
expression.  Vomiting  is  not  common  in  rheumatic  inflam- 
mation, but  we  have  certainly  seen  unmistakeable  cases, 
in  which  vomiting  was  the  most  distressing  symptom.  We 
have  seen  vomiting  commence  almost  simultaneously  with 
the  arthritic  inflammation,  before  any  remedies  had  been 
administered,  and  have  seen  this  symptom  persist,  in  spite 
of  treatment,  for  many  days. 

Rheumatism  is  a  disease  of  such  frequent  occurrence, 
so  distressing  in  its  symptoms,  so  protracted  in  its  course, 
and  so  often  fatal  in  its  consequences,  that  any  practical 
remarks  in  regard  to  its  treatment  can  not  be  deemed 
ill-timed  or  out  of  place. 

In  regard  to  treatment  in  this  disease,  we  have  never 
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bled,  have  never  given  emetics,  or  antimony  as  an  anti- 
phlogistic, and,  in  no  inconsiderable  experience,  have  never 
had  reason  to  regret  this  neglect.  Purging  with  neutral 
salts  is  an  important  therapeutic  measure,  but,  as  an  anti- 
phlogistic in  this  peculiar  form  of  inflammation,  we  know 
of  no  compound  to  be  compared  with  calomel,  opium,  and 
colchicum ;  the  first  in  rather  small,  the  other  two  in 
full  doses.  These  of  course,  are  to  be  used  conjointly 
with,  or  succeeded  by,  such  other  means  as  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case  may  demand.  Contrary  to  the 
teachings  of  some  of  our  highest  authorities,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  earlier  the  calomel  is  used 
in  this  combination  the  sooner  will  the  cure  be  effected, 
and  the  less  will  be  the  liability  to  heart  complications. 
In  our  own  practice,  we  are  confident  that  endo-  and 
pericardiac   complications  have  not   averaged   one  in   fifty. 

Rheumatic  inflammation  occurs  in  such  a  diversity  of 
constitutions,  and  of  such  varying  grades  of  intensity,  that 
no  uniform  plan  of  treatment  can  be  adopted.  We  have 
certainly  seen  cases,  to  the  cure  of  which  quinine  and 
opium  was  better  adapted,  in  our  judgment,  than  any 
other  known  combination.  In  Rheumatism,  as  in  all  other 
diseases,  for  their  successful  treatment,  a  goodly  share  of 
common  sense,  and  a  thorough  and  appreciative  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  of  medicine  are  more  indispensible 
to  the  practitioner  than  the  best  set  formula  that  was 
ever  devised. 

There  is  one  article  of  medicine  that  Dr.  DuBois  has 
not  seen  fit  to  mention,  that  in  some  forms  of  Rheuma- 
tism is  certainly  worthy  of  consideration.  In  chronic  forms 
of  this  disease,  or  even  in  the  acute  forms  when  conva- 
lescence has  commenced,  the  tincture  of  cimicifuga,  com- 
bined with  the  iodide  of  potassium  (the  former  in  tea^ 
spoonful,  the  latter  in  from  four  to  six  grain  doses)  is 
certainly  a  remedy  of  great  efficacy.     The  good  effect  of 
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this  combination  will  be  materially  enhanced  by  the  con- 
joint action  of'  quinine  in  the  debilitated,  and  the  vera- 
trum  viride  in  the  plethoric.  Dr.  Davis,  of  Chicago,  Dr. 
Johnson,  of  New  York,  and  others,  have  reconmiended 
the  tincture  of  cimicifuga  even  in  the  eariy  stages  of 
Acute  Bheumatism :  we  have  but  little  acquaintance  with 
the  remedy  as  recommended  by  them,  but,  in  circum- 
stances as  above,  we  speak  from  a  reasonable  amount  of 
experience. 

In  that  troublesome  form  of  rheumatic  disease,  deno- 
minated Sciatica,  we  have  succeeded  in  effecting  a  cure 
with  strychnine,  after  the  failure  of  almost  every  other 
known  means. 

For  a  fuller  expression  of  our  views  of  the  pathology 
and  treatment  of  inflammatory  Bheumatism,  we  beg  leave 
to  refer  the  reader  to  the  American  Medical  Monthly^ 
for  1854,  Vol.  II.,  page  412. 

Frbwsburv,  N.  Y.,  April  10th,  1868. 


(B^iiaxnl  itprtmtnt. 


r»« 

The  Removal  ftn^stion. 

In  the  May  No.  of  the  Peninsular  and  Independent, 
it  was  stated  that  the  question  of  the  removal  of  the  Me- 
dical Department  of  the  University  of  Michigan  from  Ann 
Arbor  to  Detroit  had  been  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Regents,  to  be  reported  upon  at  the  next  meeting 
of  that  Body,  during  the  present  month,  and,  as  our 
opinion  on  the  subject  has  been  asked  by  some  members 
of  that  Committee,  we  shall  take  this  opportunity  and 
method  of  hastily  expressing  some  opinions,  deliberately 
formed,  respecting  it. 

It  was  announced  by  one  of  our  number,  in  the  first 
issue  of  this  Journal,  that  editorial  opinions  would  be  ex- 
pressed over  the  signature  of  their  authors,  and  while  all 
are  responsible  for  any  violation  of  the  rules  respecting  per- 
sonalities, and  the  avoidance  of  subjects  specially  tending  to 
personalities,  etc.,  yet,  aside  from  these  rules,  each  would 
alone  be  responsible  for  the  productions  of  his  own  pen. 
In  the  last  No.,  one  of  the  editors  chose  this  method 
of  expressing  his  opinion  on  the  removal  question,  solicited 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Regents  having 
it  in  charge,  and  gave  it  as  his  individual  view.  In  the 
same  manner,  and  without  involving  any  one  else  in  the 
responsibility,  the  following  is  presented  over  the  initials 
of  the  writer. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  subject  of  removal  has  been 
suggested  by  ideas  connected  with  Clinical  Instruction.     In 
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Yegard  to  the  importance  of  Clinical  Instruction  in  a  com- 
plete system  of  Medical  Education,  there  seems  to  be  no 
difference  of  opinion.  If  it  were  not  self-evident  that,  by 
illustrations  alone,  can  the  highest  practical  lessons  upon 
'obscure  and  intricate  subjects,  like  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
be  communicated,  the  united  testimony  of  the  enlightened 
members  of  the  Profession  could  but  be  considered  as  con- 
clusive to  those  out  of  its  ranks,  seeking  for  information. 
Medical  men,  everywhere,  are  agreed,  that  true  Clinical  In- 
struction, where  the  student  has  pointed  out  to  him  by  a 
competent  teacher,  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick,  the  appear- 
ances described  in  didactic  lectures  and  in  books,  and  the 
cases  followed  up  from  day  to  day,  watching  their  progress 
and  the  character  and  eflfects  of  treatment,  should,  wherever 
practicable,  be  made  a  requisite  for  full  admission  into  the 
Profession,  and  the  assumption  of  its  responsible  duties. 

The  diflferent  modes  which  have  been  attempted  of  fur- 
nishing this  instruction,  are  by  College  Cliniques,  by  pre- 
ceptors in  private  practice,  and  by  experienced  teachers  in 
the  wards  of  a  hospital. 

Though  the  College  Cliniques,  where  patients  are  brought 
before  a  large  class,  and  examined  or  operated  upon  at  a 
distance  from  the  students,  are  only  imperfectly  seen  at 
long  intervals,  and  often  but  once,  afford  some  advantages, 
and  are  better  than  nothing,  yet  they  meet  the  demands 
of  true  Clinical  Instruction  in  the  most  imperfect  manner, 
and  furnish  the  least  satisfactory  results  of  any  of  the  modes. 
Every  authoritative  expression  on  the  subject  from  the  Pro- 
fession has  been  to  the  effect  that  they  fiimish  no  proper 
substitute  for  bedside  instruction,  and' that,  in  many  cases, 
they  do  positive  harm,  by  deluding  students  with  the  im- 
pression that  they  have  had  proper  practical  instruction, 
when  only  a  few  features  of .  cases  have .  been,  mjojst  imper- 
fectly  exhibited.    If  the  general  expression  of  the  Profession 
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on  this  point  is  to  be  regarded,  nothing  farther  need  be 
said. 

Instruction  by  preceptors  in  private  practice  has  its  ad^ 
vantages,  as  patients  are  seen  in  the  conditions  in  which 
the  student  will  meet  with  them  when  he  enters  practice; 
and  if  this  mode  of  instruction  could  be  fully  carried  out, 
and  skillfully  executed,  it  would  be  exceedingly  valuable; 
but  few  private  practitioners  are  fully  qualified  for  the  task 
of  thorough  systematic  practical  teaching,  and  a  still  less 
number  have  the  time  and  inclination  to  perform  it.  It  is 
well  understood  that  students  are  not  willingly  admitted 
into  private  families,  with  a  view  of  their  instruction ;  they 
can  only  be  introduced  in  particular  cases;  and,  in  short, 
the  plan  is  impracticable  in  the  present  state  of  things,  as 
a  general  means  of  Clinical  Instruction. 

The  only  remaining  method  of  Clinical  Teaching  to  be 
considered  is  that  pursued  within  the  wards  of  a  properly 
regulated  hospital.  Here,  alone,  students  can  have  free 
access  to  patients.  Those  patients,  availing  themselves  of 
the  benefits  of  a  public  charity,  except  to  make  to  society, 
if  possible,  some  return  for  the  expenditure  in  their  behalf; 
and,  when  treated  with  due  regard  to  their  personal  feel* 
ings,  and  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  humanity, 
they  cheerfully  submit  to  all  necessary  examinations  by  a 
class  of  respectful  students.  They,  indeed,  are  frequently 
pleased  with  being  objects  of  professional  interest  and  the 
centre  of  scientific  attraction.  They  appreciate  the  fact 
that  their  cases  arc  undergoing  the  most  careful  investiga^ 
tion,  and  are  gratified  to  think  that  they  are  likely  to  be 
thoroughly  understood  and  skillfully  treated.  Here,  too, 
numbers  of  the  sick  are  brought  together,  comparisons  are 
made,  and  different  forms  of  disease  are  illustrated  by 
numerous  examples,  the  student  tracing  each  case  through- 
out its  course,  inspecting,  when  unfavorable  in  its  termina* 
tion,  the  morbid  changes.     Here  alone  can  knowledge  previ- 
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ously  acquired  be  ftilly  systematized  and  rendered  practical, 
and  all  the  details  of  management  be  learned,  without 
danger  to  patients.  In  a  respectable  hospital,  a  student, 
in  a  single  course  of  instruction  and  observation,  obtains 
an  experience  in  diagnosis  and  treatment,  which,  otherwise, 
he  might  not  obtain  in  many  years.  If  he  be  under  proper 
instruction,  he  forms  habits  of  thoroughness  and  systematic 
accuracy,  which  he  would  be  most  likely  never  to  acquire 
without  such  aids.  It  must  then  be  admitted  that,  with 
a  few  exceptional  cases,  from  hospitals  alone  will  men  go 
forth  fully  prepared  for  the  responsible  duties  of  the  PrcH  I  i  _ 
fession,  and  ready,  from  the  first,  to  meet  the  more  per- 
plexing cases  which  may  occur. 

In  the  recent  Beport  on  Medical  Education,  presented 
to  the  American  Medical  Association  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Wood, 
chairman  of  a  Special  Oonmiittee,  and  apparently  meeting 
with  its  unanimous  approval,  it  is,  in  substance,  stated  that 
"the  Hospital  should  be  immediately  acknowledged  by  the 
schools  as  embracing  a  part  of  their  curriculum  of  study,' 
and  it  should  be  required  of  the  candidate  for  graduation 
that  he  should  have  attended  a  course  of  such  instruction." 

Admitting,  then,  that  Hospital  Clinical  Instruction  is  a 
necessity  to  a  Medical  School  of  a  high  order,  or  of  even  a 
proper  character  (and  to  question  this  would  be  to  oppose 
the  universal  sentiment  of  the  Profession),  what  are  the 
relations  of  this  view  to  the  question  of  removal  to  Detroit 
of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  ? 

In  approaching  this  question,  so  delicate  in  its  character, 
and  involving  so  many  considerations,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Medical  College  is  a  department  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  not  a  separate  and  distinct  institution  of  it- 
self. If  it  were  a  distinct  institution,  and  the  question  should 
arise  as  to  the  place  of  its  establishment  de  novo,  probably  not 
a  sane  man  in  the  State,  uninfluenced  by  personal  interests  \ 
or  feelings,  would  point  to  any  other  locality  than  Detroit,    i 
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yThe  reasons  why  all  would  do  so,  are  obvious.    Here  is  the 
/  only  place  in  the  State  where  hospitals  exist,  and  it  would 
'  certainly  be  more  convenient  to  have  all  parts  of  instruction 
'  connected  with  a  Medical  School  conducted  in  one  locality. 
J  If  the  Clinical  instructors  were  also  teachers  in  the  other 
f  or  more  primary  departments,  their  convenience  would  cer- 
tainly be  promoted  by  having  their  work  all  in  one   city, 
and  it  would  save  students  the  necessity  of  removing  from 
one  place  to  the  other.    Without  adducing  any  other  con- 
siderations (though  many  more  might  be  suggested)  there 
would  be,  in  a  larger  city,  a  field  of  practice  and  observa- 
tion, which  would  be  likely  to  secure   and   retain   to  the 
University  a  higher  order  of  teachers  than  ^might  be  in- 
duced to  live  in  a  small  town,  or  even  would  be  willing 
to  transport  themselves  from  one  place  to   the  other;   and 
a  larger  and  better  class  of  students  would  be  induced  to 
attend  the  Medical  College,  including  the  Clinical  Course, 
when  all  was  located  in   the  same  place.     These  proposi- 
tions need   neither  argument  or  illustration, — their  simple 
statement  is  regarded  as  sufficient. 

But,  as  already  suggested,  the  Medical  School  is  a  de- 
partment of  the  University,  and  the  Regents,  as  guardians 
of  the  whole  Institution,  must  consider  the  question  of 
removal  in  reference  to  its  influence  upon  the  whole.  The 
only  question  on  the  subject  must  be  in  reference  to  this 
view.  There  can  be  none  with  any  other.  Here  there 
may  be  honest  differences  of  opinion.  It  is  thought  by 
some  that  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  University  as  a 
whole  will  be  impaired,  and  its  general  strength  will  be 
diminished  by  entirely  removing  the  Medical  Department 
f  firom  Ann  Arbor.  It  is  not  specifically  stated  as  we  are 
;  aware  of  in  what  manner  the  Department  of  Sciences  and 
\  Arts  will  be  interfered  with  by  having  all  the  Medical 
'    lectures  delivered  in  Detroit,  but  it  evidently  disturbes  the 
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ideal  of  nnity  which  exists  in  some  minds,  and  the  thought 
is  worthy  of  consideration. 

Besides  this,  it  is  alleged,  and  with  the  utmost  truth, 
that  when  students  are  listening  to  four  or  more  lectures 
a  day  in  the  systematic  oonrse,  on  as  many  elementary  sub- 
jects,  which  must  be  thoroughly  learned,  and  especially  if  at- 
tending to  Practical  Anatomy  or  Chemistry,  and  are  engaged, 
as  they  should  be,  in  occasional  medical  composition  they 
no  time  to  devote  to  hospital  instruction,  which  should  of 
itself  occupy  several  hours  every  day,  to  render  it  of  the 
highest  value.  It  is,  then,  with  much  plausibility  alleged, 
that  the  Clinical  Course  should  be  attended  during  the  inter- 
val of  the  other  lectures,  and  certainly,  as  it  regards  each 
student,  he  must  attend  to  Clinical  Instruction  when  he  is 
not  ftilly  occupied  with  other  studies,  or  some  of  them  will 
be  neglected.  A  short  time,  mainly  given  to  clinical  pur- 
suits, will  secure  greater  improvement,  than  a  long  period  of 
casual  and  imperfect  application,  such  as  occurs  in  most  of 
the  European  schools.  Yet  there  would  be  decided  advanta- 
ges in  having  the  hospital  and  the  college  located  near  each 
other,  as  with  a  proper  division  of  the  time  of  the  students, 
the  whole  course  might  be  progressing  at  the  same  time,  and 
by  continuing  the  hospital  instructions  the  whole  year,  more 
students  could  experience  their  advantages.  Economy  of 
material,  in  small  hospitals,  should  be  practiced,  as  compara- 
tively few,  at  any  time,  can  be  present  in  a  ward  with  full 
benefit  to  the  students,  and  without  serious  annoyance  and 
injury  to  the  patients. 

It  would  doubtless,  then,  be  more  convenient,  both  to 
professors  and  students,  and  hospital  instruction  could  be 
rendered  available  to  a  much  greater  extent,  by  having  the 
Medical  College  in  Detroit,  and  continuing  the  instruction 
throughout  the  year;  yet,  much  useful  Clinical  Instruction 
may  be  given  by  arrangements  already  adopted,  especially  if 
ftirther  perfected  and  extended,  and  if  attendance  upon  that 
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oourse  be  made  a  requisite  for  graduation.  Clinioal  Inetruo- 
tion  will,  in  too  many  instances,  be  neglected,  if  left  to  the 
voluntary  choice  of  students. 

In  a  recent  visit  to  the  Medical  Emporium  of  our  coun- 
try, where  full  one  thousand  students  were,  during  the 
sessions  of  the  Colleges,  in  attendance  upon  medical  lectures, 
only  about  a  dozen  were  r^ularly  giving  daily  attention  in 
the  wards  of  its  excellent  hospital !  Those  subjects  of  study 
which  are  not  insisted  upon  as  essential  to  a  degree,  most 
students  will  neglect. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  say,  that  in  the  abstract  question 
y  of  location,  and  so  far  as  the  interest  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  is  concerned,  we  can  have  no  hesi- 
tancy in  pronouncing  in  fevor  of  Detroit. 

The  particular  circumstances  of  the  case  as  they  exist — 
the  difficulties,  pecuniary,  legal,  and  ideal  in  effecting  the 
removal,  and  its  influence  upon  the  University  as  a  whole, 
should,  as  they  doubtless  will,  be  fully  considered  by  those 
having  the  responsibility  of  action  in  the  case ;  and  to  that 
action  we  shall  cheerfully  submit.  We  have  endeavored  to 
look  upon  the  subject  in  a  spirit  of  candor,  and  have  in- 
tended to  express  our  views  independent  of  personal  interests; 
and,  however  they  may  be  regarded  by  any  at  the  present,  we 
have  no  doubt  of  their  receiving  ultimate  assent.  If  the 
Board  of  Regents  shall  conclude  that  they  would  not  be 
justified  at  present  in  acting  in  the  case,  our  efforts  will  not 
be  abated  in  accomplishing  all  that  is  possible  in  the  present 
state  of  things ;  and  much  can  be  accomplished  in  maintain- 

Iing  the  institution  in  the  high  and  advancing  position  it 
already  occupies.  A.  B.  P. 


GUnleal  Instmction. 

In  the  leist  No.  of  this  Journal,  we  ventured  to  pre- 
dict that  the  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Medi- 
cal Education,  in  the  National  Medical  Association,  would 
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l^ke  high  gronnd  m  favor  of  demanding  attendance  upon 
a  folly  organized  course  of  Clinical  Instruction,  as  one  of 
the  conditions  of  graduation.  We  should  be  glad  to  lay 
before  our  readers  the  whole  Report,  but  want  of  space 
prevents,  and  we  can  only  make  the  following  quotation, 
which  fully  sustains  our  position.  By  reference  to  the  lead- 
ing editorial  (Dr.  Palmer's)  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Report 
appeared  to  meet  the  ^unanimous  approval'  of  the  Association. 

a. 

In  addition  to  the  present  requirements  of  our  schools,  there  is  one 
v)h%ch  the  time  hoe  come  for  the  Profession  to  demand.  We  allude  to 
attendance  upon  a  Clinical  course  in  a  hospital. 

Clinical  iTistruetion  must  he  considered  the  groat  deslderatvm  in 
any  system  of  medical  education.  It  affords  the  only  means  by  which 
the  student  can  sqfely  apply  the  knowledge  which  he  has  obtained  from 
the  Schools  to  the  practical  realities  of  his  professional  life.  At  the 
bedfide,  and  under  the  immediate  instructions  of  his  clinical  preceptor, 
he  systematizes  his  knowledge,  and  familiarizes  himself  with  all  the  de- 
tails of  practice 

From  our  hospitals  alone  can  men  go  forth  to  the  responsihle  and 
perplexing  duties  of  the  Medical  Profession,  thoroughly  prepared,  from    I-     , 
the  f/rst,  to  meet  the  most  trying  exigencies.     ....  ' 

Nor  are  the  students  unmindful  of  the  advantages  of  clinical  instruc- 
tion. Within  our  own  observation,  hospitals  situated  in  the  vicinity  of 
schools,  and  offering  clinical  advantages,  are  constantly  attended  by  stu- 
dents, and  oftentimes  at  the  expense  of  their  regular  college  lecture.  We 
may  refer,  not  invidiously,  to  the  fact  that  Bellevue  Hospital  of  New  York, 
which  has  an  annual  course  of  clinical  lectures,  has  frequently  in  attend- 
ance a  class  of  800  to  400  students. 


Be-fltting  of  Drag  Stores. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  may  design  re-fitting  their 
stores  or  offices  with  Glass  Furniture  and  new  Labels,  are 
referred  to  Mr.  Hale^  of  New  York,  and  Messrs.  Greenus 
&  Manfred,  of  Cincinnati,  whose  addresses  will  be  found 
at  the  end  of  the  Journal.  The  art  of  labeling  in  gold 
and  colors  upon  the  inside  of  jars  was,  until  within  a  few 
.years,  confined  to  England  alone^  Mr.  Hale,  we  believe,  Ixring 
the  first  to  institute  this  branch  of  industry  in  the  U.  States. 


H^srmsctntusl  anlr  pisttlhns^ 
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Wyeerole  of  iMtveului. 

Tbe  acknowledged  value  of  Lactucarium,  as  an  anodyne  and  sedative^ 
whore  opium  and  its  salts  are  objectionable  from  idiosyncrasy  of  the  pav 
tient  or  peculiarity  of  the  disease,  has  led  to  the  proposal,  by  various. 
Pharmaceutists,  of  several  formula,  whereby  its  virtues  might  be  held 
dissolved  in  some  convenient  and  agreeable  vehicle.  To  all  such  as  are 
laid  down  in  the  books  there  exists  more  or  less  objection ;  such  as  want 
of  permanence,  too  great  dilution,  excess  of  alcoholic  menstruum,  or  disa^ 
greeable  taste. 

The  writer,  in  view  of  the  value  of  this  sedative  in  calming  nervous 
irritation,  and  especially  in  allaying  cough  in  phthisis  and  other  pulmo- 
nary affections,  suggests  the  following  formula  for  a  fluid  preparation  of  it 
— a  Glycerole,  as  preparations  are  now  termed  of  which  Glycerine  forms 
a  large  portion  of  the  menstruum.  It  is,  yet,  not  certainly  known  in 
which  constituent  of  Lactucarium,  the  active  medicinal  principle  resides, 
if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  differing  results  which  those  chemists  have 
arrived  at  who  have  made  the  investigation  of  the  subject  a  special  study. 
The  following  process  is  based  upon  the  assumption  (warranted  by  the 
analyses  of  Aubergier)  that  all  of  its  active  matter  is  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  glycerine: 

Take  of  Lactucarium,  one  ounce  (troy) ;  reduce  it  to  a  moderately  fine 
powder;  moisten  it  with  one  fluid  ounce  of  diluted  alcohol,  and  pack  it 
into  a  small  displacement  apparatus  (which  may  be  made  from  a  piece  of 
inch  glass  tubing,  or,  what  is  better,  a  six  ounce  glass  syringe).  After 
remaining  twelve  hours,  pour  upon  it,  gradually,  diluted  alcohol,  until  the 
filtrate  measures  sixteen  fluid  ounces,  or  until  the  fluid  passes  without  sen- 
sible taste  of  bitterness ;  evaporate  this  filtrate  upon  a  water  bath  nearly  to 
dryness,  or  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract;  then  treat  this  residue  with 
six  fluid  ounces  of  boiling  water,  continuing  the  heat  for  a  little  while; 
after  which  pour  it  off  from  the  undissolved  residue  into  a  filter  placed  in 
a  bottle  containing  twelve  fluid  ounces  of  pure  Glycerine.  Repeat  this, 
operation  with  four  fluid  ounces  of  water  added  to  the  undissolved  residue 
of  the  extract;  then  evaporate  the  whole  upon  a  water  bath  to  fourteen 
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fluid  ounces,  and  when  cool,  add  two  fluid  ounces  of  orange-flower  waAjV, 
in  which  has  heen  dissolved  fifteen  grains  of  citric  acid. 

This  Qlycerole  is  of  a  pale  amber  color,  of  a  slightly  bitter  taste,  the 
odorous  principle  being  covered  and  modified  by  the  flavoring,  and  the 
cloying  taste  of  sweetness  overcome  by  means  of  the  acid. 

Each  fluid  ounce  represents  one-half  drachm  of  Lactucarium.  The 
dose  is,  for  an  adult,  from  one  to  two  or  three  teaspoonfuls,  representing 
three  and  three-quarters,  seven  and  one-half,  and  eleven  and  one-fourth 
grains  of  Lactucarium.  F.  S. 


ABpelopslB  QvlnqiiUblla  (ABcrlcaa  Ify— Tlrglala  Creeper) 

Has  recently  been  recommended  by  Dr.  J.  McCall,  in  the  Men^ 
phis  Journal  of  Medicine^  as  a  remedy  for  dropsy.  This  is  a  new  use 
for  it,  it  having  been  heretofore  valued  only  for  its  tonic  and  expectorant 
properties.  It  is  recommended  to  collect  the  bark  of  the  vine  late  in  au-> 
tumn.  Dr.  McG.  states  that  it  stimulates  absorption,  and  the  elimination 
of  matter  through  all  the  outlets  of  the  system,  rather  than  to  act  upon 
any  one  secretion.     He  employs  it  in  infusion  and  decoction. 

ABtkeaUs  Hobllls  (Roman  Chamoialle) 

Is  recommended  by  M.  Ozanam  in  serious  suppuration.  He  states 
that  its 

Great  and  precious  virtue,  is  that  of  preventing  suppurations,  when 
the  evil  has  not  advanced  too  far,  and  of  drying  them  up  when  they  have 
existed  for  a  long  time. 

For  this  piu7)0sc  the  medicament  is  administered  in  large  doses;  an  infu* 
sion  of  5, 10,  or  even  30  grammes  of  flowers  to  one  quart  of  water  to  be  drank 
during  the  day,  until  the  cure  is  complete.  Moreover,  the  remedy  may  be 
applied  locally  by  means  of  compresses  soaked  in  it.  This  sustains  the 
medical  action,  but  does  not  cause  the  principal  effect,  since  that  can  be 
perfectly  developed  either  with  or  without  local  application.  Thus  this 
property  of  Chamomile  must  be  regarded  as  arising  from  a  general  action 
on  the  economy,  and  not  as  the  result  of  a  local  action. 

M.  Ozanam  details  the  results  of  several  cases,  as  follows : 

First  Case  (May  and  June,  1849). — A  man,  aged  thirty-three.  Phleg- 
monous erysipelas  of  the  face  and  scalp.  Five  enormous  abscesses,  denud- 
ing all  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  which  were  covered  with  a  cap  of  pus; 
a  sixth  abscess  was  formed  at  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw;  continuous 
delirium,  and  violent  fever  (pulse  140),  complete  prostration  of  strength ; 
employment  of  Chamomile  the  twenty-eighth  day  (30  grammes  per  day), 
suppuration  increased  for  the  first  few  days;  I  decreased  the  dose  to  16 
grammes,  rapid  diminution  of  suppuration  at  the  end  of  twenty  days* 
&eatment,  the  patient  left  completely  cured. 

Second  Case  (July  to  November,  1849). — A  man,  aged  thirty-five. 
Phlegmonous  erysipelas  of  the  foot,  leg,  and  thigh.    Fourteen  successive 
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Abscesses,  very  soon  oommiinioatin^  together,  for  the  length  of  more  than 
60  centimetres  (about  twenty-four  mches) ;  denudation  of  the  bones  of  the 
foot,  of  the  tibia,  and  of  the  femur;  enormous  suppuration;  and  at  the 
end  of  three  months,  the  patient  was  in  a  completely  cachectic  state ;  ampu- 
tation of  the  thigh  was  proposed  as  a  last  resource,  but  the  patient  refbsed. 
I  then  commenced  Hie  employment  of  the  Chamomile  (80  grammes  per 
day);  return  of  strength,  progressive  diminution  of  suppuration,  Hie  flesh 
was  sustained  by  systematic  compression ;  cure  at  the  end  of  six  weeks, 
without  any  other  treatment 

Third  Case  (May,  1855). — A  man,  aged  twenty-six.  Obstinate  inter- 
mittent fever,  of  the  Campagna  of  Rome,  of  nine  months*  standing:  Crisis 
by  an  abscess  on  the  right  flank,  as  large  as  the  head  of  a  child  two  years 
old.  I  opened  it  with  a  bistoury;  very  abundant  suppuration ;  Chamomile 
in  large  doses  (80  grammes  per  day) ;  after  eight  days,  two  violent  fits  of 
intermittent  fever,  which  had  disappeared  to  give  place  to  a  continuous 
fever  from  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  abscess.  The  treatment  was 
interrupted  for  a  few  days,  and  then  resumed  in  the  dose  of  15  grammes 
per  dar ;  cured  at  the  end  of  three  weeks. 

Fourth  Case  (December,  1855,  January  and  February,  1850). — A  man 
of  twenty-two.  Malignant  typhoid  fever;  left  pleurisy  the  twenty -first 
day;  haemoptysis  and  right  pulmonary  apoplexy  the  twenty-fifth  day; 
suppurated  right  pneumonia  the  thirty-second  day;  expectoration  of  pus 
to  tne  amount  of  150  grammes  per  day ;  hectic  fever,  with  profuse  perspi- 
rations ;  employment  of  Chamomile  in  moderate  dose,  owing  to  the  weak- 
ness of  the  patient  (15  grammes  per  day);  and  local  applications  to  the 
chest;  return  of  strength;  progressive  diminution  of  suppuration ;  cure 
at  the  end  of  twenty-five  days. 

This  valuable  faculty  of  drying  up  suppurations,  deserves  to  be  tried 
on  a  large  scale,  for  we  have  in  medicine  very  few  remedies  efiicacious  in 
such  cases.  Chamomile,  in  large  doses,  will  be  indicated  in  the  purulent 
diathesis  of  amputations,  in  puerpural  fever,  in  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  in 
feet,  in  every  case  in  which  it  is  desired  to  prevent  too  abundant  or  too 
long  continued  suppurations.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  first  case,  the  cure  is 
preceded  by  a  transient  aggravation  of  the  evil;  this  recrudescence,  which 
is  a  medicinal  efiect,  should  not  discourage,  but  shows  only  that  the  doses 
should  be  diminished  so  as  to  arrive  at  a  more  general  cure. 

[American  Journal  Pharmaeyj  from  Comptee  Rendut. 


Silplmrle  Add  and  Sulphate  of  Zinc  as  a  Caustic. 

Henky  Tnoiipsoif  (LomJon  Lancet^  Jan.,  1858),  proposes  the  following: 

Sulphate  of  Zinc,  freed  from  its  water  of  crystallization,  by  drying  it 
in  an  oven,  is  mixed  with  sufficient  strong  Sulphuric  Acid,  to  make  a  mass 
of  such  a  consistence  that  it  will  not  spread  beyond  the  spot  on  which  it  is 
placed.  This  mixture  is  kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  and  applied  with  a 
glass  spatula  or  rod.  Before  using  it,  the  parts  which  it  is  desired  to  pro- 
tect from  the  action  of  the  caustic,  are  covered  by  a  thick  layer  of  simple 
cerate,  or  other  hard  ointment,  so  arranged  as  to  form  an  embankment 
around  the  spot  to  be  cauterized.  The  caustic  is  laid  upon  the  sur&ce  to 
be  destroyed,  to  the  depth  of  from  one-eighth  to  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  and 
is  allowed  to  remain. 

Sulphuric  Acid,  in  the  dcvstruction  of  living  tissues,  mainly  acts  upon 
the  organized  matters,  its  tendency  being  to  combine  with  the  water  con- 
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tained  therein,  leaying  the  carbon  free,  which  forms  a  blade  eschar.  The 
dried  Sulphate  of  Zinc  serves,  therefore,  to  preserve  the  add  in  its  con- 
centrated form — in  a  pasty  condition — adding,  by  its  own  action,  increased 
caustic  fbrce. 


Aseierach  Bark,  V.  B.  P. 

Is  employed  in  India  as  a  febrifUge,  with  success,  the  inner,  light 
colored  bark  being  considered  the  best,  the  taste  being  at  first  sweet,  and 
followed  by  a  decided  and  lasting  bitter.  It  has  been  employed  at  the 
south,  heretofore,  as  an  anthelmintic  only. 


Beport  of  ProceeilisB  of  tke  Bleveath  Aamal  Meeting  of  the  Amerleaa  Medleal  Awh 
datloB,  heli  at  WasUagtoa,  D.  C,  eommeadBg  Maj  4th,  18M. 

The  Assodation  met  in  the  Lecture-Room  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute, and  was  called  to  order  by  Dr.  Gondie  of  Philadelphia;  when  the 
President,  Dr.  P.  F.  Eve,  of  Tennessee,  took  the  Chair  being  supported 
by  Vice-Presidents  Breckenridge,  of  Kentucky,  Rceso,  of  New  York,  and 
Campbell,  of  Georgia ;  Drs.  Foster,  of  Tennessee,  and  Semmes,  of  Wash- 
ington, acting  as  Secretaries. 

By  invitation  of  the  President,  Rev.  B.  Sunderland,  D.  D.,  offered 
an  appropriate  prayer. 

Dr.  Harvey  Lindsley,  of  Washington,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Arrangements,  delivered  an  Address  of  Welcome,  as  follows : 

Mr,  President^  and  Gentlemen  of  the  American  Medical  Association  : 
In  behalf  of  the  Medical  Profession  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  I  profit 
you  a  cordial  and  hearty  welcome  to  this,  the  political  metropolis  of  our 
common  country.  It  would  have  been  highly  gratifying  to  us  to  have  done 
this  several  years  since,  if  it  had  been  consistent  with  the  claims  of  other 
more  favored  places,  for  you  then  to  have  accepted  our  invitation  so  cordi- 
ally extended  to  you,  to  meet  in  Washington. 

It  is  now  some  twelve  years  since  the  organization  of  your  Association, 
and  the  Annual  Meetings  which,  during  that  period,  have  been  regularly 
held  in  every  part  of  our  extended  country,  have  been  re-unions  of  kindred 
spirits,  at  once  pleasant  and  instructive.  Harmony  has  ever  characterized 
your  proceedings.  Assembling  from  the  remotest  sections  of  the  republic — 
from  the  Kennebec  to  the  Rio  Grande — from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  El 
Dorado  of  the  West — you  have  met,  as  men  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of 
science  and  philanthropy  should  always  meet,  in  a  spirit  of  union  and  con- 
cord. 

You  have  left  for  a  few  brief  hours  the  toils  and  privations  of  a  labori- 
ous Profession,  in  order,  by  a  concentration  of  effort  and  interchange  of 
opinion,  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  science  and  extend  the  usefulness  of 
your  calling.  You  are  determined  not  to  lag  behind  in  this  age  of  progress 
and  discovery.  You  are  resolved  to  effect  every  thing  that  the  most  reso- 
lute determination  and  the  most  persevering  industrv  can  accomplish  for 
the  promotion  of  knowledge  and  the  good  of  mankmd.     Each  revolving 
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year  witnesses  important  discoveries  in  Physiology  and  Medical  Chemistry, 
useful  additions  to  our  Materia  Medica,  new  and  valuable  appliances  and 
operations  in  Surgeir,  more  correct  and  philosophical  views  of  disease,  and, 
most  important  of  all,  improved  modes  and  greater  skill  in  its  treatment 

You  will  return  from  these  annual  gatherings  with  fresh  spirits  and  re- 
newed hopes — with  greater  zeal  and  enlarged  facilities  for  the  advancement 
of  your  Profession,  and  with  redoubled  energy  to  bear  the  sacrifices  and 
endure  the  labor  which  its  successful  prosecution  demands.  Yours  is  em- 
phatically a  Profession  of  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice.  Much  of  your  time 
18  devoted  to  the  care  of  patients,  where  your  only  reward  is  the  conscious- 
ness of  duty  discharged  and  of  suffering  relieved.  You  visit,  wiUi  equal 
solicitude,  the  humble  and  the  elevated — the  hovels  of  the  poor  and  the 
mansions  of  the  rich — "  Pattporum  tdbenuM^  regumque  turres,^^ 

We  have  not  much,  as  yet,  in  our  young  and  growing  city  to  daim  the 
attention  of  the  votary  of  Medical  Science.  We  have  no  hospitals  with  ex- 
tensive wards  and  ample  endowments,  enriched  by  the  benefactions  of  the 
benevolent  and  the  accumulated  wealth  of  centuries ;  no  ancient  and  vener- 
able universities,  with  eictensive  apparatus,  splendid  museums,  or  immense 
anatomical  collections,  to  interest  and  instruct  you.  We  have  done,  how- 
ever, what  we  could,  and  whatever  we  have  is  open  to  all,  without  restric- 
tion of  sect  or  locality.  But  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  we  trust,  when,  by 
the  liberality  of  a  great  people,  our  public  buildings,  our  literary  and  scien- 
tific institutions,  our  national  parks  and  botanic  gardens,  will  be  worthy  of 
the  grand  metropolis  of  a  nation  which,  perhaps,  within  the  next  half  cen- 
tury, will  be  the  most  populous,  powerful,  and  wealthy  in  Christendom. 
[Applause.] 

But,  whatever  may  be  our  deficiencies,  we  can  at  least  present  you  one 
spectacle  which  can  be  witnessed  nowhere  else — a  sight  worth  a  pilgrimage 
from  the  remotest  boimds  of  the  republic; — we  can  show  you  the  home  of 
Washington — that  Mecca  of  the  American  people,  to  which  every  patriotic 
heart  will  ever  turn  with  sentiments  of  devoted  affection  and  filial  reverence. 
[Applause.] 

Again,  Gentlemen,  we  welcome  you  to  the  hospitalities  of  our  fire- 
sides, and  the  still  warmer  affections  of  our  hearts. 

The  Secretary  called  the  roll  of  members  by  States,  when  an  unusually 
large  number  was  foimd  to  be  present,  almost  every  State  in  the  Union  be- 
ing represented. 

From  Michigan,  Drs.  Z.  Pitcher,  P.  Klein,  A.  Sager,  — .  Timons,  L. 
Davenport,  and  A.  B.  Palmer  were  present 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements  reported  that  a  Business  Session 
should  be  held  each  day  from  9  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.      Adopted. 

It  was  announced  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  would  re- 
ceive members  of  the  Association,  together  with  such  ladies  as  might 
accompany  them,  in  the  evening,  at  8  o'clock. 

A  recess  was  taken  for  the  appointment,  by  the  delegates  from  each 
State,  of  one  of  their  number  as  a  member  of  the  Nominating  Committee. 

On  coming  to  order,  the  following  were  reported  as  the  Committee 
of  Nomination : 

Job  Holmes,  Maine ;  George  H.  Hubbard,  New  Hampshire ;  P.  Pineo, 
Vermont;  Ebenezer  Alden,  Massachusetts;  Ashbel  WocKiward,  Connecti- 
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cut;  J.  Mauran,  Rhode  Island;  H.  D.  Berkley,  New  York;  J.  P.  GolmaDy 
New  Jersey;  Isaac  Hays,  Pennsylvania ;  H.  F.  Askew,  Delaware;  S.  P. 
Smith,  Maryland ;  Noble  Young,  District  of  Columbia ;  A.  8.  Payne,  Vir- 

finia;  \V.  H.  McKee,  North  Carolina;  Wm.  T.  Wn^,  South  Carolina; 
oseph  P.  Logan,  Georgia ;  J.  T.  Hargrayes,  Alabama ;  K.  J.  Breckinridge, 
Kentucky;  J.  Berrian  Lindsley,  Tennessee:  Wm.  M.  McPheeters,  Missouri; 
George  Mendenhall,  Ohio ;  Calvin  West,  Indiana ;  A.  H.  Luce,  Illinois ; 
Zina  Pitcher,  Michigan;  Thomas  0.  Edwards,  Iowa;  0.  Harvey,  California; 
and  George  Clymer,  United  States  Navy. 

Previous  to  the  recess.  Dr.  Pitcher,  of  Michigan,  moved  that  the 
Army  and  Navy  be  entitled  to  a  representation  on  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee; which  motion  was  carried. 

On  motion,  Drs.  Bohrer,  of  District  of  Columbia,  Flint,  of  New  York, 
and  Hargraves,  of  Alabama,  were  appointed  by  the  President  a  Com- 
mittee on  Special  Essays. 

The  President  then  announced  that  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  Dr. 
Reese,  of  New  York,  had  a  conmiunication  to  make  to  the  Association. 

Dr.  Reese  then  read  the  following  apology,  relating  to  his  recom- 
mendation of  Dr.  McClintock,  of  Philadelphia,  to  a  position,  while  under 
sentence  of  expulsion  from  this  Body,  for  selling  secret  medicines,  kc. 

To  the  Ojficers  and  Merribers  of  the  American  Medical  AMociation : 

The  undersigned,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  having,  during  the  interval  since  our  last  Annual  Meeting,  cer- 
tified to  the  professional  fitness  for  the  charge  of  the  Blockley  Hospital,  at 
Philadelphia,  of  an  individual  who  had  been  expelled  from  this  Body  for  a 
violation  of  our  code  of  ethics,  after  consultation  with  the  other  officers, 
and  yielding  to  the  advice  of  other  personal  friends,  desires  to  say  to  the 
Association  now  assembled, — 

1st  That,  in  giving  said  certificate,  he  was  prompted  solely  by  motives 
of  sympathy  and  humanity  to  a  &llen  brother,  who  had  been  a  personal 
friend  prior  to  his  oftensc ;  and  that  he  did  not  realize,  acting  under  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment,  that  his  individual  act  could  be  construed  by  the 
Profession  as  indicating  hostility  to  his  brethren. 

2d.  That,  while  his  own  mind  is  clear  that  his  certificate  contained  only 
the  truth,  and  that,  under  his  peculiar  relations  to  the  party  concerned,  he 
could  not  withhold  his  certificate  of  medical  qualification,  consistent  with 
conscience  and  duty,  yet  he  is  ready  to  concede  that  he  had  no  abstract 
right  to  relieve  the  party  from  the  censure  of  the  Association,  until  this 
Body  had  restored  him  to  his  fellowship. 

8d.  That,  so  £ur  from  intending  any  disrespect  to  the  Association,  or  to 
its  act  of  discipline,  the  undersigned  had  pubhcly  sustained  and  defended 
both.  He,  therefore,  disclaims  the  inference  from  his  certificate  that  he  in- 
tended to  reconunend  to  a  high  professional  office  a  man  whom  the  Associa- 
tion had  excluded,  and  thereby  nullify  the  action  of  this  Body. 

And,  finally,  with  these  statements  and  disclaimers,  the  undersigned, 
while  retaining  his  own  opinion  of  the  rectitude  \>f  his  motives,  and  of  his 
duty,  under  me  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  is  nevertheless  pre- 
pared to  defer  to  tne  judgment  of  those  whom  he  knows  to  be  his  friends, 
that  he  erred  in  doing  what  he  had  no  right  to  do,  in  view  of  his  official  po. 
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Bition  in  the  Association  and  the  Pn^eesion,  and  is  hence  caUed  upon  to 
offer  this  ezplumtion  and  ^mlogjr  to  his  brethren. 

(Signed)  David  M.  Rgob. 

Dr.  Oondie,  of  Philadelphia,  moved  that  the  apology  be  accepted,  and 
entered  upon  the  Minutes  of  the  meeting.  After  a  very  brief  discussioii, 
the  motion  was  carried. 

Dr.  Bryan,  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  also  recommended  Dr.  McOlin- 
tock,  made  a  verbal  adoption  of  Dr.  Reese's  apology,  the  reception  of 
which  was  warmly  debated. 

Dr.  G.  C.  Cox,  of  Maryland,  opposed,  and  Dr.  Condie  advocated,  the 
reception. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Palmer;  of  Michigan,  stated  that  several  members  of  the 
Association  had  interested  themselves  in  this  matter,  and  had  been  en- 
deavoring to  have  it  so  arranged  as  to  avoid  a  discussion,  which,  it  was 
feared  would  be  very  much  protracted  and  very  warm,  if  not  resulting 
in  serious  injury  to  the  Association  and  the  Profession,  and  Dr.  Reese 
had  made  an  apology  which  the  Association  had  just  decided  satisfiu^ry. 
Dr.  Bryan's  offense,  no  one  claimed,  was  more  grave  than  Dr.  Reese's — 
he  had  fully  adopted  Dr.  Reese^s  apology,  and  certainly  he  was  entitled 
to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  To  prevent  further  discussion,  which 
could  result  in  no  good,  he  moved  the  previous  question. 

This  was  sustained ;  and  the  motion  to  accept  of  the  apology  of  Dr. 
Bryan  was  carried. 

The  President  then  delivered,  in  an  impressive  manner,  his  Annual 
Address,  which  was  listened  to  with  much  attention,  and  several  times 
heartily  applauded.  After  referring  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  Association  was  assembled,  —  *^in  this  magnificent  temple,  furnished 
and  dedicated  by  a  generous  foreigner  to  sdence ;  in  the  presence  of  that 
towering  monument,  designed  to  commemorate  the  worth  of  him  ever 
enshrined  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen;  surrounded  by  the 
glorious  recollections  constantly  associated  with  this  government," — he 
proceeded  to  speak  of  the  objects  of  the  Association,  and  the  labors  they 
had  performed. 

The  following  extracts  will  show  something  of  the  spirit,  as  well  as 
the  manner  of  the  Address : 

The  grand  object  of  a  convention  of  the  physicians  of  the  United 
Statep,  held  the  previous  year  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was  carried  into  ef- 
fect in  Philadelphia,  May,  1B47,  by  organizing  this  Association;  and  just 
ten  years  ago,  the  first  general  assembly  met  in  Baltimore.  Since  then, 
annual  meetings  have  been  convened  in  our  large  cities  for  the  transaction 
of  business,  and  the  Proceedings  regularly  published  each  year.  Ten  large 
octavo  volumes  now  comprise  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, being  the  contributions  of  its  two  thousand  members,  delegated 
to  represent  the  medical  institutions  of  thirty  States  and  Territories. 

As  set  forth  in  convention,  the  ultimate  purposes  of  this  Body  are  to 
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cultivate  and  advance  Medical  Knowledge ;  to  elevate  the  standard  of  ICo^ 
dical  Education ;  to  promote  the  usefulness,  honor,  and  interests  of  the  Me- 
dical Profession ;  and,  collaterally,  to  enlighten  and  direct  puhUc  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  duties,  responsibilities,  and  requirements  of  Medical  Men ;  to 
excite  and  encourage  emulation  and  concert  of  action  in  the  Profession,  and 
to  facilitate  and  foster  friendly  intercourse  between  those  engaged  in  it, 

In  carrying  forward  these  desirable  changes,  embracing  as  they  do  Me* 
dical  Science,  M^cal  Education,  and  Medical  Ethics,  no  one  believes  that 
we  have  done  every  thing  demanded  for  the  good  of  the  Profession,  or  that 
all  our  great  designs  could  have  been  attained  in  the  brief  space  of  ten 
years.  The  work  assumed  by  the  Association,  it  was  well  known,  would 
take  time,  labor,  and  united  efforts.  It  comprehended  higher  requisiti<HiB 
for  admission  into  a  learned  profession ;  prescribed  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion ;  demanded  a  separation  in  the  teaching  and  licensing  power ;  proposed 
a  code  to  regulate  the  intercourse  between  physicians,  their  patients,  and 
the  public;  and  claimed  that  every  one  within  its  pale  should  assiduously 
cultivate  the  Science  of  Medicine,  and  promote  its  best  interests.  And 
however  extensive  or  radical  may  have  been  these  contemplated  plans,  still, 
on  the  whole,  it  can  safely  be  assumed  that  the  American  Medi(^  Associa- 
tion has  been  no  failure. 

It  has  advanced  Medical  Knowledge,  and  promoted  the  usefulness  of 
the  Medical  Profession.  There  will  be  found  in  the  ten  volumes  of  its 
printed  Transactions  the  results  of  the  meetings  held  in  Baltimore,  Boston, 
Cincinnati,  Charleston,  Richmond,  New  York,  St  Louis,  Philadelphia,  De- 
troit, and  Nashville,  that  no  less  than  three  hundred  pages  are  devoted  to 
Medical  Education ;  over  five  hundred  to  Hygiene,  including  the  sanitary 
condition  of  many  of  our  large  cities ;  six  hundred  to  Botany  and  Indigen- 
ous Plants ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  Obstetrics ;  four  hundred  to  MecQcal 
Literature;  seven  hundred  and  fifty  to  Medical  Science  proper;  more  than 
a  tiiousand  to  Surgery ;  and  two  thousand  to  Practical  Medicine,  including 
the  Epidemics  and  Prevalent  Diseases  of  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union. 

Special  Reports  have  been  made  from  Committees  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  on  the  effects  of  the  ansosthetic  agents,  ether  and  chloroform ;  on 
the  influence  of  tea  and  coffee  on  the  diet  of  children  and  the  laboring  clas- 
ses ;  on  the  supposed  influence  of  the  cerebellum  over  the  sexual  propensi- 
ties ;  the  results  of  operations  for  the  cure  of  cancer ;  the  introduction  of 
water  and  gas  into  cities ;  two  Reports  on  the  blending  and  conversion  of 
types  of  fever ;  the  action  of  water  on  lead  pipes  and  the  diseases  proceed- 
ing from  it ;  reflection  of  the  uterus ;  a  nomenclature  of  diseases  adapted 
to  the  United  States,  having  reference  to  a  general  registration  of  deaths ; 
the  sources  of  typhus  fever,  and  the  means  of  their  extinction ;  the  perrosr 
nent  cure  of  reducible  hernia ;  the  topical  use  of  water  in  surgery ;  the 
agency  of  refrigeration  by  radiation  of  heat  as  a  cause  of  disease ;  the  re- 
sults of  surgical  operations  in  malignant  diseases ;  the  acute  and  chronic 
diseases  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus;  the  nature  of  typhoid  fever*  coxalgia, 
or  hip-joint  disease ;  the  treatment  of  morbid  growths  within  tiie  larynx : 
the  sympathetic  nerve  in  reflex  phenomena ;  the  medical  and  toxicologicai 
properties  of  the  cytogamic  plants  of  the  United  States ;  erysipelas ;  the 
mfluence  of  the  hygrometrical  state  of  the  atmosphere  on  health ;  the  diet 
of  the  sick ;  pathology,  causes,  symptoms,  and  treatment  of  scrofula ;  the 

E reservation  of  milk;  the  effects  of  alcoholic  liquors  in  health  and  diseases; 
ydrophobia;  the  changes  in  milk  produced  by  menstruation  and  preg- 
nancy ;  the  sanitary  police  of  cities ;  treatment  of  cholera  in&ntum ;  use 
and  effects  of  nitrate  of  silver  applied  to  the  throat ;  strychnine ;   infiuit 
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mortilitj  in  large  cities,  the  sources  of  its  increase  and  means  of  its  dimi- 
nution ;  medico-legal  duties  of  coroners ;  new  principle  of  diagnosis  in  dis- 
location at  the  shoulder  ioint;  the  flora,  &una,  and  medical  topography  of 
Washington  Territory;  the  nervous  system  in  fchrile  diseases,  etc,  etc. 

Prizes  have  heen  awarded  by  the  Association  to  the  authors  of  the  fol- 
lowing essays,  yiz : 

**0n  the  Ocnrpus  Luteum  of  Menstruation  and  Pregnancy,"  for  1851. 

**0n  the  Variation  of  Pitch  in  Percussion  and  Respiratory  Sounds  in 
Physical  Diagnosis,''  for  1852. 

"On  the  Cell;  its  Phvsiolo^,  Athology,  and  Philosophy" ;  and  "On 
the  Surgical  Treatment  of  certam  Fibrous  Tumors  of  the  Uterus,  hereto- 
fore considered  beyond  the  Resources  of  Art,"  for  1858. 

"On  a  New  Method  of  Treating  Ununited  Fractures  and  Certain  D^ 
formities  of  the  Osseous  System,"  for  1854. 

"On  the  Statistics  of  Placenta  Praevia,"  for  1855. 

"On  the  Physiology  and  Chief  Pathological  Relations  of  the  Arterial 
Circulation,"  for  1856. 

"On  the  Excito-Secretory  System  of  Nerves;  Its  Relations  to  Physio- 
logy and  Pathology " ;  and  "  On  Experimental  Researches  in  Relations  to 
the  Nutritive  Value  and  Physiological  Effects  of  Albumen,  Starch,  and 
Gum,  when  singly  and  exclusively  used  as  Food,"  for  1857. 

Carefully  prepared  Reports  have  been  published  by  the  Association  of 
the  various  epidemics  and  diseases  which  have  prevaled  during  the  past  ten 
years  throughout  our  widely-extended  country,  and  the  mortuary  statistics 
and  public  health  of  our  large  cities  minutely  ascertained.  Charts,  maps, 
diagrams,  tables,  and  plates  have  been  freely  employed  to  illustrate  these 
subjects  so  important  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  people.  Every  State 
and  Territory,  every  large  city  and  sick  community,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, has  had  its  hygienic  condition  explored  by  this  Body;  and  dysen- 
te^  and  cholera,  typhoid  and  yellow  fevers  have  specially  claimed  the 
attention  of  our  members.  The  communications  on  deformities  after  frac- 
tures, found  in  our  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  volumes,  constitute  the  basis  of 
the  best  monograph  ever  issued  from  the  press.  This  work,  it  may  be  pre- 
dicted, will  do  more  than  all  others  to  check  the  reckless  and  speculative 
spirit  of  suits  for  mal-practice  against  medical  men;  for,  in  addition  to 
teaching  a  useful  lesson  to  the  Profession  in  the  prognosis  of  fractures,  its 
testimony  is  so  conclusive  in  reference  to  the  usual  results  of  these  acci- 
dents, that  judicial  decisions  must  hereafter  be  regulated  by  it 

Besides  these  contributions  to  Medical  Knowledge,  this  Association  has 
taken  action  to  prevent  the  importation  into  our  country  of  "worthless, 
adulterated,  and  misnamed  drugs,  medicines,  and  chemical  preparations"; 
for  which  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate  has  publicly  declared  that 
if  we  had  accomplished  nothing  else,  this  alone  should  have  entitled  us  to 
the  gratitude  of  the  nation.  It  recommended  to  the  different  States  the 
adoption  of  a  regular  system  of  registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths; 
memorialized  Congress  to  secure  steerage  passengers  in  our  emigrant  ves- 
sels medical  attention,  and  due  amount  of  space  between  decks ;  appointed 
a  Committee  to  ascertain  the  best  means  of  preventing  the  introduction  of 
diseases  by  emigrants  into  our  large  cities ;  and  considered  many  interesting 
individual  cases. 

The  Address  closed  with  the  following  paragraphs : 

We  have  seen,  Gentlemen,  how  much  this  Association  has  achieved  in 
its  infancy  to  elevate  honorable  Medicine.  A  wide  field  for  scientific  in- 
vestigation is  before  us ;  much  territory  still  remains  to  be  redeemed ;  the 
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wilderaees  is  yet  to  blossom  m  the  rose,  and  the  leaves  to  be  gathered  to 
the  healing  of  nations.  The  hygienic  condition  of  the  nation,  of  sudi 
immense  interest  to  our  people — that  first,  all-important  question,  erer 
before  the  ProfBSsion — the  preyention  of  disease — ^is  to  be  improved.  We 
are  to  search  after  truth,  and  when  it  is  found,  it  is  to  be  generously 
employed  for  the  good  of  mankind.  The  work  is  a  self-sacriticing  and 
benevolent  one,  but  it  is  grand  and  sublime,  even  God-like ;  for  it  has  to 
do  with  pain  and  disease,  life  and  death ;  and  we  rejoice  to  know  that, 
whenever  or  wherever  called  upon,  the  members  of  our  Profession  and  of 
this  Association  have  never  &iled  in  any  duty,  and  have  been  fiuthfiil  to 
the  end.  Yea,  many  of  them  have  stood  alone  between  the  living  and  th^ 
dead,  and  cheerffilly  laid  down  their  lives  to  stay  the  pestilence  and  de- 
stroyer. 

The  very  waters  at  our  feet,  as  they  sweep  onwards  to  the  ocean,  pass 
in  sight  of  a  city,  where,  three  years  ago,  no  less  than  four-fifths  of  our 
Profession  in  that  community,  swelled,  too,  as  their  ranks  had  been  by 
volunteers  from  this  Body,  fell  manfully  contending  with  disease  and 
death.  And  on  a  late  occasion,  when  one  of  our  steam-packets,  having  been 
injured  by  a  collision,  went  down  in  an  instant,  carrying  every  soul  on 
board  into  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  among  the  passengers  was  a  member  of 
this  Association ;  to  the  inquiry  where  was  he  during  the  heart-rending 
scenes  of  a  sinking  ship,  freighted  with  human  lives,  promptly  came  the 
affecting  and  sublime  eulogy  ^om  one  who  knew  him  well,  that  so  long  as 
a  woman  or  child  remained  unprovided  for  he  never  left  the  ill-fated 
Arctic  How  near  akin  was  his  gallant  spirit  to  that  of  him,  who,  durine 
a  subsequent  and  similar  occurrence,  after  seeing  every  woman  and  child 
committed  to  his  care  safely  rescued  from  his  foundering  bark — after  sending 
the  last  parting  message  to  his  family,  and  discharging  every  duty  without 
one  lingering  ray  of  hope,  calmly  assumed  his  commanding  position  on  the 
deck  of  his  vessel,  and  as  she  glided  from  under  him  into  the  yawning  bil« 
lows,  instinctively  uncovered  to  meet  his  fate  and  his  God.  While  tht 
wild  waves  are  sighing  a  requiem  over  the  unseen  burying  places  of  these 
illustrious  dead,  the  benedictions  of  a  grateful  people  are  continually  as- 
cending over  the  forty  graves  of  the  martyred  heroes  of  Norfolk.  These 
were  our  companions,  who  died  in  the  noble  service  of  that  calling;  to 
promote  the  best  interests  of  which  has  assembled  us  together. 

Gentlemen  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  we  have  convened  for 
important  purposes — great  events  are  before  as — the  interests  of  humanity 
are  here — the  hopes  of  the  Profession  are  in  this  meeting — the  eyes  of  the 
Medical  World  are  upon  us.  May  we  then  so  act  in  view  of  surrounding 
circumstances,  that  ^*The  skill  of  the  physician  shall  lift  up  his  head; 
and  in  the  sight  of  great  men  he  shall  be  in  admiration." 

On  motion,  the  thanks  of  the  Association  were  voted  to  the  President 
for  his  able  and  instructive  Address,  a  copy  of  which  was  solicited  Ibr 
publication. 

Dr.  Grafton  Tyler,  of  Georgetown,  D.  C,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Prize  Essays,  reported  that  the  essays  received  were  three  in  number, 
each  of  which  had  been  examined  with  great  care ;  considering,  first,  the 
intrinsic  merits  of  each  essay,  and  then  their  merits  in  relation  to  each 
other.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  "  An  Essay  on  the  Clinical  Study 
of  the  Heart-Sounds,  in  Health  and  Disease,''  bearing  the  motto,  "  ClinU 
iMy  clinics^  demonstrandum,^^  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  "An 
Vol.  I.-M. 
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finaj  on  Yifion  tnd  mme  of  the  Anomalks  ■•  rendered  by  the  Optiialmi- 
seope,**  betring  the  motto,   ^^  Dux  hominwn  mMcu$  eitJ** 

Dr.  Tyler  then  proceeded  to  op«i  the  sealed  enyelopeB  betring  the 
above  named  mottoes,  and  containing  the  names  of  the  writers  <^  the 
SMsys.  The  first  was  written  by  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  of  Bufl&lo,  New  York ; 
and  the  second  by  Dr.  Montrose  A.  Fallen,  of  St  Louis,  Missouri 

On  motion,  the  report  (^  the  Committee  was  accepted  and  adopted. 
Doctors  Flint  and  Fallen  were  then  invited  to  give  retumSs  of  their  essays, 
which  they  did. 

Dr.  Lindsley,  fi^m  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  then  presented 
an  invitation  firom  Dr.  Nichols  to  visit  the  Insane  Asylum,  and  another 
from  Rev.  Mr.  McGuire  to  visit  Georgetown  College. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  New  York,  these  invitations  were 
accepted,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Association  were  returned  therefor.  . 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Lindsley,  the  Hon.  Doctors  Fitch,  of  Indiana, 
Chafibe,  of  Massachusetts,  Clawson  and  Robbins,  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Shaw,  of  North  Carolina,  members  of  Congress,  and  Dr.  Feter  Farker, 
8z-Commissioner  to  China,  were  elected  "members  by  invitation,"  and 
requested  to  participate  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Association. 

On  motion,  Assistant-Surgeon  Frederick  A.  Rose,  of  the  British  Navy, 
who  so  nobly  volunteered  his  services  on  board  the  United  States  ship 
JBusquehanna  at  Fort  Royal,  and  who  came  in  her  to  New  York,  devoting 
himself  to  the  sick  crew,  was  unanimously  elected  a  "  member  by  invita- 
tion," and  invited  to  take  a  seat  upon  the  platform.  [Applause.]  It  was 
announced  that  Dr.  Rose  had  left  the  city. 

Dr.  Francis  G.  Smith,  of  Fhiladelphia,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Publication,  made  his  Report,  showing  the  expense  of  publishing  the  an- 
nual volume. 

Dr.  Caspar  Wistar,  of  Philadelphia,  presented  his  Annual  Report  of 
receipts  and  expenditures,  showing  a  balance  on  hand  of  $806.  Accom- 
panying the  Treasurer's  Report  was  a  resolution  providing  that  the  back 
Yolumes  on  hand,  when  over  two  years  old,  shall  be  sold  at  two  dollars  a 
Yolume,  and  that  volumes  V.,  VII.,  VIII.,  and  IX.,  of  which  there  are  a 
surplus,  be  sold  at  $5  a  set. 

The  Standing  Committee  on  Medical  Education,  of  which  Dr.  G.  W. 
Norris,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  Chairman,  was  called  upon  for  a  Report  No 
response  being  made,  the  subject  of  continuing  the  Committee  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Nominations. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Palmer,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Medical  Literature, 
aaked  leave  to  defer  his  Report  until  Wednesday,  at  10  o'clock ;  which  was 
granted 

A  Report  was  made  by  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  which  was  ac- 
cepted ;  and  the  Association  then  elected  the  following  officers : 

President^  Dr.  Harvey  Lindsley,  of  Washinjcton  City. 


VUe-Pr^HdmU,  Bra.  W.  L.  Sutton,  of  Kentucky ;  Thomss  0.  Ed- 
wards, of  Iowa ;  Jonah  Oioaby,  of  New  Hainpehire ;  and  W.  0.  Warren,  of 
North  Carolina. 

Secretary y  Dr.  A.  J.  Semmes,  of  Washin^on  Gity. 

TVeofurer,  Caspar  Wistar,  of  Philadelphia. 

On  motion,  Drs.  Flint,  of  New  York,  Ghrose,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Gibbes,  of  South  Carolina,  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  conduct  the 
President-elect  to  the  Chair. 

Dr.  Lindsley,  having  been  introduced  to  the  Association,  by  the 
retiring  President,  Dr.  Eve,  made  a  few  pertinent  remarks,  acknowledging 
the  honor  as  the  highest  he  had  ever  been  called  upon  to  receive,  and  the 
highest  that  any  medical  man  in  America  can  receive.  [Applause.]  Un- 
accustomed to  preside  over  so  large  a  body,  and  having  had  but  little 
practice  in  presiding  over  smaller  assemblages,  he  must  throw  himself 
upon  the  forbearance  of  the  Association,  and  look  to  the  membere  for 
support  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties.     [Applause.] 

On  motion,  the  thanks  of  the  Association  were  voted  to  the  retiring 
officers,  for  the  able  and  impartial  manner  in  which  they  have  discharged 
the  duties  of  their  respective  offices.     [Applause.] 

On  motion,  the  Ex-Presidents  of  the  Association  present  were  invited 
to  take  seats  on  the  platform. 

The  Committee  on  Medical  Topography  and  Epidemics  was  called  by 
States. 

A  paper  from  the  member  from  Maine  stated  that  he  will  report  next 
year.  There  was  no  response  from  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  or  Massachusetts.  Dr.  Smith,  of  New  Jersey,  read  an 
able  Report  on  New  Jersey. 

And  the  Association  then  adjourned  until  the  next  morning,  at  nine 
o^dock. 

Evening  Hospitalities. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  delegates  and  the  ladies  who 
accompanied  them,  paid  a  visit,  by  invitation,  to  the  Executive  Mansion. 
The  East  Room,  with  the  adjacent  suite  of  drawing  rooms,  were  brilliantly 
lighted,  and  were  filled  by  about  five  hundred  gentlemen,  representing  all 
sections  of  the  country,  and  a  hundred  or  more  ladies.  One  of  the  dele- 
gates had  seen  upwards  of  fourscore  years — others  had  but  just  entered 
upon  the  practice  of  their  Profession. 

The  President  received  his  guests,  as  they  were  successively  present- 
ed by  Dr.  Cornelius  Boyle,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements, 
with  his  accustomed  cordiality,  and  afterwards  moved  about  in  the  East 
Room,  engaging  in  conversation  with  the  groups  there  gathered.  The 
entire  cabinet  was  present,  with  J.  B.  Henry,  Esq.,  Marshal  Selden,  and 
Commissioner  Blake. 
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From  the  Execatiye  Maosioii,  tiie  delegates  generallj  proceeded  to 
Qeorgetown,  where  they  were  hospitably  entertained  at  the  residences  of 
Dr.  Grafton  Tyler,  at  the  comer  of  Gay  and  Washington  streets,  and  of 
Dr.  Riley,  No.  91  Ghiy  street  A  cordial  welcome  and  good  cheer  awaited 
them  at  the  houses  of  each  of  these  distinguished  practitioners. 


Second    Day. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  and  the  Minutes 
were  read  by  the  Secretary. 

Dr.  Atkinson,  of  Virginia,  proposed,  as  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution,— 

That  no  person  shall  be  recognized  as  a  member,  or  admitted  as  a 
delegate,  at  meetings  of  the  Association,  who  has  been  expelled  from  any 
State  or  Local  Medical  Society,  until  relieved  by  action  of  that  Society. 

This  was  laid  over,  imder  the  rule,  until  next  year,  for  action. 
The  Report  on  Medical  Literature  was  then  read  in  part,  the  follow- 
ing notice  of  which  is  taken  from  the  Washington  Uhian  : 

*^Dr.  A.  B.  Palmer,  of  Michigan,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Medical  Literature,  made  an  able  and  interesting  Report  After  noticing 
in  detail  the  periodical  literature  of  the  country,  the  spirit  manifested  in 
the  editorial  department  of  our  Medical  Journals  is  characterized  as  being 

Swith  a  few  exceptions)  liberal,  honorable,  courteous  and  just;  and  the 
eelings  of  fraternity  are  generally  cordial  and  warm.  Differences  of 
opinion  must  be  expected  occasionally  to  exist,  and  different  interests  will 
sometimes  come  in  collision  ;  and,  while  this  is  the  case,  the  imperfections 
of  our  common  nature  will  be  likely  to  produce  some  unpleasant  results. 
But  the  bond  of  union  produced  by  an  interest  in  a  common  cause,  and 
that  cause  so  noble  as  the  advancement  of  a  great  and  benevolent  Profes- 
sion, should  certainly,  as  it  usually  does,  smooth  down  asperities,  and 
preserve  that  courtesy  and  kindness  which  ever  should  exist  between  gen- 
tlemen and  brethren.  From  the  contentions  existing  between  the  different 
portions  of  our  common  country,  and  which  have  so  deeply  affected  the 
Political,  the  Religious,  and  the  Literary  Periodicals,  the  Medical  Journals, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  have  kept  aloof;  and  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped 
that  the  influence  of  this  portion  of  the  Press,  combined  with  the  harmoni- 
zing power  of  this  Association,  may  ever  be  exerted  for  the  promotion  of 
union  both  of  hearts  and  States.     [Applause.] 

*^The  American  Medical  Literature  of  the  past  year  was  then  reviewed, 
and  said  to  have  been  of  a  creditable  character,  although  it  could  not  be 
denied  that  the  fruits  of  the  Profession  are  more  practical  than  scientific 
The  new  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  was  noticed  and  compli- 
mented. The  works  auxiliary  to  Medical  Science,  issued  by  the  Federal 
Gh>vemment,  were  alluded  to,  and  the  example  of  the  army  surgeons  in 
taking  meteorological  and  other  observations  commended  to  the  brethren 
in  civil  life. 

"  The  volume  of  essays  on  the  Parish- Will  case  were  noticed,  as  afford- 
ing a  comparison  between  the  American  and  British  medical  intellect, 
when  applied  to  a  subject  requiring  shrewdness  and  practical  talent, — that 
comparison  being  not  unfavorable  to  the  Americans. 
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**Pro£  Agassiz,  and  the  rapport  of  his  labors  by  the  American  public, 
came  in  for  a  share  of  praise,  and  several  improyements  in  MedioiJ  and 
Surgical  processes  were  mentioned. 

**  In  dosing  his  Report,  Dr.  Palmer  presented  the  following  reswiU  of 
the  leading  positions  taken  by  the  Committee :  The  Periodical  Literature  of 
the  United  States,  is  regarded  as  possessing  great  abundance,  yariety, 
richness,  and  geneoral  excellence;  and,  though  still  possessing  defects,  is 
constantly  improving.  Many  of  the  contributions  are  of  great  weight  and 
value,  indicate  an  enterprising  and  industrious  Profession.  Serious  de- 
fects are  regarded  as  existing  in  the  review  department,  arising  mainly 
from  the  fact  that  the  income  of  the  journals  will  not  justify  pecuniary 
disbursements  for  literary  labor,  and  editors  necessarily  engaged  in  other 
pursuits  can  not  command  the  time,  if  all  possessed  the  ability,  to  do  the 
work  thoroughly  and  well.     [Applause.] 

"  A  few  well-supported  journals,  in  place  of  the  many  but  illy-sus- 
tained, might  tend  to  correct  this  evil ;  but  the  multiplicity  of  local  journals 
is  considered  as  peculiarly  beneficial,  by  collecting  from  a  greater  variety 
of  sources  a  larger  number  of  facts,  and  developing  the  powers  of  a  larger 
number  of  writers.  The  interests  of  this  part  of  our  literature  demand  a 
prompt  and  liberal  pecuniary  support 

*^  The  number  of  original  American  Medical  ^orks  is  increasing,  and 
their  character  is  improving,  and,  in  some  respects,  particularly  in  practical 
utility,  they  will  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  those  of  Europe ;  yet  im- 
perfections exist  and  great  improvements  are  demanded.  Great  and  perma- 
nent improvements  in  Medical,  as  in  General  Literature,  must  be  gradual, 
depending  more  upon  the  advancement  of  education,  of  taste,  and  intelli- 
gence, than  upon  any  specific  measures  which  may  It"  adopted.  Still,  various 
particular  measures,  such  as  the  frequent  writing  of  medical  theses  during 
professional  pupilage,  and  keeping  systematic  records  of  cases  when  in 
practice,  would  do  very  much  in  hastening  on  improvement  But  for  the 
greater  perfection  qC^our  literature  we  must  wait  the  further  development 
of  our  country,  and  for  those  changes  of  time  and  circumstances  which 
shall  produce  a  larger  number  of  devoted  savants  and  scholars,  placing 
them  in  situations  where  a  variety  of  absorbing  pursuits  shall  not  pre- 
vent the  concentration  of  great  talents  upon  a  comparatively  limited  range 
of  subjects. 

"  On  the  subject  of  the  reprint  of  foreign  works,  it  is  held  that,  while 
the  free  circulation  of  the  best  class  of  these  works  among  us  increases  the 
knowledge  and  improves  the  taste  of  the  masses  of  the  Profession,  it  does 
not  interfere  with  the  production  of  the  higher  order  of  original  works ; 
and  that  the  moral  obligation  of  our  government  to  join  with  Great  Britain 
in  the  enactment  of  an  international  copyright  law  is  by  no  means  clearly 
established. 

**  In  conclusion,  the  Committee  would  say,  that  if,  as  sentinels  placed 
upon  the  waUs  of  our  Medical  Zion,  they  are  asked  in  relation  to  its  Litera- 
ture, "  WJuit  of  the  night  r^  the  response  must  be,  "  7 he  morning  cometh  /*' 
The  darkness  which  has  hung  over  that  Literature  is  breaking  away. 
There  is,  at  least,  dawning  in  the  East,  and  though  the  chariot  of  day  may 
roll  on  but  slowly,  the  full  effulgence  will  come  at  last  [Continued  ap- 
plause.] 

"  As  the  Report  was  quite  long,  only  extracts  from  it  were  read,  which 
could  give  but  an  imperfect  impression  of  its  character  as  a  whole. '* 

On  motion,  the  Report  was  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  published. 
On  motion.  Dr.  Bozman,  of  Alabama,  was  elected  a  "  member  by  in- 
vitation." 
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Dr.  Jamea  K  Wood,  Cttuamma  at  a  Spadal  Ckmupittee  on  Medical 
Education,  made  a  lengjthy  Rqiort,  diaciuaing^  lat,  primary  medical 
schools;  2d,  the  i^umber  of  professorshipB  in  medical  colleges;  8d,  the 
length  and  number  of  terms  durmg  the  year ;  4th,  the  requisite  qualifica- 
tions for  graduation ;  6th,  such  other  sul^ects  of  a  general  character,  as  to 
giye  uniformity  to  our  medical  system.  Having  reyiewed  these  propo- 
sitions at  length,  the  Committee  have  arriyed  at  the  following  conclusions : 

Fir$L  Primary  medical  schools  should  be  encouraged  j  but,  as  office 
instructions  will  continue  to  be  sought  by  students,  practitioners  should 
either  ^ve  them  necessary  advantages  of  (iemonstrations,  illustrations,  and 
recitations,  or,  if  not  prepared  to  ao  so,  they  should  refer  them  to  such 
primary  schools  or  medical  men  as  will  give  them  proper  instruction. 

Seeond.  The  number  of  its  professorships  shoidd  not  be  less  than 
seven,  viz :  a  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Microscopy,  Physiology  and  Path- 
<dogy.  Chemistry,  Surgery,  Practical  Medicine,  Obstetrics,  and  Materia 

Third,  There  should  be  but  one  term  annually,  which  should  com- 
mence about  the  1st  of  October  and  close  with  the  March  following,  thus 
lengthening  the  term  to  six  months.  The  commencement  of  the  term  in 
October,  should  be  uniform  in  all  the  colleges  throughout  the  country. 
During  the  session  there  should  never  be  more  than  four  lectures  given 
daily. 

Fourth,  The  qualifications  for  graduation,  in  addition  to  those  now 
required  by  the  schools,  should  be  a  liberal  primary  education,  and  attend- 
ance upon  a  course  of  clinical  instruction  in  a  regularly-organijEed  hospital. 

In  order  to  give  our  medical  colleges  an  opportunity  to  consider  the 
recommendations  here  advanced,  and  that  that  this  Bomr  may  have  the 
advantage  of  their  wisdom  and  their  mature  views,  before  any  definite 
action  is  taken  upon  them,  your  Committee  submit  to  the  Association  the 
following  resolutions : 

Resohedy  That  the  several  medical  colleges  of  the  United  States  be 
requested  to  send  delegates  to  a  convention  to  be  held  at  on  the 

day  for  the  purpose  of  devising  a  imiform  system  of 

Medical  Education. 

Eesohed,  That  the  present  report  of  the  Special  Conmiittee  on  Medical 
Education  be  referred  to  such  convention  for  its  consideration. 

Besolvedy  That  said  convention  of  delegates  from  the  several  colleges 
of  the  United  States  be  requested  to  submit  to  the  meeting  of  this  Associa- 
tion, in  May,  1869,  the  result  of  their  deliberations. 

On  motion,  the  Report  was  accepted,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Publication,  the  accompanying  resolutions  being  laid  on  the  table. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  Louisville,  Kentucky,  as  the 
place  of  meeting  in  1859,  and  nominated  Dr.  S.  S.  Bemis,  of  that  city,  as 
Second  Secretary.  They  also  nominated  the  following  Standing  Com- 
mittees : 

Committee  on  Publication — Dr.  Gumey  Smith,  Pa.,  chairman;  Drs. 
Caspar  Wistar,  Pa. ;  A.  J.  Semmes,  D.  C. ;  S.  M.  Bemis,  Ky. ;  S.  L.  Hol- 
linsworth.  Pa. ;  S.  Lewis,  Pa. ;  H.  F.  Askew,  Del. 

Committee  on  Medical  Literature — Dr.  John  Watson,  N.  Y.  (Dr. 
Watson  subsequently  declined,  and  Dr.  was  appointed  in  his 
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plaoeX  chairman ;  Drs.  L.  A.  Smith,  N.  J. ;  C.  Q.  OomegySi  Ohio;  R.  W. 
Gibbfi,  S.  G. ;  W.  IL  McPheeton,  Ma 

Committee  on  PrUe  JSmoffa—Br.  J.  B.  Flinty  N.  Y.,  chairman ;  Dtb. 
M.  Goldsmith,  N.  J. ;  H.  MiUer,  Ky. ;  Calvin  West,  Ini 

Committee  on  Medical  Education — ^Dr.  G.  W.  Norris,  Pa.,  chairman ; 
Drs.  A.  H.  Luce,  III;  E.  R.  Henderson,  S.  0. ;  G.  R.  Grants  Tenn. ;  T.  S. 
Powell,  Ga. 

Committee  of  Arrangemente — R.  J.  Breckinridge,  Ky.,  chairman; 
Drs.  G.  W.  Ronald,  B.  M.  Wible,  D.  W.  Goodall,  D.  D.  Thompson,  N. 
B.  Marshall,  G.  W.  Burgiass,  R.  0.  Hewett,  and  A.  B.  Cook,  all  of 
Kentucky. 

The  Report  was  accepted,  the  nominations  were  confirmed,  and  the 
Committee  receiyed  permission  to  sit  again. 

The  resolutions  attached  to  the  Report  on  Medical  Education  were 
taken  from  the  table;  and  after  considerable  discussion,  in  which  Drs. 
Hamilton,  Watson,  Bond,  Davis,  Rogers,  Wood,  and  others  participated, 
they  were  referred  to  a  Committee  consisting  of  delegates  from  the  various 
Medical  Schools  represented  in  the  Association,  to  report  next  morning. 

Dr.  Hanna,  of  Philadelphia,  moved  a  suspension  of  the  rules  for  the 
purpose  of  re-considering  the  vote  by  which  the  apology  of  Dr.  Bryan  was 
accepted. 

After  various  motions  and  votes,  the  Association  went  into  Committee 
of  the  Whole  (Dr.  Edwards,  of  Iowa,  in  the  Chair),  and  the  whole  subject 
of  the  McClintock  affiiir  was  opened,  involving  the  relations  of  both  Drs. 
Reese  and  Bryan. 

Dr.  Jewell,  of  Philadelphia,  read  a  lengthy  document  respecting  the 
affair,  reviewing  all  of  its  features  and  reflecting  severely  upon  those  who 
had  recommended  Dr.  McClintock  to  the  Blockley  Hospital  The  reading 
of  this  remonstrance  was  objected  to  by  Dr.  Biddell,  and  others,  from 
Philadelphia,  as  a  violation  of  an  understanding  between  Dr.  Reese  and 
the  members  of  the  Philadelphia  delegation,  but  Dr.  Jewell  contended  that 
he  was  not  a  party  to  the  understanding,  and  persisted  in  reading. 

Dr.  Reese  took  the  platform,  and  replied  in  an  able  speech,  giving  a 
history  of  the  transactions,  both  as  to  the  signing  the  recommendations  and 
the  negotiations,  within  the  last  day  or  two,  with  the  Philadelphia  delega- 
tion ;  and  after  a  warm  discussion,  participated  in  by  a  large  number.  Dr. 
Reese  at  length  presented  the  following  additional  statement : 

*'*'  The  undersigned  regrets  that  he  certified  to  the  professional  qualifi- 
cations, for  Blockley  Hospital,  Philadelphia^  of  an  expelled  member  of  this 
Body,  and  hereby  offers  this  apology  for  his  departure  from  the  ethical 
code." 

This  was  received  with  loud  applause ;  and,  on  motion  of  Dr.  White, 
accepted  as  an  ample  and  satis&ctory  apology. 

Dr.  Bryan  submitted  a  similar  apology,  which  was  also  accepted. 
The  whole  discussion  demonstrated  the  fact,  that  the  Medical  Profes- 
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lion,  M  reproBented  in  tbe  Amerioan  Medical  Association  are  Jealous  ct 
their  honor,  tenacious  of  their  code  of  ethics,  and  are  ftilly  determined  that 
no  plea  of  humanity  or  of  necessity  shall  shield  any  memher,  however  high 
his  position,  firom  the  penalties  of  its  violation. 

The  Committee  arose,  reported  to  the  Association ;  which  adopted  ita 
proceedings,  and  then  adjourned. 

Hospitalities. 

At  five  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  delegates  went,  in  omnibusses  provided  for 
their  use,  to  Georgetown  College,  by  invitation  of  the  &culty.  After  ex- 
aming  this  fine  institution,  which  commands  a  magnificent  view,  and 
Tisiting  its  fine  library,  museum,  and  apparatus  room,  the  party  were  hos- 
pitably entertained ;  after  which  they  returned  to  the  city.  In  the  evening 
there  were  entertainments  given  them  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Miller,  246  F  Street,  Dr.  William  P.  Johnson,  466  Seventh  street,  and  Dr. 
A«  T.  P.  Gamett,  465  Ninth  street 

Third   Day. 

After  some  unimportant  business,  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Bufialo,  New  York, 
on  behalf  of  the  delegates  from  the  Medical  Colleges,  to  whom  was  refeired 
the  resolutions  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Education,  reported  the  follow- 
ing preamble  and  resolution : 

Fully  appreciating  the  value  and  importance  of  the  resolution  ui^der 
which  they  were  appointed,  but  a  majority  of  the  gentlemen  constituting 
this  Committee  not  being  authorized  by  the  medical  faculties  of  the  several 
colleges  with  which  we  are  connected  to  act  as  their  representatives  in  this 
matter,  and  therefore  regarding  it  quite  impossible  to  secure  a  convention 
of  delegates  in  the  interim  of  the  meetings  of  the  Association ;  therefore, 

liesohed,  That  we  recommend  to  all  the  Medical  Colleges  entitled  to  a 
representation  in  this  Body  that  they  appoint  delegates,  especially  instruct- 
ed to  represent  them  in  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  Louisville,  on  Monday,  the 
day  immediately  preceding  the  convention  of  the  American  Medical  Asso 
ciation  for  the  year  1859,  at  ten  o'clock,  at  such  place  as  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements  shall  designate. 

The  Report  was  accepted,  and  the  preamble  and  resolutions  were 
passed. 

Reports  of  Special  Committees  were  now  taken  up. 

Those  on  Medical  Topography  and  Epidemics  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Publication,  without  reading. 

Dr.  F.  Jenkins,  of  New  York,  read  a  Report  on  Spontaneous  Umbili- 
Oil  Hemorrhage  of  Newly-born  Children.     Referred  for  publication. 

Dr.  Bemis,  of  Kentucky,  read,  in  part,  an  able  Report  on  the  Influence 
of  Marriages  of  Consanguinity  upon  Of&pring,  the  following  extract  from 
which  must  be  of  interest : 
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Tour  reporter  has  made  great  effort  to  ascertain  the  prozunate  per- 
centage of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  in  our  asylums  who  are  tiie  de- 
scendants of  blood  intermarriages.  This  effort  has  not  been  successful 
from  the  difficulty  principals  of  such  institutions  find  in  gaining  the  requi- 
site facts.  Parents  are  often  sensitive  on  this  score ;  and  it  is  a  delicate 
matter  for  principals  to  attempt  inyestigations  which  the  friends  of  the 
beneficiaries  suppose  to  be  unauthorized  by  the  regulations  of  their  yarious 
institutions.  I  feel,  however,  that  my  researches  give  me  authority  to 
say,  that  over  ten  per  cent  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  over  five  per  cent 
cent  of  the  blind,  and  near  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  idiotic  in  our  State 
institutions  for  subjects  of  those  defects,  are  tiie  ofispring  of  kindred 
parents. 

Aside  from  the  facts  which  I  have  gained  by  corresponding  with  gen- 
tlemen who  have  given  close  attention  to  these  points,  a  curious  but  per- 
fectly legitimate  process  of  computation  confirms  me  in  the  opinion  that 
those  estimates  are  very  nearly  correct  The  classes  C,  D.,  E.,  F.,  G.  give 
787  marriages  of  cousins,  246  of  which  have  given  issue  to  deaf  and 
dumb,  blind,  idiotic,  or  insane  children.  Admitting  the  same  ratio  to 
prevail,  the  Ohio  Report,  which  contains  157  marriages  of  cousins,  followed 
by  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  idiotic,  or  insane  offspring,  would  indicate  the 
existence  of  832  other  marriages  of  cousins  in  the  same  population,  not 
followed  by  such  defects.  The  counties  which  furnish  this  151  marriages, 
as  above,  and  are  supposed  to  comprise  in  their  limits  882  unreported 
marriages,  making  a  total  of  488,  contained  in  1850  a  population  of  1,528,- 
238.  If  the  same  ratio  be  supposed  to  exist  throughout  the  Union  there 
would  be  found,  to  the  twenty  millions  of  white  inhabitants,  six  thousand 
three  hundred  and  twenty -one  marriages  of  cousins,  giving  birth  to  3,909 
deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  idiotic,  and  insane  children,  distributed  as  follows : 

Deaf  and  dumb 1,116 

Blind 648 

Idiotic 1,854 

Insane             299 

Then,  if  the  figures  of  the  last  United  States  census  still  applied  to 
our  population,  there  would  now  be  found  in  the  Union — 

9,186  deaf  and  dumb,  of  whom  1,116,  or  12.8  percent,  are  children  of 
cousins. 

7,978  blind,  of  whom  648,  or  8.1  per  cent,  are  children  of  cousins. 

14,257  idiotic,  of  whom  1,844,  or  12.93  per  cent,  are  children  of 
cousins. 

14,972  insane,  of  whom  299,  or  1.9  per  cent,  are  children  of 
cousins. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  gentlemen  of  this  Association  to  this  calcula- 
tion of  probabilities,  either  to  confute  or  confirm  it  by  any  fiicts  in  their 
possession. 

A  very  cursory  examination  of  the  tables  of  my  Report  will  suffice  to 
show  thhtpari pa^mi  with  the  increment  of  the  same  blood  the  sum  of  de- 
fects of  ofispring  is  likewise  increased.  Classes  D.  and  G.  present  excep- 
tions to  this  rule.  As  it  regards  D.,  the  supposed  reason  for  this  deviation 
has  been  already  stated,  namely,  that  its  mortality  list  is  so  large ;  while 
class  G.  presents  so  few  observations  as  to  satisfy  us  that  they  attracted 
notice  solely  because  of  their  unfavorable  results. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Allen  made  a  final  report  respecting  the  stone  presented  by 
the  Association  to  the  Washington  Monument 
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Dr.  E.  Andrews,  of  Chicago,  through  Dr.  Pahner.  of  Detroit,  present- 
ed a  Report  on  the  **  Functions  of  Different  Portions  of  the  Cerebellum.*' 

Afto  some  pre&tory  remarks,  Dr.  Palmer  read  the  following  abstract 
of  the  Report : 

The  cerebellum  is  diyisible  iato  three  lobes,  one  median  and  two 
lateral 

The  muscular  system  of  most  animals  is  divisible  into  two  groups,  yiz : 
those  which  act  upon  the  anterior  extremities  and  the  adjacent  part  of  the 
trunk,  and  those  which  move  the  posterior  extremities  and  the  correspond- 
ing portion  of  the  trunk. 

The  Report  shows  that  there  is  a  direct  ratio  between  the  strength  and 
bulk  of  the  anterior  group  of  muscles  and  the  size  of  the  median  lobe  of  the 
cerebellum. 

Also  that  the  lateral  lobes  manifest  a  double  ratio,  their  size  being  as 
the  strength  of  the  posterior  group  of  musdes,  and  also  as  the  size  of  the 
hemisphere  of  the  cerebrum. 

It  is  inferred  that  the  action  of  the  cerebellum  is  to  ex^^it^  motion,  and 
not  merely  to  co-ordinate  it ;  that  the  influence  of  the  median  lobe  is  chiefly 
expended  upon  the  anterior  group  of  muscles,  and  that  the  action  of  the 
lateral  lobes  is  in  some  manner  double,  part  of  their  influence  acting  upon 
the  posterior  group  of  muscles,  and  part  of  it  having  some  relation  to  men- 
tal power,  whose  exact  nature  is  not  yet  understood 

The  facts  and  arguments  are  drawn  from  comparative  anatomy,  and 
illustrated  with  outline  drawings. 

Dr.  Campbell,  of  Georgia,  read  a  Report  on  the  "  Nervous  Concomi- 
tants of  Febrile  Diseases'' ;  which  was  accepted  and  referred  to  the 
Conmiittee  of  Publication. 

Dr.  J.  Marion  Sims,  of  New  York,  read  an  abstract  of  his  Report  "  On 
the  Treatment  and  of  the  Results  of  Obstructed  Labor,"  illustrated  with  a 
series  of  magnified  illustrations.  The  Dr.  seemed  perfectly  familiar  with 
his  subject,  and  was  frequently  applauded. 

Dr.  Stephenson,  of  New  York,  read  an  interesting  abstract  of  his  Re- 
port on  "  The  Treatment  best  adapted  to  each  variety  of  Cataract,  with  the 
Method  of  Operation,  Place  of  Selection,  Time,  Age,"  &c 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  the  following  Special  Com- 
mittees : 

Special  Committee  on  the  Microscope. — Drs.  Holsten,  of  Ohio ;  Dalton, 
of  New  York ;  Hutchinson,  of  Indiana ;  Stout,  of  California ;  and  Ellis,  of 
Massachusetts. 

Special  Committee  on  Medical  Jurisprudence, — Drs.  Smith,  of  New 
York ;  Hamilton,  of  Buffalo ;  Crosby,  of  New  Hampshire ;  Purple,  of  New 
York ;  and  Mulford,  of  New  Jersey. 

Committee  on  Quarantine. — Drs.  Harris,  of  New  York  ;  Moriarty,  of 
Massachusetts ;  La  Roche,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Wragg,  of  South  Carolina ; 
and  Fenner,  of  St  Louis. 

Committee  on  Surgical  Pathology, — Dr.  James  R.  Wood,  of  New 
York,  chairman. 

Committee  on  Disease  and  Mortality  of  Boarding  Schools. — Dr.  C.  P. 
Mallengly,  of  Kentucky,  chairman. 
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ChvMtiitUe  on  the  various  Surgical  Oporatiom  for  the  reli^  of  D^ee- 
tive  yinori, — Jh,  Montrose  A.  Fallen,  of  St  Louis,  chairman. 

Oommittee  on  Milk  Sicknest, — ^Dr.  Edward  A.  Murphy,  of  Indiana, 
diairman. 

Oommittee  on  Medical  Ethics, — Drs.  John  Watson,  of  New  York; 
Dalton,  of  Massachusetts ;  Emerson,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Hamilton,  of  New 
York ;  and  Gaillard,  of  South  Carolina. 

Adopted. 

Dr.  Edwards,  of  the  same  Committee,  reported  the  following  reso- 
lution: 

Resohedy  That  a  committee  of  nine  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  wait 
on  the  Hon.  Howell  Cobb,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  respectfully  to 
request  the  restoration  of  Dr.  M.  J.  bailey,  as  inspector  of  drugs  and  med- 
icines f(Mr  the  port  of  New  York,  at  the  same  time  disclaiming  all  political 
considerations. 

After  much  discussion,  in  which  many  participated.  Dr.  Cox,  of  Md., 
offered,  as  a  substitute,  the  following: 

Besolved^  That  the  appointment  of  inspectors  of  drugs  and  medicines 
in  the  various  ports  of  the  United  States,  should,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Association,  have  regard  to  the  essential,  moral,  and  scientific  qualifica- 
tions of  the  candidate  and  not  to  considerations  of  personal  favoritism  or 
political  bias. 

After  still  further  discussion,  and  various  motions,  both  resolutions 
were  passed — that  of  Dr.  Cox  preceding  that  of  Dr.  Edwards. 

At  a  subsequent  period  of  the  Session,  the  resolution  of  Dr.  Edwards 
was  re-considered,  and  again  very  warmly  discussed. 

Dr.  Dimbar,  Dr.  Tylor,  and  others,  deprecated  the  action  as  passing 
beyond  the  legitimate  sphere  of  the  Association,  and  dabbling  in  politics, 
etc.,  etc 

Others  thought  the  subject  had  no  political  bearings. 

Dr.  Palmer  stated  that  they  need  have  no  bearing  upon  party  politics. 
It  was  alleged  by  some  that  Dr.  Bailey  was  eminently  qualified  for  the  office, 
while  the  present  incumbent  was  incompetent  Now,  if  these  were  the  facts, 
the  importance  of  the  office  to  the  lives  and  health  of  the  people  was  such 
that  it  would  be  proper  for  this  Body,  having  a  sort  of  supervision  over  the 
public  welfare  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  to  respectfully  call  the  attention 
of  the  government  officers  to  the  subject,  and  request  them  to  correct  an 
error  into  which  they  had,  doubtless,  inadvertently  fallen.  What  he 
wished  to  know  was,  whether  the  present  incumbent  was  really  and  evi- 
dently incompetent  He  asked  for  information  on  that  point,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  his  action. 

Dr.  Watson,  of  New  York,  said  Dr.  Bailey  had  had  his  circulars  out 
since  his  "rotation,"  but  that  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  New  York  had 
refused  to  interfere. 
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Dr.  Byrns,  of  Brooklyn,  hoped  the  resolution  would  be  defeated,  inti« 
mftting  that  incompetency  did  not  exist  in  the  incumbent 

Dr.  McNulty,  of  New  York,  endorsed  the  learning  and  competency  of 
the  present  inspector. 

On  motion,  the  resolution  of  Dr.  Edwards,  after  being  re-considered, 
was  indefinitely  postponed  by  a  decided  yote. 

Dr.  Arnold,  of  Georgia,  made  a  Report  upon  a  novel  method  of  pre- 
paring diseased  membranes  for  exhibition,  showing  specimens  prepared 
with  Arsenic,  and  put  up  between  panes  of  glass  with  some  adhesire 
material — Referred  for  publication. 

Dr.  Baker,  of  Georgetown,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Voluntary 
Essays,  reported  that  the  Committee  had  not  had  time  to  decide  upon 
the  merits  of  essays  presented,  and  further  time  was  granted  them,  with 
instructions,  to  send  to  the  Publication  Committee  such  as  they  deemed 
worthy  of  being  published  with  the  Transactions. 

Dr.  Grant,  of  New  York,  presented  a  complaint,  made  by  the 
Newark  Medical  Society  against  the  New  York  Medical  College  (known 
as  Dr.  Greenes  School),  for  a  violation  of  ethical  rules  in  graduating  a 
well-known  advertising  quack. — Referred  to  Committee  on  Medical  Ethics. 

It  was  understood  that  Dr.  Green,  in  behalf  of  the  College,  stated 
that  the  Professors  had  been  deceived  by  the  applicant,  and  deeply  re- 
gretted the  act  complained  of. 

Other  complaints  of  a  similar  character  were  made,  and  referred. 

Dr.  Humphries,  of  Indiana,  presented  a  resolution  asking  for  an  in- 
terchange of  Transactions  of  State  and  County  Medical  Societies. — 
Passed. 

An  invitation  from  Professor  Bache  to  visit  the  Coast  Survey  Bureaux, 
on  Capitol  Hill,  was  read,  accepted,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  cour- 
tesy was  passed. 

Dr.  Gibbs,  of  South  Carolina,  moved  that  Professor  Henry  be  re- 
quested to  favor  the  Association  with  his  views  on  Meteorology,  at  such 
time  during  the  session  as  he  may  select.  —  Carried  unanimously. 

Dr.  Campbell,  of  Georgia,  moved  that  the  Secretary  place  on  record 

an  expression  of  the  regret  with  which  the  Society  has  learned  the  deaths 

of  Drs.    C.  R.  Walton,  S.  W.  Granton,  Marshall  Hall,  T.  Y.  Simmons, 

Mitchell,  and  other  members  deceased  since  the   last  annual  Session. — 

^  Carried. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Phelps,  the  following  resolutions  were  passed  un- 
animously, the  members  rising: 

Eesolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  eminently  due  to  the 
Regents  and  Professor  Henry,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  for  the  ample 
and  convenient  accommodation  afforded  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Resohe^^  That  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  are  entitled  to  our 
praise  and  highest  appreciation  of  their  exertions  to  promote  the  comfort 
of  the  members  and  the  best  interests  of  the  Association. 
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Besohedy  That  to  the  physicians  of  Washington  and  Georgetown  and 
the  faculty  of  Georgetown  College  we  accord  the  homage  of  our  sincerest 
thanks  for  their  elegant  hospitalities  extended  to  the  memhers  from  abroad, 
by  which  the  pleasure  of  their  sojourn  here  has  been  so  greatly  enhanced. 

Eetohedy  That  we  feel  assured  that  the  impressions  on  the  tablet  of 
memory  received  here,  in  our  National  Metropolis,  in  this  the  first  year  of 
the  second  decade  of  the  Association,  will  long  remain  an  evidence  of  the 
urbane  attentions  received,  not  only  from  the  Chief  Magistrate  and  other 
public  functionaries  of  our  glorious  Union,  but  of  private  citizens  and  com> 
munity  at  larga 

Eesolvedj  That  the  manifestations  of  union  of  heart  and  purpose  in  the 
action  of  this  Session  inaugurate  a  new  era,  and  call  for  devout  acknowl- 
edgment to  Divine  Providence,  and  presage,  as  we  trust,  not  only  a  bright 
future  for  the  Association,  but  also  as  contributing  to  the  perpetuity  and 
prosperity  of  our  great  national  confederation. 

Dr.  Kyle,  of  Ohio,  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  by 
which  no  person  can  sit  as  a  member  or  a  delegate  at  meetings  of  this  As- 
sociation who  is  not  a  graduate  of  a  recognized  Medical  College. — Laid 
over  for  one  year,  under  the  rules. 

Dr.  L.  A.  Smith  presented  resolutions  of  the  New  Jersey  Medical  So- 
ciety, praying  for  such  changes  of  the  Constitution  as  would  establish  a 
board  of  censors  in  every  judicial  circuit  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who 
should  examine  and  grant  diplomas  to  all  proper  members  of  this 
Association.  —  Laid  over  for  one  year,  under  the  rules. 

Dr.  Sutton,  of  Kentucky,  moved  that  Dr.  Jarvis,  of  Massachusetts, 
have  further  time  to  report  on  a  uniform  system  of  registration  of  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths,  and  that  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  urge  upon 
the  Census  Bureau  of  1860  the  importance  of  having  a  physician  at- 
tached to  it,  to  collect  vital  statistics. 

The  President  appointed  Drs.  Miller,  Antisel,  and  Garnet  a  Com- 
mittee to  wait  on  the  Census  Bureau,  as  provided  by  the  resolution  of 
Dr.  Sutton. 

Dr.  Peter  Parker,  Ex -Commissioner  to  China,  was  then  introduced, 
and  was  received  with  applause.  He  exhibited  some  curious  specimens 
of  calculi^  as  the  results  of  thirty-eight  operations  upon  Chinese.  They 
were  of  various  shapes  and  composition,  and  weighed  from  a  few  drachms 
up  to  three,  seven,  and  eight  ounces.  His  description  of  the  operation 
by  which  these  calculi  were  removed,  was  deeply  interesting,  and  it  was 
gratifying  to  learn  that  out  of  the  thirty-eight  patients  all  but  five  or 
six  recovered  perfect  health. 

Dr.  Parker  proceeded  to  state  that  he  has  treated  in  China,  at  the 
hospital  under  his  charge,  fifty-three  thousand  cases.  Pictures  of  the 
most  curious  cases  he  had  brought  to  this  country,  and  they  were  on 
exhibition  in  the  room  below.  At  no  very  distant  period,  he  hopes  to 
place  in  a  permanent  form  the  result  of  his  labors,  with  illustrations. 
[Applausa]     Among  other  cases,  he   had  probably  performed  upwards 
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cf  a  thouAnd  opwations  ibr  cataract  On  one  day  lie  operated  in  gix- 
teen  casea,  the  youngest  being  a  mere  child,  and  the  oldest  an  old  lady 
aerenty-nine  years  of  age.  She  came,  led  by  a  seryant,  submitted  heroi- 
eally  to  operations  on  both  eyes  the  same  day,  and  in  a  finrtnight  had 
her  sight  perfectly  restored.    [Applause.] 

In  acknowledging  a  yote  of  thanks,  Dr.  Parker  said  he  had,  among 
his  patients,  all  classes,  from  members  of  the  imperial  fiunily  down  to 
beggars.  His  greatest  difficulty  had  been  to  persuade  his  patients  that 
he  could  not  cure  all  diseases. 

An  Evening  Session  was  held,  at  which  the  amendments  of  the 
Constitution,  proposed  at  Nashville,  were  brought  up,  but  all  were  lost 

The  amendment  in  regard  to  a  Permanent  Secretaryship,  presented 
at  Detroit,  was  also  lo8t 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Foster,  of  Tennessee,  the  Secretary  was  directed 
to  collect  all  the  By-Laws,  and  have   them  printed  in  the  next  volume. 

Various  additional  votes  of  thanks  were  passed,  and  the  Association 
adjourned  sine  die. 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  largest  and  most  interesting  meetings  of  the 
Association. 

Much  time  was  occupied  in  discussing  subjects  not  strictly  of  a 
scientific  character,  relating  rather  to  rules,  ethics,  proprieties,  Soc^  and 
various  Reports,  made  with  much  care,  were,  for  want  of  time,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Publication,  without  even  a  synopsis  being  g^ven. 
But  the  rigidity  with  which  discipline  has  been  exercised,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  independent  natures  have  felt  impelled  to  yield  to  the 
moral  power  of  the  Association,  has  demonstrated  its  great  force,  and 
will  be  a  caution  to  all  who  may  be  tempted  to  step  aside,  from  what- 
ever motives,  from  the  strict  rules  prescribed. 

In  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  entertainments  were  given  by 
Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglass,  Dr.  C.  Boyle,  and  Dr.  J.  F.  May,  which 
passed  oflf  very  agreeably;  and  on  the  following  day  the  excursion  to 
Mount  Vernon,  Fort  Washington,  and  the  "Pavilion,"  where  ''planked 
ihed  entertainment^^ — a  yery  agreeable  institution — was  enjoyed  by 
a  large  number  of  the  Profession  and  their  ladies.  The  interest  duster- 
mg  about  the  resting-place  of  the  Father  of  his  Country  need  not 
been  referred  to,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  hospitality  of 
the  Profession  of  the  District  commended  itself  to  every  recipient 

The  reception  at  the  President's  was  cordial,  and  the  Company 
seemed  to  be  in  high  spirits;  and  at  no  place  was  there  a  more 
agreeable  entertainment  than  was  given  by  Senator  Douglass  and  his 
accomplished  lady. 

On  the  whole,  the  meeting  at  Washington  has  been  a  good  one, 
and  from  the  number  and  character  of  those  present,  and  the  many 
interesting  associations  of  the  place,  will  be  long  and  vividly  remem- 
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bored.  WbUe  the  members  of  the  Aflsociation  haye  been  thus  agree- 
ably impressed  with  Washington  and  its  people,  the  good  opinion  and 
feelings  seem  to  have  been  reciprocated  as  it  was  a  frequent  remark 
that  a  more  dignified  and  apparently  able  body  and  men,  of  the  same 
number,  had  never  before  afisembled  in  the  Capitol  City  of  the  Country. 
At  no  previous  meeting  of  the  Association  has  there  been  a  larger 
number  of  the  older,  more  substantial,  and  more  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Profession  assembled. 

The  meeting  at  Louisville  must  be  one  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance; for  i^  there,  a  high  uniform  system  of  medical  education  shall 
be  adopted  and  enforced  upon  all  the  schools,  its  results  upon  the 
Profession  must  be  such  as  no   previous  action  has  produced.      The 

Profession  will  wait  with  interest  those  results. 

P. 


^bftuats 


Died,  at  his  residence,  comer  of  State  and  Grand  River  Streets,  on  the 
7th  of  May,  1868,  Lucius  Gain  Robinson,  M.  D.,  in  the  88d  year  of  his  age. 

It  is  with  deep  sorrow  that  we  make  the  above  record.  Thus 
early,  in  the  bloom  and  vigor  of  manhood,  has  passed  away  one  who 
had  already  made  his  mark  upon  the  records  of  the  Michigan  Profession. 

Dr.  Robinson  was  bom  on  the  2d  of  September,  1826,  at  Palmyra, 
N.  Y.,  where  his  father,  Dr.  C.  C.  Robinson,  then  practiced  his  Pro- 
fession, and  where  his  grandfather.  Dr.  Gain  Robinson,  had  practiced 
for  many  years,  and  subsequently  died  in  1881.  In  1888,  Dr.  C.  C. 
Robinson  moved  to  this  State,  and  settled  in,  and  named  the  present 
viUage  of  Palmyra,  on  the  Southern  Rail  Road.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  86.  The  subject  of  the  present  sketch  pursued  his  classical  studies 
at  Oberlin,  0.,  engaged  in  the  study  of  medicine  under  the  super- 
vision of  Dr.  £.  M.  Clark,  and  graduated  with  the  Doctor*s  Degree, 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  January,  1852,  since  when  he  has  practiced  his 
Profession  in  this  city. 

In  the  spring  of  1853,  he  married  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Edward 
Kane,  then  of  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  at  present  a  resident  of  Detroit^ 

In  March,  1856,  he  originated  and  issued  the  first  No.  of  the 
Medical  Independent^  with  which  he  remained  connected  until  its  con- 
solidation with  the  PeniTtsula/r  Journal^  in  April  last 

From  his  venerable  grandmother,  who  is  a  sister  of  the  Hon. 
Luther  Bbadish,  of  New  York,  and  who  has  seen  three  generations 
of  Doctors  Robinson  pass  away,  we  learn  many  of  the  above  parti- 
culars; and  also,  that  the  childhood  and  youth  of  our  departed  Brother 
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were  characterised  by  amiability,  obedience,  and  thoughtfiilness.  In 
his  professional  career,  we  can  bear  testimony  to  his  stadious  habits, 
dsYOtion  to  science,  and  uprightness  of  deportment 

The  last  sickness  of  Dr.  R.  was  enveloped  in  much  obscurity. 
He  was  not  well  at  the  meeting  of  tiie  State  Society,  and  took  to 
his  bed  shortly  after.  His  disease,  at  that  time,  seemed  an  attack 
X)f  acute  bronchitis,  followed  by  manifold  and  obscure  complications. 
He  partially  recovered,  so  as  to  attend  to  some  professional  busineaSi 
but  suffered  a  relapse  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  after  which  marked 
cerebral  symptoms  were  manifest  A  thorough  post-mortem  examum> 
tion,  however,  threw  no  light  upon  the  case,  the  organs  of  the  three 
great  cavities  of  the  body  being  all  apparently  healthy.  How  mwh 
of  pathology  is  yet  unknown ! 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Profession  of  the  city,  held  on  the  day 
after  ^is  death,  the  following  resolutions  were  passed: 

TTA^ry^u,  Almighty  God,  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  has  removed,  by  death, 
in  the  early  vigor  of  his  manhood,  our  professional  Brother,  Dr.  Lrcirs  G. 
Robisson;   therefore, 

Rim^lttif^  That  we  bow  in  humble  submission  to  this,  to  us,  sad  dis- 
pensation, and  recognize  in  it  the  admonition  —  *'Be  ye  also  ready." 

Kf*i*h€ii^  That  his  earnest  zeal  in,  and  devotion  to.  Medical  Science,  to- 
gether with  his  gentlemanly  bearing  in  general  and  professional  intercourse, 
had  endeared  our  departed  Brother  to  us,  and  that  we  mourn  his  decease  as 
a  loss  to  the  Profession. 

AW»/r^^  That  we  tender  to  the  afilicte^i  &mily  of  our  late  Brother, 
our  deepest  sympathy  in  this  their  great  bereavement  and  that  we  will 
attend  his  funend  in  a  bodv. 

Keik*ififii^  That  a  copy  of  the  pnx«edings  of  this  meeting  be  presented 
to  his  tiuiily,  and  that  their  publication  in  the  Psxixsti-kR  axo  Ixi»EPE2n>i3rT 
Mkmcjll  Jockxal,  and  the  city  papers,  be  hereby  requested. 


We  are  pained  to  hear  of  the  dMtK  in  Manrh  last,  of  Dr.  D.  B. 
VjLxTrTL,  \^  South  Bend.  Indiana.  Dr.  Vji^cTm.  was  a  leading  physidan 
of  Northern  Indiana. 


liir  We  hev«  appointed  Mr.  W.  M.  Dkxs^vc.  Xk\  43d  Wahrat-^tieel, 
as  A|?mt  f^  our  Jv>uftttL      Hb  T>K>Kpcs  for  s«l 
peid  10  him  will,  tfeMf>Hk>re.  be  KeKi  |^x>d  by  u!v 

HIGBY    J^    STEARXS, 
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Art.  XYIIL— On  the  QoalitatiTe  Analysis  of  Urine. 


Bt  Hbnri  Erni,  M.  D. 


Concluded  from  the  June  No. 

§  6.  A  quantity  of  Urine  is  mixed  with  half  its  bulk  of 
"Concentrated  chlorohydric  acid :  should  it  turn  dark^  and 
deposit  a  blue  powder,  cyanurine  (indigo)  is  present. 

§7.  Kreatine  and  kreatinin  are  found  in  small  quantities 
in  Urine ;  but  their  separation  being  somewhat  complicated 
we  must  refer  to  Lehmann's  Physiological  Chemistry  for  the 
process,  as  also  in  regard  to  the  tracing  of  lactic  acid. 

§8.  Sulphide  of  hydrogen,  sometimes  met  with  in  Urine, 
is  indicated  by  its  odor,  and  by  its  effect  on  lead  paper,  turn- 
ing it  brown. 

§9.  In  order  to  analyse  Urine  for  its  inorganic  constitu- 
ents, we  evaporate  some  ten  to  twenty  cubic  centimetres  of 
this  liquid ;  the  dry  mass  left  is  mixed  with  one  to  two  grains 
t>f  platinum  sponge,  and  slowly  ignited,  until  all  the  carbon 

Vol.  L— N. 
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is  burned  off;  the  rest,  or  the  ashes,  is  boiled  with  water;- 
the  whole  is  thrown  upon  a  filter;  and  the  liquid  passing 
through  is  then  examined  as  follows: 

a.  We  acidulate  a  small  quantity  with  chlorohydric  acid^ 
and  add  chloride  of  barium :  a  white  precipitate  shows 
sulphuric  acid. 

b.  Another  part,  first  rendered  acid  with  nitric  acid,  is 
mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver,  when  a  white,  curdy  mass  falls,^ 
should  chlorine  be  present. 

c.  To  a  third  portion  we  add  acetate  of  soda,  then  some 
acetic  acid,  and  finally  a  drop  of  sesquichloride  of  iron :  if  a 
yellowish- white  gelatinous  precipitate  is  deposited,  phosphoric 
acid  is  indicated. 

d.  The  rest  of  the  aqueous  solution  is  evaporated  to  com- 
plete dryness,  and  a  portion  examined  before  the  blowpipe: 
if  soda  be  present,  the  exterior  blowpipe  flame  appears  of  au 
intensely  yellow  color. 

e.  Another  part  of  the  salt  obtained  in  d.  is  dissolved  in 
a  few  drops  of  water,  and  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  chloride 
of  platinum :  if  it  contains  potassa,  a  yellow  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate will  be  formed. 

Should  the  aqueous  extract  of  the  ashes  contain  also  lime 
and  magnesia  (the  former  is  recognized  by  oxalate  of  anmionia^ 
the  latter  by  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia),  both  of  these 
have  to  be  removed  before  we  can  test  for  the  alkalies.  To 
this  end,  we  precipitate  the  lime  by  oxalate  of  anmionia, 
separate  by  filtering,  evaporate  the  filtrate  entirely,  and  ignite 
the  residue,  in  order  to  drive  off  the  ammoniacal  salts,  and 
dissolve  again  in  water,  and  add  to  the  solution  baryta- water 
until  an  alkaline  reaction  takes  place ;  the  magnesia  which  is 
thus  precipitated  is  filtered  off.  The  excess  of  baryta  is  now 
separated  by  the  addition  of  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  am-> 
monia,  and  the  filtrate  again  evaporated  to  dryness.  With 
the.  residue  remaining  (consisting  of  the  alkalies),  we  proceecL 
as  stated  above  (§9^  d.  and  e.). 
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In  most  cases,  however,  the  aqueous  extract  tests  alkaline, 
and  contains  none  of  the  alkaline  earths. 

§10.  The  residue,  insoluble  in  water  (§9),  is  heated  with 
some  chlorohydric  acid,  the  whole  brought  upon  a  filter,  and, 
after  washing  the  remainder  on  the  filter,  the  acid  solution  is 
tested  thus: 

a.  One  portion  is  boiled  with  a  drop  of  nitric  acid,  and 
afterwards  some  sulpho-cyanide  of  potassium  added :  if  the 
mixture  turns  red,  iron  is  present. 

6.  The  remaining  quantity  is  treated  with  an  excess  of 
acetate  of  soda,  and,  with  oxalate  of  ammonia,  tested  for  lime. 

c.  After  all  the  Hme  has  been  precipitated,  and  removed  by 
filtration,  we  add  ammonia :  if  the  liquid  contains  magnesia, 
a  white  crystalline  powder,  consisting  of  phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia and  ammonia,  falls. 

Most  of  the  examinations  mentioned  in  §§  9  and  10  could 
be  carried  on  with  the  original  Urine  (filtered,  if  necessary), 
but  the  reactions  made  with  the  ashes  themselves  are  more 
distinct. 

§11.  Sometimes  the  Urine  has  to  be  examined  for  iodine ; 
but  we  must  refer  to  larger  analytical  works  for  its  isolation. 


ExamincUion  of  Urinary  Sediments  tinder  the  Microscope. 


We  ought  to  know  whether  the  Urine  is  fresh,  or  whether 
it  has  undergone  some  changes,  induced  by  fermentation,  etc. 

Division  B. 

We  test  the  Urine  first  with  litmus  paper,  bring  it  into 
an  air-tight  glass  vessel,  and  suffer  the  sediment  to  subside 
completely;  the  liquid  above  it  is  carefully  decanted,  and 
analysed  according  to  §2. 
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A.  The  Uiine  is  acid. 

1.  The  whole  sediment  is  amorphous.  A  drop  of  it  is 
gently  heated  on  the  object-glass :  if  complet«  solution  ttikes 
place,  urat«s  are  preBent. 

To  have  further  proof,  we  add,  after  cooUng,  one  drop  of 
chlorohydric  acid ;  after  the  lapse  of  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes, 
we  bring  the  slip  of  glass  under  the  micro- 
scope :   if  uric  acid  is  present,  it  appears  in 
rhomboidal  plates  {see  tig.  5,  ante). 

In  most  cases,  the  amorphous  mass  con- 
sists of  acid  urate  of  soda  (fig.  6). 
ng,  ^  b.  If  the  sediment  does  not  disBolve  when 

heated,  but  is  soluble,  without  effervescence,  iu  acetic  acid, 
phosphate  of  lime  is  present.  It  is  precipitated  by  alkahes, 
as  an  amorphous  powder. 

c.  The  sediment  exhibits  particles  of  a  silvery  lustre, 
soluble  in  ether :    fat  is  present. 

2.  The  sediment  shows  r^ular  crystals. 

a.  They  consist  of  minute  transparent 
octahedrons,  which  are  insoluble  in  acetic 

\  acid.   Oxalate  of  lime  is  present.    In  many 
I  cases,  the  crystals  of  this  salt  accumulate, 
and  form  bundles  like  fig.  7. 

b.  The  crj'stals  arc  prismatic,  lozenge- 
shuped,  or  rliombnidal,  often  more  or  less 

colored,  and  consist  of  uric  acid  (tig.  5). 

Should  some  doubt  be  left,  we  dissolve  tliem  on  the  object- 
glaae,  in  a  drop  of  caustic  soda,  adding  subsequently  a  drop  of 
chlorohydric  acid,  and  examine  tliese  new 
forms  microscopically;   also,  chemically,  if 
L  necessary  (formation  of  murexide  [?] ). 

c.  Hez^onal  plates,  like  those  in  fig.  8, 
/  which  are  soluble  in  chlorohydric  acid  and 

in  ammonia,  carbonize  and  bum,  if  ignited, 
ns,  s.  ^^^  consist  of  cystine.  This  substance  may 

be  farther  recognized  by  its  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of 
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/ 


FIG.  9. 


dark  sulphide  of  lead,  when  mixed  with  a  sohition  of  oxide 
of  lead  in  caustic  soda. 

3.   The  sediment  consists  of  organized  matter, 
a.   Coiled,  cylindrical  masses,  made  up  of  little  dots  and 
granules  (fig.  9).     Formed  of  coagulated  mucus,  frequently 

accompanied  by  urate  of  soda. 

These  coils  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  tvhidi  urimferi,  mentioned  in  e., 
with  which  they  have  some  resemblance. 
6.  Minute,  strongly  contracted,  and 
granulated  particles,  mostly  united,  by 
their  margins,  to  one  another,  forming 
peculiarly  shaped  groups.      Are  mucus  cells  (fig.  10). 

c.  Circular,  bi-concave  discs  (emptied  of 
their  contents  by  exsemosis).  Are  blood  corpus- 
cles :  they  are  generally  feebly  colored.  Acetic 
acid  causes  them  first  to  swell  up,  and,  sooner 
or  later  to  disapi)ear  (see  fig.  1,  ante). 
rifl.  10.  d.   Pale-looking  and  granulated  globules, 

larger  and  less  transparent  than  blood  discs,  which,  by  the 

action  of  acetic  acid,  are  swelling  up,  ex- 
hibiting distinctly  their  variously  shaped 
nuclei,  consisting  of  pus  (fig.  11). 

6.    The  sediment  contains  a  colorless 
coagula,  of  cylindrical  shape,  entangling 
blood  and  pus  cells,  and  is  frequently 
TO.  u.  found  together  with  epithelial  scales  and 

mucus.    The  cylinders  consist  of  coagulated  fibrin,  formed  in 

the  uriniferous  tubes  of  the  kidneys,  and 
preserving  still  their  characteristic  shape 
(fig.  12).     Brighifs  disease. 

/.   Spermatozoa :  consisting  of  an  ovate 
body,  with  a  delicate,  bristle -like  tail;  are 
easily  recognized  (fig.  13). 
FIG.  !«•  g.    Confervas,   yeast  fungi  in  diflferent 

stages  of  development,  are  found,  together  with  urate  of  soda, 
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FIG.  It. 


uric  acid  and  oxalate  of  lime,  in  fermenting  Urine,  particularly 
in  diabetic  (fig.  14). 

B.    The  Urine  tests  alkaline. 

1.  The  sediment  contains  crystals  and  rhombic  prisms, 

perfect  angles  and  edges.  Are  character- 
istic forms  of  triple  phosphate  of  ammonia 
and  magnesia  (fig.  15). 

This  salt  is  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  and 
when  heated  together  with  a  drop  of  liquor 
potassa,  yields  ammonia. 
Should  oxalate  of  lime,  in  the  previously  described  form, 

be  also  present,  we  pour  a  drop  of  acetic 
acid  on  the  object-glass,  when  the  triple 
phosphate  is  dissolved,  but  not  so  with  the 
oxalate. 

Minute  spherical,  opaque  bodies,  adhering 
together,  and  forming  linear  masses,  indicate 
FIG.  14.  urate  of  ammonia.     This  salt  also  occurs  in 

conglomerate  forms.     The  globules  are  provided  with  project- 
ing and  generally  curved  processes  (fig.  16). 

2.  The  sediment  is  amorphous,  and  consists,  in  alkaline 
Urine,  in  regula  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

3.   The  sediment  con- 
\    tains  a  variety  of  organ-     y^  "N 


\  ized  bodies.     Besides  the  /  'Sb:  ^    ^ 
'  constituents    eiiimierated  ;  _    c^ 


FIG.  1ft. 


in   Division   A.   we    find  \       ^  ^ 
nimierous  fungi,  confcrvsB, 
infusariiB,  &c. 


FIG.  16. 
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ART.  XIX.— Onr  VMrt  Wlaet. 


By  Frederick  Stearns,  Pharmaceutist. 

t)uR  Native  Wine  product  is  assuming  an  importance  which 
lenders  facts  relating  to  the  manufacture,  or  to  its  statistics, 
interesting  to  all.  In  view  of  this,  the  writer  is  induced 
to  lay  before  the  readers  of  the  Peninsular  and  Inde- 
pendent the  following  remarks,  being  notes  of  facts  elicited 
from  various  sources,  and  having  a  bearing  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  the  annually  increasing 
product  of  Wine  in  this  country,  one  naturally  inquires, — 
Do  these  Wines  possess  the  qualifications  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  properly  substitute  those  of  Europe  as  dietetical 
and  medicinal  agents  ?  The  reader  may,  perhaps,  draw 
«ome  inferences  in  answer  to  this  inquiry  from  the  fol- 
lowing: 

As  far  back  in  our  history  as  1620,  vine  culture  for  the 
manufacture  of  Wine  was  undertaken  by  the  English  Colo- 
nists of  Virginia ;  and,  fix)m  that  early  period  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  many  attempts  were  made, 
in  various  parts  of  our  country,  to  supply  the  home  de- 
mand for  Wine  with  a  home  product,  and  with  but  in- 
different success.  Those  attempts  proved  abortive  through 
the  want  of  experience  among  the  growers,  and  of  suit- 
able varieties  of  vines  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate — 
-all  growers  importing  at  that  time  the  vines  which  were 
i>ultivated  with  the  most  success  in  Europe.  Not  until 
experiments  were  made  in  cultivating  the  different  native 
Varieties  was  there  much  promise  of  success.  When  this 
Was  undertaken  by  the  French  and  Swiss  settlers,  in  the 
^t  years  of  the  present  century,  along  the  valley  of  &e 
Ohio,  the  beginning  was  made  of  that  culture  for  which, 
'even  now,  our  country  may  be  proud. 
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The  native  varieties  of  vine  now  cultivated  consist, 
chiefly,  of  the  Catawba,  Isabella,  the  Schuylkill  or  Vevay, 
the  Scuppemong,  and  Missouri ;  and  of  these  the  Catawba 
constitutes  the  largest  proportion,  its  cultivation  fast  super- 
ceding that  of  the  others.  This  being  the  principal 
grape  now  grown,  to  it  must  we  therefore  look  for  the 
best  Wines  of  native  production. 

We  find  that  there  are  three  varieties  of  Wine  made 
from  this  grape,  viz.,  the  Still  or  Dry,  the  Sparkling, 
and  the  Sweet.  Of  these,  the  Still  or  Dry,  Wine  most 
perfectly  represents  the  grape,  being  made  from  the  juice, 
or  must,  without  any  additions ;  the  Sparkling  variety 
represents  the  Champagne  Wines  of  France,  and,  in  deli- 
cacy of  flavor,  compares  favorably  with  them ;  and  the 
Sweet  Wine  represents  the  light  Sweet  Wines  of  Europe. 
The  latter  two  are  made  to  suit  the  palates  of  those 
desiring  such  Wines,  and  contain  varying  proportions  of 
sugar,  added,  previous  to  fermentation,  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  proportion  of  alcohol,  and  of  rendering  them 
sweet. 

The  Still  Wine,  when  made  with  care,  varies  from  a  pink 
to  a  reddish  hue,  and  is  sometimes  of  a  straw-color.  It 
has  a  strong  boquet,  peculiar  to  the  Catawba.  It  is. 
called  a  "  light  "  Wine,  from  the  small  percentage  of  alcohol 
which  it  contains;  a  "dry"  one,  partly  from  the  presence, 
in  it  of  some  tannic  acid,  but  principally  from  the  absence 
in  it  of  sugar,  the  excess  of  mucilage  in  the  fresh  must 
oonverting  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  saccharine  matter  into 
alcohol  during  fermentation.  It  is  an  acid  Wine — the 
cultivation  of  this  grape,  so  far  north  as  the  greatest 
number  of  vineyards  now  are,  does  not  allow  it  to  come 
to  its  most  perfect  maturity ;  the  growers  also,  through 
oarelessness,  do  not  cull  with  sufficient  care  the  unripe, 
from  the  ripe  grapes,  before  mashing  and  pressing  them, 
or,  through  fear  of  loss  by  fit)st8,  cut  them  too  early. 
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It  is  asserted,  by  our  most  experienced  growers,  that 
the  must  of  the  perfectly  matured  Catawba  grape  is  richer 
in  saccharine  matter  than  most  European  grapes,  and  that 
it,  by  similar  treatment,  will  produce  Wine  stronger  than 
those  from  the  latter.  The  probability  is,  that  this  grape, 
grown  in  the  most  southern  of  our  States,  would  produce 
(the  other  necessary  conditions  being  equal)  Wines  aa 
strong  as,  and  in  other  characteristics  comparing  favorably 
with.  Sherry,  Madeira,  and  similar  Wines.  We  should  not, 
however,  suppose  that  the  Madeira  and  Sherry  which  is 
imported  represents  those  Wines  as  found  in  the  cellars 
of  the  manufacturers  of  them  in  their  native  countries  ; 
for  no  pure  Wine  is  exported,  or  even  can  be  kept,  un- 
less in  cool  cellars,  without  the  addition  to  it  of  from  8 
to  15  per  cent,  of  Brandy. 

The  amount  of  alcohol  in  Still  Catawba  varies  from  8  to 
11  per  cent,  (part  of  this  being  sugar  and  coloring  matter, 
the  rest  free  and  combined  acids). 

The  principal  acids  found  in  Still  Catawba  are  Tartaric, 
Tannic,  Phosphoric,  Acetic,  and  Malic. 

The  Tartaric  Acid  varies  from  two  to  seven  per  mille,. 
being  greater  in  new  than  in  old  Wine.  Upon  this  acid  is 
based  the  foundation  of  the  Wine-boquet. 

The  Tannic  Acid  is  seldom  more  than  one  per  mille.  Upon 
this  depends  its  clarification,  and  consequently  its  durability, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  its  roughness. 

The  Phosphoric  Acid  exists  in  this  Wine  in  a  proportion 
varying  firom  one-half  to  five  per  mille.  Upon  the  presence 
of  this  acid  depends,  to  a  certain  extent,  its  medicinal  value, 
especially  for  those  cases  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  this 
element  in  the  organism.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  those 
Wines  most  esteemed  in  Europe  as  medicinal  agents,  such 
as  Maderia,  Tokai,  Malaga,  and  the  Rhenish  Wines,  con- 
tain more  of  this  element  than  others  deemed  less  valuable^ 
An  analysis  by  Dr.  Klbtrinbky,  of  Vienna,  showed  that 
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Catawba  ranges  with  the  Rhine  Wines  in  its  proportion  of 
Phosphoric  Acid — the  former  averaging  1*56  per  mille,  the 
latter  1*57  per  mille. 

Acetic  Acid  exists  in  sound  Catawba  Wine  in  but  small 
proportion,  from  one-quarter  to  one  and  one-quarter  per  mille, 
but  when  the  must  is  not  fermented  with  care,  avoiding  too 
great  temperature  and  contact  with  air,  it  is  found  in  greater 
abundance.  From  this  acid  is  formed  the  acetic  ether  always 
present  in  old  Wine,  and  which  adds  to  its  aroma,  increasing 
it  with  age. 

Malic  Acid  exists  in  the  unripe  grape,  and  is  present  to  a 
slight  extent  in  this  wine. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  the  value  of  Still  Catawba  as  a  medi> 
•cinsi  agent  is  much  lessened  by  the  presence  of  this  excess  of 
acidity,  rendering  it  ineligible  for  use  by  elderly  persons  or 
others  requiring  a  strong  Wine,  free  from  acidity;  this  renders 
it  also  somewhat  injurious  to  the  nervous  system.  It  is  eligi- 
ble when  an  acid  reaction  is  desirable  in  the  stomach,  rather 
than  an  alkaline  one. 

If  Catawba  Wine  is  kept  for  several  years,  in  order  to  fully 
ripen,  as  it  is  termed,  it  loses  a  great  portion  of  its  acidity, 
the  Tartaric  Acid  being  deposited  in  the  form  of  tartar  upon 
the  sides  of  the  cask,  and  the  Wine  modified  by  the  conver- 
sion, into  peculiar  etherine  substances,  of  the  others,  through 
mutual  action  between  them  and  the  alcohol  of  the  Wina 

From  the  fact,  however,  that  the  demand  for  Catawba  is 
greater  than  the  supply,  and  the  cost  of  production  is  greater 
in  comparison  with  that  of  most  European  Wines,  producers, 
therefore,  do  not  have  those  inducements  held  out  to  them 
which  men  require  who  look  to  profit  only,  to  make  stronger 
or  even  better  Wines.  And  until  these  conditions  cease  to 
exist,  we  may  look  in  vain  for  much  of  a  change  in  their  char- 
acter. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  of  the  large  amount  of  Wine 
now  annually  produced,  a  portion — and  small  at  that*— only 
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represents  the  Wine-capabilities  of  the  grape.  Old  Catawba  is 
very  rare,  good  Catawba  ahnost  as  much  so,  and  pure  Cataw- 
ba but  a  little  less  rare.  This  is  asserted  by  one  of  our  most 
respectable  of  Wine  manufacturers.  It  seems  that  in  the 
schools  of  adulteration,  there  are  willing  teachers ;  these 
find  enough  apt  scholars,  to  whom  to  impart  the  theory 
and  processes  of  making  fictitious  Native  Wines.  Ca- 
tawba is  adtdterated ;  for  which  purpose,  cider  and  the 
cheaper  French  Wines  are  employed.  It  is  also  largely 
made,  artificially y  by  fermenting  a  watery  solution  of  sugar, 
with  the  pummace  of  the  grape  (the  residue  left  in  the  press) 
adding  subsequently  enough  alcohol  or  whisky  to  bring  it  to 
the  standard. 

Our  Wine  growers  state  that  the  best  means  of  judging  the 
-quality  of  these,  or  indeed  of  any  particular  class  of  Wines, 
are  a  fine  sense  of  taste  and  smell.  The  experience  obtained, 
by  the  continued  exercise  of  these  senses  in  judging  of  Wines, 
forms  the  best  test  for  knowing  the  false  from  the  real  and 
the  good  from  the  bad. 

The  strong  boquet  of  the  Catawba  renders  it  capable  of 
affording  a  distilled  spirit  (Brandy)  of  superior  fiavor.  To 
the  subject  of  Catawba  Brandy,  however,  as  a  secondary 
product  of  the  Wine,  I  propose  to  devote  some  remarks  in  a 
future  No.  of  the  Journal. 

In  1850,  our  total  Wine  crop,  including  that  of  California, 
was  221,000  gallons ;  that  of  1857  can  be  safely  estimated 
from  reliable  data,  at  3,000,000  gallons.  In  view  of  this  rapid 
increase,  in  so  short  an  interval,  we  may  contemplate  with 
satisfaction  the  certainty  that,  ere  many  years  shall  elapse, 
we  shall  be  enabled,  instead  of,  as  heretofore,  depending  upon 
Europe  for  our  Wines,  to  supply  from  our  own  over-abundant 
product,  those  foreign  districts  wherein  the  culture  of  the 
vine  has  already  become  unprofitable,  and  it  is  dying  out 
from  disease.  We  may  also  reasonably  expect  the  influence 
of  capital,  increasing  experience,  and  active  competition,  will 
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every  year  tend  to  enhance  the  quality,  medicinal  value,  and 
cheapen  this  alrdady  so  important  a  member  of  our  national 
products. 


•  ♦• 


ART.  Xl.—Cases:  Epilepsy  and  Amaurosis. 


By  G.  E.  Corbin,  M.  D. 


On  the  fourth  day  of  March,  1857,  I  was  summoned 
in  great  haste  to  the  bedside  of  E.  P.,  a  boy  of  about 
twelve  yea  s  of  age.  I  found  him  with  a  full  and  an  ex- 
ceedingly irregular  pulse,  and  a  countenance  alternately 
pale  and  suffused.  He  was  perfectly  serene  and  conscious, 
notwithstanding  there  was  considerable  spasm  of  his  left 
superior  extremity,  and  great  distortions  of  his  features  by  a 
constant  and  powerful  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  muscles 
of  the  left  side  of  his  face.  A  careful  inspection  of  the 
vertebral  column  revealed  tenderness  both  in  the  upper  dorsal 
and  lower  cervical  regions. 

In  due  course  of  time,  I  elicited  from  his  parents  the  fol- 
lowing history  of  the  case  :  It  appears  that  he  and  his 
playfellows,  while  at  school,  had  for  several  days  previous 
been  engaged  in  a  dangerous  species  of  recreation,  consisting 
in  leaping,  unawares,  upon  each  other's  backs,  with  the  thighs 
partially  flexed  upon  the  abdomen,  so  as  to  bring  the  knees  in 
coaptation  with  the  lumbar  vertebrae  of  his  victim,  and  there- 
by make  him  measure  his  length  upon  terra  firma,  nolens 
vclena  !  On  one  occasion,  after  having  been  taken  by  surprise 
in  this  manner,  my  patient  found  himself  suddenly  very 
"  faint  and  dizzy,"  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  he  was 
enabled  to  arise.  From  this  time,  he  remained  at  home  for 
about  one  week,  constantly  complaining  of  soreness  of  the 
muscles  generally,  lameness  of  his  back  and  shoulders,  want 
of  appetite,  and  a  dull,  heavy  headache.     At  the  expiration 
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of  this  time,  or  about  the  first  of  March,  1857,  all  his  senses 
were  instantly  paralyzed ;  he  was  suddenly  and  powerfully 
convulsed,  his  features  were  greatly  distorted,  and  jaws  firmly 
closed,  respiration  was  difficult,  and  accompanied  by  foaming 
at  the  mouth  ; — ^in  short,  in  describing  his  appearance  at  the 
time,  his  parents  described  a  well-marked  case  of  epilepsy. 

In  this,  as  well  as  in  several  of  the  succeeding  paroxysms, 
the  convulsions  and  coma  lasted  for  nearly  two  hours.  The 
spasms  of  his  superior  extremities  were  much  more  violent 
than  those  of  his  inferior,  as  also  were  the  spasms  of  the 
extremities  upon  his  left  side,  more  severe  than  those  on  his 
right.  So  great  was  the  irritability,  that,  during  the  inter- 
vals between  the  paroxysms,  by  night  or  by  day,  awake  or 
asleep,  there  was  a  constant  spasmodic  contraction  of  some  of 
the  muscles  of  his  left  arm,  as  well  as  those  of  the  left  side  of 
his  face.  Although  these  constant  spasmodic  contractions 
gradually  abated  under  the  treatment  soon  to  be  described,  it 
was  nearly  four  weeks  before  they  entirely  disappeared.  The 
muscles  last  afiected,  were  the  corrugator  supercilii,  and 
orbicularis  palpebrarum  of  the  left  side. 

When  first  attacked,  my  friend.  Dr.  A.,  was  called,  who 
attended  upon  the  patient  until  the  fourth  of  March,  at 
which  time,  from  indisposition  or  other  cause,  he  found  it  im- 
practicable to  treat  the  patient  longer,  and  I  was  summoned 
as  above  stated. 

As  auxiliary  to  other  treatment,  Dr.  A.  had  recommended 
the  use  of  assafoetida  internally,  and  the  cold  douche  to  the 
head.  The  assafoetida  was  found  to  be  very  beneficial,  and 
was  administered,  more  or  less  frequently,  throughout  the 
entire  course  of  the  disease.  The  cold  douche  was  tried  once, 
with  a  much  less  desirable  effect,  viz.,  that  of  inducing  a 
severe  and  protracted  paroxysm.  In  each  instance  subse- 
quently (two  or  three  in  number),  the  mere  preparation  for 
a  douche,  in  the  presence  of  the  patient,  had  the  effect  to 
induce  paroxysms  also.    Gold  sponging,  in  moderation  how- 
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ever,  seemed  to  produce  rather  a  soothing  effect  than  other- 
wise. 

Immediately  on  taking  charge  of  the  patient,  I  administer- 
ed a  tolerably  active  cathartic,  which  was  afterward  followed 
by  mild  aperients,  as  occasion  required.  A  seton  was  inserted 
near  the  seat  of  tenderness,  in  the  cervical  region,  antunonial 
ointment  freely  used  in  the  lumbar  region,  nitrate  of  silver 
and  assafoetida  administered  internally,  quietude  enjoined, 
and  cold  or  tepid  sponging  recommended. 

This  constituted  the  treatment  until  March  9th,  when,  not 
having  succeeded  in  inducing  a  sufficient  amount  of  counter- 
irritation,  and  paroxysms  occurring  in  unmitigated  severity, 
to  the  amount  of  one  or  two  in  the  course  of  each  twenty-four 
hours,  pure  Croton  Oil  was  freely  and  vigorously  applied  to 
the  back  part  of  the  neck.  This  produced  a  very  powerful 
impression;  since  which,  the  boy  has  not  had  one  single 
well-marked  paroxysm!  It  is  true  that  after  this  the  boy 
was  frequently  threatened  with  paroxysms,  but  the  tendency 
to  coma  and  general  convulsions  was  not  very  strong,  and  an 
erect  posture,  and  the  timely  application  of  cold  water  in 
moderation  to  the  head,  always  succeeded,  in  either  greatly 
mitigating  or  entirely  intercepting  the  paroxysm. 

At  the  expiration  of  about  four  weeks,  all  traces  of  spas- 
modic action  had  disappeared ;  and  up  to  the  present  time 
the  boy  has  had  no  symptoms  of  their  return. 

The  use  of  nitrate  of  silver  was  persevered  in  as  long  as 
spasmodic  action  remained ;  after  which,  sulphate  of  zinc, 
chalybeates,  etc.,  were  substituted  for  it.  Counter-irritation 
to  the  spine  was  continued  for  several  months. 

Stockbridoe,  March  19th,  1858. 


Mbs.  W.  is  a  lady  of  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
and  one  who,. though  formerly  in  the  enjoyment  of  tolerable 
health,  has  never  been  very  rugged.     Within  the  past  few 
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years  she  has  had  frequent  and  severe  attacks  of  both  nenral- 
gia  and  inflammaW  rheumatiBm ;  and,  twice,  within  the 
last  twelve  months,  she  has  suffered  great  inconveniences 
from  ascites  and  general  anasarca.  In  both  instances,  how- 
ever, the  dropsical  effiision  has  been  speedily  dispersed,  under 
the  influence  of  tonics,  cholagogues,  and  saline  diuretics. 
She  is  the  mother  of  three  children,  and  ever  since  the  birth 
of  her  youngest  (it  being  three  or  four  years  of  age),  she  has 
menstruated  regularly,  at  intervals  of  twenty-eight  days. 

About  the  middle  of  July  last,  during  the  discharge  of 
her  menses,  she  was  seized  with  an  excruciating  pain — the 
pain  was  no  more  severe  than  what  she  had  suffered  numerous 
times  before — in  her  head,  and,  with  a  view  to  relieve  which, 
she  made  profuse  and  long  continued  applications  of  cold 
water.  Apparently  as  the  direct  result  of  this  course  of  pro- 
cedure, she  vras,  while  yet  engaged  in  bathing  her  head,  sud- 
denly seized  with  that  species  of  vertigo  denominated  scoto- 
dinia.  Her  menses  were  also  immediately  stopped.  Her 
right  hand  and  arm  were  so  far  paralyzed,  that  there  was  a 
great  diminution  of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion.  She 
inmiediately  assumed  a  recumbent  posture,  and,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours,  as  the  vertigo  wore  away,  the  power  of  vision 
was  restored  to  her  left  eye,  but,  unfortunately,  with  her 
right,  she  was  utterly  unable  to  discern  any  object,  at  what- 
ever distance. 

This  is  the  condition  in  which  I  found  my  patient  on 
my  arrival.  The  general  appearance  of  the  eye,  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  attack,  the  catoptric  test,  &c.,  all  pointed  unmis- 
takably to  amaurosis. 

In  consideration  of  the  enfeebled  condition  of  m;^  patient, 
chalybeates  and  quinine  were  conjoined  with  mild  aperients. 
Blisters  were  applied  to  the  temples,  and  strychnine  cau- 
tiously administered  internally,  for  several  successive  days, 
until  there  was  a  slight  effect  produced  in  the  muscular  sub- 
stance of  the  paralysed  arm,  simillur  to  if  not  identical  with 
the  peculiar  effects  of  strychnine. 
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In  the  conrse  of  a  few  days^  her  arm  had  so  far  re- 
covered from  the  shock  that  she  resumed,  in  part,  the  dis- 
charge of  her  domestic  duties.  Her  sight  constantly^  and 
yet  very  slowly^  improved,  notwithstanding  she  was  subject 
to  occasional  slight  attacks  of  vertigo,  accompanied  by 
dimness  of  vision,  and  numbness  of  her  right  arm. 

At  the  expiration  of  just  four  weeks  from  the  time  of 
att€ick  (a  period  to  which  my  patient  had  looked  with 
much  anxiety),  her  menses  recurred,  accompanied  by  no 
untoward  result  or  remarkable  symptoms  of  any  kind.  Her 
general  health  has  been  very  much  improved,  and  the 
power  of  vision  has  been  so  far  restored  to  her  right  eye 
as  to  render  it,  at  the  present  time,  of  considerable  ser- 
vice to  her. 

She  is  at  the  present  time,  and  has  been  for  several 
weeks  past,  slowly  improving,  under  the  effects  of  hygienic 
treatment  simply. 

Stockbridoe,  March  22d,  1868. 


•  ♦• 


ART.  III.— Inanition. 


Bt  Thomas  Lothrop,  jr.  M.  D. 

To  "live  to  eat"  and  "to  eat  to  live"  are  proverbs  which, 
though  partaking  somewhat  of  antiquity  in  their  origin,  are 
not  so  paradoxical  when  carefully  examined  as  would  appear 
from  a  superficial  review.  They  imply  that  there  must  exist 
an  inseparable  connection  between  vitality,  on  the  one  hand| 
and  nutrition,  on  the  other.  While,  however,  the  God  of 
Nature  has  placed  the  continuation  of  life  in  such  close  rela- 
tion with  a  proper  amount  of  its  appropriate  pabulum,  there 
has  been  made  a  not  less  extensive  provision  for  the  constant, 
though  gradual,  production  of  these  materials  which  are  thus 
rendered  indispensable  in  carrying  out  His  designs.    Natri« 
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ment,  in  its  varied  forms,  the  extent  and  manner  of  whose 
application  are  but  exponents  of  the  importance  of  its  ex- 
istence^ is,  therefore,  as  widely  diffused  as  is  the  abundance 
of  vitalized  structures.  The  heavens  above  our  heads,  the 
earth  beneath  our  feet,  and  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation 
observed  on  our  every  hand,  convey  but  an  idea  of  the 
munificence  of  "Him  who  doeth  all  things  well." 

The  demand  for  nutriment  in  the  organized  kingdom 
depends  upon  the  law  that  all  vital  action,  whether  in  the 
simple  and  delicate  cell,  or  in  the  complex  mechanism  of 
man,  involves  a  change  in  the  molecular  structure  of  the 
instrument  through  which  its  manifestations  are  made.  We 
can  not  conceive  of  life,  the  more  especially  as  it  exists  in 
its  higher  forms,  unless  it  is  associated  with  some  altera-  , 
tion  or  metamorphosis,  either  constructive  or  destructive, 
which  shall  be  evident  to  our  senses.  Change,  therefore, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  the  vital  fabric,  possesses  various  modes  of  exhibition  in 
the  anitnal  as  well  as  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

In  the  simple  plant,  whose  entire  structure  is  homo- 
geneous, the  extension  of  its  fabric,  by  the  multiplication 
of  its  component  parts,  and  the  formation  of  genus  for  the 
continuance  of  the  species,  constitute  the  manner  of  appli- 
cation of  the  food  which  is  consumed.  As  we  advance  in 
the  scale  of  vegetable  life,  new  additions  are  made  to  the 
organism,  in  order  to  meet  the  higher  station  which  it  is 
designed  to  assume,  and  there  results  a  more  beautiful  and 
a  more  complicated  product.  The  expanded  leaf,  through 
whose  instrumentality  the  more  permanent  portions  of  the 
organism  are  developed,  as  in  the  formation  of  the  woody 
fibre,  is,  therefore,  the  medium  by  which  the  tender  plant, 
almost  unknown  and  unnoticed  except  to  the  "man  of 
science,"  is  raised,  by  successive  gradations,  to  the  stately 
and  robust  forest  tree,  whose  lofty  top  sweeps  the  canopy 
of  the  heavens,  and  intercepts  the  progress  of  the  fleeting 

Vol.  I.— O. 
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winds,  and  whose  very  presence  communicates  a  sentiment 
of  gMttification  and  pleasure  to  even  the  casual  observer ; 
while  the  leaf,  after  its  duty  has  been  performed,  and  the 
fragrant  flower,  after  it  has  developed  the  living  germ,  af- 
ford in  their  decay  an  instance  of  that  wastes  which  in  the 
animate  creation  constitutes  a  demand  for  food  inferior  to 
none  other. 

Growth  and  re-production  comprise,  in  the  animal  as 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  media  through  which  aliment  is 
consumed:  but  while  the  powers  of  growth  are  carried  to 
an  indefinite  extent  in  the  plant,  they  are  expended  at  a 
comparatively  early  period  in  the  animal ;  and,  hence^  the 
nutriment  which  was  employed  in  raising  the  being  to  the 
size  of  its  species,  is  uncalled  for  after  this  acme  has  beei) 
attained.  The  continued  supply  is  then  chiefly  directed  tp 
the  maintenance  of  its  integrity,  and  the  source  of  demand 
resides  in  the  retrograde  metamorphosis  which  is  progressing 
during  the  period  of  its  activity.  For  since  each  cell 
sustains  within  itself,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  independ'- 
ent  existence,  the  duration  of  which  bears  a  close  rela-» 
tion  to  its  functional  activity,  so  it  may  be  affirmed  that 
every  action  or  movement  of  the  muscular  and  nervous 
tissues,  since  they  are  made  up  of  a  congeries  of  cells, 
must  induce  a  degeneration  or  decay  of  their  structure, 
while  to  repair  this  waste,  and  to  place  the  tissue  in  a 
condition  essential  to  the  performance  of  its  several  func- 
tions, must  comprise  a  very  important  demand  for  nutri- 
ment in  the  organism. 

More  directly  dependent  than  upon  any  other  condi- 
tion is  the  continuance  of  life,  as  manifested  in  the  higher 
animals,  upon  a  proper  activity  of  the  heat-generating 
processes,  and  it  is  in  order  that  they  should  be  adapted 
to  the  continual  variations  of  external  temperature,  as  well 
as  for  the  uniform  performance  of  their  functions,  that 
the  maintenance  of  animal  heat  at  a  flxed  standard  haci 
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been  made  the  result  of  chemical  changes  similar  in  every 
regard  to  the  results  of  combustion  as  observed  externally^ 
which  certain  materials  undergo  within  the  system.  Car- 
bon, in  some  of  its  forms,  is  therefore  so  closely  allied  to 
the  existence  of  the  being,  that,  without  it,  life  would  be- 
come extinct. 

It  is  through  the  operation  of  these  various  demands 
which  are  progressing  during  life,  that  food  becomes  an  in- 
dispensible  requisite  to  the  continuance  of  vitality ;  growth, 
re-production,  repair  of  waste,  and  the  production  of  animal 
heat  are,  therefore,  directly  dependent  upon  a  proper  supply 
of  nutritive  materials,  and,  if  provided,  the  being  lives, 
grows,  brings  forth  its  like  which  are  to  follow  in  its  foot- 
steps, while  beauty,  symmetry,  and  perfection  itself  presides 
over  the  entire  organization. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  should  arise  an  entire, 
or  even  a  partial,  withdrawal  of  these  essential  materials, 
the  demands  for  food  preserve  all  their  activity,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  other  sources,  it  has  been  wisely  provided  that 
absorption  of  the  surplus  stores  which  have  been  laid  aside 
in  the  hidden  recesses  of  the  organism  should  commence, 
and  subsequently  of  the  tissues  themselves.  The  adipose 
substances,  of  whicli  more  or  less  are  always  deposited  in 
the  cellular  tissues,  are  taken  up  by  the  lymphatics,  which 
are  ever  ready  to  meet  the  emergency,  and  the  nitrogenized 
tissues,  which  are  thrown  broad-cast  throughout  the  entire 
system,  suffer  a  diminution  in  size  and  weight,  and  by 
these  means  the  being  is  enabled  to  prolong  its  life  during 
a  much  longer  period  than  would  be  possible  under  any 
other  circumstances.  When,  however,  all  the  heat-generat- 
ing and  tissue-nourishing  materials  have  been  absorbed, 
and  nothing  more  remains  in  the  system  for  its  support, 
death  ensues,  as  an  inevitable  result:  internal  change  has 
been  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  rendered  the 
fabric  unfit  for  the  sustenance  of  vital  action. 
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From  thiSj  I  am  led  to  the  consideration  of  those  cir- 
cnmstances  which  either  directly  cause  or  indirectly  conduce 
to  the  production  of  inanition.  Nothing  would  appear 
more  evident,  even  to  the  untutored  intellect,  than  the 
proposition  that  it  results  from  an  entire  withdrawal  of  an 
appropriate  pabulum.  Starvation,  however,  is  not  less  a 
product  of  a  total  abstinence  from  nutriment  than  of  a 
deficiency  in  quantity,  or  an  inferiority  in  quality.  In  the 
animate  creation  there  is  a  more  intimate  dependence  upon 
a  certain  amount  of  nutritive  matter  than  in  the  inanimate ; 
for  a  quantity  which  would  be  inadequate  to  the  support 
of  the  former,  would  enable  the  plant  to  maintain  an  ex- 
istence, although  its  fabric  would  be  dwindled  down  to  the 
feeble  and  unimposing  dwarf,  while,  on  the  contrary,  that 
which  would  raise  the  vegetable  to  a  size  scarcely  to  be 
compared  to  its  species,  would  not  influence  in  the  least 
the  development  of  the  animal,  for  its  stature  is  restrained 
within  definite  and  uniform  limits,  which  are  rarely  ex- 
ceeded in  any  great  degree. 

There  is  observed  a  peculiar  adaptation  of  means  to 
end,  present  in  every  want  of  the  human  organism,  and  no 
single  organic  base  is  able  to  meet  every  end  to  which  the 
various  functions  are  subservient.  Every  organ  or  series  of 
organs  pursue  "the  even  tenor  of  their  way,"  elaborating 
materials  for  the  ultimate  nutrition  of  the  system  as  long 
as  the  means  are  provided  by  which  its  action  can  be  kept 
up.  The  nervo-muscular  tissues  require  for  their  sustenance 
those  articles  of  which  nitrogen  or  azote  forms  the  basis  ; 
and  it  is  immaterial  whether  this  element  is  introduced 
into  the  system  through  the  medium  of  the  white  of  egg, 
the  chief  ingredient  of  which  is  albumen ;  the  curd  of  milk, 
or  casein ;  the  grain  of  wheat,  or  gluten ;  or  the  seed  of 
the  pea,  or  legumen ;  for  each  of  these  organic  bases  con- 
tains the  elements  of  which  these  important  tissues  are  com- 
posed.     But  since  there  are  other  wants  which  the  pro- 
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teinaceous  substances  can  not  supply,  the  system,  when 
none  other  is  ingested,  soon  manifests  its  condition  by  a 
feeling  of  disgust,  which  retards  digestion,  and  finally  de- 
velopes  all  the  symptoms  of  inanition,  death  closing  the 
scene. 

Each  of  these  classes  of  aliments  have  their  appropriate 
duties  assigned  them ;  and  without  a  combination  in  such 
proportion  that  the  requirements  of  the  structure  are  ful- 
filled, inanition  as  certainly  ensues  as  if  there  had  been  not 
a  single  particle  of  nutriment  ingested. 

But,  while  we  are  induced  to  attribute  the  occurrence 
of  inanition  to  an  absence  of  food  or  its  imperfect  quality, 
we  can  not  overlook  those  general  and  prevalent  conditions 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  degeneracy  everywhere 
manifested  in  the  present  state  of  the  human  race.  Our 
habits,  manners,  and  customs,  upon  investigation,  unfold 
the  most  fruitful  circumstances  which  would  lead  to  inani- 
tion either  morally  or  physically.  The  artificial  elements 
of  our  lives  predominate  to  such  an  extent  over  the  na- 
tural, that  it  alone  is  the  source  of  much  of  that  diseased 
action  which  is  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  practitioner  of 
medicine  for  the  application  of  his  therapeutical  knowledge. 
The  physical  organization  of  the  present  generation  is  actu- 
ally starved  from  a  want  of  performance  of  those  duties 
which  the  God  of  Nature  has  ordained  to  be  inseparably 
connected  with  pure  and  untarnished  health.  The  imper- 
fectly developed  frame,  the  pale  and  emaciated  countenance, 
and  the  general  unhealthy  appearance,  which  we  regret  is 
far  too  prevalent,  are  only  symptoms  of  starvation,  which 
have  been  brought  on  from  a  deprivation  of  the  pure  air, 
and  invigorating  light  of  heaven,  exercise,  and  a  total  non- 
observance  of  those  hygienic  rules  so  essential  to  the  pre- 
servation of  "life's  greatest  blessing." 

{To  he  Concluded  in  the  August  No.) 
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ftelief  for  the  Insane. 

There  is  no  class,  for  the  relief  of  whicli  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  provide,  more  deserving  of  prompt 
-eflfbrt  in  their  behalf  than  the  insane.  More  helpless  for 
their  own  good  than  any  other  class  of  unfortunates  — 
in  many  instances  a  source  of  danger  to  themselves  and 
their  fellow -beings,  and  requiring  removal  from  familiar 
scenes  and  faces,  together  with  kind  and  wholesome  re- 
straint, as  almost  a  sine  qua  non  for  successful  treatment, 
which  latter  circumstances  can  not  be  secured  in  any, 
even  the  best  homes,  —  they  appeal  for  provision  with  a 
claim  which  should  admit  of  no  denial.  Other  interests 
may  be  permitted  to  suflfer ;  prisons  may  be  left  to  di- 
lapidate and  permit  prisoners  to  escape ;  the  indigent  sick, 
in  the  absence  of  hospitals,  may  be  left  to  languish  in 
poverty-striken  homes  or  badly-ventilated  and  illy-appointed 
almshouses ;  but  the  evil  arising  from  any,  or  even  all 
of  these  conditions  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  which 
results  from  the  neglect  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of 
the  insane.  Diseases  of  the  body  truly  excite  pity,  com- 
miseration, and  sympathy ;  but  what  sight  so  painful,  what 
form  of  disease  so  earnestly  calls  forth  the  sympathy  of  the 
philanthropist,  as  that  of  a  diseased  intellect  ?  A  disease 
which  is  fed  by  the  very  distortions  of  its  own  creation, 
and  from  which  is  derives  such  nourishment  as  to  baffle 
*oftentimes   the  most   skillful  management,   is    indeed    one 
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which  should  call  forth    the    most   earnest    endeavors  for 
its  relief. 

The  blind  and  the  deaf  are  truly  to  be  commiserated — 
the  one  never  hears  the  voice  of  love  and  friendship  or 
the  thrilling  notes  of  music— one  important  means  of  ob- 
taining a  knowledge  of  his  relation  to  the  world  about 
him  is  cut  oflf;  the  other,  still  more  miserable,  gropes 
his  desolate  way  through  one  enduring  night.  But  to 
them  both,  however,  sources  of  pleasure  are  still  open; 
the  deaf  gazes  upon  nature's  beauty  with  a  gladsome 
heart,  and  reciprocates  affection's  endearing  glance  ;  while, 
to  the  blind,  the  voice  and  caress  of  love  are  sweet,  and 
nature  greets  him  with  her  music  and  her  fragrance.  But 
what  of  comfort  or  pleasure  is  left  to  the  insane  ?  All  is 
distortion  and  misconception.  The  victim  of  his  own  fears 
and  suspicions,  he  becomes  a  source  of  anxiety  and  danger 
to  others.  Thus  philanthropy  and  self-protection  alike  point 
to  adequate  provision  for  this  unfortunate  class. 

The  nature  of  the  treatment  which  the  insane  require 
constitutes  another  and  powerful  reason  for  prompt  and 
sufficient  provision  for  them.  As  a  basis  for  all  treatment, 
old  associations  must  be  broken  up ;  the  patient  must  be 
removed  from  familiar  scenes  and  faces  among  which  the 
mind  has  become  deranged,  and  which  are  closely  associated 
with  the  deranged  perceptions ;  and  a  certain  degree  of 
seclusion  and  restraint,  varying  in  different  cases,  must  be 
instituted.  These  indications  can  be  fulfilled  only  in  in- 
stitutions devoted  expressly  to  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate 
class  whose  wants  we  are  considering.  Adequate  provision 
for  this  class  can  be  made  in  no  other  way.  There  is  but 
one  place  where  an  insane  patient  can  be  properly  treated^ 
and  that  is  in  a  hospital  or  asylum  for  the  class  to  which 
he  belongs.  In  no  home  can  appropriate  and  efficient  treat- 
ment be  instituted;  and  if  it  could,  still  the  old  associa- 
tions and  familiar  scenes  in  which  the   patient's  mind  has. 
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gone  astray^  surround  him,  and  by  their  distortions  feed 
the  insatiable  disease.  The  influence  of  a  new  locality,  new 
faces,  and  surroundings,  where  obedience  to  superior  author- 
ity is  observed  by  all — by  servants,  nurses,  and  subordinate 
physicians,  must  be  secured  before  any  treatment  can  exert 
its  full  degree  of  benefit. 

The  treatment,  too,  of  the  insane  requires  special  at- 
tention, study,  and  practice,  such  as  can  not  be  realized 
in  the  general  practice  of  any  physician.  Physicians  must 
be  educated  to  this  especial  practice,  in  order  to  become  at 
all  skilled  in  the  management  which  the  insane  require. 

It  would  seem,  then,  to  be  an  unquestionable  duty  of 
the  State  to  provide  for  the  proper  treatment  of  this  un- 
fortunate class  of  the  diseased :  not  reluctantly,  tardily, 
and  meagerly,  but  promptly,  efficiently,  and  amply.  In- 
deed, most  States  acknowledge  this  duty  by  a  prompt  and 
energetic  response.  Before  the  burning  of  the  Utica  Asylum, 
the  State  of  New  York  had  expended  upon  that  single 
institution  over  $600,000.  The  asylum  was  full,  and  was 
obliged  to  refuse  admittance  to  patients  from  other  States. 
Patients  from  Michigan  were  obliged  to  seek  admission 
elsewhere,  and  often  in  vain.  The  Peninsular  State,  with 
all  her  prosperity,  with  her  railroads  and  cities,  her  asylums 
for  the  deaf  and  blind,  her  University,  colleges,  and  schools, 
has  permitted  her  insane  population  to  seek  abroad  the 
desired  relief!  For  the  last  seven  years  the  Legislature  of 
Michigan  has  been  doling  out  paltry  appropriations  for  her 
first  asylum  for  the  insane — ^appropriations  so  paltry  that  the 
unfinished  work  is  hardly  prevented  from  going  to  a  decay 
almost  as  hopeless  as  that  of  some  of  the  intellects  which 
it  was  intended  to  receive.  It  is  with  shame  that  we  re- 
cord the  fact,  that,  with  more  or  less  insane  inmates  in 
almost  every  almshouse  and  jai]  in  the  State,  there  is  not 
humanity  enough  in  the  Legislature  of  Michigan  to  secure 
the   requisite   provision   for    this   unfortunate   class.      One 
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hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum  should  be  appropriated 
to  the  asylum,  until  it  is  fully  furnished  and  equipped  for 
the  reception  of  patients. 

We  appeal  to  the  physicians  of  the  State  to  interest 
themselves  in  this  matter.  It  is  in  your  power  to  accom- 
plish great  good  in  behalf  of  the  cause  which  we  are  ad- 
vocating. Let  your  exertions  then  be  put  forth,  and  show 
yourselves  indeed  messengers  of  mercy.  G. 


The  Ethical  Power  of  the  American  Medical  i880ciation. 

The  question  is  often  asked  by  persons  not  fully  under- 
standing the  comparative  condition  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Profession  before  and  since  the  organization  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  relations  of  that  or- 
ganization to  the  Profession,  and  its  marked  eifects  upon 
it,  What  good  has  that  Body  accomplished.?  To  answer 
this  question  fully,  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  brief 
article ;  but  we  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  one  feature  of  the  Association — to  one  item  of  its  ef- 
fects— namely,  to  its  ethical  or  moral  power  in  controlling 
the  professional  conduct  of  its  members,  and,  indeed,  of  all 
who  claim  to  belong  to  the  regular  medical  fraternity. 

The  Association  consisting  of  representatives  of  Medical 
Societies,  Medical  Schools,  and  Hospitals,  in  every  part  of 
the  United  States,  and  each  individual  once  a  rej)resenta- 
tive  becoming  thereby  a  permanent  member  of  the  Body, 
a  large  portion  of  the  leading  men  in  the  Profession  through- 
out the  country  are  included  in  its  list  of  members.  There 
is  scarcely  a  town  of  any  considerable  size  within  the  bounds 
of  the  nation,  which  does  not  contain  one  or  more  mem- 
bers of  this  organization,  and  its  high-toned  code  of  ethics 
is  adopted  by  nearly  all  State  and  Local  Societies,  and  has 
become  the  conmion  law  of  the  Profession.  He  who  openly 
and   habituallv  violates   that   code   can    not   maintain  an 
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honorable  position  among  his  professional  brethren,  but  is 
regarded  as  an  outlaw  and  an  alien  from  the  commonwealth 
of  legitimate  medicine.  No  man  of  honorable  pride,  or  who 
wishes  to  preserve  his  proper  self-respect,  and  the  con- 
fidence of  his  professional  brethren,  can  act  regardless  of 
the  code  of  ethics ;  and  in  proportion  as  that  code  is 
strictly  obeyed,  will  be  the  harmony,  the  honor,  and  the 
usefulness  of  the  Profession. 

But  does  the  Association  enforce  its  laws  upon  its 
members  ?  Has  it  the  power  to  inflict  penalties  upon  those 
who  violate  its  rules  ?  Indeed,  has  it  not !  Let  the  en- 
quiry be  made  of  any  who  were  present  at  its  late  meet- 
ing at  Washington,  and  the  answer  will  neither  be  hesita- 
ting nor  doubtful.  It  is  true  no  fines  are  levied,  no  one's 
liberty  is  restricted,  nor  any  of  his  natural  rights  invaded 
in  the  infliction  of  penalties.  The  power  is  purely  a  onoral 
one,  but  of  such  force  as  no  one  having  an  appreciation  of 
moral  qualities  can  easily  withstand.  The  direct  penalties 
of  the  Association  extend  no  further  than  to  reprimand 
and  expulsion ;  but  a  reprimand  from  such  a  Body  as 
this,  composed  of  a  large  portion  of  the  wise  and  distin- 
guished of  the  Profession,  and  representing  a  constituency 
commensurate  with  its  bounds,  can  not  be  lightly  esteemed ; 
and  an  expulsion  from  such  a  Body  would  be  attended  with 
consequences  of  loss  of  professional  position  and  character, 
which  no  man  or  set  of  men  can  well  aflfbrd  to  endure. 

There  is  then  a  moral  strength,  a  positive  power,  in  the 
Association,  which  can  enforce  its  rules ;  and  judging  from 
what  we  have  already  witnessed,  there  is  every  disposition 
to  exert  that  strength,  and  to  rigidly  exercise  that  power. 
Much  time  was  consumed  at  the  last  meeting  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  subjects  connected  with  the  exercise  of  discipline 
—  time  which  was  precious,  and  which  many  thought 
should  have  been  occupied  in  hearing  scientific  papers, 
several  of  such  papers  costing  their  authors  much  labor. 
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being  in  the  hands  of  the  secretaries  of  which  not  even 
synopses  were  read — but,  after  all  was  over,  few  regrets 
were  expressed,  in  view  of  the  benefits  arising  from  the 
demonstration  of  the  Association's  moral  power  which  oc- 
cored.  We  imagine  few  hereafter,  who  regard  their  position 
in  the  Profession,  will,  under  whatever  plea  of  friendship, 
humanity,  personal  rights,  or  even  conscience,  step  aside 
from  the  strict  path  indicated  by  the  code  of  ethics  or 
other  rules  of  the  Association. 

We  repeat  that  no  man  or  set  of  men  regarding  their 
position  in  the  Profession,  can  afford  to  disregard  the  rea- 
sonable and  just  demands  of  the  Association — can  afford 
to  violate  its  rules  enacted  for  the  general  good.  Let  those 
consider  this  view,  if  any  there  are,  who  contemplate,  in 
any  contingency,  pursuing  a  course  contrary  to  the  specific 
rules  deliberately  enacted  by  this  Body  for  the  general  har- 
mony, advancement,  and  elevation  of  the  Profession. 

The  American  Medical  Association  is  now  firmly  estab- 
lished. It  has  survived  its  period  of  infancy — it  has  put 
on  its  armor  of  strength ;  and  if  hereafter  it  be  temperately 
and  judiciously  conducted,  its  power  for  good  can  scarcely 
be  computed.  A.  B.  P. 


Leeches. 

A  constant  supply  of  healthy  and  vigorous  foreign  va- 
rieties of  these  animals  is  considered,  by  practitioners  in 
those  districts  where  they  can  be  afforded  cheaply,  to  be 
an  invaluable  aid  in  practice.  The  cheapening  of  them 
in  this  country,  where  they  have  hitherto  borne  so  high 
a  price,  we  must  consider  no  small  benefit  to  community. 
To  the  enterprize  and  experience  of  Mr.  Witte,  of  New 
York  (prominent  in  that  market  for  the  jpast  twenty-five 
years,  as  an  importer  of  Leeches)  is  due  the  credit  for 
first  accomplishing  the  above   benefits,   as  he  now  offers, 
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through  his  own  house  and  of  those  of  his  agents^  fresh 
and  healthy  Swedish  and  Hungarian  Leeches,  at  prices 
which  will  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  aU  requiring 
their  aid. 

In  view  of  an  increased  use  of  Leeches  in  the  interior, 
where  they  are  now  employed  to  a  limited  extent  only, 
it  has  been  suggested  to  us  to  state,  for  the  benefit  of 
our  readers  who  may  not  be  familiar  with  their  use,  the 
most  practicable  methods  of  preserving  and  applying  them. 

Leeches  are  sent  out  by  dealers  usually  in  boxes  filled 
with  marsh-sod  and  clay.  It  is  best  that  they  should  be 
kept  in  this ;  all  the  care  they  then  require,  is  to  occa- 
sionally moisten  the  earth,  and  remove  the  dead  or  sickly 
Leeches,  if  there  be  any.  The  box  should  be  kept  in  a 
moderately  cool  cellar.  If  more  convenient  to  keep  them 
in  water,  a  suitable  jar  should  be  provided,  in  the  cover 
of  which  are  fine  perforations,  to  allow  of  a  circulation 
of  air.  Bain  water  should  be  employed,  and  changed 
daily  in  summer,  though  less  often  will  answer  in  winter, 
always  observing  to  remove  dead  and  sickly  ones,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  rest,  as  the  diseases  affecting  Leeches  are 
mostly  epidemic  in  their  character. 

It  is  necessary,  in  applying  Leeches,  that  the  part  to 
be  leeched  should  be  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  smell 
of  medicine  or  perspiration.  Handle  the  Leeches  always 
carefully,  and  with  clean  hands.  Having  determined  upon 
the  number  to  be  used,  place  them  in  a  cupping-glass, 
wineglass,  or  even  in  the  bottom  part  of  a  chip  pill-box, 
and  invert  it  over  the  part  affected.  It  is  often  desir- 
able to  partly  fill  the  cupping-glass  with  water,  as  they 
will  bite  more  readily  when  covered  by  it.  When  they 
have  attached  themselves,  the  cup  can  be  gently  removed, 
and  the  part  surrounded  by]  a  soft  cloth,  which  will  absorb 
the  moisture  and  blood,  and  catch  the  Leeches  when  they 
drop  off. 
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It  often  occurs  that  Leeches,  from  some  unknown  cauae^ 
can  not  be  made  to  bite  by  ordinary  means.  We  have 
found  that,  with  such,  the  best  success  attends  a  slight 
scarification  of  the  affected  part,  and  the  subsequent  ap* 
plication  of  the  Leech,  by  holding  it  in  a  soft  dry  towel, 
and  directing  its  head  to  the  scarified  part,  withdrawing 
it  a  little  as  it  reaches  it,  thus  compelling  it  to  fix  thereat. 
Vinegar,  milk,  molasses,  etc.,  are  useless  and  unnecessary 
to  incite  Leeches  to  bite. 

For  the  application  of  Leeches  to  the  gums,  to  the 
neck  of  the  uterus,  tubes  are  made,  by  means  of  which 
the  Leech  is  compelled  to  attach  itself  to  any  spot  de« 
sired. 

Pereira  states  that  ^^  Several  circumstances  affect  the 
fixing  of  Leeches ;  as  the  condition  of  the  animal  whether 
healthy  or  otherwise;  the  nature  or  condition  of  the  part 
to  which  it  is  applied;  thus  Leeches  will  not  readily  at- 
tached themselves  to  the  soles  of  the  feet  or  the  palm 
of  the  hands,  or  to  the  hairy  parts — the  presence,  of 
grease,  vinegar,  salt,  and  some  other  substances  will  prevent 
them  from  biting.  Durheims  says  Leeches  will  not  bite 
those  under  the  influence  of  sulphur,  on  account  of  the 
evolution  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  by  the  skin.  The  ef- 
fluvia or  vapors  of  the  room,  as  the  fumes  of  tobacco, 
sulphur,  vinegar,  will  prevent  their  biting,  or  even  cause 
them  suddenly  to  fall  off." 

If  a'  flow  of  blood  greater  than  that  swallowed  by 
the  Leech  is  desired,  it  must  be  excited,  after  the  Leech 
drops  off,  by  warm  fomentations  or  poultices. 

The  flow  of  blood  from  Leech-bites  is  best  checked 
by  compression  with  lint,  or  the  introduction  of  cone- 
shaped  plugs  of  it  into  the  wound,  by  me^ns  of  a  probe; 
the  usual  haemostatics  may  also  be  used. 

It  is  not  recommended  that  LcechoK  once  used  be  pre- 
served ;   but  if  they  an*  kept  for  future  uhc,  they  should 
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not  be  stripped  between  the  fingers  nor  placed  upon  salt 
(the  first  kills  them  outright^  and  the  second  blisters  them) 
but  they  should  be  placed  in  a  jar  apart  from  those  not 
used,  changing  the  water  occasionally,  and  when  they  have 
digested  the  blood  they  are  gorged  with,  they  will  gener- 
ally bite  readily  again. 

It  is  thought  by  many  that  the  bite  of  a  Leech  once 
used  for  bleeding  a  person  suffering  of  an  infectious  dis- 
ease, may  be  the  means  of  communicating  it  to  others. 

F.  S. 

Clinical  In8tractlon. 

We  regret  that  a  communication  on  this  subject  from  our 
friend,  Dr.  Z.  Pitcher,  owing  to  even  an  overplus  of  matter 
already  in  type  when  it  was  received,  is  compelled  to  lie  over 
until  our  next  No. 


Prol)M8orlal  Cbanges. 

The  place  rendered  vacant  in  this  Institution,  by  the 
recent  lamented  death  of  Prof.  J.  K.  Mitchel,  has  been 
filled  by  the  election  of  Prof.  Dickson,  well  known  through- 
out the  country  as  an  accomplished  gentleman  and  scholar^ 
an  elegant  writer,  an  able  physician,  and  an  agreeable  and 
successful  teacher.  We  congratulate  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege on  the  acquisition  of  so  eloquent  and  popular  a 
teacher,  while  we  extend  our  congratulations  to  our  friend, 
for  his  accession  to  so  important  a  position  in  the  largest 
Medical  School  in  this  country.  We  can  but  express  our 
wish  and  belief  that  the  connexion  will  prove  one  highly 
agreeable  to  all  parties  concerned. 

We  learn  that  the  place  made  vacant  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Prof.  Dickson,  in  the  Charleston  Medical  College, 
is  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  P.  C.  Gaillard,  of 
OharleBton.    We  do  not  positively  know  how  Dr.  Gaillarb 
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will  lecture  to  a  class  of  Medical  Students  on  the  Practice 
of  Medicine;  but  this  we  can  say^  that  if  he  makes  as 
good  a  teacher  as  he  is  a  writer  and  a  man^  it  will  be 
difficulty  indeed,  to  find  his  superior.  This  is  our  deliberate 
judgment,  and  we  are  sure  that  all  who  know  Dr.  G-.  will 
sustain  the  opinion.  We  heartily  wish  him  in  his  new 
situation  that  large  measure  of  success  which,  we  are  con- 
fident, he  deserves. 

The  Chair  of  Surgery,  in  the  Charleston  School,  vacated 
by  the  resignation  of  Prof.  Giddings,  is  filled  by  the  ap« 
pointment  of  Dr.  J.  J.  Chisolm.  We  have  not  the  plea- 
sure of  personally  knowing  Dr.  C,  but  have  no  doubt  a 
good  selection  has  been  made.  We  shall  expect  to  hear 
of  the  continued  prosperity  of  this  well  established  school. 

A.  B.  P. 

Hew  Medical  Periodicals. 

Three  new  Medical  Journals  have  lately  made  their  ap« 
pearance, — one  in  Portland,  Maine,  and  two  in  Savannah, 
Georgia.  The  Georgia  Journals  are  bi-monthly ;  the  Maine, 
monthly — the  two  former  consisting  of  72  pages  each  of 
printed  matter,  at  $2.00  per  annum  ;  the  latter  of  48  pages 
at  $3.00  per  annum. 

The  name  of  the  Georgia  Journal  first  appearing  is  the 
Oglethorpe  Medical  Journal,  and  is  edited  by  Drs.  Bybd 
and  Steele  ;  and  that  of  the  other  Tlie  Savannah  Journal 
of  Medicine,  edited  by  Drs.  Sullivan,  Harbis,  and  Ar« 
KOLD.  The  Maine  Journal  is  called  The  Maine  Medical  and 
Surgical  Beporter,  and  is  conducted  by  Drs.  Bichardson 
and  CuMMiNGR. 

We  welcome  all  three  of  these  Journals  to  our  ex- 
change list;  and  will  take  the  liberty  to  caution  our  Sa- 
vannah cotemporaries  against  personal  controversies  in  their 
pages,  assuring  them  that  such  controversies  are  generally, 
'4ike  the  troubled  sea,  continually  casting  up  mire  and 
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dirt."  Perhaps  the  caution  will  be  regarded  as  nnneoes* 
sary ;  but  four  Medical  Journals  in  the  State  of  Georgia, 
and  two  in  a  city  no  larger  than  Savannah,  seem  to  indi- 
cate a  diversity  of  local  interests  and  feelings,  and  these, 
up  North,  are  apt  to  find  expression,  when  such  facilities 
exist  as  are  afforded  by  such  a  number  of  periodicals  so 
near  each  other. 

Of  the  gentlemen  connected  with  these  enterprises,  we 
are  personally  acquainted  with  only  Prof.  K.  D.  Arnold 
of  the  Savannah  Journal  of  Medicine,  and  if  the  rest 
equal  him  in  energy  and  talent,  many  new  and  valuable 
contributions  will  be  added  to  our  periodical  literature,  and 
the  cause  of  science  will,  by  these  Journals,  be  materially 
advanced.  A.  B.  P. 

Omission  Corrected. 

In  our  Keport  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  in  the  last  No.  of  the  Journal,  by 
some  unaccountable  omission  in  the  record  from  which  we 
copied,  two  of  the  Special  Committees  appointed  to  report 
at  the  next  meeting  at  Louisville  were  not  given. 

One  of  them  was  the  Committee  on  Blood  Corpuscles; 
our  learned  colleague,  Prof.  A.  Sager,  chairman.  The 
other  was  on  The  Fons  Varolii^  Medulla  Oblongata,  and 
Spinal  Marrow; — their  Pathology  and  Therapeutics ;  Dr. 
S.  B.  BiCHARDSON,  of  Ky.,  chairman. 

Both  of  these  gentlemen  will  doubtless  make  able  Be- 
ports  upon  the  abstruse  subjects  selected.  A.  B.  P. 

An  Ingenious  XoTelty, 

In  the  way  of  Soda  -Water  and  Sjrrup  Apparatus,  is  of- 
fered this  season  for  the  consideration  of  Pharmaceutists  and 
others  designing  to  add  the  sale  of  this  agreeable  and  whole- 
some beverage  to  their  business.     It  is  a  patented  arrange- 
voL.  I.— p. 
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ment^  called  Nichols'  Syrup  Apparatus,  in  which  any  number 
of  syrups,  and  the  soda  itself,  are  drawn  from  one  and  the 
same  orifice  in  the  draught-stand,  which  sits  upon  the  coun- 
ter. By  this  means,  an  infinite  amount  of  trouble  is  done 
away.  The  draught-stand  is,  of  itself,  a  cooler,  and  the 
syrups  are  also  kept  in  ice,  insuring  cold  soda  always  with 
but  small  expense  for  ice. 

We  think  this  idea  of  Dr.  Nichols  a  capital  one,  and 
that  the  arrangement  forms  an  exceedingly  attractive  novelty 
to  a  store,  nothing  being  more  mystifying  to  the  uninitiated 
customer  than  to  see  any  and  every  syrup  coming  at  request, 
as  also  the  soda-water,  and  all  out  of  the  same  orifice.  A 
specimen  of  this  apparatus,  in  working  order,  may  now  be 
seen  at  the  drug  store  of  Higby  &  Stearns,  in  this  city, 
who  will  receive  orders  therefor. 


Qaera's  Cod  Liver  Oil  Jelly. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  Jelly 
of  Cod  Liver  Oil,  prepared  by  Queru,  Practical  Chemist, 
of  New  York.  This  preparation  possesses  the  advantage  of 
disguising,  in  a  great  measure,  the  odor  and  taste  of  this 
valuable  agent,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  gelatinous 
portion  form  but  15  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  We  have  ex- 
amined this  Jelly,  and  find  it  to  fulfil  the  end  desired  in 
thus  being  masked,  and  as  it  moreover  has  the  approval 
of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  we  can  confidently 
recommend  it  to  the  Profession. 


.Selttteb  ^rlirles. 


-♦♦♦- 


Case  of  DiBbetfs  Melllti». 


Trkatbd  bt  JosKrii  Jones,  A.M.  M. D.. 

FrofBWor  of  PhTaioa  and  Natoral  Tbaolocj  in  the  Untrpnilty  of  Georgia,  Atbeni :  ProfcMor  of  Chemlatrj  Mid 

Pbarmaoy  in  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia,  Augoeta :  fonncrly  Prorestor  of  Medical 

Chemistry  in  the  Medical  College  of  SaTannah. 


Irish  laborer,  entered  the  Savannah  Marine  Hospital  and  Poor  House,  July 
17th,  1857:  age  24;  height  5  feet  7  inches;  light  hair,  blue  eyes,  scanty 
reddish-yellow  whiskers ;  greatly  emaciated — anns  and  legs  resemble  those 
of  a  skeleton;  ankles  oedematous.  Weight,  in  health,  140  lbs.;  now,  it 
can  not  be  more  than  90  lbs. 

Complained  of  continued  pain  in  his  head  and  bones,  loss  of  strength, 
a  voracious  appetite,  insatiable  thirst,  disordered  digestion,  and  a  continued 
and  exhausting  diarrhoea. 

Had  no  fever  and  no  enlargement  of  liver  or  spleen.  Upon  physical 
exploration,  the  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs  appeared  to  be  normal. 

The  attempt  was  made  to  arrest  the  diarrhoea.  Hope*s  Mixture  pro- 
duced a  temporary  effect,  but  did  not  an'est  the  w^aste  of  tissue.  Opium, 
chalk  mixture,  and  the  usual  remedies  for  diarrhoea,  were  administered. 
They  checked  the  diarrhoea  temporarily,  but  did  not  arrest  the  waste  of 
tissue  and  loss  of  muscular  and  nervous  force. 

His  diet  was  strictly  guarded.  It  was  found  that  the  greater  portion 
of  the  meat  which  he  ate,  passed  entirely  through  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  was  voided  in  the  form  of  fetid  undigested  masses. 

The  patient  was  placed  upon  farinaceous  diet, — arrow-root,  rice,  and 
boiled  milk  and  rice.  Under  this  regimen,  the  stools  became  less  numer- 
ous, and  improved  in  appearance,  but  the  destruction  of  tissue  and  loss  of 
power  was  not  arrested. 

External  applications  had  no  effect  whatever  upon  the  pain  in  his  head 
and  limbs.  Strychnia,  in  small  doses,  failed  to  strengthen  his  digestive 
apparatus  and  nervous  system. 

This  treatment  was  continued  for  three  weeks,  and  during  this  time 
his  progress  was  steadily  downwards.  His  tissues  continued  to  wisie 
•Jkway,  and  his  strength  every  day  grew  less. 
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August  7th.     Pulse,  70.  ( Temperature  of  Atmosphere  .        .81**  P.. 

•]  Temperature  of  Hand  96^1 

Respiration,  19.  ( Temperature  under  Tongue    .        .  100^ 

August  8th.     Pulse,  64.  C  Temperature  of  Atmosphere  .  81^  F.. 

^Temperature  of  Hand  .         97i® 

Respiration,  18.  ( Temperature  under  Tongue    .        .  100^ 

Examiiiation  of  Urine, — Reaction  slightly  acid. 

Specific  gravity,  1040. 

Of  a  light  straw-color,  clear  limpid,  resembling  the  urine  of  a  female  suf- 
fering with  hysteria.  The  resemblance  extended  only  to  the  color  and 
amount  passed.  The  high  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  of  this  patient,  at 
once  distinguished  it  from  the  abundant  light  colored  urine  often  passed  by 
hysterical  females.  The  amount  of  urine  passed  by  this  patient  during  the 
twenty-four  hours,  varied  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  gallons — an  enor- 
mous quantity,  considering  his  reduced  state,  and  the  large  amount  of 
solid  matters  held  in  solution  in  the  urine. 

Trohmer^s,  Moore^s,  and  the  fermentation  tests,  and  the  rapid  forma- 
tion of  the  Torula  Cerevisiae,  gave  unequivocal  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
grape  sugar  in  large  amount. 

Chemical  analysis  showed  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  was 
due,  in  great  measure,  to  the  large  amount  of  grape  sugar  which  it  held  in 
solution. 

Examination  of  Blood. — Specific  gravity  of  Blood        .        .     1043*2 

Specific  gravity  of  Serum    .        .         1022.2 

Coagulation  of  the  blood  commenced  in  a  few  minutes  after  it  was  drawn^ 
and  the  clot  was  firm. 

Under  the  microscope,  the  colored  corpuscles  were  normal  in  color 
and  form.  They  had  a  great  tendency  to  stick  together  and  form  rolls,  aa. 
in  the  blood  of  inflammation,  and  in  the  blood  of  the  horse. 

This  phenomenon  resembled,  in  all  respects,  that  which  occurs  in  welt 
marked  cases  of  inflammation. 

The  colorless  corpuscles  appeared  to  be  deficient  in  numbers. 

Serum  of  a  light  straw-color.  When  the  serum  was  mixed  with  an. 
equal  quantity  of  water,  and  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
sufficient  to  neutralize  its  alkaline  reaction,  no  coagulation  took  place,  even 
after  prolonged  boiling. 

Nitric  acid  produced  prompt  coagulation  of  the  albumen  of  the  serum. 


Water 

In  1000  parts  of  Blood      888-510 

In  1000  parts  of  Serum    922-841 

(l)In  1000  parts  of  Liquor 


Solid  Matters 

In  1000  parts  of  Blood  161  •49a 
In  1000  parts  of  Serum  77-669 
(l)In  1000  parts  of  Liquor 


Sanguinis  .        .     919*089  {  Sanguinis  80*961 

(2)  In  1000  parts  of  Liquor  (2)  In  1000  pwls  of  Liquor 


Sanguinis         .        .     887*389  >  Sanguinis         .        .     112*661 


Selected  Articles. 
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Fixed  Salink  Co>'ptitiip.\t«* 

In  100(1  parts  of  Blood 

In  1000  parts  of  Serum 

Xl)In  1000  parts  of  Liquor  SanguiniH    . 

%i)  In  1000  parts  of  Liquor  Sanguinis 

In  Blood  Corpuscles  of  1000  parts  of  Blood 
In  1000  parts  of  Dried  Blood  Corpuscles 
In  1000  parts  of  Moist  Blood  Corpuscles  . 
In  1000  parts  of  Dried  Residue  of  Blood 
In  1000  parts  of  Dried  Residue  of  Serum 

'(l)In  1000  parts  of  Dried  Residue  of  Liquor  Sanguinis 

(2)  In  1000  parts  of  Dried  Residue  of  Liquor  Sanguinis 
In  Solid  Matters  of  Serum  of  1000  parts  of  Blood 


Water 


1000  Parts  op  Blood  Contained 


Dried  Blood  Corpuscles    02-702  j  ^  ^fcotSS^ents 

Fibrin 

Albumen 


Extractive  Matters 


ACk  KQo  3 Dried  Organic  Matters    . 
•     '^y  "0^"  1  Fixed  Saline  Constituents 

1  ft  noQ  3  I^c^  Organic  Matters    . 
ID  u«w  ^  p.^^  g^jjj^^  Constituents 

1000  Parts  of  Blood  Contained 

C  Water    .... 
Moist  Blood  Corpuscles  370*808  ^  Dried  Organic  Residue 

Fixed  Saline  Constituents 


\ 


Liquor 
Sanguinis  620*192 


Water     . 

a  IK  nt^r.  j  Dried  Organic  Residue 
AiDumen  ^  p.^^^  g^j^^^  Constituents      . 

Extractive  and    <  Dried  Organic  Matters 
Coloring  Matters  \  Fixed  Saline  Constituents 
Fibrin 


9*061 
6*319 
5*826 

7*181 
4*443 
47-916 
11*981 
56*108 
68*488 

r.s.49:^ 
i;:;*789 

4*519 


S38-610 
88-269 

4-448 

2*806 
48-167 

1*382 
12*866 

3*187 


278*106 

88*269 

4*448 

660-404 

48-167 

1*882 

12*866 

8*187 

2*806 


1000  Parts  of  Moist  Blood  Corpuj^clks  Contained 

Water 

Dried  Organic  Matters 

Fixed  Saline  Constituents 


(1)1000  Parts  of  Liquor  Sanguinis  Contained 
Water 

Albumen         .        .  59*737  j^F^^^^J^^J^^^^^^^ 

Extractive  and  Coloring  i  Organic  Residue 

Matters        .        .      17*345  /Fixed  Saline  Constituents 
Fibrin 

(2)1000  Parts  of  Liquor  Sanguinis  Contained 


Water 

Albumen 

Extractive  and  Coloring 

Matters 
Fibrin     .        .        .        . 


TQ  '7Qft  )  Organic  Residue 

'"•  '"^^  }  Fixed  Saline  Constituents 

{Organic  Residue 
Fixed  Saline  Constituents 


760*001 

288-018 

11*981 


919-089 

58*110 

1*620 

18-670 

3*682 

3*802 


886*740 

76*637 

2  196 

24*484 

4*985 

4*469 
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The  method  of  analysis  employed  in  these  investigations  has  been 
described  by  the  author^  in  his  Inaugural  Dissertation  for  the  degree  of 
M.  D.  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  his  Chemical'  and  Physi- 
ological Investigations,  published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  is 
similar  in  many  respects  to  that  employed  by  MM.  Bbcquerbl'  and  Rodibr,  ' 
Bowman/  and  others.' 

All  physiological  chemists  have  fiuled  to  ascertain  with  absolute  accu- 
racy the  amount  of  solid  matter  in  the  serum  of  1000  parts  of  blood. 

The  proportion  by  which  this  is  determined,  although  the  closest 
approximation  to  the  truth  that  can  be  made  in  the  present  state  of  science, 
is  founded  upon  the  erroneous  assumption  that  all  the  water  of  the  blood 
exists  in  the  liquor  sanguinis.  C.  Schmidt  has  shown  that  three-fourths  of 
the  colored  blood  corpuscles  are  composed  of  water.  Hence,  to  obtain  the 
relation  of  the  moist  blood  corpuscles  to  the  liquor  sanguinis,  we  must 
multiply  the  dried  residue  of  the  corpuscles  by  four. 

Physiological  cheitnists  possess  no  method  by  which  the  blood  corpus-, 
des  can  be  determined  with  absolute  accuracy. 

It  is  evident,  from  these  facts,  that  when  we  attempt  to  calculate  the 
moist  blood  corpuscles  and  liquor  sanguinis  of  1000  parts  of  blood,  what- 
ever error  entered  into  the  calculation  of  the  solid  matters  of  the  blood 
corpuscles,  will  be  increased  four-fold,  whilst  the  error  in  the  calculation  of 
the  constituents  of  the  liquor  sanguinis  will  increase,  not  only  in  a  direct 
ratio  to  the  errors  in  the  calculation  of  the  blood  corpuscles  and  solid  mat- 
ters of  the  serum  of  1000  parts  of  blood,  but  also  in  a  definite  ratio  to  the 
actual  increase  or  decrease  in  the  1000  parts  of  moist  blood  corpuscles. 
That  error  exists  in  this  method  of  analysis  is  rendered  evident  when 
we  calculate  the  constituents  of  1000  parts  of  liquor  sanguinis,  from  the 
data  obtained  by  subtracting  the  moist  blood  corpuscles  from  1000  parts 
of  blood,  and  considering  the  remainder  liquor  sanguinis. 

The  results  thus  obtained  do  not  correspond  with  those  obtained  from 
the  actual  analysis  of  1000  parts  of  liquor  sanguinis. 

To  render  this  error  evident  in  the  present  method  of  analysis,  I  have 
in  this  and  subsequent  analyses,  stated  the  actual  analysis  of  1000  parts  of 
liquor  sanguinis,  and  that  calculated  from  the  constitution  of  the  liquor 

1  Physical,  Chemioal,  and  Pbyeioloc^oal  luvestigations,  upon  the  Vital  rhenomena« 
Btructare,  and  Offices  of  the  Solids  and  Fluids  of  AnimalH.  Hy  Joseph  Jones.  (Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  July,  I860,  p.  46.) 

-  Investigations,  Chemical  and  Physiological,  relative  to  certain  American  Vertebrata. 
By  JoHC])!!  Jones.    (Smithsonian  Contribatious  to  Knowledge.    1868.) 

3  Pathological  Chemistry.  By  MM.  Becqnerel  and  Rodier.  Translated  by  8.  T. 
Spccr,  M.  I).    London  :  1867,  p.  10,  et.  soq. 

*  Bowman's  Medical  Chemistry,  pp.  146—194.    Philadelphia :  1860. 

&  Simons*  Chemistry  of  Man,  p.  142.  Philadelphia :  1840.  Lehmann's  Physiologloftl 
Chemistr>'.  Translated  by  G.  £.  Day.  Oavendiah  Society  pub.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  163—280.  Lon- 
don :  1861—1864.  See,  also,  American  edition,  edited  by  Prof.  'Rogisn.  Vol.  i.,  pp.  641—048. 
Mannals  of  Blood  and  Urine.    By  Griffith  ReMe  and  Marwiok.    Philadelphia :  1848. 
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sanguinis  determined  in  1000  parts  of  blood,  by  the  subtraction  of  the 
moist  blood  corpuscles. 

The  former,  by  actual  experiment,  is  always  marked  (1);  the  latter, 
by  calculation,  is  always  marked  (2). 

We  will  now  compare  this  analysis  of  the  blood  of  our  diabetic  patient 
with — 1st,  analyses  of  normal  blood,  and,  2nd,  with  analyses  of  abnormal 
blood. 

The  following  is  given  by  Lbhmann,*  as  the  standard  constitution  of 
healthy  human  blood. 


1000  Parts  op  Moist  Blood  Corpd- 

1000  Parts  op  Liquor 

Sanouinis 

scLBS  Contain 

Contain 

Water     .... 

688-000 

Water     . 

902-900 

Solid  Constituents 

312-000 

Solid  Constituents       i 

97-100 

Specific  Gravity 

1088-5 

Specific  Gravity 

.     1028- 

Hematin 

16-760 

Fibrin 

4*050 

Globulin  &  Cell  Membrane 

282-220 

Albumen 

78-840 

Fat          .... 

2-810 

Fat     ...        . 

1-720 

Extractive  Matters 

2-600 

Extractive  Matters  . 

3-940 

Mineral  Substances  with- 

Mineral Substances 

8-660 

out  Iron 

8-120 

The  following  are  the  physiological  limits  of  the  variations  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  blood,  as  established  by  the  researches  of  MM.  Becqugrel^ 

and  Rodier: 

In  1000  Parts  op  Blood 

The  Water  may  vary  from       .... 
The  Specific  Gravity  of  the  Blood  may  vary  from 
The  Globules  may  varv  from  .... 

The  Fibrin  may  vary  from 

The  Solid  Matters  of  the  Serum  may  vary  from 

The  Cholesterine  may  vary  from 

The  Animal  Soap  may  vary  from 

The  Serolin  may  vary  from  .... 

The  Chloride  of  Sodium  may  vary  from  . 

The  Soluble  Salts  may  vary  from 

The  Phosphates  may  \iiry  from 

In  1000  Parts  op  Serum 

The  Specific  Gravity  of  the  Serum  may  vary  from 

The  Water  of  the  Serum  may  vary  from 

The  Solid  Matters  may  vary  from    . 

The  Albumen  may  vary  from      .... 

The  following  is  the  typical  formula  of  the  constitution  of  the  blood 
in  health,  and  adopted  by  MM.  Becquerel^  and  Rodier  : 


760000  to 

800-000 

1055-        to 

1063- 

120-000  to 

150-000 

2-000  to 

3-500 

90-000  to 

105  000 

0-076  to 

0  160 

1000  to 

2  000 

0-010  to 

0030 

2-000  to 

6-000 

1-500  to 

4000 

0-500  to 

1-000 

1027-        to  1082- 

880-000  to 

900-000 

100-000  to 

120-000 

70-000  to 

90-000 

<»  Lehmanu'B  Physloloidcal  Chcnil8tr>',  Knglish  cd.,  p.  160,  vol.  ii.    American  ed.,  p. 
6M,  vol.  1 . 

7  Patholoflrioal  Ohemistry  of  MM.  I^ecqnorel  and  liodier,  EnKli^L  ed.,  p.  90. 
«  Patholotrical  Chemistry,  by  MM.  Reoquerc-1  and  Rodier.    Engliiih  ed.  p.  81. 
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Av ALY8IH  OF  1000  Pabtk  OF  Blood.  j  Analtsib  OP  1000  Parts  op  Sbrum. 


Specific  Gravity  of  the 

Specific    Gravity  of  Se- 

Blood 

lOOO-OOO 

rum     .... 

1028-000 

Water 

781-600 

Water 

908-000 

Globules 

185-000 

Albumen 

80-000 

Albumen 

70-000 

Extractive  Matters  and 

Fibrin     .... 

2-500 

Free  Salts   . 

12-000 

Fatty  Matters,  Extractive 

Matters  and  Free  Salts 

10-000 

Phosphates 

0-550 

Iron        .... 

0-350 

If  we  carefully  compare  the  analysis  of  the  blood  of  our  patient  with 
these  analyses  of  normal  blood,  we  will  find  — 

1.  The  specific  gravities  of  the  blood  and  serum  are  much  lower  than 
the  normal  standard. 

2.  The  colored  corpuscles  are  diminished  in  numbers,  the  dried  cor- 
puscles being  only  92-702,  and  the  moist  blood  corpuscles  370*808,  whilist 
in  health  the  dried  corpuscles  generally  average  135*000  and  the  moist 
<5orpu8cles  540*000. 

3.  The  albumen  of  the  liquor  sanguinis  is  much  less  than  normal, 
being  only  49-539  in  the  1000  parts  of  blood,  whilst  in  health,  it  ranges 
from  70  to  90. 

4.  The  extractive  and  coloring  matters  are  12*860,  and  are  greater  in 
amount  than  normal.  When  we  compare  the  extractive  matters  with  the 
diminished  albumen  and  blood  corpuscles,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  far 
more  abundant  than  normal. 

5.  The  fixed  saline  constituents  arc  noniial  in  amount  as  compared 
with  normal  blood,  but  increased  when  compared  with  the  diminished 
albumen  and  blood  corpuscles. 

It  is  important  that  we  should,  in  the  next  place,  compare  the  blood 
of  this  patient,  reduced  in  flesh  and  strength  to  the  last  degree,  with  the 
blood  of  individuals  whose  blood  has  been  depraved,  and  forces  exhausted 
by  other  diseases. 

The  following  examples  are  selected  firom  numerous  analyses  of  the 
blood  of  patients  suffering  with  malarial  fever,  which  I  conducted  in  the 
Savannah  Marine  Hospital  and  Poor  House,  during  the  last  summer  and 
M: 


Case  I.  —  Intermittent  Fever,  neglected.  Irish  laborer,  entered  the 
Savannah  Poor  House  September  28d:  age  22;  height  5  feet  8  inches. 
Had  been  working  in  the  marshes  along  the  Savannah  River,  and  suffered 
with  chill  and  fever  for  two  months,  during  which  time  he  had  no  medical 
attendance.  Complexion  sallow;  tongue,  lips,  and  gums  pale;  digestion 
impaired.  Complains  of  great  weakness.  Flesh  not  much  reduced,  but 
feels  soft  and  unnatural. 
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Examination  of  Blood, — Blood  watery  in  appearance  —  coagulated 
slowly  in  thirty  minutes.  Reaction  decidedly  alkaline.  In  the  spedflo- 
grayity-bottle  filled  with  blood,  the  colored  corpuscles  gravitated  towards 
the  bottom  and  left  above  a  light  yellow  transparent  clot  After  standing 
twenty  hours,  the  clot  had  contracted  but  little,  and  its  consistency  was 
very  weak.     Serum,  of  a  light  yellow  color. 


Specific  Gravity  of  Blood 
Specific  (iravity  of  Serum 

Water 

In  1000  parts  of  Blood  877-553 

In  1000  parts  of  Serum  927*757 
(l)In  1000  parts  of  Liquor 

Sanguinis        .         .  025*725 
(2)  In  1000  parts  of  Liquor 

Sanguinis       .  911*124 


.     1030-5 
1021-8 

Solid  Matters 

In  1000  parts  of  Blood      122-447 
In  1000  parts  of  Serum      72*248 
(l)In  1000  parts  of  Liquor 

Sanguinis  74*276 

(2)  In  1000  parts  of  Liquor 

Sanguinis  .         88*876 

In  Serum  of  1000  parts 
of  Blood  .         68*436 


Fixed  Saline  Constitubntb 

In  1000  parts  of  Blood 8-316 

In  1000  parts  of  Serum 3*326 

(l)In  1000  parts  of  Liquor  Sanguinis 3*328 

(2)  In  1000  parts  of  Liquor  Sanguinis 3*966 

In  Serum  of  1000  parts  of  Blood 3*141 

In  1000  parts  of  the  Solid  Matters  of  Blood          .        .  27*083 

In  1000  parts  6f  Solid  Matters  of  Serum          ....  45*901 

In  1000  parts  of  Solid  Matters  of  Blood  Corpuscles              .  3*240 

(1)  In  1000  parts  of  Solid  Matters  of  Liquor  Sanguinis                  .  44*779 

(2)  In  1000  parts  of  Solid  Matters  of  Liquor  Sanguinis  .  .  44*612 
In  Blood  Corpuscles  of  1000  parts  of  Blood  ....  0*176 
In  1000  parts  of  Moist  Blood  Corpuscles      ....  0*841 

1000  Parts  of  Blood  Coktainbd 

Water 877-668 

Dried  Blood  corpuscles    51 -987  j  £2|  gg^™ ffitts  "    .  'S 

Fibrin 1*926 

Albumen  and  Extractive               ( Dried  Organic  Residue    .        .  65*194 

and  Coloring  Matters    68*335  (Fixed  Saline  Constituents  .  8*141 

1000  Parts  op  Blood  Contained 

nv^ater 165 -861 

Moist  Blood  Corpuscles  207*948  •]  Organic  Residue         .        .  51*812 

( Fixed  Saline  Constituents       .  0*176 

Water 721*692 

Albumen  and  Extractive  and 

Coloring  Matters  66*194 

Fixed  Salme  Constituents  8*141 

Fibrin 1*926 


Liquor  Sanguinis  .     .     792*052 
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1000  Pabts  of  Moist  Blood  Cobpusclbb  Cohtaihbd 

Water 749519 

Dried  Organic  Matters 249154 

Fixed  Saline  Constituents 0*841 

(1)1000  Parts  op  Liquor  SAHGuniis  Contained 

Water 926725 

Albumen,  Extractive  and  Coloring  Matters     ....  68*817 

Fibrin 2*082 

Fixed  Saline  Constituents 8*826 

(2)1000  Parts  op  Liquor  Sanguinis  Containbd 

Water 911-167 

Albumen,  Extractive  and  Coloring  Matters     ....  82*812 

Fibrin 8*965 

Fixed  Saline  Constituents 2*480 

The  urine  of  the  patient  was  of  low  specific  gravity,  diminished  in 
amount,  and  contained  no  grape  sugar. 


Case  II. — Intermittent  FeMr^  neglected — terminating  in  Bilious  Be- 
miUent  Feter^  and  complete  alteration  of  the  Chemical  Oomtitution  af  the 
Blood  and  Tissues.  German  butcher,  entered  the  Savannah  Poor  House 
September  25th:  age  28;  heights  feet  10  inches;  weight,  in  health,  180 
pounds. 

His  present  weight  can  not  be  more  than  110  pounds.  Has  been  suf- 
fering with  chill  and  fever  for  two  months,  and  has  had  no  medical  attend- 
ance. Sallow,  ansBmic  complexion;  flesh  and  strength  greatly  reduced; 
nervous  and  muscular  forces  very  feeble.  Was  brought  into  the  hospital 
in  a  comatose  state. 

Stimulants,  sinapisms,  cut  cups  to  the  temples  and  back  of  neck,  and 
blisters  to  the  epigastrium  and  back  of  neck,  aroused  him  from  this  coma- 
tose condition. 

A  few  days  after  his  entrance  into  the  hospital,  a  large  abscess  formed 
upon  the  side  of  his  head,  in  the  region  of  the  ear,  and  joint  and  angle  of 
the  inferior  maxillary  bone. 

Notwithstanding  that  this  abscess  was  lanced,  the  pus  formed  an 
entrance  into  the  external  meatus  auditorius. 

Large  masses  of  the  cellular  tissue  and  muscles  sloughed  away,  and 
the  angle  and  superior  portion  of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone  were  almost 
completely  stripped  of  flesh.  The  abscess  compelled  him  to  lie  upon  tho 
opposite  side  of  his  body,  and  the  arm  upon  which  the  weight  of  the  body 
rested  swelled  enormously,  until  it  appeared  to  be  ready  to  burst,  and 
finally  the  skin  over  the  biceps  muscle  changed  to  a  black  color,  and 
sloughed  ofi*  in  a  single  night,  leaving  the  red  (juivcring  muscles  entirely 
exposed.  The  biceps  muscle  sloughed  entirely  ofi*  from  its  lower  attach- 
ment    Large  ulcers  appeared  in  various  parts  of  liis  body. 
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The  patient  lingered,  supported  by  tonics,  nutritive  diet,  and  stimu- 
IintB,  for  three  weeks. 

After  death,  his  liver  presented  a  color  a  shade  lighter  than  the  slate 
color  of  the  malarial  fever  liver,  and  in  many  parts  it  was  regaining  its 
normal  hue.  The  spleen  was  enlarged,  and  in  many  parts  completely 
degenerated  in  structure,  being  converted  into  pus  and  a  substance  resem- 
bling cheese.  The  surface  of  the  spleen  was  covered  with  effused  coagula- 
ble  lymph,  and  bound  to  the  liver  by  bands  of  coagulable  lymph.  The 
border  next  to  the  lives  contained  an  abscess  about  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
filled  with  pus.  The  whole  substance  of  the  spleen  was  consolidated,  and 
those  portions  which  were  not  degenerated,  resembled,  when  cut,  the 
liver  of  malarial  fever.  The  stomach  showed  the  marks  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation. 

The  glands  of  Peyer,  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal,  were 
tnkrged,  but  pale,  and  not  more  congested  with  blood  than  usual. 

3Baminati(m  of  the  Blood  of  this  patient  four  day$  afttr  hU  entrance 
into  the  Hoepital — Blood  coagulated  slowly.  In  one  specimen,  the  coagu- 
lation was  remarkably  slow,  and  the  blood  corpuscles  gravitated  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  left  above  a  clear,  golden  colored  dot  This 
trtnsparent  portion  of  the  clot  was  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  thick- 


Serum,  of  a  deep  golden  color.     Reaction  of  serum,  alkaline. 


Specific  Gravity  of  Blood 
Specific  Gravity  of  Serum 

Water* 

In  1000  parts  of  Blood  840*511 

In  1000  parts  of  Serum  91.3*950 
0)1x1 1000  parts  of  Liquor 

Sanguinis  .        .        .  912*665 
(S)In  1000  parts  of  Liquor 

Sanguinis  .  882*723 


.     1036-6 
1023-6 

Solid  Matters 

In  1000  parts  of  Blood      159*489 
In  1000  parts  of  Serum      86*060 
(l)In  1000  parts  of  Liquor 

Sanguinis  86*978 

(2)  In  1000  parts  of  Liquor 

Sanguinis  .     117*277 

Solid  Matters  of  Serum  in 

1000  parts  of  Blood        79*185 


Fixed  Saline  Constituents 


In  1000  parts  of  Blood 

In  1000  parts  of  Serum 

(l)In  1000  parts  of  Liquor  Sanguinis    . 
(2)  In  1000  parts  of  Liquor  Sanguinis 

In  1000  parts  of  Solid  Matters  of  Blood   . 

In  1000  parts  of  Solid  Matters  of  Serum 
(l)In  1000  parts  of  Solid  Matters  of  Liquor  Sanguinis 
(2)  In  1000  parts  of  Solid  Matters  of  Liquor  Sanguinis 

In  1000  parts  of  Solid  Matters  of  Blood  Corpuscles 

In  1000  parts  of  Moist  Blood  Corpuscles 

In  Blood  Corpuscles  of  1000  parts  of  Blood      . 

In  Serum  of  1000  parts  of  Blood 


5-796 

2  047 

2 -(158 

3-498 

36-341 

80178 

80*205 

29*850 

42-914 

10*728 

8*409 

2*887 
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1000  Pabtb  op  Blood  Coataihsd 

Water •  .     840-511 

Dri«i Blood  corpuscles    79487  j?SSlgre'L^S:n1»  •  .      1SS 

Fibrin 0-877 

Albumen,  Extractive  and              j  Dried  Organic  Residue  .  .      76*708 

Coloring  Matters      .      79*096  (Fixed  Saline  Constituents  .  2*887 

1000  Parts  of  Blood  Contained 

f  Water 238*271 

Moist  Blood  Corpuscles  817*748  •?  Dried  Organic  Residue        .  76*028 

f  Fixed  Saline  Constituents  .        8*409 

Water        ....  602*240 

Dried  Organic  Residue    .  .       76*708 

Fixed  Saline  Constituents  .  2*887 

Fibrin 0*877 


Liquor  Sanguinis      .      682*252 


1000  Parts  op  Moist  Blood  Corpuscles  Contained 

Water 749-878 

Dried  Organic  Residue 289.284 

Fixed  Saline  Constituents 10*728 

(1)1000  Parts  op  Liquor  Sanguinis  Contained 

Water 018*022 

Albumen,  Extractive  and  Coloring  Matters      ....  88*308 

Fixed  Saline  Constituents 2*647 

Fibrin 0*928 

(2)1000  Parts  of  Liquor  Sanguinis  Contained 

Water 882*728 

Albumen,  Extractive  and  Coloring  Matters      ....  112*488 

Fixed  Saline  Constituents 8*498 

Fibrin 1*285 


Case  IIL — Bilious  Remittent  Fever,  American  seaman,  native  of 
Boston,  entered  the  Savannah  Marine  Hospital  September  26th:  age  21; 
weight  150  pounds;  height  5  feet  10  inches.  Muscular  system  moderatdj 
well  developed. 

This  is  his  first  trip  to  Savannah.  Has  been  sleeping  at  night  on  the 
deck  of  the  ship,  in  the  open  air.  The  captain  compelled  all  his  men  to 
sleep  on  board  the  ship,  which  was  lying  along  the  low  marshy  shore 
below  the  city. 

This  patient  was  brought  in  comatose,  and  has  been  passing  his  urine 
and  fsBccs  in  bed. 

September  29th. — Lies  in  a  stupor;  complexion  sallow;  teeth  coated 
with  sordes ;  tongue  perfectly  dry  and  as  rough  to  the  feeling  as  the  sur&oe 
of  a  newly  sawed  board.     Pulse,  120;  Respiration,  22. 

Examination  of  Bl-ooil, — Blood  coagulated  slowly.  Serum,  of  a  deep 
golden  color. 
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Nitric  Acid  showed  that  this  color  was  due  to  the  presence  of  bile. 
Reaction  of  serum,  alkaline. 

Speciflo  Grayitj  of  Blood 1040* 

Specific  Gravity  of  Serum        ....         1022* 


Water 

In  1000  parts  of  Blood     883*449 
In  1000  parts  of  Serum    912*386 

(l)In  1000  parts  of  Liquor 

Sanguinis  .     910*798 

(2)  In  1000  parts  of  Liquor 


Solid  Matters 

In  1000  parts  of  Blood      166*551 
In  1000  parts  of  Serum      87*614 
(l)In  1000  parts  of  Liquor 

Sanguinis         .        .      89*208 
(2)  In  1000  parts  of  Liquor 
Sanguinis  .    ~    .     875*813  Sanguinis  .        .     124*187 

In  Serum  of  1000  parts 
of  Blood    .        .        .      80*038 


Fixed  Saline  Cosstituents 

In  1000  parts  of  Blood 6*314 

In  1000  parts  of  Serum 6*620 

(l)In  1000  parts  of  Liquor  Sanguinis 6*630 

(2)  In  1000  parts  of  Licjuor  Sanguinis 8*759 

In  1000  parts  of  Dncd  Blood  Corpuscles 6*595 

In  1000  parts  of  Moist  Blood  Corpuscles      ....  1*648 

In  1000  parts  of  Dried  Residue  of  Blood           ....  37*909 

In  1000  parts  of  Dried  Residue  of  Serum     ....  75*558 

In  Serum  of  1000  parts  of  Blood 5-747 

1000  Parts  of  Blood  Contained 

Water 883*449 

Dried  Blood  corpuscles    '^'VOOS  jgSgTe'L^SLts  '    .  %'Z 

Fihrin 1-450 

Albumen,  Extractive  and              \  Dried  Organic  Residue    .  74*186 

Coloring  Matters      .      80  033  ( Fixed  Saline  Constituents  .  5*747 

1000  Parts  of  Blood  Contained 

(Water 258*804 

Moist  Blood  Corpuscles  843*872  -j  Dried  Organic  Residue  84*400 

( Fixed  Saline  Constituents  .  0*567 
Water  ....  574*646 
Albumen,  Extractive  and  Col- 
oring Matters  .  74*185 
Fixed  Saline  Constituents  .  5*747 
Fibrin         ....  1-450 


Liquor  Sanguinis  656*128 


1000  Parts  of  Moist  Blood  Corpuscles  Contained 

Water 752*646 

Dried  Organic  Residue 245*289 

Fixed  Salme  Constituents 1*648 

(1)1000  Parts  of  Liquor  Sanguinis  Contained 

Water 910*797 

Albumen,  Extractive  and  Coloring  Matters      ....  80*996 
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Fixed  Saline  Constituents 1  -587 

Fibrin 6-620 

(2)1000  Pasts  of  Liquob  Sakgdikis  Contaisid 

Water 875-818 

Albumen,  Extractive  and  Coloring  Matters      ....  118-064 

Fixed  Saline  Constituents 8*708 

Fibrin 2-209 

Under  the  use  of  stimulants,  sulphate  of  quinia,  and  nutritious  diet, 
this  patient  recovered,  slowly.  He  was  confined  to  his  bed  three  weekSi 
and  at  the  end  of  this  time,  exhibited  the  efiects  of  the  bilious  remittent 
fever,  in  his  pale,  sallow,  ansBmic  countenance,  pale  lips  and  gums,  and 
tottering  gait 

The  violent  nature  of  the  malarial  fever,  contracted  by  sleeping  in  the 
open  air  in  the  low  marshy  land  bordering  our  fresh  water  rivers,  is  forcibly 
illustrated  by  the  subsequent  history  of  the  crew  to  which  this  patient 
belonged. 

A  few  days  after  his  admission  into  the  hospital,  the  captain  weighed 
anchor  and  sailed  for  New  York.  Before  getting  well  out  to  sea,  himself 
and  the  whole  crew  were  taken  sick.  There  was  not  a  man  with  strmgth 
to  work  a  pump  or  furl  a  sail.  Fortunately,  a  small  vessel  perceived  their 
signals  of  distress,  and  towed  them  into  Darien.  Before  reaching  this  port| ' 
the  captain  and  five  out  of  seven  of  the  crew  had  died.  There  were  but 
two  remaining  out  of  eight,  and  these  were  extremely  ilL 

If  we  compare  the  blood  of  these  cases  with  that  of  health,  and  with 
the  blood  of  the  patient  suffering  with  Diabetes  Mellitus,  we  will  obserre 
the  following  points  of  agreement  and  disagreement : 

1.  The  colored  blood  corpuscles  arc  diminished  greatly  and  rapidly  ia 
malarial  fever.  This  destruction  of  the  colored  blood  corpuscles  is  hr 
more  rapid  in  malarial  fever  than  in  Diabetes  Mellitus. 

2.  The  salts  of  the  colored  blood  corpuscles  are  diminished  to  a  re- 
markable extent  in  malarial  fever — whilst  they  are  normal  in  amount  in  the 
blood  of  Diabetes  Mellitus. 

8.  The  blood  coagulates  slowly,  and  the  clot  is  soft,  in  malarial  fever 
— whilst  the  reverse  was  the  case  in  this  specimen  of  diabetic  blood. 

4.  The  fibrin  is  often  diminished  in  malarial  fever,  and  the  serum  pre- 
sents a  golden  chior — whilst  in  this  ca.se  of  Diabetes  Mellitus  the  fibrin 
was  slightly  increased,  and  the  color  of  the  serum  was  normal 

That  the  poison  of  malarial  fever  induces  profound  changes  in  the  col- 
ored blood  corpuscles,  and  other  constituents  of  the  blood,  I  have  demoib 
strated  by  the  following  facts : 

a.  The  urine  of  patients  suffering  with  malarial  fever  contains  an 
increased  quantity  of  iron.  The  increase  of  iron  in  the  urine  is  subie- 
quent  to  the  destruction  of  the  colored  corpuscles  in  the  blood. 
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h.  In  examinations  of  the  organ  after  death,  from  all  the  forms  of 
malarial  foTer  —  intermittent,  remittent,  and  congestive  —  I  have  observed 
that  the  dark  blood  of  the  spleen  and  liver  do  not  change  to  the  arterial 
hue  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere. 

After  death  from  phthisis,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  organic  disease  of  the 
circulatory  apparatus,  and  apoplexy,  and  mechanical  injuries,  as  far  as  my 
observations  extend,  the  blood  of  the  spleen  and  liver  always  change  to 
the  arterial  hue  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmos- 
phere. 

e.  Animal  starch  accumulates  in  the  malarial-fever  liver — whilst  grape 
sugar,  as  far  as  my  observations  extend,  is  absent  I  have  tested  the  livers 
of  malarial  fever  for  grape  sugar  and  starch.  An  abundance  of  starch'  was 
obtained,  without  a  trace  of  grape  sugar. 

The  livers  were  set  aside  and  examined  after  intervals  of  twelve  hours. 
The  last  examination  was  made  thirty-six  hours  after  the  first  At  every 
examination  the  result  was  the  same — an  abundance  of  animal  starch,  and 
no  grape  sugar. 

These  facts  are  important,  not  only  in  their  bearing  upon  malarial 
fever,  but  also  in  their  bearing  upon  Diabetes  Mellitus.  M.  Ol.  Bebnabd^^ 
has  demonstrated  that  the  transformation  of  glycogenic  hepatic  matter 
(animal  starch)  formed  by  the  liver,  into  glucose,  is  the  result  of  the  action 
of  a  special  ferment,  which  is  formed  and  exists  in  the  blood,  independent 
of  the  liver. 

From  the  facts  which  we  have  previously  stated  it  is  evident  that  in 
malarial  fever  this  ferment  is  destroyed,  whilst  the  liver  still  possesses  the 
power  of  transforming  the  nitrogenized  and  non-nitrogenized  elements  into 
animal  starch. 

We  have  now  &cts  sufficient  to  draw  important  distinctions  between 
malarial  fever  and  Diabetes  Mellitus. 

In  both  diseases  the  blood  corpuscles  may  be  greatly  diminished. 

In  both  diseases  the  nervous  and  muscular  forces  may  be  correspond- 
ingly  diminished. 

Here  the  analogy  ceases. 

The  destruction  of  the  colored  corpuscles  is  rapid  in  severe  types  of 
malarial  fever,  and  slow  in  all  the  forms  of  Diabetes  Mellitus.    The  salts  of 

*  So  abundant  is  this  animal  starch  In  tho  malarial  fever  liver,  that  if  a  small  par« 
tide  of  the  substance  of  the  liver  be  mashed  upon  u  glaiiB  slide,  treated  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  iodine  in  alcohol,  and  viewed  under  the  micro8cox)e,  numerous  l)cautif^l  blue 
masses  of  this  animal  starch,  colored  by  the  iodine,  will  be  seen.  If  the  fibrous  capeule 
be  torn  off  Arom  the  surflice  of  the  liver,  spread  upon  a  glass  slide,  and  treated  with  tino- 
ture  of  iodine,  these  blue  masses  will  be  seen  scattered  amoupit  the  meshes  of  the  Abroni 
tissue.  With  reference  to  the  discovery  of  animal  starch,  see  American  Journal  of  Med« 
leal  Hciences,  Oct.,  1867,  p.  549. 

10  Monlteur  des  HOpitauz,  April  14. 1867:  als<i.  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sclenoeii 
July.  1867.  p.  203. 
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the  blood  corpuscles  are  normal,  if  not  increased,  in  this  case  of  Diabetes 
Mellitus,  whilst  they  are  greatly  diminished  in  malarial  fever.  In  malarial 
fever,  the  blood  loses  its  power  of  changing  its  color  in  the  spleen  and 
liver.  In  malarial  fever,  the  color  of  the  liver  and  the  character  of  the  bile 
is  altered,  and  the  spleen  is  enlarged,  softened,  and  filled  with  a  purplish 
brown  mud. 

In  Diabetes  Mellitus,  all  the  organs  are  normal  in  appearance. 

In  malarial  fever,  the  blood  has  lost  its  power  of  converting  animal 
starch  into  glucose.     In  Diabetes  Mellitus,  this  power  is  greatly  increased. 

The  following  table  affords  a  comparison  of  Normal,  Diabetic,  and 
Malarial  Blood: 


I   Bla«d.   j   Blood. 


OlMd.       Blood. 


Solid  VaUert  In  1000  parta  of  Blood |tOO.OOO|sM.OOO  1«1.490  12S.447 

Solid  If atten  In  1000  parU  of  LIqoor  SanruiDia 100.000  120.000    M.Ml    74.275 

Dried  Blood  CorpoMlei  in  1000  parU  of  Blood   1 120.000  150.000 

Moist  Blood  CorpiuclMin  1000  part*  of  Blood 1 440.000  000. 000 

Liqaor  BangalnU  In  lOOO  paru  of  Blood 400.000  520.000 

Fibrin  In  1000  parU  of  Blood 2.000      S.MK) 


159.489 

M  978 

9?.702|  51.987    79.437 

S70.(m8'207.94H  S17.748 

629. 192 1 792. 0,'>2  joss.  252 


BiMd. 


V.'iOfi'     1.925 
rized  Saline  C'oDftit.  in  1000  ptii.  Moiat  Blood  Corpiucles.. ..  I     H.  120'  10.500    11.9N1      0.841 


Fixed  Saline  Con«tit.  in  1000  pte.  Dried  Blood  CorpuBcieg. . .  <  65.000,  70.000 

Fixed  Saline  ConaUu  in  1000  pto.  Dried  Blood 70.000|  80.000 

Fixed  Saline  Conetit.  in  1000  pt8.  Solid  If  atten  of  LIq.  Sang 
Fixed  Saline  Oonetlt.  In  1000  pt».  Ligoor  Sangoinig 


49.916 

56.108 

88.053<  95.000  68.488 

8.5J0:  10.100.     5.S20 


3.240 


0.877 
10.728 
42.914 


27.0K3,  36.341 

44.7791  30.205 

8.3261  2.647 


166.551 


85 

848.873 

666.128 

1.450 

1.648 

6.5S5 

37.909 j 

75.5581; 
6.6301 1 


We  have  now  all  the  necessary  facts  for  the  intelligent  treatment  of 
this  case. 

The  indications  in  the  treatment  of  this  case  of  Diabetes  Mellitus 
are  — 

1.  To  strengthen  digestion. 

His  stomach  failed  to  digest  ^ the  nitrogenized  elements  —  the  very 
substances  which  he  needs  to  supply  the  rapid  waste  of  his  tissues. 

2.  To  afford  the  organic  and  inorganic  materials  of  structure. 

3.  To  quiet  and  strengthen  the  nervous  system. 

4.  To  arrest  the  destruction  and  transformation  of  the  elements  of  the 
blood,  tissues,  and  food,  into  animal  starch  and  grape  sugar. 

1.  To  strengthen  Digestiai}.  —  Meat  passed  entirely  through  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  without  being  digested.  This  is  clear  evidence  that  the 
gastric  and  pancreatic  juices  do  not  perform  their  offices.  The  active  and 
essential  principle  of  the  ga«;tric  juice  being  pepsine,  this  must  first  be 
supplied.  If  pepsinc  and  an  acid  be  supplied,  digestion  will  take  place  in 
a  weak,  diseased  stomach,  as  well  as  in  the  healthy  stomach.  The  truth 
of  this  assertion  has  been  established  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  L.  CoRvi* 
8ABT,  of  Paris,^^  to  whom  the  Profession  is  indebted  for  the  introduction  of 
pepsine  into  the  practice  of  medicine. 


11  "  Dyspepsie  et  Consomption  —  xiMx^e  dc  la  PepBfne,"  by  Dr.  Corvlaart,  ParU,  1854. 

"  Recherches  ayant  poar  bat,  d'admlniBtrer  aux  maladiea  qal  ne  dig6rent  point  dea 
aliments  tours  digir^s  par  le  sue  ^astrique  des  animaux.'*  Comptes  Rendni^.  Au((.  18th, 
1862  — Sept.  6tb,  1852. 

Etudes  Bur  lea  Aliments  et  Nutriments  — Nouvelle  Methode  pour  le  traitement  dea 
malades  dent  restomao  ne  digere  point."    1/ Union  Mtfdicale,  1854,  p.  17. 
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■ 

Andbal»  Lonobt,"  Rhjjr,  Babthxs,^  Grisolk,  Hirabd,  Vogsl,  SoBirr, 
Josi,  LiooniTR,"  Bmxakd,^  Bebtholet,^*  Cahagnbt,"  Pabisb,"  Hubt,^ 
Chambbbs,*  Nblson,*^  and  others,**  have  testified  to  the  efficacy  and  value 
of  pepsine  in  various  diseases. 

The  fourth  stomach  of  ruminants  (rennet  bag)  is  generally  recom- 
mended as  a  source  of  pepsine.  In  hospital  practice,  however,  I  preferred 
to  employ  the  stomach  of  the  pig,  for  two  reasons : 

The  pig  is  an  omnivorous  animal  Its  food  and  digestive  prooesB 
resembles  more  nearly  that  of  man,  and  consequently  its  gastric  juice  must 
be  better  adapted  to  his  wants. 

For  hospital  purposes,  the  stomach  of  the  pig  can  be  much  more 
readily  obtained  and  prepared,  than  that  of  the  cow  or  sheep. 

When  pepsine  can  be  obtained  pure  from  the  apothecaries,  or  when 
the  physician  has  time  to  prepare  it  himself  the  Poudres  Nutrimentives**  of 
CouvisART  is,  by  far,  the  most  elegant  and  portable  preparation. 

u  In  typhoid  fevor.    Bulletin  Gen.  do  Thcrap.  t.  xlvii.,  p.  320. 

u  Bar  I'apepsie  (ou  absence  de  digestion)  chez  les  enfiems,  et  sur  le  traitement  de  oeUe 
maladie  par  la  pexwine.    I/Union  Mtfdicale,  Jan.  12th,  1866. 

^*  Observation  d*un  cas  de  consomption  altime,  tratee  par  la  Poudre  NutrimentlTO. 
Bulletin  Ckn.  de  Therap.  t.  zliz.,  p.  288. 

^  Artiflcial  Dlfi^tion  as  a  Remedy  in  DyspeiMia,  Ax>ex>sia,  and  their  results.  ]fy 
Bdward  Ballard,  IC.  D.,  London,  1857.  This  valuable  book  contains  the  method  of  prepar- 
ing the  peiwine,  and  also  the  report  of  numerous  cases  of  disordered  digestion,  suocessfiDny 
treated  with  pepsine,  by  Dr.  Ballard,  and  other  practitioners  of  medicine. 

IS  In  Dyspepsia  dl  a  year's  duration. 

1^  In  Dyspexwia  and  Vomitings  of  several  years^  duration. 

IS  In  DyspeiMia  of  early  Pregnancy.  • 

1*  Gastralgia  after  food,  of  several  years'  duration. 

*>  Practical  Lectures  on  the  Management  of  Digestion  in  Disease.  By  T.  E.  Cham- 
l>ers,  M.  D.    London  Lancet,  Aug.,  1857,  p.  lOl-^ept,  1857,  p.  180,  Am.  ed. 

<i  On  Mellitic  Diabetes  in  reference  to  its  treatment  by  Rennet  or  Liquor  Peptions 
Prafp.    By  David  Nelson,  M.  D.    Tx>ndon  Lancet,  Aug.,  1857,  p.  118,  Am.  edition. 

<>  Rennet  in  Diabetes  Mellitus.  By  Dr.  jAmcs  Gray.  Glasgow  Medical  Journal,  Oct, 
1856.    Bee  also  American  Journal  of  Medical  Scicnceo,  Jan.,  1857,  p.  25. 

*»  The  following  are  the  directions,  given  by  M.  Boudault,  for  the  preparation  of  the 
medicine  :  **Tako  a  sufficient  number  of  rennet  bags  (the  fourth  stomach  of  the  rumin- 
ants), open  and  reverse  them,  and  wash  them  under  a  thin  stream  of  cold  water ;  scrape 
off  the  mucous  membrane,  reduce  it  to  a  pulp,  and  macerate  it  in  distilled  water  twelve 
hours ;  filter ;  add  to  the  liquor  a  sufficient  quantity  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  after  separating 
the  precipitate,  pass  through  it  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  filter  again ;  evai>o- 
rate,  at  a  low  temi>erature,  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  which  is  mixed  intimately  with 
starch  pulverized,  and  dried  at  a  temperature  of  100^  centig.  In  this  state  the  gentle 
application  of  heat  will  reduce  it  to  a  dry  mass  readily  reducible  to  a  powder  of  uniform 
efficacy." 

The  power  of  the  pepsine  thus  obtained,  varies,  and  before  the  use  of  a  BX>ecimen, 
we  should  first  test  its  transforming  Jpower.  The  standard  dose  is  that  quantity  of  the 
powder  which,  when  acidulated  with  three  drops  of  lactic  acid  and  added  to  15  grammes 
<2^  grains)  of  water,  would  transfer  6  grammes  (90  grains)  of  fresh  fibrin,  finely  out  up 
and  kept  in  a  bottle,  at  a  temperature  of  40«  oentig.,  for  twelve  hours,  with  oocaslonal 

Vol.  I.— Q. 
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R  Oat  a  pigf  8  stomach  into  thin  slices,  and  pour  upon  it  one  pint  of 
▼inegar,  and  preserve  from  decomposition  (if  the  weather  he  wannX  hj 
surrounding  with  ice. 

The  pepsine  and  vinegar  will  reduce  the  tissues  of  the  stomach  to  a 
uniform  mass,  or  rather,  fluid.  Dose,  fluid  oz.  j.  three  times  a  daj,  mixed 
with  cold  mutton  or  beef  soup. 

This  preparation  is  useful  for  hospital  purposes,  because  it  is  easily 
prepared,  and  at  the  same  time  is  more  efficacious  than  the  pepsine  ordina- 
rily sold  in  the  shops.  ^ 

Chambers,'*  and  others'^  have  shown  that  much  of  the  pepsine  now 
sold,  possesses  but  feeble  transforming  powers. 

Pepsine  is  not  the  only  substance  concerned  in  the  digestion  of  albu- 
menoid  substances. 

The  connective  tissues  and  muscular  fibres  are  disintegrated  and  soft^ 
ened,  but  never  completely  dissolved  by  the  gastric  juice. 

The  ultimate  fibrillse  of  muscles  which  have  escaped  the  action  of  the 
gastric  juice,  pass  into  the  small  intestines,  and  arc  there  digested  by  the 
pancreatic  juice. 

M.  L.  CoRvisART^  communicated  to  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences, 
April  6th,  1857,  a  Memoir  on  the  Power  of  the  Pancreas  to  Digest  Azotized 
Food,  in  which  he  confirmed  the  assertion  of  Purkinge  and  Pappenqeim, 
that  the  secretion  of  the  pancreas  is  endowed,  like  the  gastric  juice,  with 

shaking.  The  average  doi>o  of  the  "  Poadre  Nutrimenii ve "  ie  15  grains.  It  may  ho  taken 
dry  or  in  solution,  in  nnfermentod  bread,  or  in  a  teaspoonful  of  soup,  or  in  sweetened  water* 
It  should  always  be  taken  with,  or  at  the  commencement  of  the  meul  on  which  it  is  to 
act.  Ballard  on  Artificial  DlgcsMon,  p.  10.  See  also  M^moire  sur  le  principo  digestif,  les 
preparations  natrimcntives,  et  Ics  moyens  proprcs  ireoounaitre  et  a  mesurer  lenr  action. 
Acad.  Imp.  do  Med.  Stance,  du  14  Fevrlcr,  1854,  et  Monitcur  dcs  HOpitaux,  16  Fevrier,  1864. 

The  following  is  the  mode  adopted  and  recommended  by  Dr.  James  Gray,  of  pre- 
paring the  rennet : 

"  The  stomach  of  a  calf  ( and  the  younger  it  is,  the  bettor )  is  gently  washed  with 
water,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  mucous  membrane ;  it  is  then  salted,  tied  up  and 
allowed  to  dry.  After  this,  it  is  cut  into  small  pieces,  macerated  in  a  pint  and  a  half,  or 
two  pinta  of  water,  according  to  the  size  of  the  stomach,  for  four  days,  or  longer  In  winter, 
shaking  it  at  intervals ;  the  fluid  is  then  poured  off  and  bottled,  and  to  test  its  power,  a 
spoonful  may  be  added  to  a  pint  of  warm  milk,  which,  if  it  curdles,  it  is  now  Hi  for  use* 
A  little  spirits,  or  decoction  of  sparrow-grass,  may  he  added  to  make  it  keep.  The  dose 
of  rennet  thus  prepared,  is  a  tablespoonful,  three,  four,  or  six  times  a  day,  about  half  an 
hoar  after  each  meal,  and  during  the  process  of  digestion,  followed  shortly  after  by  an 
alkali,  to  neutralize  the  lactic  acid  formed.  That  which  I  recommend  is  the  alkaline  tri< 
basic  phosphate  of  soda ;  but  the  carbonate  of  potash  will  answer  very  well,  either  alono 
or  combined  with  the  tincture  of  nux  vomica,  in  five  or  ten  drop  doses."  Glasgow  Med- 
ical Journal,  Oct.,  1856.  Hee  abstract  of  paper  in  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences, 
Jao,  1867,  p.  215. 

**  Bxx>erlments  upon  Artificial. Digestion.  By  T.  K.  Chambers,  M.  D.    London  Lancet, 
Aug.,  1867,  p.  133,  Am.  edition. 

s  Bxperiments  upon  the  Action  of  Peiralne,  by  Edward  H.  tiioveking.  Med.  Times 
and  Gazette,  April  4th,  1857.    See  also  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  26th  July, 

1867,  p.  212. 

*  Monltear  des  HOpitaux,  April  21st,  1857.     See  also  American  Journal  of  Modlca) 

Sciences,  July,  1857,  p.  206. 
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the  property  of  dissoWing  azotized  food,  and  demonstrated  that  the  pancre- 
atic juice,  in  disintegrating  albumenoid  elements,  effects  in  them  a  trans- 
finrmaticm  identical  or  analogous  to  that  which  the  stomach  produces. 

The  pancreatic  juice  acts  only  on  those  portions  of  the  food  which 
have  escaped  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  at  the  same  time  it  has  no 
effect  upon  the  digested  products  of  the  stomach. 

When  separated,  the  pancreatic  and  gastric  fluids  exercise  their  func- 
tions in  full,  and  when  mingled  in  their  pure  state,  the  two  digestions  are 
arrested.    The  two  ferments,  pepsine  and  pancreatine,  destroy  each  other. 

In  the  alimentary  canal,  this  is  prevented.  Ist,  by  the  pylorous  which 
separates  the  two  ferments.  2d,  by  the  gastric  digestion  during  which  the 
pepsine  is  destroyed.  8d,  by  the  bile  which  destroys  in  its  course  the 
activity  of  the  pancreatine. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  pancreatine,  or  the  pancreatic  juice, 
80  far  from  assisting  digestion,  would  retard  it  M.  S.  Corvisart  states 
that  he  had  failed  to  receive  any  benefit  from  the  administration  of  pancre- 
atine for  the  relief  of  derangement  of  the  digestion  in  the  intestinal  canaL 

In  this  case  of  Diabetes  Mellitus,  I  employed  a  preparation  of  the  pan- 
creas of  the  pig,  prepared  in  the  same  manner  with  the  stomach.  No 
beneficial  results  were  produced,  and  it  was  abandoned  and  the  pepsine 
retained. 

0 

2.   To  afford  the  organic  and  inorganic  materials  of  structure. 

As  usual  in  the  treatment  of  Diabetes  Mellitus,  the  patient  was  fur- 
nished principally  with  animal  food  —  eggs,  mutton,  beef,  &c. 

Bread  and  rice  were  allowed  more  frequently,  however,  than  in  the 
practice  laid  down  in  the  books. 

R    Phosphate  of  Iron gr.    ij. 

Phosphate  of  Lime gr.  iv. 

Phosphate  of  Soda gr.  vi. 

Phosphate  of  Potassa gr.  iv. 

Mix  and  administer  three  times  during  the  day,  in  the  soup  containing 
the  pepsine.  These  salts  were  given  because  they  form  constituents  of  the 
blood  corpuscles,  muscles  and  brain,  and  nervous  system. 

R    Cod-Liver  Oil,  tablespoonful  three  times  a  day. 

Cod-Liver  Oil  is  indicated  in  the  treatment  of  Diabetes  Mellitus,  for 
two  reasons: 

To  supply  the  fatty  matters  which  have  been  consumed. 

There  is  a  close  connection  between  phthisis  and  diabetes. 

Writers  upon  this  disease  state  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  phthisis 
makes  its  appearance  before  death. 

8.   To  strengthen  and  quiet  the  nervous  system. 

The  depressed  spirits,  fretful,  pevish  temper,  impaired  memory  and 
intelligence,  loss  of  sexual  propensity,  and  complete  exhaustion  of  nervoiis 
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power,  call  for  those  remedies  which  will  act  both  as  tonics  and  sedatives  to 
the  nervous  system. 

To  accomplish  these  objects,  opium  and  strychnia  should  be  given 
simultaneously. 

R    Strychnia 9**  ij- 

Extract  of  Gentian gi'*   U* 

Mix  and  divide  into  100  pills ;  one  pill  three  times  a  day,  to  be  gradually 
increased,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  patient,  and  effects  upon  the 
nervous  system. 

Strychnia  not  only  exerts  a  tonic  influence  upon  the  digestive  organs, 
and  muscular  and  nervous  system,  but  also  exerts  a  direct  influence  in 
diminishing  the  amount  of  sugar  formed. 

R  One  grain  of  opium  at  bed-time,  and  one  grain  in  the  morning,  at 
nine  o'clock. 

Opium  quiets  the  nervous  irritability  of  the  patient,  and  controls  the 
diuretic  influence  of  the  sugar  in  the  blood.  It  checks  the  excessive  dis- 
charge, but  does  not  prevent  the  production  of  sugar.  Nevertheless,  its 
action  upon  the  nervous  system  renders  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the 
secondary  means. 

As  a  stimulant  and  tonic  to  the  digestive  organs,  fluid  ounces  ij.  of 
brandy  were  administered,  three  times  a  day,  in  a  cup  of  the  officinal 
infusion  of  quassia  and  soda. 


August  10th.     Pulse,  74.  \  Temperature  of  Atmosphere  .     88**  F. 

( Temperature  under  Tongue      .         98** 

August  1 1th.     Pulse,  78.  S  Temperature  of  Atmosphere  .     81**  F. 

Respiration,  IG.  /Temperature  under  Tongue  09  4-5** 

August  12th. — Slight  improvement  of  digestion.  Bowels  arc  not 
moved  so  frequently.  He  is  exceedingly  weak,  and  complains  of  pain  in 
his  head  and  bones. 

August  19th.  —  Complains  of  great  weakness  and  thirst;  is  in  a  pro- 
fuse perspiration ;  says  that  his  digestion  improves,  but  his  strength  does 
not  increase.  The  brandy  causes  him  to  sleep  and  perspire  too  freely,  and 
is  probably  the  cause  of  the  increased  flow  of  urine  and  loss  of  strength. 

The  experiments  of  George  Hakley,  M.  D.,"  and  M.  Bernard,*'  have 

^  "  Contribntlons  to  tho  Phyiilolojr>'  of  Saccharino  Urlnt".  On  the  Origin  and  De- 
•traotlon  of  Sagar  in  the  Animal  Economy.  By  Geo.  Harley,  M.  D."  British  and  Foreign 
Medico -Chir.  Review,  July,  1857,  p.  144. 

«  Qftzette  Modicalo  de  Paris,  Mai  10,  No.  10,  1856,  and  Schmidt's  Jarhb..  vol.  xoiii., 
p.  94,  1857. 

*  Oblmte  appUqae  a'la  Physlologie  et  a  la  Therapcutiqne,  par  M.  1e  ]>octeur  Miaihe, 
PbarmMlen  de  PSmpereur.    Pfetrli,  186& 
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demonstrated  that  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  methylated  spirit,  and  ammo- 
nia, introduced  into  the  duodenum,  or  injected  directly  into  the  portal  yein, 
will  excite  an  increased  secretion  of  sugar.  Healthy  animals,  thus  operated 
on,  were  rendered  for  a  time  diabetic  This  &ct  is  important,  not  only  in 
the  treatment,  but  also  in  its  bearing  upon  the  causes  of  Diabetes  Mellitus. 
Drunkards  are  said  to  be  peculiarly  liable  to  this  disease. 

Pulse,  84.  ^  Temperature  of  Atmosphere  .     90^  F. 

Respiration,  17.  ( Temperature  under  Tongue    .  .       104® 

The  acceleration  of  the  pulse  may  be  due  to  the  action  of  the  alcoholic 
stimulants.  We  will  discontinue  the  brandy,  and  substitute  10  grains  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  three  times  a  day,  in  a  cup  of  the  infusion  of  quas- 
sia and  soda. 

The  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  administered,  first,  as  a  stimulant,  and 
second,  as  a  means  of  diminishing  the  amount  of  grape  sugar. 

Some  chemists^  have  supposed  that  the  occurrence  of  alkaline  carbon- 
ates is  necessary  for  the  decomposition  of  sugar  in  the  animal  economy, 
and  that  in  Diabetes  the  passage  of  glucose  into  the  urine  is  due  to  a  want 
of  alkalinity  in  the  blood. 

Direct  experiment  does  not  support  this  theory,  for  the  researches  of 
C.  G.  Lkhmann,**  Bouchard  at,  and  Bernard,'*  have  proved,  on  the  con- 

lii  this  work,  Mtalhe,  attor  vxumining  the  various  hyx>othei)ot  which  have  been  xnro- 
posed  to  erplain  the  nature  of  Diabetes  Mellitus,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  its  tnto 
esusc  is  a  deficiency  of  alkali  in  the  blood.  To  the  objection  that  the  blood  of  diabetic 
patients  is  never  either  neutral  or  acid,  but  always  alkaline  in  its  reaction,  Mlalhe  answers 
that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  amoimt  of  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  ;  and  again,  that 
part  of  the  alkaline  reaction  of  this  fluid  is  derived  from  the  presence  of  alkaline  phos- 
phates which  possess  no  power  of  decomposing  gluc<me.  He  is  inclined  to  consider  that 
the  alkaline  carbonates  are  deficient  or  absent,  the  phosphates  remaining  intact,  thus  pre- 
venting the  fluid  from  exhibiting  anything  but  an  alkaline  reaction. 

In  the  treatment  of  Diabetes,  he  acts  strictly  upon  these  indications,  and  prescribes 
lime-water,  magnesia,  vlchey  water,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  alkaline  and  vapor  baths,  flannel, 
firietion,  exercise,  animal  diet,  and  some  times  sudorifics.  M.  Mialhe  relates  the  case  of 
an  Italian  professor  of  music,  afflicted  with  Diabetes  Kellitus.  Under  the  alkaline  treat- 
ment the  sugar  rapidly  diminished,  and  the  patient  recovered. 

^  Prof.  C.  G.  Lehmann  injected  a  solution  of  grape  sugar,  preparc<l  from  starch,  into 
the  veins  of  thirty-seven  dogs  and  rabbits,  and  in  every  instance  grape  sugar  appeared  in 
the  urine ;  and  the  reaction  of  the  urine  was  acid.  The  sugar  passed  so  rapidly  into  the 
urine,  that  it  was  frequently  detected  five  minutes  after  its  injection,  and  then  when  only 
0*1  of  a  gramme  was  injected. 

Caustic,  alkalies,  and  their  carbonates,  associated  "^ith  grape  sugar,  were  also  ii^ected 
into  the  veins  of  rabbits. 

Notwithstanding  the  caustic,  alkalies,  and  the  carbonates,  the  urine  not  only  con- 
tained grape  sugar,  but  also  exhibited  an  acid  reaction. 

Prof.  Lehmann  also  injected  dilute  solutions  of  tartaric  and  citric  acids  into  the 
stomachs  of  rabbits  and  dugs,  fed  on  food  poor  in  alkalies.  Although  the  blood  was  thoB 
thus  rendered  poor  in  alkalies,  while  at  the  same  time  vegetable  acids  were  introduced, 
■till  not  a  trace  of  sugar  appeared  in  the  urine.  Physiological  Chemistry.  By  Pro£  C. 
6.  Lehmann.    English  edition,  vol.  iii.,  p.  238.    American  edition,  voL  ii.,  p.  367. 

These  experiments  have  been  repeated  by  Uhle,  with  similar  results.  Dli.  In»ag. 
Med.  Lips.,  1862,  p.  19. 
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tnuy,  that  the  blood  of  diabetic  persons  preserves  its  alkalinity,  and  that 
the  alkalies  of  the  blood  do  not  promote  the  oxjdization  of  sugar  to  the 
extent  asserted. 

Direct  experiment  and  clinical  facts,  on  the  other  hand,  have  shown 
that,  in  certain  derangements  of  the  nervous  and  circulatory  systems  and 
of  the  constituents  of  the  blood,  the  production  of  grape  sugar  is  increased 
and  it  passes  into  the  urine;  and  farther,  that  the  alkaline  carbonates 
diminish  the  proportion  of  sugar  in  the  urine  of  diabetic  patients. 

We  may  then  employ  the  alkaline  carbonates  in  the  treatment  of  Dia- 
betes Mellitus,  although  their  action  upon  glucose  in  the  animal  economy 
is  not  well  understood,  and  probably  differs,  both  in  degree  and  kind,  from 
that  asserted  by  Mialhe. 

August  20th.  — Feels  very  weak  and  complains  of  a  pain  in  the  regicm 
of  his  liver.    Bowels  are  still  irregular,  but  improving. 

Pulse    .        .     72.  i  Temperature  of  Atmosphere  .        .        .     83^  F. 

<  Temperature  of  Hand  .        .         97** 

Respiration   .     14.  ( Temperature  under  Tongue    .        .        .  lOOi** 

August  26th.  —  Improving  in  strength  and  spirits.  Digestive  func- 
tions restored.  Slowly  gains  flesh.  Digests  large  quantities  of  meat  with 
ease. 

R    Cane  sugar  oz.  xij.  during  twenty-four  hours. 

Hoppb's'^  Investigations  upon  the  action  of  cane  sugar  upon  the  ani- 
mal  economy  have  established  the  following  facts : 

1.  No  trace  of  grape  sugar  was  found  in  the  urine  or  faeces  during 
continued  feeding  with  cane  sugar. 

2.  When  sugar  and  meat  were  given  together,  the  weight  of  the 
animal  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  when  meat  alone  was  given. 

3.  When  sugar  and  meat  were  consumed,  urea  was  excreted  in  smaller 
quantity  than  when  meat  alone  was  taken. 

4.  By  exclusive  sugar  diet,  the  excretion  of  urea  was  depressed  to  its 
lowest  amount. 

5.  By  the  presence  of  much  sugar  in  the  blood,  the  albuminous 
substances  are  preserved  from  oxydization. 

The  albumen  thus  stored  up  appears  to  be  decomposed  during  the 
development  of  &t  In  this  manner,  sugar  produces  fattening,  only  when, 
at  the  same  time,  albuminous  substances  are  liberally  supplied. 

6.  The  temperature  of  the  body  was  not  increased  by  the  addition  of 
sugar  to  the  allowance  of  meat. 

Si  Monlteor  des  HOpiUux,  May  14,  1857. 

**  F.  Hoppe,  on  the  Influence  of  Cane  Sugar  in  Digestion  and  Nutrition.  VirchoWs 
Arohiv^  VOL  x.,  p.  144,  8.  8^  186«. 
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7.  The  health  of  the  animals  experimented  on,  was  in  no  way  injured 
1by  feeding  on  largo  quantities  of  cane  sugar,  in  addition  to  a  liberal  supply 
of  meat 

September  28d. — Has  continued  steadily  to  improve  in  health  and 
strength,  and  is  now  able  to  walk  about  the  hospital  grounds,  and  assist  in 
nursing  the  patients. 

The  amount  of  urine  voided  daily  has  diminished. 

Oct  20th. — His  muscular  and  nervous  forces  have  increased  greatly. 
His  face  and  limbs  have  filled  out  His  spirits  are  excellent,  and  he  says 
that  he  is  now  as  fleshy  as  in  health. 

He  is  able  to  act  as  assistant  nurse,  and  often  sits  up  all  night  with 
those  patients  who  require  his  services. 

The  amount  of  urine  excreted  daily  has  greatly  diminished,  and  ranges 
iVom  70  to  90  fluid  ounces. 

The  grape  sugar  has  diminished  greatly  in  amount,  but  has  not  entirely 
disappeared. 

At  this  date  I  resigned  the  charge  of  the  Savannah  Marine  Hospital 
and  Poor  House. 

It  is  evident,  that  sufficient  time  had  not  elapsed  to  warrant  the  asser- 
tion that  this  case  was  cured ;  nevertheless,  the  remedies  used  produced 
decided  beneficial  effects,  and  were  the  means,  in  Providence,  of  arresting 
the  disease,  when  the  patient  appeared  to  be  in  the  last  stages  of  Diabetes 
Mellitus,  and  upon  the  borders  of  the  grave. 

I  have  endeavored  to  give  a  simple  statement  of  the  facts  observed  in 
this  case,  the  plan  of  treatment  pursued,  and  the  reasons  which  led  me  to 
the  adoption  of  this  mode  of  treatment. 

Although  this  is  but  a  single  case,  the  treatment  of  which  was  not 
even  conducted  to  its  termination  in  complete  health,  or  death,  still,  I  am 
persuaded  that,  in  the  present  state  of  Medical  Science,  every  successful 
effort  to  arrest  so  formidable  a  disease  as  Diabetes,  even  for  i^  few  months, 
will  be  considered  worthy  of  an  examination  by  Practitioners  of  Medicine. 

[Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  JourruU. 


•  ♦  • 


CliitU  Percha  Ring,  68,  aai  Hone -Shoe  P(«6arlM. 


Bt  Bdwabo  Pabbisb. 


Thmb  useful  instruments  have  been  introduced  into  practice  within  the 
past  few  years,  as  an  improvement  upon  the  metallic,  glass,  wooden,  ivory, 
and  india  rubber  Pessaries  formerly  used.  The  advantages  of  gutta  percha 
for  this  purpose  are,  its  entire  resistance  to  the  action  of  the  secretions, 
"•nd  consequent  durability  and  cleanliness;  and  its  great  lightness  and 
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saying  bulk,  which  render  it  better  adapted  than  any  other  substance  witb^ 
which  we  are  acquainted  for  the  purpose. 

The  gum  elastic  Pessaries,  formerly  so  much  in  use,  were  liable  to 
soften  down  and  become  offensive  when  used  for  any  length  of  time,  while 
gutta  percha,  though  softened  by  a  high  heat,  is,  at  the  temperature  of  the 
body,  firm  and  yet  pliable,  and  may  be  worn  for  years  without  deteriora- 
tion. Gutta  percha  Pessaries,  after  being  in  constant  use  for  eighteen 
months,  have  been  removed  in  as  good  condition  as  when  first  introduced. 

The  danger  of  glass  Pessaries  has  always  been  an  objection  to  them 
with  many  practitioners ;  and  instances  are  not  rare  in  which  they  have 
been  broken  while  in  use,  making  their  removal  both  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous. 

Wood  is  too  porous  to  have  ever  been  generally  used,  on  account  of 
its  so  soon  becoming  offensive ;  while  ivory  is  but  little  better,  soon  under- 
going change  under  the  influences  to  which  it  is  exposed. 

In  regard  to  the  shape  of  Pessaries,  the  most  important  and  generally 
popular,  is  undoubtedly  the  annular  or  ring  shape.  The  modus  operandi  of 
the  instrument  is,  that  by  distending  and  elongating  the  canal,  it  renders 
prolapsus  or  retroversion  of  the  uterus  impossible,  and  by  retaining  the 
organ  in  ntu^  it  enables  the  parts  to  assume  their  normal  condition.  To 
this  end  the  circumference  of  the  disc  Pessary  is  the  only  useful  portion, 
and  in  the  ring  Pessary,  unimportant  and  worse  than  useless  centre  being 
omitted,  we  have  a  lighter  and  better  instrument 

f  Fig.  1  represents  the  ring-shaped  Pessary,  the  extension  being  made 

in  the  line  of  the  canal,  the  outside  circumference  of 
the  instrument  is  greater  than  its  thickness,  thus 
distributing  the  pressure  over  a  larger  surface,  and 
rendering  excoriation  less  liable  to  occur.  These 
instruments,  as  originated  by  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Breed,  of  Philadelphia,  who  has 
used  them  with  success  during  an  extensive  practice  in  connection  with 
one  of  the  charities  of  this  city,  and  otherwise,  are  constructed  of  solid 
gutta  percha  over  a  well-secured  steel  spring;  thus  obviating  the  former 
objectionable  method  of  merely  coating  a  spring  wrapped  with  cotton, 
which,  being  readily  cracked,  soon  became  offensive. 

A  medium  sized  Pessary  of  this  kind  weighs  but  120  grains.  By  their 
great  elasticity  they  may  be  readily  compressed  into  an  oval  form,  thus 
ftdlitating  their  introduction,  and  when  in  situ  they  immediately  resume 
their  original  shape. 

They  have  received  the  approbation  of  Dr.  C.  D.  Meigs,  Dr.  Goddard, 
Dr.  E.  Wilson,  and  other  eminent  practitioners  in  Philadelphia  and  else- 
where; and  their  introduction  has  greatly  facilitated  the  cure  of  those  most 
distressing  and  obstinate  maladies,  prolapsus,  retroversion,  and  procideDtia 
of  the  uterus. 

The  SS,  and  Horse-Shoe  Pessaries  are  constructed  in  a  similar  manner^ 
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but  80  that  their  curves  and  shape  may  be  readily  altered  to  suit  the  cir- 

*  ^^ — •:-      cumstanccs  of  the  case.    Heretofore 

m        a  ff      ^    these  have  been  made  of  metal,  those 

M       m  m       a         ^^  block -tin  being  objectionable  on 

^^F        m  M       M         account  of  their  weight,  while  the 

^^^^^^r  ^^     j^  hollow  gold  or  silver  ones  were  placed 

^^^^  ^^B»^  beyond  the  reach  of  many  by  the 

ezpensiveness  of  the  material.     The  use  of  gutta  percha,  while  retaining 

all  the  advantages  claimed  for  this  form  of  instrument,  is  free  from  any 

of  the  objections  against  metallic  substances. 

These  instruments,  as  manufactured  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
originator,  are  offered  to  the  Profession  with  entire  confidence  as  to  their 
superiority,  the  greatest  care  being  taken  to  secure  their  entire  fitness  for 
the  delicate  uses  for  which  they  are  intended. 


I^artnscentitail  anb  pisttUBnj. 


— tf^^*- 


COHponni  Sjrop  of  the  HypoiihoBiililtcs. 

Since  the  paper  of  Dr.  John  CnnBcuiLL  appeared,  in  which  he  as- 
serted that  these  salts  were  specifics  in  tuberculosis,  the  demand  for  them 
upon  the  manufacturing  pharmaceutist  has  been  quite  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  the  introduction  of  new  remedies. 

A  medical  friend  of  ours,  who  has  employed  the  Hypophosphites  quite 
extensively  in  his  practice,  and  with  gratifying  results,  states,  that,  in 
diseases  attended  with  diarrhoea,  or  tendency  to  looseness  of  the  bowels, 
the  use  of  the  Hypophosphite  of  Soda,  in  connection  with  the  other  salts 
(as  in  the  compound  Syrup  of  Hypophosphites)  is  contra -indicated  on 
accoiSit  of  its  aperient  or  laxative  effect. 

We  have  found  the  following  formula,  for  a  Compound  Syrup  of 
the  Hypophosphites  to  give  satis&ction,  and  to  offer  an  agreeable  form 
in  which  they  can  be  administered: 

Take  Hypophosphite  of  Lime gr.  256 

Hypophosphite  of  Potassa   ....  gr.  128 

Hypophosphite  of  Soda gr.     64 

Hypophosphite  of  Ammonia        ...  gr.     64 

Rub  these  salts  together  with  half  a  fluid  drachm  of  terhydrated  hypo* 
phosphorus  acid,  and  then  pour  upon  the  mixture  four  ounces  of  boiling 
water ;  after  trituration,  pour  off  the  solution  upon  a  filter ;  with  the  red* 
due  remaining  in  the  mortar,  form  a  solution,  by  adding  to  it  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  hypophosphorus  acid  (about  one-half  drachm),  and  four 
fluid  ounces  more  of  boiling  water,  and  pour  it  upon  the  filter;  to  the 
filtrate  add  of  syrup  of  orange  flowers,*  previously  acidulated  with  a  little 
hypophosphorus  acid,  enough  to  make  the  whole  measure  sixteen  fluid 

*Bymp  of  orange  flowen  !■  made  bj  dlMolvlng,  without  heat,  twelve  onneea  of 
refined  engar,  In  i>owder,  in  eight  fluid  ounces  of  diitiUed  orange  flower  water,  fuoh  ae 
if  imported  flrom  Franoe  in  fla^one  or  in  copper  cans. 
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ounoeB.     The  dose  is  one  teaspoonful,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  repre- 
senting of 

Hypophosphite  of  Lime 2  gr. 

Hypophosphite  of  Potassa 1  gr. 

Hypophosphite  of  Soda I  gr. 

Hypophosphite  of  Ammonia  i  gr. 

If  it  is  desired  to  exhibit  a  chalybeate  in  connection  with  the  com- 
pound syrup,  the  Hypophosphite  of  Iron  can  be  added  to  it  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one-half  or  one  grain  to  the  fluid  drachm. 

Prof  Wif.  Proctor's  process  for  preparing  this  salt,  with  those  for 
the  salts  of  the  alkaline  basis,  was  given  in  our  Journal  for  May. 

F.  S. 

YalerUute  of  Atroplie. 

M.  MiETTE  recommends,  in  the  Coinpteit  Rendus  {December  21st,  1857), 
this  organic  valerianate  to  be  prepared  by  pouring  a  slight  excess  of  vale- 
rianic acid  into  a  very  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  Atropine,  adding 
about  twice  its  volume  of  distilled  water  to  the  mixture.  The  saturation 
of  the  Atropine  must  be  effected  in  the  cold ;  the  whole  is  then  exposed,  in 
a  shallow  vessel,  to  spontaneous  evaporation,  at  a  temperature  not  to  exceed 
122^  P. 

This  valerianate  is  uncrystallizable,  and  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  bright  yellow  syrupy  liquid,  changing  to  orange  in  contact  with  the  air. 

[  Chemical  Gazette,  February  15/A,  185% 


AliMliia  as  a  ■eaiu  of  eheapenlng  the  Extractloi  of  certain  Orgaalc  Alkaloids  Mi 
Proximate  Principles.  .^ 

Hydrated  Alumina  possesses  the  property  of  precipitating  certain  veg- 
etable colors  from  their  solutions,  while  there  are  others  which  it  does  not 
affect  This  affords  the  means,  Professor  Rochleder  states,  of  separating 
many  substances,  especially  the  constituents  of  plants. 

It  also  exhibits  this  property  towards  other  organic  substances.  It 
possesses  advantages  over  hydrated  oxide  of  lead,  in  being  readily  obtained 
in  a  pore  state  by  the  use  of  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

In  many  cases,  a  solution  of  alum  can  be  directly  added  to  the  aque- 
ous extract  cf  a  plant,  and  the  organic  principle  precipitated,  combined 
with  the  Alumina  by  adding  ammonia.  As  an  example,  he  gives  the  pre- 
paration of  .^culin,  from  the  horse-chestnut  An  aqueous  decoction  of  the 
bark  mixed  with  solution  of  alum  and  ammonia  in  excess,  gives  a  fawn- 
oolored  precipitate  leaving  the  filtrate  of  a  pale  wine-color;  this  filtrate  is 
neutralized  with  acetic  acid,  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  con- 
sisting of  sulphate  of  potash  and  ammonia,  and  some  acetate  of  ammonia. 
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In  this  residue,  the  iEsculin  is  all  contained,  and  is  separated,  by  boiling 
with  a  little  strong  alcohol,  and  filtering:  it  crystallizes  upon  the  evapora^ 
tion  of  the  spirit  This,  by  once  re-crystallizing,  is  obtained  pure.  .Mou- 
lin, obtained  by  this  method,  is  produced  with  less  cost^  trouble,  and  time 
than  by  the  usual  modes. 

It  will  be  possible  to  obtain  many  proximate  principles,  etc.,  at  a  cheap 
rate,  which  hitherto,  from  their  cost,  have  found  no  place  in  medicine. 

[Chemical  Gazette^  Marcfi,  1868.  from  Journ.  fur  PraJet.  Chemie. 


Anmonlo-Oxlie  of  Copper 

Is  stated,  by  Dr.  Ed.  Schweizeb,  to  possess  the  remarkable  property 
of  dissolving  vegetable  fibre  at  ordinary  temperature. 

Cotton,  when  treated  with  a  solution  of  this  salt,  soon  assumes  a  gela- 
tinous consistence,  and,  after  some  kneading  with  a  glass  rod,  is  changed 
into  a  mucous  liquid.  No  heat  is  evolved ;  with  an  excess,  a  clear  solution 
is  the  result,  which  may  be  filtered. 

Upon  super-saturating  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  gelatin- 
ous precipitate  of  disorganized  cellulose  is  thrown  down;  this,  when 
washed  and  dried  upon  a  water  bath,  leaves  a  horn-like,  transparent  mass, 
brittle,  and  resembling  starch  paste.  Heated  in  the  air,  it  bums  away 
without  reside. 

Paper  and  linen  are  also  dissolved,  though  more  slowly  than  cotton; 
and  its  solvent  power  extends  to  some  animal  tissues.  Silk  dissolves  more 
easily  than  cotton ;  wool  is  only  dissolved  by  the  aid  of  heat. 

[Chemical  Gazette,  Feb.  \bth^  tram  Journ. fur  Pra^t.  Chemie. 


tUfloU  Uses  of  Perchlorlie  of  IroB. 

The  following  remarks  we  take  fi-om  "  Notes  on  the  Practice  in  the 
Hospitals  of  Paris,"  by  Dr.  George  Suckley,  in  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Medicine,  May,  1858: 

In  the  treatment  of  varices^  this  article  is  now  extensively  used,  and  it 
has  also  been  employed  for  the  rapid  coagulation  of  the  contents  of  aneu- 
rismal  sacs.  The  strength  of  the  solution  used  is  that  recognized  in 
French  Pharmacy  as  of  the  "thirtieth  degree."  (This  is  by  weight,  16 
parts  of  the  salt  to  84  of  water.)  Weaker  than  this,  the  coagulating  effect 
u  loet,  and  if  used  much  stronger,  it  acts  as  a  dangerous  caustic  The 
solution  should  be  made  just  before  using,  because,  if  kept  four  or  five  days, 
it  decomposes. 

1  witnessed  an  operation  for  the  radical  cure  of  varices  by  this  method, 
at  La  Piti6.  The  veinson  the  lower  limbs  were  markedly  dilated  and  tor- 
tuous, certain  of  the  dilatations  along  the  course  of  the  long  saphena  being 
as  large  as  an  ordinary  thimble.  In  these  larger  dilatations,  the  quantity 
.injected  was  five  drops,  thrown  in  as  usual  by  the  peculiar  syringe  used, 
by  which  every  turn  of  a  screw  injects  exactly  half  a  drop,  thus  easily 
regulating  the  amount  employed.    In  places  where  the  varices  were  smaller, 
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a  less  Amount  was  used.  Coagulation  was  almost  instantaneous,  and  tiie 
ultimate  result  of  the  case  very  satisfactory. 

In  operating  for  varices  by  this  method,  it  is  necessary  to  compress 
the  veins  by  a  bandage  on  the  cardiac  side  of  the  point  of  operation,  as  in 
ordinary  cases  of  venesection.  This  has  doubly  a  beneficial  effect;  first,  by 
guarding  against  the  risk  of  throwing  such  a  dangerous  solution  into  the 
general  circulation ;  secondly,  by  causing  the  veins  to  dilate  well,  the  clots 
are  larger,  and  thus  more  thoroughly  obstruct  the  circulation  through 
the  vein. 

I  saw  the  property  that  the  Perchloride  of  Iron  has  of  causing  instan- 
taneous coagulation  put  to  a  novel  but  very  useful  purpose  by  Maison- 
NBUVE.  This  surgeon,  during  the  course  of  the  removal  of  a  cancerous 
tumor  in  the  submaxillary  region,  finding  that  a  continuous  oozing  firom 
the  capillaries  and  smaller  blood-vessels  was  not  only  obstructing  his  view, 
qut'also  weakening  the  patient,  who  was  not  in  a  condition  to  stand  the 
hemorrhage,  called  for  a  solution  of  the  article  under  consideration,  with 
which  he  sponged  the  wound,  with  the  effect  of  instantly  controlling  the 
hemorrhage. 

The  dry  Perchloride  of  Iron  may  be  prepared  by  digesting  an  ex- 
cess of  dry  sesqui-oxide  of  iron  in  chemically  pure  hydrochloric  acid, 
pouring  off  the  clear  portion,  and  evaporating  this  until  it  solidifies  upon 
cooling.  It  must  be  kept  in  close  stopped  bottles,  and  the  solution  fi-om  it 
always  prepared  extemporaneously,  for,  on  account  of  its  liability  to  decom- 
pose, it  will  not  keep. 


OomHon  Tamw  (Achillea  MlllefbUaH). 

To  this  plant  is  now  ascribed  decided  power,  in  addition  to  its  other 
virtues,  in  promoting  the  uterine  functions,  procuring  the  re-appoarance  of 
suppressed  menses,  etc. 


Our  Cieli  €olii  an  a  Standard  by  which  to  aiUut  Weights. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Pile,  of  Philadelphia,  the  maker  of  the  best  specific  gravity 
bottles  we  have  ever  seen,  suggests,  in  an  article  published  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Pharmacy,  that  druggists  and  physicians  possess  in  our  €k>ld 
Coin  a  practical  and  useful  standard  after  which  to  regulate  their  Weights, 
more  particularly  those  employed  in  dispensing.     He  states : 

The  weight  of  our  present  gold  coinage,  as  established  by  law,  is  as 
follows : 

The  $20  00  gold  piece  to  weigh  51 G  troy  grains. 

"  10  00         '*  "  258          " 

"  5  00          "  "  129          " 

"  3  00         *'  *'              772-5    ** 

"  2  50          '^  ''              641-2    " 

**  1  00          **  *'              25.4-5    '' 

In  my  trials  of  the  $2.50  piece,  which  I  prefer  as  a  standard,  I  found 
the  actual  weights  of  several  of  them,  taken  promiscuously,  to  bo  64*5 
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gra.;  64*63;  64*43;  64*54;  64*38;  64*37;  giving  an  average  of  64*47  gn.^ 
which  is  only  three-hundredths  of  a  grain  less  than  their  legal  weight. 

By  comhining  different  pieces  of  gold,  the  weight  being  shown  as 
above,  the  ordinary  avoirdupois  weight  may  also  be  regulated ;  thus — a 
$S0  piece  on  one  side  of  a  balance,  and  a  $3  piece  on  the  other,  would  give 
4863-5  grains  difference,  being  only  1 3-d  gr.  heavier  than  the  avoirdupoia 
ounce. 

Eighteen  dollars  and  fifty  cents  in  gold  should  weigh  476*8  grs.,  or  8*7 
grs.  lighter  than  the  apothecaries'  ounce. 


■qrtmMla  Oflcfaialis  (Eyebriglit) 

Is  recommended,  by  Dr.  Ktle,  in  the  Weitem  Lancet,  to  be  adminis- 
tered in  the  form  of  infusion,  as  a  remedy  for  Epilepsy. 

Aaecdotes  of  Mead. 

This  celebrated  physician  lived  in  1696.  According  to  one  authority, 
Mead^s  rise  in  life  was  owing  to  his  being  called  in  to  a  celebrated  Duchess, 
distinguished  for  her  intemperate  propensities.  The  Doctor  had  sacrificed 
rather  more  freely  to  the  jolly  god  than  was  consistent  with  a  healthy  ex- 
ercise of  his  faculties,  and,  as  he  was  feeling  his  patient's  pulse,  his  foot 
slipped,  when  he  ejaculated — "Drunk! — yes,  quite  drunk!"  alluding  to 
himself  The  Duchess,  imagining  he  had  found  out  her  complaint,  which 
she  was  most  anxious  to  conceal,  told  Mead,  if  he  kept  her  secret,  she 
would  recommend  him.  He  did  so,  and  the  Doctor  rose  to  fame  and  opulence. 

It  is  said  that  Mead  and  Woodward  fought  a  duel,  both  drew,  and 
that  Mead,  not  loving  cold  iron,  retreated;  when  Woodward,  making  a 
false  step,  fell  down.  His  antagonist  then  ran  in,  and,  standing  over  him, 
demanded  if  he  would  submit  and  ask  his  life.  *^If  you  threatened  me 
with  your  physic^  I  might  beg  my  life,"  said  Woodward,  "but  I  certainly 
shall  not  ask  it  for  fear  of  your  sword."  Among  the  prints  which  adorn 
Ward's  "Lives  of  the  Gresham  Professors,"  is  a  gateway,  entering  firom 
Broad-street,  marked  25.  Within  are  figures  of  two  persons,  the  one 
standing,  and  the  other  kneeling.  These  represent  Dr.  Woodward,  the 
Professor  of  Physic,  and  Mead  ;  and  allude  to  the  transaction  referred  to 

above: — 

*'  Physicians,  if  they're  wise,  shonld  never  think. 

Of  any  arms  but  such  as  pen  and  inlC'—OAaTB. 

[Phytic  and  Phytieian, 
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^ortespontieiice. 

Prom  cur  Chicago  OorretpottdttU, 

This  city  is  prolific  in  medical  societies.  There  is  the  Cook  Co.  So- 
ciety, and  also  a  German  Medical  Society,  and  the  Chicago  Pathological 
Society — the  latter  a  new  organization,  consisting,  I  helieye,  of  a  few 
persons  who  propose  to  he  a  small  cluh,  which  shall  meet,  sup,  and  talk 
physic  together. 

The  health  of  the  city  is  &ir ;  what  sickness  there  is,  hesides  the 
ugual  accidental  cases,  is  mostly  of  an  acute  inflammatory  form.  The 
weather  is  wet  and  cold,  and  a  certain  numher  of  inflammations  of  the 
respiratory  organs  results  from  it 

Considerahle  attention  has  of  late  heen  attracted  to  the  Eclectic  remedy 
called  Gelsemin,  the  active  principle  of  the  OeUeminum  gupervirens,  or 
Yellow  Jessamine.  It  seems  to  he  a  narcotic,  to  some  degree,  hut  its  chief 
tetion  is  that  of  a  sedative  to  the  organs  of  motion,  including  the  heart: 
hence,  it  may  he  used,  like  veratrum  viride,  to  reduce  the  pulse,  while 
it  is,  at  the  same  time,  free  from  any  tendency  to  produce  nausea,  vom- 
iting, or  catharsis.  It  will  prohahly  he  a  valuable  article  to  use  in  com- 
bination with  the  veratrum.  The  Eclectic  preparations  are  being  tested 
here,  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  several  of  them  will,  I  think,  remain 
as  really  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  Gelsemin  is  introduced 
in  the  appendix  of  the  new  edition. 

The  following  prescription  is  used  by  Dr.  H.  Parker,  of  this  city, 
as  a  valuable  cholagogue  cathartic.  It  is  claimed  for  it  that,  while  it 
arouses  the  liver  like  a  dose  of  calomel,  it  operates  so  blandly  that  the 
patient  is  absolutely  and  entirely  free  from  any  disagreeable  feelings 
dtuiDg  its  operation: 

R    Podophvllin gr.  ij. 

Caulopnyllin gr-  ij. 

Leptandrin g^*  U* 

Ext  H^osciamus gr.  v. 

01.  Anisi gtt  ij. 

Mix — make  ten  pills.    Dose,  one  or  two. 

It  is  understood  that  the  first  three  articles  are  of  Keith^s  manu- 
sacture,  which  he  (Ketth)  claims  to  be  different  firom  the  articles  of  the 
fiune  name  from  other  chemists,  because  Keith  makes  a  concentration  of 
M  the  active  principles  in  the  plant  treated,  while  the  others  put  up  only 
one  principle  in  each  plant  I  do  not  know,  therefore,  whether  the  articles 
of  any  other  manufacture  would  work  in  an  equally  kindly  manner. 
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I  have  tried  the  prescription  two  or  three  times,  and  it  thus  ftr 
confirms  its  good  reputation. 

Dr.  Andrews,  in  repeating  his  experiments  in  presemng  yacdne 
yirus  in  glycerine,  finds  that  some  samples  of  glycerine  act  quite  con 
trary  to  others,  and,  instead  of  presenring  the  activi^  of  the  yirus,  com- 
pletely and  rapidly  destroy  it  He  is  engaged  in  some  experiments  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  the  difference;  and,  if  possible,  to  render  the  results 
more  sure. 

The  City  Hospital,  with  its  proposed  oomnound  board  of  physidans 
and  homoeopaths,  sleeps  in  the  profound  coma  of  sap  on  the  brain^  and 
probably  will  neyer  awaken. 

Staub,  the  murderer,  who  was  hung  lately,  was  giyen  up  by  the 
Court  for  dissection.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  cadaytr. 
The  execution  was  performed  by  means  of  the  weight  and  pulley,  whidi 
jerks  the  yictim  violently  upward.  The  halter  drew  below  the  larynx  ao 
that  the  whole  force  was  exerted  upon  the  middle  of  the  neck,  where 
dislocation  is  nearly  impossible.  The  neck  was  not  broken;  the  face 
showed  a  tumid,  dusky  appearance,  like  any  other  case  of  quick  asphyxia. 
There  was  no  appearance  of  erection  of  the  penis,  and  no  evacuation  <tf 
semen.  The  brain  was  congested,  but  not  apoplectic.  This  case,  taken 
in  connection  with  some  other  &cts,  leads  me  to  think  that  where,  in 
hanging,  the  rope  grips  well  below  the  larynx,  the  usual  evacuation  <tf 
semen  will  not  take  place,  and  that  this  discharge,  when  it  does  happen, 
is  due,  not  to  the  stretching  and  irritation  of  the  top  of  the  spinal  cord 
and  cerebellum,  as  claimed  by  the  phrenologists,  but  is  a  reflex  action 
produced  by  the  crushing  and  irritation  effected  by  the  rope,  in  those 
instances  where  it  makes  its  grip  at  the  larynx  between  the  thyroid  car* 
tilage  and  the  hyoid  bone.  I  had  an  opportunity  to  observe,  in  one 
patient,  that  a  sudden  and  violent  irritation  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx 
would  produce  a  prompt  and  decided  spasm  in  the  muscles  of  the  peri- 
neum, although  not  sufficient  to  ejaculate  the  seminal  fluid.  This  spasm 
occurred  many  times,  and  always  at  the  recurrence  of  a  strangling,  par- 
oxysm of  coughing.  The  simultaneous  development  which  takes  placei, 
at  puberty,  in  the  larynx  and  in  the  genital  apparatus,  is  also  proof  of 
the  nervous  sympathy  between  them ;  and  many  other  facts  might  be 
adduced  in  support  of  the  same  doctrine.  X» 
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ART.  IXIIL— Inanition. 


By  Thomas  Lothrop,  jr.  M.  D. 


Concluded  from  the  July  No. 

Starvation,  when  considered  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  term,  is  accompanied  by  two  constant  symptoms  — 
hunger  and  thirst.  The  first  of  these,  or  hunger,  is  directly 
dependent*  upon  an  absence  of  solid  aliment,  and  its  situa- 
tion is  referred  to  the  stomach,  although  it  is  an  indication 
of  the  requirements  of  the  system  at  large.  But  what  is 
hunger?  That  it  is  directly  connected  with  a  want  of 
nourishment,  and  is  the  medium  by  which  the  system  man- 
ifests this  condition,  is  self-evident ;  while  its  connection  with 
some  condition  of  the  stomach  is  made  apparent  from  the 
fact  that  it  can  be  temporarily  alleviated  by  the  introduc- 
tion into  this  organ  of  some  substance  which  is  not  of  an 
alimentary  character;  of  the  precise  nature  of  this  condi- 
tion we  have  no  certain  and  definite  knowledge.  By  some, 
VoIm  l— b. 
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it  has  been  attributed  to  a  state  of  emptiness  of  the 
stomach ;  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  upon  its  coats ; 
by  Dr.  Beaumont  to  the  distension  of  the  secreting  folli- 
cles by  this  fluid:  but  all  these  hypotheses  present  objec- 
tions of  so  obyious  and  palpable  a  nature  that  they  can  not 
be  regarded  as  affording  even  a  tenable  explanation  of  the 
cause  of  this  distressing  sensation.  For  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  marked  influence  which  nervous  impres- 
sions, particularly  of  an  emotional  character,  as  for  instance 
joy  or  grief,  exert  over  this  sensation,  and  also  the  rapidity 
of  its  removal  upon  the  introduction  of  some  solid  substance, 
and  its  speedy  return  if  it  does  not  prove  capable  of  solution 
and  assimilation,  we  are  led  to  the  opinion  that  there  must 
exist  some  peculiarity  of  the  circulation  of  the  part,  to  which 
its  origin  can  be  traced.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  sugges- 
ted by  Dr.  Carpenter,  that  there  is  a  "certain  condition  of 
the  capillary  circulation  of  the  stomach,  which  is  preparatory 
to  the  excretion,  and  which  is  excited  by  the  influence  of  the 
sympathetic  nerves,  which  communicate  the  wants  of  the 
system."  By  this  theory,  all  the  phenomena  are  readily 
and  satisfactorily  explained;  for  the  vessels,  by  being  un- 
loaded in  the  production  of  the  gastric  solvent,  and  the  gen- 
eral system,  in  being  supplied  with  the  requisite  nutriment, 
relieve  the  nerves  of  the  impressions  made  upon  them  by 
the  distended  capillaries,  and  the  sensation  disappears.  If 
the  ingested  substance  be  not  alimentary,  the  relief  proceeds 
from  the  exudation  which  takes  place  in  the  act  of  secre- 
tion of  the  gastric  juice.  But  as  soon  as  the  stomach 
becomes  cognizant  of  the  non-supply  of  the  wants  of  the 
system,  the  sensation  of  hunger  returns  with  more  than  its 
accustomed  vigor. 

Thirst,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  sensation  by  means 
of  which  the  system  makes  known  its  want  of  liquids ;  and 
though  referred  to  the  fauces  as  its  seat,  it  is  considered 
by  physiologists  to  depend  upon  impressions  made  on  the 
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nerves  of  the  stomach.  The  fauces  hold  the  same  relation 
to  the  requirements  of  the  system,  as  far  as  regards  liquids, 
as  the  stonlach,  in  the  evidence  which  it  affords  concerning 
the  demand  for  solid  aliment.  The  one,  though-  a  frequent, 
is  not  a  constant,  accompaniment  to  the  other.  The  hygro- 
metric  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  the  exposure  of  the 
skin  to  the  direct  action  of  water,  and  the  excess  or  de- 
ficiency of  the  water  excretions,  materially  modify  this  sens- 
ation, while  it  is  a  familiar  fact  that  the  ingestion  of 
common  salt,  or,  in  chemical  language,  chloride  of  Sodium, 
will  give  rise  to  the  most  intense  thirst,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  cause  the  imbibition  of  fluid,  by  which  it  can 
be  diluted. 

The  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst,  while  they  make 
such  an  impression  upon  the  sensorium  as  to  acquaint  it 
with  the  requirements  of  the  system  at  large,  constitute 
only  subjective  evidence  of  starvation;  or,  in  pther  words, 
they  are  to  the  inanitiated  being  the  exponents  of  that 
devastation  to  which  the  molecular  structure  of  his  organi- 
zation is  subjected. 

In  the  further  investigation  of  this  subject,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  assiduity  of  Mons.  Chossat,  whose  love  of 
science,  and  whose  comprehensive  mind  stimulated  him  on 
through  years  of  laborious  research,  in  order  that  he  might 
unravel  the  mysteries  which  encircle  the  process  of  starva- 
tion. The  knowledge  which  has  been  added  to  this  impor- 
tant subject,  the  benefits  of  which  are  evident  as  well  to 
the  physiologist  as  to  the  pathologist,  is  so  important  that 
the  name  of  Chossat  will  be  honored  and  revered,  wherever 
and  whenever  famine  and  its  consequences  are  investigated, 
or  even  experienced.  To  follow  in  detail  the  results  of  his 
experiments  would  be  a  task  which  space  will  not  permit 
me  to  enter  upon:  rather,  in  so  imperfect  an  essay,  must 
we  be  content  with  the  more .  practical  facts,  very  reluctantly 
leaving  the  remainder  for  the  elucidation  of  some  wovld-be 
disciple  of  jEsculapius. 
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Passing,  therefore,  those  phenomena  which  starvation  in 
its  different  stages  exhibit,  I  am  induced  to  notice,  in  the 
first  place,   that   there  exists  a  marked   similarity  between 
the  quantity  of  food  required  to  support  the  being  in  a  state 
of  health,  and  the  amount  of  loss  which  the  system  suffers 
per  diem  from  the  commencement  of  the  starving  process 
until  the  "spark  of  life"  is  extinguished:  for,  while  it  has 
been  found  by  actual  experiment,  that  the  system,  from  the 
retrograde  metamorphosis  and  absorption  of  its  tissues,  loses 
on  an  average  one  twenty-third  of  its  weight  per  diem,  it 
has  been  shown,  in  no  less  direct  a  manner,  that  to  main- 
tain the  organism  in   the  vigor  and  activity  of  health,  it 
requires  an  amount  of  nutriment  equal  in  weight  to  about 
one  twenty-fourth  of  its  weight  per  day.     But  Chossat  has 
ascertained,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  the  loss  which  each 
tissue  and  organ  undergoes  during  starvation,  and  the  result 
has  shown  that  while  the  adipose  materials  are  diminished 
93  per  cent,  of  their  original  weight,  the  blood  75  per  cent., 
the  muscular   tissues  42  per  cent.,  and   the  osseous  system 
16  per  cent.,  the  nerves  are  comparatively  unaffected,  their 
original  weight   being   reduced   only   1*9    per  cent.       The 
average  loss  of  the  whole  body  in  forty-eight  cases  was  40 
per  cent.     Hence,  in  the  higher  animals,  it  would  appear 
that  the  organism  is  reduced  two-fifths  of  its  original  weight 
before  it  succumbs  to  death  from  starvation,  while,  as  will 
be  seen  above,  the  diminution  in  the  weight  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  destruction  of  adipose  and  muscular  tissues  and  the 
blood. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  close  relation  between  the  time  of 
death  and  the  consumption  of  all  the  heat-generating  and 
tissue -nourishing  materials;  while,  from  the  almost  entire 
withdrawal  of  the  fat,  and  from  the  influence  which  artifi- 
cial diet  exerts,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  life 
becomes  extinct  at  a  time  when  the  temperature  of  the 
body  has  been  so  far  reduced  as  to  be  incompatible  ^^ith 
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vital  action.  Death  is  hence  occasioned,  chemically  speak- 
ing, by  an  absence  of  caloric.  This  influence  of  heat  over 
life  is  most  beautifully  illustrated  by  the  exposure  of  an 
animal,  in  which  death  seems  impending  from  starvation,  to 
the  influence  of  artificial  heat,  when  ahnost  immediately 
there  is  observed  a  renewal  of  its  life,  and  a  restoration 
firom  a  state  of  insensibility  and  want  of  muscular  power 
to  that  of  comparative  activity,  while,  if  this  support  be 
prolonged,  and  the  starving  process  discontinued,  a  recovery 
to  its  previous  condition  is  liable  to  take  place. 

The  annals  of  history  are  not  devoid  of  instances  in 
which  the  blighting  curse  of  starvation  has  spread  far  and 
wide  through  the  human  family.  The  Old  World  has  been, 
at  different  periods,  the  theatre  of  its  desolations ;  and  in 
looking  over  our  own  beautiful  America,  around  whose 
hearthstone  a  numerous  and  happy  family  has  clustered, 
and  provided  with  every  blessing  which  fertility  of  soil  can 
produce,  there  are  yet  observed,  especially  in  our  most  pop- 
ulous cities,  deprivations  which  arouse  the  sympathies  of 
the  most  hardened  heart.  The  sufferings  and  misery  which 
have  been  scattered  throughout  different  portions  of  the 
world,  no  pen  can  describe  nor  the  imagination  conceive. 
To  fancy  the  most  abject  poverty — to  conceive  of  sufferings 
which  the  "shady  side  of  life"  far  too  often  affords — and, 
in  fine,  to  reflect  upon  the  occurrence  of  death  from  the 
gradual  and  slow  attenuation  of  the  "thread  of  life," — 
is  to  form  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  effects  and  results  of 
starvation,  as  it  manifests  itself  in  the  human  being. 

Having  thus  observed  the  most  practical  effects  of  the 
absence  of  nutriment  upon  the  vegetable  and  animal  king- 
dom, I  will,  in  the  elucidation  of  that  portion  of  my  theme 
which  refers  to  the  organization  of  man,  narrate  an  instance 
of  death  from  starvation,  and,  from  thence,  to  follow  its 
effects  upon  the  different  functions  of  the  organism. 

A  son  of  Erin,  whose   framo  had  withstood  the  ravages 
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of  three  score  years,  had  permitted  a  naturally  set  and 
headstrong  disposition  to  become  so  intensified,  on  account 
of  the  loss  of  the  sense  of  vision  and  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments,  as  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  persistent  mania.  So 
troublesome  and  expensive  a  companion  did  he  become  in 
his  humble  family  circle,  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
give  hin)  the  advantages  which  a  neighboring  Insane  Asy- 
lum afforded,  with  the  hope  that  the  stringent  and  system- 
atic regulations  to  which  the  inmates  of  that  institution 
were  subjected,  might  be  productive  of  an  amelioration  in 
his  mental  derangement. 

The  arrival  of  such  an  one,  from  whose  dim  visage 
the  rays  of  a  fixed  and  pertinacious  tenacity  to  purpose 
beamed  forth,  was  regarded  with  but  little  pleasure  by  the 
officers  of  the  Asylum.  He,  on  the  contmry,  in  order  to 
inflict  a  just  punishment  upon  his  physical  system  for  its 
submission  to  a  removal  to  a  situation  in  which  he  was 
compelled  to  bow  before  the  will  of  his  superiors,  resolved, 
and  invoked  aid  from  his  Maker,  that,  not  unlike  the  famous 
St.  Ignatius,  of  Jesuit  notoriety,  he  should  inflict  such  a 
flagellation  upon  himself  that  life  would  prove  a  willing 
sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  an  uncontrolled  obstinacy.  At 
the  end  of  the  eighth  day,  not  a  single  particle  of  food  had 
been  introduced  into  his  system,  for  the  support  of  those 
changes  which  are  essential  accompaniments  of  vital  action. 
To  continue  in  this  course  was  to  lead  to  death  as  an 
inevitable  result;  to  arrest  it  appeared,  in  this  instance, 
the  imperative  duty  of  the  officers  of  the  Asylum,  in  whose 
care  his  life  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  entrusted.  Moral  sua- 
sion, that  bugbear  which,  more  than  any  other  method,  is 
brought  into  requisition  in  the  management  of  the  present 
generation,  under  any  and  all  circumstances,  was  as  ineffi- 
cacious in  directing  his  mind  to  other  channels  as  it  would 
be  futile  in  changing  the  current  of  the  fleeting  winds.  The 
introduction    of   liquid    aliment   was    therefore    attempted. 
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through  the  medium  of  the  stomach- tube;  and  the  strength 
of  his  resolution  can  only  be  fully  conceived  when  it  is 
considered  that  during  a  period  of  eight  weeks,  or  fifty-six 
days,  this  process  was  employed  twice,  and  more  frequently 
thrice,  per  day,  while  from  the  frequent  application  of  the 
tube,  the  delicate  mucous  membrane,  lining  the  mouth, 
pharynx,  and  oesophagus,  must  have  undergone  a  material 
hypertrophy,  in  order  to  have  enabled  it  to  endure  the 
frequent  contact  of  the  hard  and  unyielding  instrument. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifty-sixth  day,  he  was  permitted  to 
return  to  his  family  ;  but  his  presence  became  so  intolerable 
that  the  authorities  obtained  his  re-commitment  to  the 
Asylum.  His  return  was  the  signal  of  the  commencement 
of  that  trial  which  was  to  prove  the  strength  of  a  maniac's 
resolution,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  efficacy  of  human  in^ 
genuity  and  management,  on  the  other.  An  exhibition  of 
the  same  obstinacy  as  was  displayed  in  his  previous  sojourn 
at  the  Asylum,  brought  up  the  important  question  of 
duty.  Should  this  maniac  be  permitted  to  terminate  his 
own  life  by  starvation,  or  should  it  be  prolonged  by  actual 
force  ? 

In  one  sense,  the  physician,  in  his  dealings  with  human 
life,  should  employ  every  means  in  its  power  for  its  ex- 
tension. The  system  is  governed  by  such  mysterious  laws, 
which  are  so  far  beyond  the  comprehension  of  finite  minds, 
that  under  the  most  extreme  and  hopeless  circumstances 
the  recuperative  energies  of  the  system  may  be  enabled  to 
overcome  the  diseased  action,  and  health,  both  mental  and 
physical,  be  restored.  But,  while  admitting  this  principle 
to  be  theoretically  correct,  we  can  not  forget  that  to  every 
general  rule  in  practice  there  exists  an  exception,  in  which 
expediency  shall  constitute  the  rule  or  guide  by  which  our 
conduct  is  directed.  To  permit  a  monomaniac,  for  whose 
recovery  to  mental  sanity  there  was  not  the  least  possible 
hope,    to  deprive    himself,  by  his   own   obstinacy,  of  food, 
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until  death  supervenes,  appears  to  be  possessed  of  an  ilK 
difference  towards,  and  a  low  estimation  of,  human  life, 
unworthy  of  the  enlightened  physician,  when  viewed  super* 
ficially.  But  could  it  be  regarded  as  a  duty  to  inject 
vitality  down  the  throat  of  this  man  from  month  to  montb> 
and  from  year  to  year?  We  are  constrained  to  answer  in 
the  negative. 

Every  inducement  was  therefore  held  out  to  him  in  or- 
der that  he  might  take  unmolested  that  which  his  system 
demanded.  Food  of  every  variety,  and  prepared  in  a  man* 
ner  which  would  find  favor  with  the  most  fastidious  taste, 
was  constantly  kept  beside  him,  but  he  ate  it  not,  for  the 
curse  of  an  uncontrolled  obstinacy  perverted  every  faculty 
of  his  mental  organization.  The  various  demands  for  nu^- 
triment  called  aloud  for  their  accustomed  supply,  but  he 
heard  them  not,  and  they  met  no  response  in  return.  The 
absorbents,  in  order  to  sustain  the  continued  action  of  life, 
were  stimulated  to  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  and 
hence  the  adipose  and  muscular  tissues  suffered  a  dimi- 
nution in  size,  while,  as  a  consequence,  the  countenance 
became  pale  and  cadaverous,  the  eyes  wild  and  glistening, 
and  the  cutaneous  investment  was  shrunken,  and  brought 
in  closer  proximity  with  its  osseous  companion  than  it 
was  wont  to  do.  The  muscular  strength  followed  in  the 
train  of  decline,  the  locomotion  became  imsteady,  the  voice 
weak,  and  an  inability  of  exertion  supplied  the  place  of 
former  activity  and  alacrity.  From  his  body  there  emanated 
an  odor  of  a  peculiar  and  foetid  nature,  and  the  skin  was 
covered  with  a  brownish,  dirty -looking,  and  offensive  se* 
cretion. 

To  support  his  system,  the  only  nutritive  materials  which 
he  would  imbibe  consisted  of  an  half  pint  of  a  decoctiou 
of  coffee,  in  which  was  included  a  liberal  quantity  of  the 
saccharine  and  lacteal  elements.  Upon  this  limited  diet,, 
the  arrival  of  the  tenth  week  found  our  hero  so  far  reduced 
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that  confinement  to  bed  was  sought  constantly,  and  during 
the  eleventh  week  the  disintegrating  processes  became  sa 
rapid  that  a  colliquative  diarrhoea  succeeded  an  obstinate' 
constipation,  which  had  continued  up  to  this  time,  while 
delirium  and  stupor  followed,  which  were  produced  (accord- 
ing to  Liebig)  by  the  exudation  of  the  particles  of  the 
brain  ;  and  the  seventy-seventh  day  from  his  re -commit- 
ment to  the  Asylum  witnessed  the  final  struggle  in  which 
his  spirit  returned  to  the  God  who  gave  it. 

An  autopsical  examination  revealed  an  almost  entire 
absence  ,of  adipose  tissue,  a  diminution  in  the  size  and 
weight  of  the  muscular  tissues  and  of  the  viscera,  and  an 
almost  entire  bloodlessness  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  the 
brain  alone  excepted,  which  obtains  a  liberal  supply. 

The  extreme  extension  of  the  life  of  this  maniac  upon 
the  small  quantity  of  nutriment  contained  in  one  cupfu 
of  coffee,  may,  in  part,  be  attributed  to  the  influence  which 
the  mental  exerts  over  the  physical  organism.  The  con- 
centration of  every  faculty  of  his  mind  upon  the  means 
which  he  was  employing  to  accomplish  a  given  end,  was  so 
intense  that  the  sensorium  became  entirely  indifferent  to 
the  condition  of  its  earthy  tenement.  The  sensations  of 
hunger  and  thirt,  though  acting  with  a  zeal  commensurate 
with  their  ability,  became  blunted,  from  the  inattention 
paid  to  them,  and  hence  no  impression  was  made.  The 
mind  entertained  only  a  selfish  sympathy,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  instrument  through  which  its  manifestations 
were  made,  languished,  and  finally  became  unfit  for  the 
maintenance  of  vital  action.  The  temperature  of  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere,  for  it  occurred  during  the  months  of 
June,  July,  and  August,  enabled  the  system  to  maintain 
its  heat  without  making  large  exactions  upon  the  adipose 
materials  which  were  taken  ;  and  the  ingestion  of  coffee,  an 
agent  admirably  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  case, 
as  much  from  its  retardation  of  the  meteimorphosis  of  the 
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tissues^  as  from  the  nutritive  properties  contained  within 
itself,  constituted  valuable  adjuvants  in  the  prolongation  of 
life. 

The  process  of  inanition  exerts  a  marked  influence  over 
secretion  and  excretion.  The  tendency  to  putrescence,  ob- 
served in  the  foetid  emanations  from  the  body,  in  the  ob- 
noxious secretion  which  exudes  from  the  skin,  and  in  the 
rapidity  with  which  putrefaction  takes  place  after  death, 
can  be  attributed  to  no  other  cause  thap  the  retention  of 
excreinentitious  substances  in  the  blood ;  and  this  is  farther 
corroborated  by  the  fact  that  pestilential  diseases  often 
follow  in  the  wake  of  a  famine,  and  carry  off  more  than 
die  from  starvation  itself 

The  inactivity  of  the  respiratory  processes  is  a  pheno- 
menon constantly  observable  in  the  lower  animals  as  well  as 
in  man,  and  experiments  have  afforded  unmistakable  evi- 
dence that  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled,  and  of 
oxygen  absorbed,  as  well  as  the  volume  of  the  aqueous 
vapor,  undergo  an  appreciable  diminution.  So  great  an 
influence  is  exerted  over  these  functions,  that  the  omission 
of  a  single  meal  decreases  exhalation  and  absorption  from 
the  lungs. 

The  renal  excretion  is  lessened  both  in  its  fluid  and 
solid  constituents.  Scherer,  a  German  experimenter,  whose 
attention  has  been  engaged  in  this  subject,  ascertained  that 
the  fluid  element  (i.  e.  water)  was  reduced  to  38  per  cent, 
of  the  healthy  standard,  the  urea  to  43*5  per  cent.,  the 
salts  to  20  per  cent.,  and  the  extractive  matter  to  57  per 
cent.  The  imbibition  of  water  at  any  period  of  starvation, 
not  only  increases  the  fluid  constituents  of  the  urine,  but 
even  produces  an  augmentation  of  its  solids. 

The  liver,  influenced  by  the  same  conditions  which  dimi- 
nish the  activity  of  other  organs,  fails  to  secrete  its  accus- 
tomed quota  of  bile  ;  and  the  same  may  be  afiirmed  in  re- 
gard to  the  pancreas,  salivaiy  apparatus,  and  the  numerous 
intestinal  glandulee  which  aid   in   the  process  of  digestion. 
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From  this  want  of  secretion  there  ensues  an  inactivity 
of  the  digestive  functions,  which  render  them^  incapable  of 
the  solution  and  assimilation  of  the  small  amount  of  food 
which  may  be  taken,  and  at  the  same  time  an  obstinate 
constipation,  which  continues  until  near  the  close  of  life, 
when,  as  is  the  case  with  many  prolonged  diseases,  the 
fatal  termination  of  which  is  due  to  chronic  inanition,  a 
colliquative  diarrhoea  succeeds,  which  may  be  considered  as 
a  manifestation  of  the  general  disintegration  which  is  pro- 
gressing even  during  life. 

A  deficient  quantity  of  food  has  already  been  mentioned 
as  a  cause  of  starvation.  The  presence  of  concurrent  con- 
ditions, such  as  undue  exertion,  defective  ventilation,  and  a 
depressed  temperature,  will,  under  these  circumstances, 
hasten  the  unhappy  issue.  In  the  management  of  some  of 
the  large  prisons  and  work -houses  of  England,  numerous 
instances  have  occurred  to  substantiate  this  fact :  and,  in 
view  of  this  experience,  the  conscientious  practitioner  of 
medicine  should  always  exercise  a  due  amount  of  caution, 
that,  when  he  has  the  supervision  of  any  large  institution 
in  which  hundreds  of  human  beings  are  collected,  to  afibrd 
to  those  thus  placed  under  his  care  a  quantity  of  aliment 
which  shall  be  adequate  to  the  wants  of  their  systems. 

The  time  which  is  required  to  produce  death  from  star- 
vation, is  modified  by  the  quantity  of  adipose  tissue  in  the 
system  at  the  commencement  of  the  process,  the  amount 
of  waste,  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 
the  presence  or  absence  of  water,  and  upon  the  ingestion 
of  a  small  quantity  of  food.  The  condition  of  the  at- 
mosphere, as  regards  humidity,  will  influence  the  result. 
In  the  absence  of  all  favorable  circumstances,  Dr.  Car- 
penter places  eight  or  ten  days  as  the  usual  length  of 
time  between  the  commencement  and  the  fatal  terminus  of 
the  starving  process.  A  case  is  on  record  in  which  a  young 
man,  under  the  influence  of  religious  delusions,  subsisted 
sixty  days  upon  no  other  nutriment   than  a  little  orange 
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juice.  The  case  which  occupies  so  large  a  portion  of  my 
essay,  in  which  life  was  extended  to  seventy-seven  days  on 
one  half  pint  of  coffee  per  day,  compares  favorably  with  the 
above.  The  last  case  which  is  recorded  is  that  of  a  fat 
porker^  weighing  160  lb.,  which,  after  being  buried  thirty 
feet  beneath  a  chalk  bed  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  days, 
was  exhumed  in  the  full  possession  of  his  musical  proclivi- 
ties, minus  120  lb.  of  fat,  only  40  lb.  of  his  original  car- 
cass remaining. 

Inanition  often  constitutes  an  important  element  in  long- 
continued  diseased  action.  That  the  want  of  a  pure  philo- 
sophical knowledge  of  pathology,  and  an  empiricism  in 
therapeutics,  has  been  at  the  foundation  of  it«  production, 
is  a  fact  which  modem  research  plainly  exhibits.  It  stands 
to  the  symptoms  which  are  present  in  many  disordered  con- 
ditions of  the  system  rather  in  the  relation  of  a  cause 
than  an  effect.  The  system  of  too  rigid  abstinence,  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases,  has  been  one  of  the  most  fatal  errors 
which  has  befogged  the  minds  of  the  Profession  in  the 
past.  "An  altered  condition  or  proportion  of  the  vital 
functions  and  structures,"  or,  in  other  words,  disease,  does 
not  overcome  or  counteract  those  fdndamental  laws  upon 
which  the  system  is  governed  in  a  state  of  health :  the 
same  demand  for  nutriment  pervades  the  organism,  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other.  They  suffer,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, a  change,  modification,  or  perversion ;  but  the  idea 
which  is  prevalent,  even  at  the  present  day,  that  the  sys- 
tem can  perform  its  various  duties,  unsupported  and  un- 
nourished,  would  appear  to  partake  as  much  of  the  irra- 
tional as  to  entertain  a  like  opinion  in  regard  to  a  state 
of  health.  The  Profession,  as  a  mass,  have  too  long  ab- 
horred this  important  fact.  Physic  has  been  regarded  as 
a  god,  upon  whom  all  their  adoration  must  be  bestowed, 
while  hygiene  is  looked  down  upon  as  a  by-word,  a  mere 
mockery — aye,  and  almost  a  demon. 
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That  there  are  many  diseases  in  the  nosology,  the  treat- 
ment of  which  require  only  a  proper  regulation  of  the  in- 
gesta  in  order  that  inanition  may  be  either  directly  or  in- 
directly exerted,  becomes  more  apparent  as  time  passes  on. 
Many  diseases  hold  forth  no  beckoning  hand  for  drugs  ; 
the  fluids  of  the  system,  already  contaminated  with  a  ma- 
teries  morbi,  obtain  only  a  renewed  perversion  by  the  in- 
troduction of  medicine.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  notice  the 
tendency  to  exhaustion  and  debility  which  characterizes  many 
diseases.  The  adynamic  fevers,  various  epidemics,  the  pro- 
cess of  suppuration,  and  various  other  morbid  states  demand 
the  watchful  care  of  the  practitioner,  in  order  that  inani- 
tion may  be  avoided ;  and  that  one  is  the  most  successful, 
and  manifests  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  pathology, 
whose  attention  is  more  directed  to  the  prevention  of  a 
low  condition  of  the  system,  bordering  on  inanition,  than 
the  one  whose  ^'armamentarium  medicum''  is  found  ex- 
clusively in  his  saddle-bags ; — in  fact,  the  frequency  of  ina- 
nition in  the  course  of  many  diseases,  and  the  frequent 
applicability  of  the  supporting  and  nutritive  measures  for 
its  prevention,  meet  the  physician  on  every  hand ;  and  if 
the  horizon  of  the  medical  world  appears  radiant  with  hope 
and  splendor  to  the  enlightened  mind,  it  is  from  the  fact 
that  the  "signs  of  the  times"  give  renewed  indications  that 
the  rapid  diffusion  of  hygienic  knowledge  is  fast  supplant- 
ing the  empiricism  and  conservatism  which  has  characterized 
the  Medical  Profession  up  to  the  present  century. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  the  facts  which  the  attentive 
study  of  inanition  brings  forth  must  exert  a  material  in- 
fluence over  both  pathology  and  therapeutics.  The  constant 
tendency  which  the  Profession  manifest  towards  its  ap- 
preciation as  an  element  of  diseased  action,  is  but  the 
precurser  of  more  important  revelations,  which  will  bring 
inanition,  so  imperfectly  treated  in  this  essay,  among  the 
more  general  indications  in  therapeutics. 
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ART.  my.— Fractures  of  the  Olecranon  Process. 


By  Fkank  H.  Hamilton,  M.  D. 

Profeaeor  of  Snrjjery  in  the  University  of  Baffhlo,  N.  Y. 


Causes.  —  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  all  of 
the  fractures  of  this  process  which  I  have  seen  were  occa- 
sioned by  falls  upon  the  elbow,  or  by  blows  inflicted  directly 
upon  the  part;  Malgaigne  has,  however,  been  able  to 
collect  accounts  of  six  examples  of  fracture  of  the  olecra- 
non, produced,  as  is  aflSrmed,  by  the  violent  action  of  the 
triceps;  as  in  pushing  with  the  arm  slightly  flexed,  in 
throwing  a  ball,  in  plunging  into  the  water  with  the  arms 
extended,  etc.;  but  only  four  of  these  reported  examples 
does  he  think  are  sufficienftlv  authenticated  to  entitle  them 
to  be  received  as  facts  :  nor  do  I  think  it  possible  to  affirm 
positively  that  in  any  instance,  where  the  whole  process  is 
broken  ofi^,  the  triceps  alone  has  occasioned  the  separation. 
For  example,  Capiomont  reports  the  case  of  a  cavalier,  who, 
being  intoxicated,  was  thrown  head  foremost  from  his  horse, 
and  striking  probably  upon  his  hand,  was  found  to  have 
broken  the  olecranon  process.  We  do  not,  in  this  example, 
see  evidence  alone  of  a  forcible  contraction  of  the  triceps, 
but  also  of  violent  pressure  against  the  hand  and  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  forearm  towards  the  elbow  joint, 
by  which  the  olecranon  process  might  have  been  so  thrown 
forwards  against  the  fossa  of  the  humerus  as  to  cause  its 
separation.  The  same  explanation  might  apply  to  several 
of  the  other  examples. 

Point  and  direction  of  fracture ;  displacement^  etc,  — 
The  process  may  be  broken  at  its  summit,  at  its  base,  or 
intermediate  between  these  two  extremes,  the  latter  of  which 
is  the  most  common. 

It  is  probable  that  when  the  action  of  the  triceps  alone 
has  produced   the  fracture,  it  will  be  found   that  only  the 
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summit,  or  that  portion  which  receives  the  insertion  of  the 
triceps,  has  been  broken  off.  Malgaigne,  who  has  been 
able  to  find  upon  record  only  two  cases  of  a  fracture  of  the 
extreme  end  of  the  process,  declares  that  they  were  both 
occasioned , by  muscular  action. 

Fractures  of  the  middle  are  generally  transverse,  or  only 
slightly  oblique,  occurring  in  the  line  of  the  junction  of  the 
epiphysis  with  the  diaphysis.  We  think,  also,  we  have 
reasons  for  believing  that  these  only  occur  as  a  consequence 
of  a  fall  upon  the  elbow,  or  of  a  blow  upon  the  extreme 
point  of  the  elbow,  when  the  forearm  is  considerably  flexed 
upon  the  arm ;  the  direction  of  the  obliquity,  when  any  is 
found  to  exist,  being  generally  from  above  downwards  and 
from  behind  forwards,  indicating  that  the  direction  of  the 
force  was  also  from  behind. 

Fractures  through  the  base  are  generally  quite  oblique, 
the  line  of  fracture  extending  from  before  downwards  and 
backwards,  so  that  not  only  the  whole  of  the  process,  but 
a  portion  of  the  back  of  the  shaft,  is  carried  away;  and 
this  accident  can  scarcely  happen,  except  by  a  blow  received 
upon  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus,  directly  in  front  of  the 
process;  or,  what  would  amount  to  the  same  thing,  by  a 
blow  from  behind,  and  received  upon  the  ulna  just  below 
the  olecranon  process,  or  by  wrenching  the  forearm  violently 
back,  while  the  humerus  is  fixed. 

The  only  displacement  to  which  the  upper  fragment 
seems  to  be  liable,  is  in  the  direction  of  the  triceps;  and 
the  degree  of  this  displacement  does  not  depend  so  much 
upon  the  point  at  which  the  fracture  has  taken  place  as 
upon  the  violence  which  has  occasioned  it,  the  extent  of 
the  disruption  of  the  ligaments,  aponeurosis  of  the  triceps 
and  of  the  capsule,  and  upon  whether,  since  the  accident, 
the  arm  has  been  flexed  or  kept  extended. 

In  two  instances,  I  have  found  distinct  crepitus  imme- 
diately after  the  fracture  had  taken  place,  produced  by  only 
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moving  the  fragment  laterally,  showing  plainly  that  little  or 
no  displacement  had  taken  place.  The  following  example 
will  show  also  that  this  displacement  does  not  always  take 
place  after  the  lapse  of  several  days,  and  where  no  surgical 
treatment  has  been  adopted: 

Samuel  Duckett,  aet.  14,  fell  upon  the  point  of  the 
elbow,  and  two  days  after  was  admitted  to  the  Buffalo  Hos- 
pital of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  The  elbow  was  then  much 
swoUen,  but  no  crepitus  could  be  detected,  and  he  could 
nearly  straighten  his  arm,  by  the  action  of  the  triceps.  On 
the  sixth  day,  the  swelling  having  sufficiently  subsided,  a 
distinct  crepitus  was  discovered  when  the  olecranon  process 
was  seized  between  the  fingers,  and  moved  laterally.  We 
extended  the  arm  immediately,  and  applied  a  long  gutta 
percha  splint  to  the  whole  front  of  the  arm  and  forearm, 
securing  it  in  place  with  a  roller.  On  the  eleventh  day, 
five  days  after  the  first  dressing,  the  splint  was  taken  off, 
and  its  angle  at  the  elbow  joint  slightly  changed ;  and  this 
was  repeated  every  day  until  the  twenty -second  day  from 
the  time  of  the  accident.  The  splint  was  then  finally 
removed,  when  the  fragment  was  found  to  be  united  with- 
out  any  perceptible  displacement,  and  the  motions  of  the 
joint  were  unimpaired. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  it  is  always  pru- 
dent to  leave  this  fracture  thus  unsupported,  since  it  has 
occasionally  happened  that  the  displacement,  which  did  not 
exist  at  first,  has  taken  place  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch 
or  more,  after  the  lapse  of  several  days.  Mr.  Eable  men- 
tions a  case  in  which  the  separation  did  not  take  place 
until  the  sixth  day,  when  it  was  occasioned  by  the  patient's 
attempting  to  tie  his  neck-cloth. 

Symptoms,  —  The  usual  signs  of  a  fracture  of  the  ole- 
cranon process,  are,  when  the  fragments  are  not  separated, 
crepitus,  discovered  especially  by  seizing  the  process,  and 
moving   it  laterally;    or,  when  displacement  has  actually 
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taken  place,  the  crepitus  may  be  discovered  sometimes  by 
extending  the  forearm,  and  pressing  the  fragment  downwards 
mitil  it  is  made  to  touch  the  lower  fragment ;  the  existence 
of  a  palpable  depression  between  the  fragments,  partial 
flexion  of  the  forearm,  and  total  inability,  on  the  part  of 
the  patient,  to  straighten  it  completely,  or  even  to  flex  the 
arm  in  some  cases.  If  the  fragments  do  not  separate,  gentle 
flexion  and  extension  of  the  arm,  while  the  finger  rests  upon 
the  process,  may  enable  us  to  detect  the  fracture. 

It  will  sometimes  happen  that,  owing  to  the  rapid 
occurrence  of  tumefaction,  the  evidences  of  a  fracture  will 
be  quite  equivocal;  but,  in  all  cases  where  a  severe  injury 
has  been  inflicted  upon  the  point  of  the  elbow,  it  will  be 
well  to  suspend  judgment  until,  by  repeated  examinations, 
made  on  successive  days,  the  question  is  determined.  Mean- 
while, the  arm  ought  to  be  kept  constantly  in  an  extended 
position,  as  if  a  fracture  was  known  to  exist. 

Prognosis. — In  a  large  majority  of  cases,  this  process 
becomes  re-united  to  the  shaft  by  ligament,  which  may  vary 
in  length  from  a  line  to  an  inch  or  more,  and  which  is  more 
or  less  perfect  in  different  cases.  Sometimes  it  is  composed 
of  two  separate  bands,  with  an  intermediate  space,  or  the 
ligament  may  have  several  holes  in  it ;  at  other  times  it  is 
composed  in  part  of  'bone  and  in  part  of  fibrous  tissue ; 
but  most  frequently  it  is  a  single,  firm,  fibrous  chord,  whose 
breadth  and  thickness  are  less  than  that  of  the  process  to 
which  it  is  attached. 

If  the  fragments  are  maintained  in  perfect  opposition, 
a  bony  union  is  likely  to  occur,  yet  it  is  not  invariably 
found  to  have  taken  place,  even  under  these  circumstances. 
Malgaigne  thinks,  also,  he  has  seen  one  case  in  which 
there  was  neither  bone  nor  fibrous  tissue  deposited  between 
the  fragments.  This  was  an  ancient  fracture  at  the  base  of 
the  olecranon;   the  superior  fragment  remained  immovable 
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during  the  flexion  and  extension  of  the  arm,  yet  it  could 
l)e  moved  easily  from  side  to  side. 

In  my  own  cases,  I  have  three  times  found  the  frag- 
ments united  without  any  appreciable  separation,  and  have 
presumed  that  tlie  union  was  bony.  One  of  these  examples 
I  have  already  mentioned;  the  second,  was  in  the  person 
of  a  lady  a<i;ed  about  forty  years,  who,  having  fallen  down 
a  flight  of  steps  on  the  8th  of  September,  1857,  sent  for 
me  immediately.  I  found  a  large  bloody  tumor  covering 
the  elbow  joint,  but  there  was  no  difficulty  in  detecting  a 
fracture  of  the  olecranon  process.  It  was  easily  moved  from 
side  to  side,  and  this  motion  was  accompanied  with  a  dis- 
tinct crepitus.  During  the  flrst  week,  the  aim  was  only 
laid  upon  a  pillow,  but  as  it  was  found  to  become  gradu- 
ally mon^  flexed,  and  the  swelling  having  in  a  great  measure 
subsided,  the  arm  was  nearly,  ])ut  not  (juite,  straightened, 
and  a  long  gutta  percha  splint  applied  to  the  palmar  sur- 
face of  the  forearm  and  arm.  The  fragments  united  in 
about  twenty  or  twenty-five  days,  and  without  separation, 
so  far  as  could  be  discovered  in  a  ver}'  careful  examination. 

The  third  example  to  which  I  have  referred,  occurred 
in  a  boy  fourteen  years  old,  and  was  treated  by  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Smith,  of  Berkshire,  Massachusetts.  Sixty-nine  years 
after,  when  this  lad  had  lived  to  be  eighty-three  years  old, 
I  found  the  olecranon  process  united  apparently  by  bone, 
but  to  this  day  he  was  unable  to  straighten  the  arm  com-i 
pletely,  or  to  supine  it  freely. 

In  one  instance  I  have  found  the  bone,  after  the  lapse 
of  one  year,  united  by  a  ligament,  which  seemed  to  be  about 
one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  the  arm  appeared  to 
be  in  all  respects  as  perfect  as  the  other.  He  could  flex 
and  extend  it  freely. 

In  the  two  following  examples,  also,  the  bond  of  union 
was  ligamentous: 

John  Carbony,  «t.  18,  having  broken  the  olecranon^  it 
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was  treated  with  a  straight  splint.  Nine  years  after,  I  found 
the  process  united  by  a  ligament  half  an  inch  in  length,  and 
he  could  nearly,  but  not  entirely,  straighten  the  arm.  In 
all  other  respects  the  functions  and  motions  of  the  arm 
were  perfect. 

A  lad,  set.  15,  was  brought  to  me  by  Dr.  Lauderdale, 
a  very  excellent  surgeon  in  the  town  of  Geneseo,  Living- 
ston Co.,  N.  Y.,  whose  olecranon  process  had  been  broken 
by  a  fall  six  months  before,  and  at  the  same  time  the  head 
of  the  radius  had  been  dislocated  forward.  I  found  the 
radius  in  place,  and  the  olecranon  process  united  by  a  lig- 
ament about  half  an  inch  in  length.  He  was  not  able  to 
straighten  the  arm  completely,  the  forearm  remaining  at  an 
angle  of  45^  with  the  arm. 

Treatment — It  will  surprise  the  student  who  is  yet 
unacquainted  with  the  literature  of  our  science,  to  learn 
that  in  relation  to  the  treatment  of  a  fracture  of  the  ole- 
cranon process,  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  has  been  enter- 
tained as  to  what  ought  to  be  the  position  of  the  arm  and 
the  forearm,  in  order  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  most 
favorable  results;  and  that,  while  some  insist  upon  the 
straight  position  as  essential  to  success,  others  prefer  a 
slightly  flexed  position,  and  still  others  have  advocated  the 
right-angled  position.  Thus,  Hippocrates,  and  nearly  all 
of  the  earlier  surgeons,  down  to  a  period  so  late  as  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century,  directed  that  the  arm  should 
be  placed  in  a  position  of  demi-flexion;  Boyer,  Desault, 
and,  after  them,  most  of  the  French  surgeons  of  our  own 
day,  prefer  a  position  in  which  the  forearm  is  very  slightly 
bent  upon  the  arm ;  while  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  a  large 
majority  of  the  English  and  American  surgeons,  employ 
complete  or  extreme  extension. 

The  arguments  presented  by  the  advocates  and  antago- 
nists of  these  various  plans  deserve  a  moment's  consideration. 
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In  favor  of  the  position  of  demi- flexion,  requiring  no 
splints,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some  writeris,  not  even  a 
bandage,  but  only  a  sling  to  support  the  forearm,  it  is 
claimed  that  it  leaves  the  patient  at  liberty  at  once  to 
walk  about  and  to  move  the  elbow  joint  freely,  so  soon  at 
least  as  the  subsidence  of  the  swelling  and  pain  will  per- 
mit, and  that  in  this  way  the  danger  of  anchylosis  is 
greatly  diminished ;  that,  moreover,  if  anchylosis  should 
unfortunately  occur,  the  limb  is  in  a  much  better  position 
for  the  proper  performance  of  its  most  ordinary  functions 
than  if  it  were  extended.  Some  have  also  added  to  this 
argument  a  statement  that  a  fibrous  union,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, is  inevitable,  and  that  it  is  a  matter  of  little 
consequence  whether  the  ligament  thus  formed  is  long  or 
short,  since  in  either  condition  it  will  be  equally  serviceable. 

In  reply  to  these  statements,  it  may  be  said  briefly, 
that  they  are  nearly  all  based  upon  false  premises,  or  that 
they  have  been  proven  themselves  to  bo  essentially  erro- 
neous. 

Anchylosis  is  always  a  serious  event,  which  by  all  pos- 
sible  means  the  surgeon  will  seek  to  prevent,  but  position 
has  nothing  to  do  with  determining  this  result:  when  it 
does  occur  it  may  usually  be  ascribed  either  to  the  severity 
and  complications  of  the  original  injury,  to  the  violence 
of  the  consequent  inflammation,  or  to  having  neglected,  at 
a  proper  period,  and  with  sufficient  perseverance,  to  move 
the  joint. 

That  a  fibrous  union  is  inevitable  under  any  circumstan- 
ces, has  been  fully  proven  to  be  an  error;  and  it  has  been 
equally  proven  that  the  functions  of  the  arm  are  generally 
impaired  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  uniting  medium. 

The  only  argument  which  remains,  and  which  really 
possesses  any  weight,  is,  that,  if  permanent  anchylosis  does 
actually  occur,  the  arm,  when  demi -flexed,  is  in  a  better 
position  for  the  performance  of  its  ordinary  functions ;  and 
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this,  considered  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  universal 
or' even  general  adoption  of  the  flexed  position,  is  success- 
fhlly  met  by  a  statement  of  the  infrequency  of  permanent 
anchylosis  after  a  simple  fracture,  when  the  case  has  been 
properly  treated,  whether  by  the  flexed  or  straight  position ; 
while,  if  the  limb  is  flexed,  a  maiming,  as  a  result  of  the 
great  length  of  tlie  intermediate  ligament,  is  almost  in- 
evitable. 

Yet  if,  in  any  case,  from  the  great  severity  and  com- 
plications of  injury,  especially  in  certain  examples  of  com- 
pound and  comminuted  fracture,  it  were  to  be  reasonably 
anticipated  that  permanent  bony  anchylosis  must  result, 
or  even  where  the  probabilities  were  strongly  that  way,  the 
surgeon  might  be  justified  in  selecting  for  the  limb,  at 
once,  the  position  of  demi- flexion  ;  or  he  might  leave  the 
arm  without  a  splint,  and  at  liberty  to  draw  up  spontane- 
ously and  gradually  to  this  position,  as  it  is  always  very 
prone  to  do. 

In  favor  of  moderate,  but  not  complete  extension,  it  is 
claimed  that  it  is  less  fatiguing  than  the  latter  position, 
while  it  accomplishes  a  more  exact  opposition  of  the  frag- 
ments, if  they  happen  to  be  brought  actually  into  contact. 

I  am  unable,  however,  to  understand  how  the  opposi- 
tion can  be  rendered  less  exact  by  complete  extension,  un- 
less by  this  is  meant  a  degree  of  extension  beyond  that  . 
which  is  natural,  and  which,  I  am  well  aware,  is  permitted 
to  the  elbow  joint  when  this  posterior  brace  is  broken  off". 
It  would  certainly  derange  the  fragments  to  place  the  arm 
in  this  extreme  condition  of  imnatural  extension  ;  indeed, 
perhaps  we  may  admit  that,  in  order  to  perfect  opposition, 
the  extension  ouglit  to  be  less  by  one  or  two  degrees  than 
what  is  natural,  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  trifling 
amount  of  effusion  whicli  may  be  presumed  to  have  oc- 
curred in  the  olecranon  fossa,  and  which  would  prevent  the 
process  from  sinking  again  fairly  into  its  fossa. 
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As  to  its  being  less  fatiguing,  it  is  well  known  to  those 
accustomed  to  treat  fractures  of  the  thigh  by  permanent 
extension  that  the  muscles  rapidly  acquire  a  tolerance, 
which  soon  dissipates  all  feeling  of  fatigue,  and  that,  after 
a  few  hours,  or  days  at  most,  the  patients  express  them- 
selves as  being  more  comfortable  in  this  position  than  in 
the  flexed. 

Finally,  the  advocates  of  complete  extension  claim  that, 
in  this  position  alone,  is  the  triceps  most  perfectly  relaxed, 
and  consequently  the  most  important  indication,  namely, 
the  descent  of  the  olecranon,  most  fully  accomplished.  In 
this  opinion  we  also  concur ;  and  regarding  all  other  consi- 
derations, in  the  early  days  of  the  treatment,  as  secondary 
to  this  one,  we  unhesitatingly  declare  our  preference  for 
what  has  been  called  the  "  position  of  complete  extension." 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  determine  by  what  means  the 
limb  can  be  best  maintained  in  the  extended  position,  and 
the  olecranon  process  most  easily  and  effectually  secured  in 
place. 

For  this  purpose  a  variety  of  ingenious  plans  have  been 
devised  ;  such  as  the  compress  and  "  figure  of  8"  bandage 
of  Du VERNE Y,  without  spliuts ;  oi  a  similar  bandage  em- 
ployed by  Desault,  with  the  addition  of  a  long  splint  in 
front ;  the  circular  and  transverse  bandages  of  Sir  Astlet 
Cooper,  with  lateral  tapes  to  draw  them  together,  to  which 
also  a  splint  was  added ;  and  many  other  modes  not  vary- 
ing essentially  from  those  already  described,  but  nearly  all 
of  which  are  liable  to  one  serious  objection,  namely,  that 
if  they  are  applied  with  sufficient  firmness  to  hold  upon 
the  fragment,  and  Boyer  says  they  "ought  to  be  drawn 
very  tight,"  they  ligate  the  limb  so  completely  as  to  in- 
terrupt its  circulation,  and  expose  the  limb  greatly  to  the 
hazards  of  swelling,  ulceration,  and  even  gangrene.  How 
else  is  it  possible  to  make  the  bandage  effective  upon  a 
small   frajrment   of  bone,  scarcely   larger   than   the   tendon 
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which  envelopes  its  upper  end,  and  with  no  salient  points 
against  which  the  compress  or  the  roller  can  make  advan- 
tageous pressure?  If,  then,  these  accidents,  swelling,  ul- 
ceration, and  gangrene,  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  it 
is  only  because  the  bandage  has  not  been  generally  applied 
"very  tight,"  and  while  it  has  done  no  harm,  it  has  .as 
plainly  done  no  good. 

The  dangers  to  which  I  allude  may  be  easily  avoided, 
without  relaxing  the  security  afforded  by  the  compress  and 
bandage,  by  a  method  which  is  very  simple,  and  the  value 
of  which  I  have  already  sufficiently  determined  by  my  own 
practice. 

The  surgeon  will  prepare,  extemporaneously  always,  for 
no  single  pattern  will  fit  two  arms,  a  splint,  from  a  long 
and  sound  wooden  shingle,  or  from  any  piece  of  thin,  light 
board.  This  must  be  long  enough  to  reach  from  near  the 
wrist  joint  to  within  three  or  four  inches  of  the  shoulder, 
and  of  a  width  equal  to  the  widest  part  of  the  limb.  Its 
width  must  be  unifonn  throughout,  except  that,  at  a  point 
eorresponding  to  a  point  three  inches,  or  thereabouts,  below 
the  top  of  the  olecranon  process,  there  shall  be  a  notch 
on  each  side,  or  a  slight  narrowing  of  the  splint.  One  sur- 
face of  the  splint  is  now  to  be  thickly  and  carefully  padded 
with  hair  or  cotton -batting,  so  as  to  fit  to  all  of  the  in- 
equalities of  the  arm,  forearm,  and  elbow,  and  the  whole 
covered  neatly  with  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  stitched  to- 
gether upon  the  back  of  the  splint.  Thus  prepared,  it  is 
to  be  laid  upon  the  palmar  surface  of  the  limb,  and  a 
roller  is  to  be  applied,  commencing  at  the  hand  and  cover- 
ing the  splint,  by  successive  circular  turns,-  until  the  notch 
is  reached,  from  which  point  the  roller  is  to  pass  upwards 
and  backwards  behind  the  olecranon  process  and  down 
again  to  the  same  point  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
splint ;  after  making  a  second  oblique  turn  above  the  ole- 
cranon, to  render  it  more  secure,  the  roller  may  begin  gra- 
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dually  to  descend,  each  turn  being  less  oblique,  and  passing' 
through  the  same  notch,  until  the  whole  of  the  back  of 
the  elbow  joint  is  covered.  This  completes  the  adjustment 
of  the  fragments,  and  it  only  remains  to  carry  the  roller 
again  upwards,  by  circular  turns,  until  the  whole  arm  is^ 
covered  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  splint. 

The  advantage  of  this  mode  of  dressing  must  be  ap- 
parent. It  leaves,  on  each  side  of  the  splint,  a  space  upon 
which  neither  the  splint  nor  bandage  can  make  pressure, 
and  the  circulation  of  the  limb  is,  therefore,  unembarrassed, 
while  it  is  equally  effective  in  retaining  the  olecranon  in 
place,  and  much  less  liable  to  become  disarranged. 

Before  the  bandage  is  applied  about  the  elbow  joint, 
the  olecranon  must  be  drawn  down,  as  well  as  it  can  be, 
by  pressure  with  the  fingers,  and  a  compress  of  folded  linen, 
wetted  to  prevent  its  sliding,  must  be  placed  partly  above 
and  partly  upon  the  process ;  at  the  same  time,  also,  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  skin  is  not  folded  in  between  the 
fragments. 

This  dressing  ought,  no  doubt,  to  be  applied  immedi- 
ately, since,  if  we  wait,  as  Boyer  seems  to  advise,  until 
the  swelling  has  subsided,  it  will  be  found  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  straighten  the  arm  completely  than  it  would  have 
been  at  first,  and  the  olecranon  process  will  be  more  drawn 
up  and  fixed  in  its  abnormal  position.  Something  will  be 
gained  by  these  means,  adopted  early,  even  if  the  bandage 
can  not  be  applied  tightly,  and  moderate  bandaging  will 
not  in  any  way  interfere  witli  the  proper  and  HUCcessfuL 
treatment  of  the  inflammation.  We  must  always  keep  in 
mind,  however,  the  fact  that  the  fracture  being  usually  the 
result  of  a  direct  blow,  considerable  inflammation  and  swell- 
ing about  the  joint  are  likely  to  follow  rapidly;  and  on 
each  successive  day,  or  oftener  if  necessary,  the  bandages, 
must  be  examined  carefully,  and  promptly  loosened  when- 
ever it  seems  to  be  necessary.     For  this  purpose  it  is  better 
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not  to  unroll  the  bandages,  but  to  cut  them  with  a  pair 
of  Bcis'sors,  along  the  face  of  the  splint,  cutting  only  a  small 
portion  at  a  time,  and,  as  they  draw  back,  stitch  them  to- 
gether again  lightly ;  and  thus  proceed  imtil  the  whole  has 
been  rendered  sufficiently  loose. 

As  soon  as  the  inflammation  has  sufficiently  subsided, 
and  as  early  sometimes  as  the  fifth  or  seventh  day,  the 
dressings  ought  to  be  removed  completely;  and  while  the 
fingers  of  the  surgeon,  resting  upon  a  compress,  sustain  the 
process,  the  elbow  ought  to  be  gently  and  slightly  flexed 
and  extended  two  or  three  times.  From  this  time  forward, 
until  the  union  is  consummated,  this  practice  should  be 
continued  daily,  only  increasing  the  flexion  each  time,  as 
the  inflammation  and  pain  may  permit.  If  it  is  thouglit 
best,  at  length,  to  change  the  angle  of  the  arm,  and  to  flex 
it  more  and  more,  it  may  be  done  easily  by  substituting  n 
very  thick  sheet  of  gutta  i)crcha  for  the  board. 

DiEFFENBACH  has  scvcral  times,  in  old  fractures  of  both 
the  olecranon  and  patella,  where  the  fragments  were  dragged 
fer  apart,  divided  the  tendons,  so  as  to  be  able  to  bring  the 
two  portions  together,  and,  by  friction  of  them  one  upon  the 
other,  has  endeavored  to  excite  such  action  as  might  end  in 
the  formation  of  a  shorter  and  a  firmer  bond  of  union.  In 
some  instances,  it  is  said,  considerable  benefit  was  obtained, 
after  all  other  means  had  failed ;  in  others,  the  result  was 
negative.  One  example  of  an  old  ununited  fracture  of  the 
olecranon  is  mentioned,  in  which  he  divided  the  tendon  of 
the  triceps,  secured  the  upper  fragment  in  place,  and  over}- 
fourteen  days  rubbed  it  well  against  the  lower  one ;  in 
three  months  "the  union  was  firm."* 

The  practice,  not  without  its  hazards,  needs  further 
observations  to  determine  its  value. 

"^  Dieffenbach,  American  Journal  of  Medical  Scieinx'.  vol.  29,  p.  497; 
from  Casper's  Wochcnschrift,  Oct.  2d,  1841. 
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km.  II Y.— Remarks  upon  Fluid  Bxtracts. 


Bt  Frkderick  Stearns,  PnARMACRurisr. 

The  class  of  preparations  termed  Fluid  Extracts  were  first 
recognized  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  as  revised  in  1850, 
although  some  members  of  it  were  employed  in  certain 
portions  of  the  country  for  years  previous. 

Since  their  officinal  recognition,  and  consequently  the 
increase  of  knowledge  concerning  them,  the  superiority  and 
obvious  convenience  of  the  few  which  were  made  officinal 
over  those  Extracts  of  the  same  materials  in  soUd  form, 
for  nearly  all  purposes  of  dispensing  and  administration, 
has  necessarially  created  a  demand  for  similar  products 
from  members  of  the  materia  medica,  not  represented  in 
the  class  of  Fluid  Extracts,  but  which  it  was  evident  •could 
be  most  conveniently  and  usefully  exhibited  in   that  form. 

This  demand  has  been  met  by  the  enterprize  of  indivi- 
duals devoting  themselves  particularly  to  the  manufacture 
of  pharmaceutical  products,  who,  in  the  absence  of  pub- 
lished and  recognised  formulae,  or  processes,  have  filled  the 
market  with  a  variety  of  Fluid  Extracts,  made  after  modes 
of  their  own  devising,  which,  though  not  held  strictly  se- 
cret, have  not  usually  been  published.  The  two  houses 
most  largely  engaged  in  the  business  of  manufacturing 
Fluid  Extracts,  are  believed  to  be  managed  by  honest  and 
scientific  men,  who  strive  to  accomplish,  in  their  produc- 
tions, perfection,  as  applied  to  this  class  of  remedies.  The 
fact,  however,  that  each  maker  follows  modes  of  manufac- 
ture which  he  deems  most  proper  and  best  calculated  to 
insure  good  qualifications  in  his  own  products,  without  re- 
ference to  the  establishment  of  a  general  and  uniform  code 
which  might  be  a  guide  to  all,  leads  necessarily  to  much 
confusion,  and  throws  around  the  extended  manufacture  of 
them  an  idea  or  air  of  empiricism  which  is  not  calculated  to 
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enhance  the  reputation  of  these  preparations  as  a  class. 
Moreover,  manufacturers,  in  their  haste  to  furnish  Fluid 
Extracts  from  all  and  every  one  of  the  members  of  the 
materia  medica,  officinal  and  non-officinal,  have,  without 
doubt,  adopted  modes  for  making  many  of  them  which  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  the  plants,  and  ex- 
perience— ^gained  only  by  careful  investigation,  and  an  out- 
lay of  much  time  and  study — would  show  to  be  valueless. 
We  are  confirmed  in  this  belief  by  experiment,  and  con- 
cur, to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  verdict  pronounced  re- 
cently by  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  against 
Fluid  Extracts.  The  Committee,  appointed  by  that  Body, 
report  that,  after  an  examination,  therapeutical  and  analy- 
tical, they  found  the  series  of  specimens  of  Fluid  Extracts 
submitted  to  them,  to  be  deficient  in  medicinal  power,  of 
uncertain  strength,  many  inert  and  worthless,  and  finally 
close  by  condemning  the  whole  class  of  Fluid  Extracts. 

It  must  be  expected,  where  no  large  series  of  processes 
for  making  Fluid  Extracts  exist,  of  recognised  and  estab- 
lished merit,  such  as  have  been  elaborated  by  careful  study, 
and  submitted  through  the  pages  of  our  Medical  and  Phar- 
maceutical Literature,  to  be  confirmed  in  excellence  by  test 
in  the  hands  of  the  Pharmaceutists  of  the  countrv,  that 
those  which  are  the  guides  for  certain  individuals,  and  per- 
haps they  not  over  scrupulous  in  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
ducts they  ofter  in  market,  will  often  mislead  the  practi- 
tioner, and  incline  him  to  condemn  the  whole  class  of  Fluid 
Extracts,  from  whatever  source  they  may  emanate.  Yet 
when  we  consider  the  general  popularity  of  these  Extracts, 
and  the  evident  manifold  advantages  attending  the  use  of 
very  many  remedies  in  a  concentrated  fluid  form  (for  which, 
no  matter  what  the  menstruum  or  preservative  agent  may 
be,  the  term  Fluid  Extract  seems  most  apt),  we  think  the 
fiat  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  will  do  but 
little  towards  consigning  them   to  obscurity  or  disuse,  and 
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we  suggest,  with  all  due  diflference  to  those  gentlemen,  who 
would  confine  us  to  the  employment  of  definite  and  isolated 
organic  principles  of  plants,  that,  in  place  of  condenming 
Fluid  Extracts  as  a  class,  efforts  should  be  made  to  detect 
the  errors  in  processes  now  existing  and  employed,  and  that 
endeavors  should  be  directed,  by  all  interested  in  this  m- 
teresting  and  important  branch  of  pharmaceutical  investi- 
gation, towards  means  for  (elaborating  and  perfecting  new 
processes  for  them ;  and  also  that  those  gentlemen  who 
have  made  the  manufacture  of  Fluid  Extracts  a  special 
business,  be  invited  to  co-operate  with  us  in  establishing  a 
series  of  methods  at  once  uniform  and  practicable. 

The  seeming  necessity  for  improvements  in  this  branch 
of  Pharmacy,  now  that  the  decennial  period  for  revising 
our  national  code  is  approaching,  and  the  evident  favor 
with  which  this  form  of  medicament  is  looked  upon  by  the 
Medical  Profession,  has  led  the  writer  to  make  the  above 
remarks,  and  to  offer  the  following  suggestions. 

It  is  a  fact,  we  believe,  generally  understood,  that  the 
use  of  isolated  definite  principles  of  plants,  in  treatment  of 
disease,  does  not  always  eftect  the  desired  object,  or  prop- 
erly or  satisfactorily  substitute  the  employment,  in  the 
crude  fonn,  of  the  j^lants  themselves,  notwithstanding  that 
in  the  latter  form  their  medicinal  action  is,  to  no  small  ex- 
tent,  modified  and  lessened  by  the  bulk  of  inert,  worthless 
matter  necessarily  given  with  active  matter,  when  used  in  such 
form.  Tliis,  it  is  presumed,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  proxi- 
mate,  definite,  or  active  principles,  when  isolated,  do  not  exist 
in  the  same  conditions,  precisely,  as  they  do  in  the  plants 
themselves,  and  that  the  acti^^ty  of  a  plant  may  be  due 
to  two  or  more  distinct  principles,  which,  when  in  their 
natural  conditions,  control  and  modify  each  other  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  and,  when  exhibited  separately  and  isolated, 
fail  to  produce  effects  similar  to  those  of  the  crude  material 
from  which  they  were  obtained. 
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Peruvian  Bark  is  an  example  of  this.  We  presume  the 
experience  of  most  practitioners  will  confirm  the  assertion^ 
that,  very  often,  better  results  are  obtained  from  the  use 
of  good  bark  than  from  that  of  its  alkaloids  and  their 
salts,  either  separate  or  combined.  Here,  then,  exists  a 
necessity  for  pharmaceutical,  rather  than  chemical,  prepar- 
ations, wherein  to  exhibit  the  active  matters  of  vegetable 
remedies  in  a  convenient  form,  and  in  the  same  condition 
and  states  of  combination  in  which  they  exist  in  the  crude 
material. 

Farther,  we  think  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  /n- 
fusions^  as  pharmaceutical  preparations,  are  inconvenient^ 
uncertain,  not  permanent,  and  unscientific.  As  remedies^ 
they  are  too  bulky  for  general  employment,  or  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  an  adequate  dose  of  a  remedy  in  a  reason- 
able bulk. 

Decoctions  are  subject  to  the  same  objections.  The  pro- 
cess of  decoction  has  the  additional  disadvantage  of  expos- 
ing to  long-continued  heat  substances  so  readily  decomposed 
by  a  high  degree  of  temperature  as  are  organic  matters. 

And  that  Tinctures^  as  a  class,  are  open  to  the  serious 
objection  of  being  dilute  solutions  of  medicinal  matters  in 
a  menstruum  which,  in  its  powerful  effects  upon  the  eco- 
nomy, tends  greatly  to  modify  in  some,  and  counteract  in 
others,  the  effects  of  the  remedy  so  prepared ;  therefore, 
tinctures  must  certainly  be  of  little  value  in  those  cases 
where  the  remedial  effect  of  the  matter  held  in  solution  is 
not  enhanced  by  the  stimulating  action  of  the  menstruum 
upon  the  system. 

Other  classes  of  preparations  are  open  to  similar  objec- 
tions. 

Now,  it  is  becoming  to  ask.  Whether  there  is  any  form 
in  which  we  may  exhibit  the  power  of  a  plant  or  drug, 
which  is  not  liable  to  the  above  objections  ?  We  reply, 
That  a  perfect  Fluid  Extract  is  what  is  needed — a  concen-* 
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trated  solution,  of  the  activity  of  a  remedy,  from  which, 
at  pleasure,  even  the  ordinary  form  of  preparations,  inAisions, 
tinctures,  syrups,  etc.,  may  be  made  with  ease. 

Viewing  the  possession  of  a  series  of  processes  for  perfect 
Fluid  Extract  a  great  desideratum,  the  writer  proposes  to 
state  what  are  tlie  points  to  be  regarded  as  necessary  in 
order  to  i)roduce  that  perfection  in  those  jirocesses  which 
we  desire. 

A  Fluid  Extract  should  be  a  nearly  saturated  solution 
of  the  ivholc  active  matter,  in  such  menstruum  as  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  material  employed  indicates  as  best  cal- 
culated to  extract  and  preserve  it  (provided  always,  when 
the  extraction  of  certain  active  matters  require  the  use  of 
menstruaj  which,  if  retained  in  the  preparation  when  finished, 
would  prove  injurious  to  it  as  a  medicine,  that  such  be  re- 
placed by  one  of  equivalent  power  as  a  solvent  and  pre- 
servative in  the  finished  Extract). 

In  alcohol,  diluted  alcohol,  water,  ether,  sugar,  and 
glycerine,  we  doubtless  possess  nearly  all  that  is  required 
for  the  purposes  of  extracting  and  of  preserving  in  fluid 
form  the  active  portions  of  plants. 

By  '^nearly  saturated''  is  meant  that  a  small  but  de- 
finite  percentage  of  excess  of  menstruum  should  exist  in 
each  completed  Extract  when  at  ordinary  temperature,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  deposition  or  precipitation  of  soluble 
matter  during  exposure  to  cold,  to  which  these  preparations 
would  more  or  less  be  unavoidably  liable,  when  thrown 
into  market ;  whereas,  if  Fluid  Extracts  were  fully  satu- 
rated solutions,  they  would  be  rendered  uncertain,  from 
the  very  fact  of  the  changes  which  would  occur  in  them 
by  variations  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  sur- 
rounding them. 

By  a  solution  of  the  active  matters  is  meant  that  these 
only  should  be  held  in  solution  in  a  Fluid  Extract,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  inert  yet  soluble  portions  of  plants,  such 
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as  starch,  albamen,  gnm,  etc.,  the  presence  of  which 
weakens  the  solvent  power  of  the  menstruum,  and  disposes 
the  finished  preparation  to  decomposition. 

It  follows,  necessarily,  that,  if  nearly  saturated  solutions 
of  the  active  matters  of  plants  are  aimed  at,  an  arbitrary 
standard,  by  which  a  certain  weight  of  crude  material  is 
made  to  represent  a  definite  bulk  of  Extract,  is  not  prac- 
ticable ;  for  it  is  well  known  the  infiuence  of  position, 
climate,  and  soil  upon  the  growth  and  properties  of  plants, 
causes  them  to  vary  greatly  in  activity,  in  different  seasons 
and  in  different  countries.  This  shows,  also,  that  the  ap- 
parent uniformity  which  is  assumed  when  such  a  standard 
is  adopted,  does  not  exist,  and  that  it  is  a  fallacy. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain,  by  carefully  conducted 
analysis  of  each  material  proposed  to  be  employed  in  mak- 
ing Fluid  Extracts,  the  average  percentage  of  active  matter 
it  contains,  and  take  this  percentage  as  a  guide  in  pre- 
paring them. 

It  is  believed,  in  regard  to  the  mechanical  appliances 
necessary  to  insure  the  completion  of  Fluid  Extracts  with- 
out injury  by  exposure  to  heat  or  the  influences  of  the 
atmosphere,  that  the  modern  improvements,  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  vacuum  pan,  and  improved  methods  of  per- 
colation or  displacement,  are  all  that  could  be  wished — 
the  only  diflSculty  being,  that  the  expense  attending  the 
construction  and  employment  of  the  vacuum  apparatus  will 
tend  to  confine  its  use  mainly  to  the  large  manufacturers, 
and  deprive  the  dispenser  or  pharmaceutist  of  limited  bu- 
siness of  the  ability  to  compete  with  such,  either  in  the 
quality  or  price  of  his  products. 

Cane  sugar  or  glycerine,  on  account  of  their  bland 
and  nutritious  qualities,  should  be  employed,  when  practi- 
cable, as  preservatives  and  solvents,  in  place  of  more  ex- 
citing or  stimulating  menstrua ;  the  subsidary  advantage 
of  their  power  in  disguising  nauseous  medicines,  and  thus 
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rendering  them  somewhat  palatable,  is  of  no  inconsiderable 

value. 

Fluid  Extracts,  prepared  with  due  regard  to  the  above 

points,  would,  the   writer  believes,  possess,  in  an  eminent 

d^ree, 

Concentration, 

Convenience, 

Permanence,  and 

Agreeability. 

These  qualities  may  not  be  the  attributes  of  perfection, 
but  it  seems  as  if  they  were  near  it,  and  it  may  not  be 
possible  ever  to  construct  a  list  of  processes  in  which  all 
the  above  noted  points  can  have  due  allowance,  but,  judg- 
ing from  many  results  already  obtained  by  earnest  investi- 
gators in  this  branch  of  inquiry,  it  is  believed  that  con- 
siderable progress  has  already  been  made  towards  the 
desired  end. 

In  closing,  without  offering  any  processes  in  place  of 
those  modes  which  these  remarks  may  seem  to  condemn,  the 
writer  can  apologize  only  by  saying  that  it  is  better  to 
trust,  perhaps,  to  the  honesty  of  our  few  best  Fluid  Extract 
Manufacturers,  and  to  use  those  of  their  production,  of  as- 
certained practical  value,  until  the  time  arrive  when  we 
shall  possess  the  series  of  formulae  we  need. 

Over  seventy  members  of  our  list  of  the  recognized  ma- 
teria medica,  would  be  most  eligible  for  exhibition  in  the 
form  of  Fluid  Extracts,  various  combinations  of  two  or 
more  of  them  in  one  would  increase  this  number  to  an 
hHmdred.  Here,  then,  is  a  field  for  the  pharmaceutical 
student,  one  full  of  interest,  and  wherein  his  labors  may 
result  in  lasting  benefit  to  his  chosen  art. 
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ART.  XXYI.— Detroit  ObserTatory  of  the  UniTersity  of  Miehigta. 

By  F.  Brunnow,  Ph.  Dr. 


[We  cheerfully  give  place  to  the  following  communication  from  the 
Director  of  the  above  Observatory,  because,  though  not  Medical,  it  is 
Scientific,  and  we  hope  all  our  readers  will  be  interested  to  learn  that 
Michigan,  through  its  noble  Institution,  is  doing  its  part  of  labor  in  the 
great  field  of  Science.  We  the  more  readily  yield  the  space  to  this 
article,  as  there  is  no  Journal  published  in  the  State  devoted  to  Astro- 
nomy, or  kindred  subjects ;  and  we  presume  a  large  proportion  of  those 
interested  in  such  matters  consist  of  medical  men,«and  are  among  our 
readers. — Eds.  Pen.  and  Ind.] 

The  large  telescope  of  the  Observatory  at  Ann  Arbor 
has  been  mounted  since  last  December,  and  is  an  instru- 
ment far  superior  to  the  one  which  was  in  temporary  use 
before,  and  which  was  not  accepted  as  a  fulfilment  of  the 
contract,  on  account  of  its  deficiencies.  The  new  telescope 
has  a  clear  aperture  of  twelve  and  three-eighths  inches,  and 
the  optical  part  does  great  honor  to  its  maker,  Mr.  Fitz, 
of  New  York.  The  mounting  is  a  little  inferior  to  that  of 
Munich  instruments,  but  it  answers  liow  all  purposes,  and 
is  indeed  all  one  might  expect,  considering  the  low  price  of 
the  instrument,  which  is  only  one-half  of  what  Munich  in- 
struments of  the  same  size  cost.  This  telescope  and  the 
noble  meridian  circle  make  our  Observatory  one  of  the  very 
first  rank,  and  the  regular  observations  made  with  them 
have  already  established  its  reputation. 

At  the  last  meeting  but  one  of  the  Board  of  Begents, 
Mr.  James  C.  Watson,  a  very  talented  young  man,  and 
a  graduate  of  this  Institution,  was  appointed  Assistant  of 
the  Observatory,  as,  by  his  former  employment  at  the  Ob- 
servatory, he  had  shown  himself  a  zealous  and  skillful 
observer  and  an  exact  computer. 

The  Observatory  is  engaged  in  observations  of  asteroids 
and  comets.  The  annually  increasing  number  of  newly 
discovered  planets  has  made  a  division  of  labor  among  the 
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different  Observatories  necessary,  and  as  most  of  the  main 
Observatories  have  pledged  themselves,  to  observe  regular] j 
a  certain  number  of  these  asteroids,  the  Detroit  Observatory 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  has  imdertaken  the  observa- 
tions of  pight  of  them,  namely,  Astrea,  Flora,  Hebe,  Vic- 
toria, Metis,  Calliope,  Euphrosyne,  and  Proserpina.  It  is 
also  the  intention  to  advance,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
theory  of  these  planets;  and  Tables  of  Flora  and  Vic- 
toria have  been  already  finished,  by  which  their  place  for 
many  years  to  come  may  be  calculated.  Besides  those 
eight  planets  mentioned  above,  the  newly  discovered  aste- 
roids will  be  observed  also,  and  such  of  the  older  ones  as 
are  either  too  faint  for  smaller  instruments,  or  not  in  a 
favorable  position  for  European  Observatories;  as  for  in- 
stance, Atalanta,  in  the  last  apposition ;  which  very  proba- 
bly was  observed  nowhere  except  at  this  place.  A  similar 
important  service  was  lately  done  to  science  by  the  obser- 
vations of  the  last  comet,  discovered  by  Mr.  Tuttlb,  of  the 
Cambridge  Observatory,  which,  on  account  of  its  exceeding 
faintness,  was  seen  with  difficulty  even  with  the  large  refirao- 
tor  of  Cambridge.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  discovery 
were  communicated  by  Prof.  Bond,  the  comet  was  found 
here,  and  observed  on  five  different  days,  and  these  obser- 
vations and  those  made  at  Cambridge  are  the  only  observa- 
tions anywhere  made,  and  are  therefore  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  the  computation  of  the  comet's  orbit.  The 
Observatory  is  assisting,  also,  in  corresponding  observations 
made  at  different  stations,  for  the  determination  of  the 
longitude  of  different  places  in  the  north-western  Terri- 
tories. 

But  the  main  object  for  which  the  instruments  of  the 
Observatory  will  be  used,  for  some  years  to  come,  will  be 
the  observations  of  the  southern  double  stars,  between  the 
tenth  and  the  thirty-fifth  degree  of  declination.  While  the 
northern  double  stars  have  been  observed  by  the  celebrated 
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Astronomer  of  Pulkova,  W.  Struvb,  who  has  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  to  this  important  work,  the  south- 
em  double  stars  have  been  hitherto  neglected.  Sir  John 
Herschel  had  discovered  a  great  number  of  them^  during 
his  stay  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  only  very  few  of 
them  have  been  measured;  and  the  observations  at  Ann 
Arbor,  will  fill,  therefore,  as  far  as  possible  for  this  horizon, 
a  great  void  in  our  knowledge  of  the  starry  heavens.  This 
series  of  observations  will  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the 
accuracy  of  the  micrometrical  apparatus  for  this  kind  of 
observations  has  been  sufficiently  tested,  and  the  irre&nihu^- 
Me.  of  .h.  .0.W  h.™  been  de.Jnmned'b,  «ie  „l»e,SL 
of  artificial  double  stars. 

The  latitude  of  the  Observatory  has  been  determined  with 
the  meridian  circle,  by  a  series  of  observations  of  the  zenith 
distances  of  Polaris,  direct  and  reflected,  in  both  culmina- 
tions, and  has  been  found  to  be  42°  16' 48^7. 

The  longitude  of  the  Observatory,  as  has  been  found  by 
Bn  occultatioli  of  the  Pleiades  by  the  moon,  is  26™*  42®-  W, 
from  Washington. 

Ann  Arbor,  July  1st,  1858. 


iBT.  XITU.— Keteorologlckl  BeglBter  Ear  the  XoBtb  at  June,  It 

Bt  L.  S.  HoftTOS,  House  Phyfiici&n  to  U.  S.  Uarine  HospiUL 
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ADDRESS  ON  THE  REGISTRATION  OF  DISEASES,  read  before  the 
New  York  State  Medical  Society,  at  its  Annual  Meeting,  in  Albany, 
1858,  by  Thos.  C.  BaiNSifAOE,  M.  D.,  Vice-President  of  the  Society. 

A  Resolution  of  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society 
makes  it  incumbent  upon  the  Vice-President  to  deliver  an 
Address,  at  some  period  of  its  annual  session.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  resolution,  this  Address  was  prepared  by  Dr. 
Bbinshade,  embracing  statistics,  with  deductions  therefrom, 
from  a  record  made  in  his  own  practice  for  twenty  -  one 
years  iminterruptedly,  and  "which,"  says  he,  "but  for  this 
requisition  would  probably  never  have  been  made  so  public." 

The  result  of  these  incessant,  persevering  labors,  for  so 
long  a  time,  is  a  vast  and  compendious  record  of  facts,  in 
a  multitude  of  tables — the  very  facts,  so  far  as  they  go, 
of  that  kind  which  have  been  a  very  great  desideratum  in 
medicine ;  indeed,  which  are  now  acknowledged  to  be  in- 
dispensable for  the  establishment  of  some  of  its  elementary 
principles,  and  upon  a  sufficient  collection  of  which  recorded 
statistics  the  most  sanguine  hopes  and  brilliant  expecta- 
tions have  been  founded.  And  yet,  so  fally  appreciative 
of  the  importance  of  such  records  as  has  been  the  Profes- 
sion^ scarcely  any  effort  has  been  made  towards  supplying 
the  want.  This,  no  doubt,  from  the  need  of  a  systematized 
plan,  from  the  accuracy  requisite  in  particulars,  the  per- 
severing dilligence  necessary  to  make  them  valuable,  and, 
in  the  aggregate,  the  great  amount  of  time  necessary  to 
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make  accurate  and  particular  notes^  taken  from  an  active- 
business^  where  system  in  regard  to  times  and  hours  for 
special  purposes  is  more  difficult  of  attainment  than^  prob- 
ably, in  any  other.  For  this  reason,  this  work,  though  so 
compendious  and  valuable  a  collection,  is  less  an  object  of 
admiration,  than  the  steadfastness  of  purpose  and  active  dil- 
ligence  in  continuing  to  note  down  these  statistics  through- 
out so  long  a  time.  The  way  in  which  this  was  accom- 
plished, was  by  punctuality  and  system.  Says  the  author : 
"It  is  impossible  for  any  one  who  is  visiting  from  five  ta 
twenty  patients  a  day,  to  remember,  at  the  end  of  a  week, 
important  particulars  regarding  them  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy to  make  his  observations  of  any  practical  benefit/' 

From  so  It^pge  a  collection,  then,  of  recorded  facts,  we 
have  reason  to  hope  that  important  deductions  may  b& 
made.  If  such  has  not  been  the  case,  it  is  because  of  the 
need  of  some  one  to  examine  and  compare  them  in  all 
their  bearings  and  relations.  This,  indeed,  done  as  k  should 
be,  will  prove  a  herculean  task,  but  can  not  be  without 
its  reward  to  the  laborer  and  to  science.  Some  important 
deductions  are  made  by  the  statistician  himself  These  are 
represented  by  tables  and  diagrams. 

Table  I.  shows  the  influence  of  the  seasons  upon  the- 
two  great  orders  of  diseases,  the  mia^smatici  and  the  pneu-^ 
monici.    We  shall  quote  from  the  context,  to  explain: 

''So  far  as  heat  is  concerned,  these  two  classes  are  the  direct  anti- 
theses of  each  other, --the  latter,  the  pneumonici,  retiring  as  the  vernal 
and  summer  heat  increase  —  the  former,  the  miasmatici,  advancing  or 
receding  with  the  wave  tides  of  heat  and  humidity." 

Table  II.  exhibits  the  ^^  influence  of  heat  in  developing 
the  two  miasmatic  diseases,  diarrhoea  and  cholera  morbus,, 
and  its  equally  striking  influence  in  diminishing  the  nunx- 
ber  of  cases  of  the  two,  great  pneumonic  diseases,  bronchitis, 
and  pneumonia.^' 
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*' An.  examination  of  the  table  will  show  that  there  has  been,  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty- one  years,  a  constant  increase  in  the  number  of 
cases  of  bronchitis,  from  January  to  March  inclusive,  though  the  range 
of  the  thermometer  has  been  from  29^  in  January,  to  84^  in  March. 
Here  is  an  apparent  contradiction  of  our  first  deduction  that  the  num- 
ber of  cases  of  bronchitis  lessened  as  the  heat  increased ;  but  when  we 
consider  that  February  and  March  are  the  two  most  inclement  months 
of  the  year,  on  account  of  the  sudden  and  extreme  variations  of  tem- 
perature, and  the  prevalence  of  high  and  long  continued  winds,  we  find 
that  sudden  variations  of  temperature  are  more  conducive  to  the  disease 
than  either  long  continued  heat  or  cold.  But  in  May,  when  the  ther- 
mometer has  risen  from  an  average  of  84^  in  March  to  an  average 
of  52^,  we  find  the  number  of  cases  of  bronchitis  has  diminished  from 
800  in  March,  to  52;  and  coincident  therewith  we  find  an  increase 
in  the  number  bf  cases  of  diarrhoea  from  125  in  April  to  220.  In 
June,  the  thermometer  indicates  a  mean  temperature  of  67^  (an  in- 
crease of  15^  on  the  preceding  month),  and  the  number  of  cases  of 
bronchitis  has  fallen  from  520  in  May,  to  280,  and  the  number  of 
can^/R  of  diarrhoea  has  increased  from  220  to  465.  In  July,  there  is 
further  increase  of  heat  of  about  6^,  and  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  cases  of  diarrhoea  from  465  in  the  preceding  month  to  1,120,  and 
a  coincident  diminution  in  the  number  of  cases  of  bronchitis  from  280 
in  June,  to  180  in  July  and  August 

This  sudden  increase  in  the  miasmatic  disease  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  combined  influences  of  long  continued  heat  and  drought,  and  the 
prevalence  of  the  south  wind  for  the  two  and  a  half  preceding  months. 
With  the  decrease  in  the  temperature  in  August,  we  have  a  decrease  of 
100  cases  of  diarrhoea,  but  it  is  not  until  October  that  the  effects  of 
the  summer  heats  and  winds  have  apparently  exhausted  themselves.^^ 

Table  III.  presents  a  summary  of  all  diseases  treated 
during  the  twenty -one  years. 

**  We  find  a  constant  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  treated,  from  De- 
cember to  March  inclusive,  in  which  latter  month  is  shown  the  effects  of 
high  winds  and  sudden  and  extreme  variations  of  temperature,  in  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  four  hundred  cases,  chiefly  pneumonici,  over  the  number 
treated  the  preceding  month;  and  a  decrease  of  four  hundred  and  flity 
cases  during  the  next  month,  April.  In  May,  there  is  an  increase  of 
two  himdred  and  fifty  cases  over  the  number  treated  in  April  In  June, 
there  is  a  slight  decrease.  But  in  July,  there  is  a  sudden  increase  of  one 
thousand  cases  over  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty  in  June,  caused 
entirely  by  the  greater  prevalence  of  the  miasmatici  referred  to  in  the' pre- 
ceding table  and  context.^' 
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'^From  this  time  on  the  number  of  cases  constantly  decreases  with  the 
temperature,  until  the  minimum  number  of  cases  is  reached  in  Novem- 
ber. The  minimum  of  temperature  is  reached  in  January,  and  is  signalized 
by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cases,  chiefly  pneumonici.** 

Here  are  conclusions  precisely  alike  to  those  deduced  by 
Havilakd  from  the  Mortuary  Statistics  of  the  Begister 
General  of  Great  Britain,  etc. 

If  some  may  choose  to  say  that  the  author  has  then 
made  no  new  discovery,  deduced  no  new  facts,  but  only 
re-affirmed  and  corroborated  the  deductions  of  others,  is  it 
not  an  important  fact  to  have  established,  that  the  same 
law  holds  good  here  as  there?  that,  with  their  diverse  cli- 
mate, soil,  etc.,  this  law  is  infallible?  Or,  if  they  assert 
that  these  long  arrays  of  figures  prove  only  what  cdhimon 
observation  has  made  as  familiar  as  household  words,  viz., 
the  greater  prevalence  of  miasmatic  diseases  in  hot  months, 
and  their  increase,  pari  passu,  with  the  increase  of  tem- 
perature, and  of  pneumonic  diseases  in  cold  months,  etc., 
may  not  the  author  claim  that  his  tables  demonstrate  the 
general  law  of  cause  and  effect  between  the  prevalence  and 
and  increase  of  particular  forms  of  disease,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  humidity  and  rate  of  increase  or  decrease  of  tem- 
perature, and  have  also  established  the  absolute  relative 
prevalence  of  particular  forms  of  disease  under  given  cir- 
cumstances ? 

This  is  surely  something  of  practical  importance  contri- 
buted to  our  art. 

But  though  the  hygrometric  and  thermometric  variations 
of  the  atmosphere  influence  so  strikingly  the  forms  of  dis- 
ease, and  their  relative  prevalence,  as  is  shown  by  these 
tables,  there  are  still  more  intricate  problems  to  be  solved, 
— ^the  influence  exerted  by  various  other  agencies. 

How  many  thousands  of  facts  are  there  tabled,  which 
can  in  np  way,  by  the  influence  of  these  two  causes,  or  by 
any  known  influences,  be  explained.     Doubtless  many  among 
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them  are  subject  to,  and  governed  by,  varying  electric  and 
ozonametric  conditions,  and  of  others,  various  and  diverse,  of 
which  we  can  take  no  note  at  all. 

Such  tables  need,  too,  to  be  more  specific  in  regard  to 
those  conditions  which  are  noted.  We  require  to  have  not 
only  the  monthly  averages  of  the  thermometer  and  barom- 
eter, total  amount  of  rain  for  month,  general  prevalence  of 
winds,  etc.,  but  we  require  to  know  all  these  conditions,  and 
more  too,  at  the  very  time  of  and  preceding  the  outbreak, 
prevalence,  and  decline  of  particular  fonns  of  disease.  Such 
observations  we  need,  to  throw  light  upon  that  fact  which 
the  author  has  shown  by  his  tables.  The  greater  prevalence 
of  the  pneumonici  in  February  and  March,  contrary  to  the 
general  law  of  greatest  prevalence  during  greatest  cold,  etc., 
the  minimum  of  temperature  being  reached  in  January.  This 
is  explained  by  the  author,  by  the  sudden  and  extreme 
variations  during  these  months  of  .February  and  March; 
and  the  immediate  and  direct  effects  of  these  variations  is 
what  we  would  wish  to  see  exhibited  in  these  figures,  and 
which  can  only  be  effected  by  more  specific  observations 
and  notations. 

The  classification  adopted  by  the  author,  is  the  ^^Sta- 
tistical Nosology"  proposed  by  Dr.  Wm.  Fare,  of  England, 
at  the  request  of  the  "Statistical  Congress  in  Brussels." 
We  observe  that,  in  it,  many  symptoms  are  erected  to  the 
dignity  of  diseases  themselves ;  which  may  perhaps  prove 
advantageous  for  purposes  of  this  kind,  as  particular  symp- 
toms of  organic  diseases  will  exhibit  aggravations  and  im- 
provements under  atmospheric  influences,  whilst  little  or- 
ganic change  will  be  observed  in  the  diseased  organ;  and 
hence  it  becomes  an  important  matter  to  observe  changes 
in  particular  symptoms,  and  their  relations  to  atmospheric 
changes.  E.  P.  C. 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OP  THE  STATE  OP 
NEW  YORK,  Fob  rafi  Ybab  1868.     Published  by  the  Legislature. 

The  work  having  the  above  title  is  a  volume  of  655 
pages,  on  good  white  paper,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  and 
illustrated  with  twelve  engravings  in  excellent  artistic  style. 

"We  have  examined  the  volumes  of  Transaction  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  our  native  State  with  unusual  interest, 
as  it  contains  many  papers  of  great  value. 

Among  the  twenty-six  papers  on  different  subjects,  those 
which  have  most  fully  attracted  our  attention  are  the  Ad- 
dress of  Dr.  Briksmade,  of  Troy  (the  present  President 
of  the  Society,  and  which  Address  is  more  fully  noticed 
by  our  friend  Dr.  Christian,  on  another  page)  ;  Osseous 
Union  of  Inter  ^  Capsular  Fractmres  of  the  Neck  of  the  Fe- 
mur ^  by  Alden  March,  M.  D.  ;  articles  on  Cerebro-Sjnnal 
Meningitis,  or  Brain  Fever,  or  Congestive  Fever,  giving  the 
history  of  this  severe  disease,  as  it  recently  occurred  in 
several  localities  in  Central  and  Western  New  York,  by 
Dr.  D.  G.  Thomas,  of  Utica,  Dr.  J.  V.  Kendall,  of  Clay, 
Onondaga  Co.,  and  Dr.  T.  H.  Squire,  of  Elmira ;  the  An- 
nual Address  of  the  President,  Dr.  A.  Willard,  on  Air, 
Exercise,  and  Sunlight;  On  the  Use  of  Amylene  as  an 
AnasstJietic,  by  Dr.  John  G.  Orton,  of  Binghamton ;  Com- 
parative  Use  of  Ergot  and  Forceps  in  Labor,  by  Dr.  B. 
F.  Barker,  of  New*  York  ;  An  Account  of  an  Instrument 
for  the  Radical  Cure  of  Ingnical  Hernia,  by  Dr.  Armsby, 
of  Albany ;  and  An  Account  of  the  Uterine  Elevator,  by 
Dr.  J.  Marion  Sims,  of  New  York.  There  are  other  pa- 
pers, also  of  decided  merit,  which  our  space  does  not  al- 
low us  to  specify. 

It  would  give  us  pleasure  to  present  a  synopsis  of  sev- 
eral of  these  important  papers,  but  we  must  forego  that 
gratification,  at  least  for  the  present.  The  volume  is  a 
credit  to  the  medical  men  of  the  Empire  State  and  to  the 
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Legisatnre  which  relieves  them  from  the  expense,  of  its  pub- 
lication. We  shall  hope  to  see  the  Legislalj^res  of  other 
States  following  the  example  of  New  York,  in  publishing 
the  Transactions  of  their  State  Societies.  A.  B.  P. 


JOURNAL  AND  TRANSACTIONS  OP  THE  MARYLAND  COLLEGE 
OP  PHARMACY. 

We  hfive  received  Vol.  I.  No.  1,  of  the  above  new  pe- 
riodical, devoted  to  Pharmacy,  and  published  as  the  official 
organ  of  the  Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy,  at  Baltimore, 
and  edited  by  Mr.  William  S.  Thompson. 

We  welcome  cordially  this  addition  to  the  ranks  of 
Pharmaceutical  Periodical  Literature,  and,  judging  from  the 
original  papers  in  the  No.  before  us,  believe  it  will  do 
much  in  advancing  and  diffusing  knowledge  concerning  our 
Profession.  F.  S. 

FORMULARY  OP  GERMAN  OFFICINAL  PREPARATIONS. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  little  pamphlet,  which  we 
have  received  from  Mr.  Henry  Bridgeman,  publisher  of 
the  American  Druggists*  Circular, 

It  consists  of  translations,  by  F.  F.  Mayer,  of  formulae, 
officinal  in  the  German  Pharmacopeias,  also  of  many  Ger- 
man technical  names  for  preparations  and  drugs  of  our  own 
materia  medica.  He  should  [think  it  would  be  valuable  to 
those  Physicians  and  Apothecaries  residing  in  districts  con* 
taining  a  large  proportion  of  the  German  element  in  their 
population.  F.  S. 


BOOKS  aBd  PAMPHLETS  BEOEITED. 


Bucknill  and  Tuke  on  Insanity.  Graham's  Chemistry.  Plates  to 
Wilson  on  the  Skin.  Barclay's  Medical  Diagnosis.  Miller's  Obstetrics. 
Peaseley's  Histology.  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  St  Louis  Phar* 
maceutical  Association. 


^titaml  itprtment. 


•  •• 


the  VasliTille  Medical  Joiinial,  and  iti  Impresiioii  of  the  Dolnp  of 

tke  AMericftB  Medietl  Iworttloi  at  WaiklBgtti. 

In  a  spirited  account  of  a  yisit  to  Washington  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  the  meeting  of  the  Association  for  the 
"promotion  of  Medical  Science  and  the  elevation  of  the  Pro- 
fession," written  in  the  characteristic  style  of  the  Senior 
Editor,  our  cotemporary,  The  Nashville  Medical  Joumai^ 
savs : 

'*  To  one  very  singular  omission  at  least,  in  the  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee upon  Medical  Literature,  we  shall  call  their  attention  upon  the  puhlica- 
tion  of  the  Transactions.  We  should  speak  of  the  Report  as  ahle,  if  we 
could  reconcile  ability  with  unfaimess.  Our  readers  know  how  sedi^ously 
we  guard  our  pages  against  even  allusions  to  sectional  prejudices,  but  if 
the  reading  medical  public  will  not  feel  some  astonishment  in  observing  in 
this  Report  no  allusion  to  the  contributions  to  medical  science  by  Henrv 
Frasbr  Campbell,  in  a  volume  published  just  before  the  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation, we  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  ourself  mistaken. 
It  is  an  omission  for  which  there  is  but  a  single  excuse,  and  that  such 
a  one  as  a  medical  man  of  our  whole  country  should  be  ashamed  to 
acknowledge.'* 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Medical  Literature, 
before  reading  a  portion  of  the  Report  alluded  to,  stated, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Association,  that  for  the  contents  of 
that  document  he  alone  was  responsible;  and  as  he  is  de- 
sirous of  shielding  his  associates  from  such  serious  charges 
and  unbecoming  insinuations  as  are  contained  in  the  par- 
agraph   above    quoted,    that    statement    is   now  repeated. 
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Simply  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  he  would  have  left 
it  to  others  to  have  defended  his  acts  from  the  assaults  of 
the  medical  press ;  but,  in  our  editorial  capacity  (assuming 
that  mode  of  address),  we  feel  called  upon  to  defend  both 
the  act,  or  rather  the  omission,  which  is  complained  of,  and 
the  motive  by  which  it  was  dictated. 

Our  first  emotions  on  reading  the  passage  from  the  Jour- 
naif  were  those  of  unmitigated  surprise ;  soon  a  feeling  of 
indignation  stirred  the  blood;  but  oij  calling  to  mind  the 
many  pleasant  associations  connected  with  our,  at  least, 
quondam  friend  —  the  many  polite  attentions  we  have  re- 
ceived from  him,  and  others  connected  with  him,  and  the 
courteous  manner  in  which,  in  every  capacity,  he  has  here- 
tofore so  uniformly  treated  us,  —  those  feelings  speedily 
abated,  leaving  us  in  a  state  of  confused  surprise,  having 
some  degree  of  appreciation,  however,  of  the  total  misap- 
prehension of  the  whole  matter  under  which  the  editor  is 
laboring. 

With  perfect  coolness,  though  the  thermometer  is  near 
ninety  degrees  in  the  night,  we  shall  proceed  in  an  attempt 
to  remove  this  misapprehension,  and  if  we  succeed  in  doing 
so,  we  must  ask  Dr.  Bowling  as  a  gentleman,  and  we  art 
confident  our  appeal  will  not  be  in  vain,  to  make  the 
amende  honorable  for  the  language  he  has  used.  But, 
whether  we  succeed  in  convincing  him  of  his  error  or  not, 
we  shall  have  the  undisturbed  consciousness  that  the  direct 
charge  of  "  unfairness,"  so  hastily  made,  as  well  as  the  less 
manly  insinuation  of  our  being  influenced  by  sectional 
feelings  and  improper  motives,  is  totally  and  absolutely 
devoid  of  any  foundation  whatever  in  truth. 

The  simple  case  is,  that  Dr.  H.  F.  Campbell's  volume 
of  "contributions  to  medical  science"  of  which  the  Journal 
speaks,  though  not  at  present  within  our  reach,  according 
to  our  recollection,  consists  of  one  or  two  Reports  made 
to  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  his  Prize  Essay 
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receiving  the ,  award  of  one  hundred  dollars  from  that  Body 
through  a  Committee  of  which  Dr.  Bowling  was  chairman,, 
and  all  the  contributions  were  published  in  its  Transact 
tions.  We  believe  it  has  not  been  the  general  custom,  and 
certainly  it  was  deemed  by  us,  and  by  others,  as  experi- 
enced and  perhaps  as  wise  as  the  Editor  of  the  Nashville 
Medical  Journal,  to  be  out  of  place  for  the  Committee  on 
Medical  Literature  of  the  Association,  to  review  the  Trans- 
actions of  that  Body.  The  object  of  noticing  particular 
works  by  the  Committee  seemed  to  us  to  be  to  place  upon 
the  records  of  the  Association  some  account  of  the  current 
literature  of  the  American  Medical  Profession;  and  that 
which  was  spread  upon  these  records  in  full  certainly,  did 
not  need  to  be  reiterated  in  so  imperfect  a  form.  Now, 
this  is  the  simple  reason,'  sufficient  or  not,  why  Dr.  Camp- 
bell's papers  were  not  noticed ;  and  the  Committee  treated 
the  other  Beports  of  the  Association,  and  its  other  prize 
essays,  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  Drs.  Trask,  Habts- 
HORK,  Hammond,  Hamilton,  and  all  the  rest  who  have 
contributed  so  ably  to  Medical  Literature  through  the 
medium  of  the  Association,  and  whose  productions  have 
been  published  in  separate  forms,  either  with  or  without 
consent,  have  precisely  the  same  reason  to  complain.  It  is 
quite  sufficient  to  completely  disprove  all  charges  of  unfiur- 
ness  in  this  matter  to  say,  that  none  of  the  productions 
contributed  to  the  Association  were  alluded  to  in  the  Be- 
port.  To  have  noticed  Dr.  Campbell's,  omitting  the  rest, 
would  have  been  invidious  and  unfair. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  this  Eeport,  lest  others,  with 
more  show  of  reason,  should,  from  any  apparent  omissions, 
feel  aggrieved,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  it  was  an- 
nounced in  the  Beport  that,  though  in  the  appendix  all 
the  works  recently  published,  and  not  previously  noticed  by 
other  Committees,  would,  as  far  as  possible,  be  inserted, 
yet  that  the  Committee  would  ^^  in  the  body  of  the  Beport 
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attempt  to  notice  only  a  portion  of  the  publications,  omit- 
ting all,  with  a  few  specified  exceptions,  whether  merito- 
rious or  not,  which  the  reporter  has  not  examined  with 
8u£Gicient  care  to  justify  the  expression  of  an  independent 
opinion."  Besides  this,  as  already  intimated,  for  want  of 
time,  but  a  moderate  portion  of  what  was  written  and  will  be 
published  was  read  at  Washington;  and  some  notices  of 
works,  which  were  written,  were  accidentally,  and  others 
designedly,  omitted  in  the  reading.  For  instance,  the  no- 
tice of  the  ethnological  works  of  Nott  and  Gliddon,  being 
somewhat  lei^thy,  was,  with  others,  designedly  passed  by; 
while  notices  of  the  Yecent  surgical  works  of  Prof.  Smith, 
of  thiladelphia,  and  of  Dr!  Bowling's  colleague.  Professor 
Eve,  of  Nashville  (being  on  the  same  pages  and  in  the 
haste  turned  over  together),  were  accidentally  omitted. 

Now,  in  view  of  this  statement  of  the  facts,  and  in 
view  of  the  farther  fact  that  during  our  whole  career  of 
journalism,  not  one  syllable  has  ever  been  written  or  permit- 
ted in  the  pages  of  our  Journals,  of  a  sectional  character^ 
we  shall  confidently  expect  that  the  charge  of  unfairness 
and  the  insinuation  of  sectionalism  and  improper  motives 
will  be  unequivocally  withdrawn  by  the  editor  of  our  spir- 
ited cotemporary,  whom,  as  heretofore,  we  hope  long  to 
regard  as  our  friend.  A.  B.  P. 


OliDical  InstrnetiOB. 

Prof.  A.  B.  Palmer:  Bear  Sir, — The  editorial  in  the 
June  No.  of  The  Pbkinbular  and  Independent,  which 
bears  your  initials,  although  it  has  not  as  studiously  con- 
cealed the  enormity  of  the  impositions  practiced  upon  the 
popular,  and  even  the  professional,  credulity,  in  the  farces 
annually  enacted,  entitled  ** College  Oliniques"  and  "Hos- 
pital Instruction,"  it  has,  like  that  of  your  colleague's  in 
the  preceding  No.,  done  so  little  toward  giving  the  unini- 
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tiated  reader  an  idea  of  the  stains  of  ^^  Clinical  Instraction" 
in  the  United  States^  that  I  claim  the  privilege,  now  that 
the  door  once  closed  to  controversy  on  that  subject  has 
been  re-opened  in  contravention  of  a  stipulation,  of  giving 
you,  through  the  same  medium,  my  impressions  of  the  actu- 
alities to  which  that  phrase  is  applied  in  our  own  country, 
and  then  take  leave  to  speak  of  what,  in  my  humble  opin- 
ion, should  be  its  legitimate  equivalent,  when  reduced  to 
practice.  I  do  this,  because  the  putative  advantages  of  the 
existing  order  of  things  in  relation  to  Clinical  Instruction 
have  furnished  the  only  ostensible  reasons  for  breaking  the 
unity  of  the  University,  by  removing  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  it  from  Ann  Arbor  to  Detroit.  This  I  propose  to 
do  in  a  familiar  epistolary  style,  and  in  a  spirit  which  shall 
entitle  the  subject-matter  to  consideration,  however  little 
may  be  due  to  the  source  from  whence  it  emanates. 

In  the  first  place,  I  wish  to  remind  you  of  a  fact,  im- 
portant to  be  kept  in  mind  during  the  discussion  of  this 
question,  which  is.  That  medical  students  are  not  obliged 
by  any  institution  with  which  I  am  familiar,  in  the  United 
States,  to  attend  a  course  of  Clinical  Instruction,  as  a  con- 
dition on  which  the  degree  of  M.  D.  is  to  be  conferred. 
They  may  do  so  or  not,  as  may  be  found  compatible  with 
their  convenience,  or  agreeable  to  their  inclinations.  If  I 
am  in  error  in  this  respect,  your  exchange  catalogues  will 
iumish  the  means  of  making  the  correction.  Whilst  im- 
pressing this  fact  upon  your  memory,  I  desire  to  know 
from  you,  if  it  is  not  true,  as  a  rule,  that  young  men  in 
pursuit  of  medical  degrees  (call  them  honors  if  you  like), 
will  evade  the  Ailfilment  of  every  requirement  not  made 
positively  obligatory  by  the  regulations  of  the  Institution 
whose  signet  they  expect  to  obtain?  Most  men  who  acquire 
\  professions  are  stimulated  to  study  by  their  necessities,  and 
^do  not  do  it  con  amove.  The  exceptions  are  limited  to 
the  few  who  are  actuated  by  the  inspirations  of  a  higher 
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ambition,  and  another,  but  not  numerous  class,  who,  being 
above  the  necessity  of  daily  labor,  prefer  an  honorable  pro- 
fessional employment  to  a  life  of  idleness  and  disreputable 
leisure. 

The  relation  of  the  Schools  to  the  Hospitals  in  this 
"country  has  not  hitherto  been  such  as  to  command  the 
confidence  of  the  students,  or  to  engage  their  attendance  in 
any  respectable  proportion,  or  for  any  considerable  part  of 
the  college  lecture-term.  This  want  of  appreciation  of  the 
-advantages  of  Hospital  Instruction  on  the  part  of  students 
may  be  explained  in  this  way.  The  first  and  second  course 
students  have  been  alike  furnished  with  hospital  tickets, 
which,  on  certain  days,  would  secure  to  them  the  privilege 
of  marching  through  the  wards  of  an  hospital,  under  such 
circumstances  as  would  render  it  impossible  for  them,  indi- 
vidually, to  carry  away  any  knowledge,  acquired  by  the  use 
of  their  own  faculties,  of  the  symptoms  which  marked  the 
various  cases,  or  the  pathological  condition  of  which  these 
symptoms  were  the  outward  expression,  and  the  ultimately 
meagre  attendance  of  students  upon  the  Hospital  Cliniques 
has  been  undoubtedly  attributable  to  their  indiscriminate 
•admission,  to  their  want  of  preparation,  to  their  having  no 
personal  communication  with  the  sick,  to  the  absence  of  au 
obligatory  requirement  by  the  college  authorities,  and  to 
this  fact  (of  paramount  importance)  that  the  Clinical  Course 
has  been  a  mere  appendage  of  the  department  of  didactic 
instruction. 

Of  the  applicability  of  the  foregoing  lemarks  to  the 
state  of  things  existing  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Boston,  not  many  years  since,  if  not  at  this  time,  I  refer, 
for  verification,  very  confidently,  to  yourself,  and  to  two  of 
.your  colleagues  in  the  University,  who  visited  these  cities 
the  winter  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
-ment  at  Ann  Arbor, 

If  reforms  have  taken  place  at  the  east  in  this  depart- 

VoL.  L-U. 
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ment  of  instruction,  they  can  neither  have  been  very^  rapid 
nor  quite  universal,  if  we  can  form  an  opinion  from  the 
single,  but  very  significant,  fact  stated  by  yourself, — that  of 
the  thousand  medical  students  composing  the  classes  which 
thronged  the  lecture-rooms  of  one  of  our  metropolitan  cities 
last  winter,  only  twelve  of  that  number  availed  themselves 
of  the  facilities  aflforded  for  clinical  observation  by  its  hos- 
pitals, whose  inmates  can  be  counted  by  thousands.  What 
reader  of  the  American  Medico -Chirurgical  Review y  or  of 
the  Medical  Independent,  which  repeated  its  sentiments, 
could  have  dreamed  of  the  existence  of  such  a  picture,  after 
having  perused  the  articles,  originating  or  copied  into  those 
periodicals,  on  the  paramount  importance  of  Clinical  In- 
struction, in  which  it  was  treated  of  as  an  institution  hav- 
ing an  organized  existence  and  sustained  by  a  vigorous 
vitality.  Instead  of  this,  we  have  copied,  and  still  strive  to 
perpetuate,  the  defects  of  an  eflfete  and  decaying  model 
which  our  English  ancestors  and  Gallic  friends  cherish  with 
a  feeling  allied  to  fanaticism.  That  you  may  see  how 
chronic  this  malady  is,  and  how  much  it  has,  with  us,  be- 
come, by  the  right  of  primogeniture,  an  hereditary  disease, 
of  paramount  importance  for  us  to  study,  I  refer  you  to 
the  letters  of  Professor  Austin  Flint  from  Europe,  and  to 
the  Introductory  or  Inaugural  Lecture  of  Professor  Smith 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  from  each  of  whom  you 
will  learn,  perhaps  with  less  surprise  than  I  did,  that  the 
resident  interns  are  the  only  persons  who  gain  much  infor- 
mation by  their  attendance  upon  the  magnificent  hospitals 
to  be  found  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Paris. 

What,  then,  is  the  line  of  duty  for  us  to  pursue,  in 
the  midst  of  a  young  people  whose  institutions  are  yet 
plastic  and  impressible?  Will  it  be  honorable  in  us,  holding 
the  relation  we  do  to  the  University,  either  to  be  instru- 
mental in  transplanting  to  our  virgin  soil  this  fruitless  tree 
of  European  growth,  or  silently  to  permit  it  to  be  done  by 
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others?  I  apprehend  not,  and  for  that  reason  have  taken 
this  method  to  compel  you  to  put  oflF  the  extraordinary- 
reserve  which  characterizes  the  Editorial  that  has  called 
forth  these  remarks. 

Believing  now,  as  I  did  in  1853,  when  I  had  the  honor 
of  reporting  my  views  on  this  subject  to  the  American  Med- 
ical Association,  that  this  department  of  Medical  Education 
will  never  be  successfully  conducted  until  the  hospitals 
become  "Schools  of  Practice" — until  Clinical  Instruction 
becomes  a  distinct  department,  and  is  divorced  from  the 
school  of  elementary  education — until  a  high  standard  of 
acquirement  is  demanded  of  students  as  one  of  the  condi- 
tions of  admission — until  attendance  is  compulsory,  and 
provision  made  for  a  free  and  unembarrassed  intercourse 
between  the  students  and  the  inmates  of  the  hospitals,  and 
in  such  numbers  as  shall  not  be  annoying  to  the  sick  or 
render  the  visits  of  the  students  of  no  utility. 

Whenever  our  State  system  of  education  shall  include 
a  well  endowed  hospital  as  a  part  of  the  means  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  qualification  of  medical  students  for  the 
duties  of  active  life,  and  the  administrators  of  her  educa- 
tional trusts  shall  have  provided  the  means  and  exercised 
the  powers  necessary  for  carrying  into  eflfect  these  important 
reforms,  I  shall  lay  down  my  feeble  opposition  to  the 
transposition  of  the  Medical  Department  of  th^  University; 
but,  till  then,  I  can  only  regard  an  open  advocacy  of  the 
measure,  or  a  silent  acquiescence  in  it,  in  the  light  of  a 
crime. 

Very  Respectfully^  Yours, 

Z.   PITCHER. 

Detroit,   June  20th,    1858. 

In  the  May  and  June  Nos.  of  this  journal  were  articles 
on  the  subject  of  Clinical  Instruction,  and  on  the  Removal 
of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  to   Detroit, 
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called  out  by  a  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Begents  ap- 
pointed to  take  the  question  of  removal  into  consideration, 
and  who,  as  they  were  to  make  a  Beport,  desired  expres- 
sions on  the  subject  from  various  sources. 

As  in  the  prospectus  of  The  PENiNSuiiAR  and  Inde- 
pendent it  was  stated  that  its  "pages  would  be  open 
impartially  for  the  fair,  just,  and  courteous  discussion  of  all 
matters  relating  to  Medical  Ethics  and  Policy/'  we  have 
invited,  and  now  cheerfully  admit  from  Professor  Pitcher, 
the  foregoing  communication,  criticising  more  particularly 
the  article  over  the  initials  of  the  present  writer,  in  the 
June  No. 

Not  attempting  to  meet,  in  a  full  and  detailed  manner, 
all  the  statements  and  arguments  contained  in  the  communi* 
cation,  or  to  say  anything  with  a  view  of  breaking  its  essen- 
tial force,  we  deem  it  proper  to  offer  brief  explanations  of 
some  of  the  points  stated. 

The  letter  avers  that  the  "door  once  closed  to  contro- 
versy on  that  subject  has  been  opened  in  contravention  of 
a  stipulation." 

Now,  we  do  not  understand  that  there  was  ever  any 
stipulation  to  exclude  from  our  pages  the  fair  and  courte- 
ous discussion  of  any  question  of  Medical  Policy,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  previous  to  our  first  issue,  we  announced 
distinctly  that  our  pages  would  be  open  to  all  such  dis- 
cussions, if  conducted  in  a  just  and  courteous  manner;  and 
we  deem  this  question  one  of  Medical  Policy.  The  stipu- 
lation that  we  did  enter  upon  was,  that  we  would  make  the 
Journal  the  organ  of  no  clique  or  party  in  the  Profession ; 
that  we  would  "  guard  with  vigilance  against  the  indulgence 
of  any  partisan  feelings  or  practices ;  that  we  would  guard 
against  the  revival  of  past  controversies  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  former  Journals  {The  Peninsular  Journal  of 
Medicine  J  and  The  Medical  Independent) ,  or  any  of  the 
persons  and  parties  connected  in  any  manner  with  them." 
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We  also  agreed  ^Hliat  all  improper  personalities  should  be 
excluded,  and  all  subjects  specially  tending  to  the  produc- 
tion of  personalities,  or  the  engendering  of  feelings  incon- 
sistent with  the  proper  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Profession; 
and  that,  in  every  way,  due  courtesy  and  forbearance  would 
be  exercised  towards  aU." 

That  Dr.  Pitcher  understood  this  language  as  excluding 
discussions  on  Clinical  Instruction  and  the  Bemoval  Ques- 
tion, his  intimation  is  abiindantly  sufficient  to  induce  us 
to  admit ;  but  such  was  not  our  understanding,  or  nothing 
of  the  kind  would  have  appeared.  The  great  and  sole 
object  of  the  stipulation  was  to  avoid  personal  controver- 
sies, and  the  disturbance  of  the  proper  peace  and  harmony 
of  the  Profession ;  and  we  do  not  think  that  the  courteous 
discussions  of  these  subjects  specially  tend  to  the  produc- 
tion of  personalities,  and,  in  the  light  in  which  we  under- 
stand the  subject,  they  have  no  connection  with  the  history 
of  the  respective  Journals  consolidated  into  this.  All  such 
subjects,  it  was  desirable  to  avoid,  while  all  legitimate 
matters  of  Medical  Policy  ought  not  to  be  excluded  from 
any  journal  possessing  a  proper  character  and  independence. 
We  have  occupied  so  much  space  on  this  point,  because 
we  deem  it  important  that  our  position  should  be  well 
understood. 

With  regard  to  the  other  Schools  in  this  country  not 
requiring  hospital  attendance  in  order  to  graduation,  several 
of  them  do  require  that  a  ^^ hospital  ticket'^  be  taken. 
This  is  the  'case  with  some  of  our  neighboring  Schools ;  but 
the  hospital  is  attended  while  six  other  lectures  are  listened 
to  in  the  same  dav,  and  the  visits  made  to  them  not  unu- 
sujkUy  more  than  once  or  twice  a  week;  and  in  most,  as 
in  Philadelphia,  the  hospital  ticket  only  gives  the  student 
the  privil^e  of  attending  in  the  amphitheatre,  similating 
the  whole  affidr  to  a  College  Clinique,  which,  as  stated  in 
the  former  article,  has  been  condemned  by  the  National 
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Association,    and   the   Profession   generally,   as   no   proper 
substitute  for  real  Hospital  Instruction. 

We  perfectly  agree  with  Dr.  Pitcher  that  the  student 
should  be  instructed  in  the  wards  of  a  hospi|;aI,  and  should 
use  his  own  senses  in  investigating  cases ;  that  but  few 
should  be  present  at  a  time;  that  the  visits  should  be 
deliberate  and  daily,  and  when  the  student  has  little  else 
on  hand ;  and  that  such  attendance  should  be  made  oblig- 
aiory  upon  aU  students  as  a  pre-requisite  to  a  degree. 
Most  of  these  propositions  we  stated  in  our  former  article 
which  palled  forth  these  strictures,  and  we  gave  as  a  reason 
for  the  last,  that  unless  it  was  required,  but  few  would 
thus  attend.  To  illustrate  this,  the  fact  was  alluded  to 
that  of  all  the  students  attending  lectures  during  the  winter 
in  Philadelphia,  though  several  hundreds  attend  the  din- 
iques  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the  hospital  once  or  twice  a 
week  during  the  sessions  of  the  Colleges,  and  a  considerable 
number  attend  in  a  similar  manner  during  the  recess,  yet 
recently  it  was  found  that  only  about  a  dozen,  or  at  most 
fifteen,  were  in  regular  daily  attendance  in  the  toards  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  Our  article  did  not  state  that 
only  twelve  students  attended  Hospital  Instruction  in  our 
medical  emporium,  but  that  only  about  a  dozen  were  in 
regular  daily  attendance,  during  the  present  recess  of  lec- 
tures, in  the  wards  of  the  hospital. 

We  also  agree  fully  with  our  friend  respecting  the  im- 
perfection of  Hospital  Instruction  in  Europe  as  well  as  in 
this  country,  and  our  modesty  will  not  prevent  us  from 
saying  that  the  system  which  we,  in  connection  with  Dr. 
Pitcher,  are  attempting  to  carry  out  in  the  Clinical 
Course  in  this  city,  is  on  a  better  basis — is  more  truly 
Clinical  Instruction — than  any  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. We  do  not  say  that  Detroit  is  a  better  place 
for  a  Medical  School  than  Ann  Arbor  because  we  wish  to 
assimilate  our  course  of   Clinical  Instruction    to    that  of 
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other  schools  in  this  or  any  other  country,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  it  more  convenient  for  the  students 
Bud  teachers,  and  still  more,  for  the  purpose  of  using  the 
limited  materials  occurring  in  the  hospital  for  successive 
•classes  the  whole  year,  instead  of  as  now  for  only  a  quarter 
of  the  year.  Still,  as  stated  in  the  former  article,  "  much 
of  the  most  useful  Clinical  Instruction  may  be  given  by 
Arrangements  already  adopted,  especially  if  further  perfected 
and  extended,  and  if  attendance  upon  that  course  be  made 
a  requisite  for  graduation."  It  has  been  furthest  from  our 
intentions  to  be  instrumental  in  transplanting  any  foreign 
system  to  our  virgin  soil,  but  it  is  our  cherished  object  to 
cultivate  and  develop  the  modest  plant  which,  by  our  Cor- 
respondent's and  our  own  united  eflforts,  we  have  succeeded 
in  germinating. 

The  letter  speaks  of  "  compelling  us  to  put  oflF  the  ex- 
traordinary reserve  which  characterizes  our  Editorial."  We 
do  not  understand  the  force  of  this  remark.  We  have  not 
been  conscious  of  the  least  reserve,  extraordinary  or  other- 
wise. The  article  was  written  in  much  haste,  when  away 
from  home,  surrounded  by  new  and  exciting  scenes,  and 
in  the  midst  of  social  enjoyments ;  and  although  it  might 
have  been  fuller,  and  on  some  points  more  explicit,  we  can 
assure  our  friend  that  no  reserve  was  felt,  as  we  have  noth- 
ing to  conceal. 

We  did  not,  it  is  true,  urge  upon  the  Regents  imme- 
diate removal,  as  we  saw  difficulties  in  the  way,  pecuniary, 
possibly  legal,  and,  less  distinctly  defined,  ideal ;  and,  know- 
ing then,  as  intimated  in  the  letter,  that  neither  the  Uni- 
versity or  the  State  had  a  hospital  under  its  control,  we 
were  not  prepared  to  take  the  responsibility  of  giving  un- 
"conditionally  such  advice.  But  we  were  unequivocal  in  ex- 
pressing our  opinion  on  the  abstract  question  of  the  best 
locality  for  a  Medical  School  in  the  State,  and  our  reasons 
for  it;    and  if  the   entertaining  of  such  an  opinion  be  a 
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'^  crime/'  we  have  been  a  criminal  for  at  least  a  dozen? 
years^  and  fear  we  shall  continue  so  for  an  indefinite  period 
to  come :  and  if  it  be  any  juat^fiTOund  of  consolation,  we 
have  the  re-aection,"  ih^^th  ve^fer^x'cipti^r^^rh^e 
the  concurrence  of  all  the  medical  men  in  and  out  of  the 
Hiate  with  whom  we  have  ever  conversed  ^"  t^ft  fillblfif^ 
Of  the  duty  of  the  Begents  unoer  all  the  present  circum- 
stances, we  have  not  attempted  to  decide.  Bespecting  the 
best  locality  for  a  Medical  College,  we  have  expressed  an 
opinion,  aud,  as  it  is  honestly  entertained,  it  can  not  be 
retracted.  A.  B.  P. 


Anerican  Pharmaceatical  AssociiUion. 

We  publish,  in  the  Miscellany  of  the  present  No.  of 
our  Journal,  the  official  notice  of  the  coming  meeting  of 
this  Association,  at  Washington,  in  September  (14th)  next, 
and  we  trust  that  many  of  our  readers  who  may  be  inter- 
ested in  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  advancement  of 
Pharmacy,  will,  upon  understanding  the  high  aims  of  the 
Association,  as  therein  expressed,  be  led  so  to  time  their 
fall  business -visit  to  the  east  as  to  be  enabled  to  spend 
the  week  of  the  meeting  in  Washington. 

We  can  safely  assure  all  such  (judging  from  the  inter- 
esting nature  of  the  proceedings  heretofore,  at  each  annual 
meeting)  that  they  will  be  amply  re-paid  for  the  outlay  of 
time  and  cost. 

The  laying  aside  of  business  care  for  a  few  days,  tha 
free  interchange  of  opinions,  the  discussion  of  merit  or  de- 
merit in  prominent  recognized  pharmaceutical  formulsa,  the 
social  companionship  with  men,  eminent  in  our  Profession 
for  scientific  and  business  abilities,  all  tends  to  give  new 
life  to  the  man  wearied  with  business,  to  enhance  in  the 
estimation  of  the  new  members  the  dignity  of  his  art,  and,, 
above  all,  to  break  down  the  barriers  of  selfishness  and  dis-. 
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trost  80  much  and  so  often  exhibited  between  members  of 
the  Profession.  The  place  of  meeting,  moreover,  has  many 
interesting  features,  lending  an  additional  inducement  to 
the  visit.  We  hope  to  see  the  "  Corps  Pharmaceuiique  '* 
of  the  North -West  largely  represented,  and  would  remind 
all  that  each  may  contribute  to  the  interest  and  value  of 
the  proceedings,  by  offering  specimens  of  materia  medica, 
pharmaceutical  products,  new  formulaB,  etc.,  etc. — whatever 
he  may  know  would  be  of  interest  to  the  Profession  at 
large. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Physician,  as  well 
as  Druggist,  to  the  Circular  of  the  Committee  upon  Home 
Adulteration.  This  Committee,  anxious  to  ascertain  fully 
what  classes  of  medicine  are  adulterated,  how  it  is  done, 
by  whom,  and  what  materials  are  used  —  all  who  may  pos- 
sess information  bearing  upon  the  subject,  will  benefit  com- 
munity by  disclosing  the  facts  in  their  possession  to  the 
Committee,  and  thereby  aid  in  suppressing  such  nefarious 
transactions.  F.  S. 

A  ]few  Source  for  Cod  Liver  Oil. 

Messrs.  Hazard  &  Caswell,  of  Newport,  Ehode  Island, 
have  recently  introduced  into  market  an  article  of  Cod  Liver 
Oil,  which,  after  examination,  we  pronounce  to  be  as  pure,  as 
free  from  color,  disagreeable  odor  and  taste,  as  Cod  Liver  Oil 
seemingly  can  be.  The  known  integrity  and  enterprise  of 
these  gentlemen  is  a  further  guaranty  of  its  genuineness,  and 
we-  deem  it  will  in  future  prove  a  reliable  source  from  which 
this  valuable  remedy  may  be  obtained  in  its  greatest  state  of 
perfection. 


H^^umutntml  snlt  IpisctUirns. 


•  ♦• 


0QKPOWI4  Sjrrnp  of  Tellow  Dock  aid  SanapftrtlUL 

The  use  of  the  root  of  Rumex  erispus  (Yellow  Dock)  has  greatly 
increased,  dunng  a  few  years  past,  in  the  treatment  of  scrofulous 
and  syphilitic  affections,  by  numerous  physicians  throughout  the  North- 
West. 

I  believe  the  Yellow  Dock  is  generally  preferred,  in  place  of  the 
Water  Dock  (S,  Britanniea),  and  Blunt -leaved  Dock  {E,  obtu»{folitis)  \ 
these  last,  however,  being  the  only  members  of  the  genus  Rum^x  re- 
cognised in  our  Pharmacopoeia. 

In  view  of  the  above,  and  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no 
formula  published,  for  an  eligible  preparation  to  represent  this  plant, 
the  writer  proposes  the  following,  which  is  based  upon  the  ofiBcinal 
process  for  making  Compound  Syrup  Sarsaparilla,  though  differing 
from  it  in  some  essential  characteristics: 

Take  of  Yellow  Dock  Root  and  of  Sarsaparilla  (Honduras),  each 
3  lb.  troy;  Guaiacum  wood,  rasped,  9  oz.  troy;  Himdred- leaved  Roses, 
Senna,  and  Liquorice  Root,  of  each  6  oz.  troy;  infusion  of  Prunus 
Virginiana,  2  pints;  Oil  of  Sassafras  and  Oil  of  Anise,  of  each  15 
minims;  Oil  of  Wintergreen,  10  minims;  Diluted  Alcohol,  a  sufficient 
quantity;  Refined  Sugar,   24  lb.   troy. 

After  having  reduced  the  dry  materials,  except  the  sugar,  to  a 
coarse  powder,  by  grinding,  introduce  them  into  a  close  vessel,  and 
pour  upon  them  one  gallon  of  the  diluted  alcohol ;  let  the  mixture 
stand  twenty -four  hours,  and  then  transfer  it  to  a  displacement  ap- 
paratus, and  pour  upon  it,  gradually,  diluted  alcohol,  until  the  filtrate 
measures  four  gallons;  reduce  this  tincture  by  the  heat  of  a  water 
bath  to  ten  pints;  filter;  add  the  sugar,  and  dissolve  by  a  gentle 
heat;  then  rub  the  essential  oils  with  a  little  of  the  syrup,  and  mix 
thoroughly  with  the  remainder ;  finally,  add  the  infusion  of  wild  cherry, 
when  the  syrup  is  cooled. 

The  infusion  of  wild  cherry  bark  is  prepared  by  macerating,  for 
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twenty -four  hours,  in  a  closed  vessel,  five  ounces,  troy,  of  Prunvs 
Virginiana,  in  coarse  powder,  with  four  fluid  ounces  of  Jamaica  rum; 
then  transferring  the  mixture  to  a  displacement  apparatus,  and  pour- 
ing upon  it,   gradually,   water,   until  the  filtrate  measures    two  pints. 

To  those  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  the  displacement  apparatus, 
the  following  method  is  recommended:  Macerate  the  dry  materials  in 
three  gallons  and  six  pints  of  the  diluted  alcohol,  for  fourteen  days; 
then  express,  and  filter;  evaporate  the  tincture  to  three  pints,  and  pro- 
ceed to  finish  the  syrup  as  directed  in  the  other  process. 

The  dose  of  this  syrup,  for  an  adult,  is  from  one  to  two  tahle- 
spoonfuls,  three  or  four  times  a  day.  It  forms  a  transparent,  brownish- 
colored  syrup,  of  agreeable  flavor;  each  pint  represents  four  ounces 
of  the  dry  ingredients.  F.  S. 


Self  ent  Powers  of  Staple  Bjrmp. 

^^  Improved  method  of  making  Lime  Syrup, — Take  simple  syrup, 
U.  S.  P.,  one  pound;  water  two  pounds;  of  unslaked  lime,  a  suffi- 
cient quantity.  Place  all  together  in  a  bottle;  shake  firequently  for  a 
week;  allow  the  lime  to  subside;  and  in  three  weeks  the  prepara- 
tion is  ready.  Dose,  a  teaspoonful  in  a  wine-glass  of  milk.  This 
syrup  is  less  bulky  for  exhibition,  is  more  pleasant  to  the  taste,  keeps 
better,  is  far  more  powerful  than  aqua  calcis,  and  we  feel  certain  that 
any  who  have  once  used  syrupus  calcis  ¥rill  never  go  back  to  the 
old  lime  water.'* 

**The  writer  finding  it  impossible  to  prepare  proto- carbonate  of 
iron  by  the  officinal  process  (vide  Pill.  Ferri  Carb.)  devised  the  fol- 
lowing method,  by  which  nearly  pure  proto  -  carbonate  was  made.  Proto- 
sulphate  of  iron  was  first  made  by  Bonsdorff's  process.  A  distillatory 
receiver  was  then  fitted  with  a  funnel,  and  the  tubulure  was  tied  over 
with  a  rag.  The  sulphate  of  iron,  hot,  was  poured  in,  and  then  boil- 
ing solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  The  precipitate  was  washed  with 
hot  boiled  water,  and  as  soon  as  the  washings  ceased  to  precipitate 
chloride  barium,  *  syrupus'  was  added  by  the  funnel,  and  the  whole 
poured  into  a  dish;  it  was  pure  carbonate  of  iron  and  ready  for  use. 
The  process  consumes  about  twenty  minutes.''        .    .    . 

**Many  substances  may  be  dissolved  in  syrup,  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  dissolve  in  water,  for  the  reason  that  the  affinity  of  the 
water  in  the  syrup  for  the  dissolved  body,  or  its  solvent,  is  completely 
neutralized  by  the  affinity  of  the  water  for  the  sugar  of  the  syrup. 
In  other  words,  we  propose  to  antagonize  the  disposition  of  the  water 
to  unite  with  the  dissolved  body,  or  its  solvent,  by  the  superior  dis- 
position of  the  water  to  keep  itself  united  with  the  sugar.  For  in- 
stance, it  is  impossible  to  swallow  Tinctura  Camphorse.     If  you  mix 
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it  with  the  water,  this  latter  seizes  upon  the  alcohol  of  the  tincture^ 
and  the  camphor  is  precipitated,  and  if  you  swallow  this  camphor 
mixture,  more  or  less  gastrodynia  is  sure  to  result  I^  however,  you 
mix  the  tincture  with  'syrupus,'  the  water  now  is  prevented  by  its 
attraction  for  the  sugar,  from  seizing  upon  the  alcohol,  and  you  have 
the  composition  of  the  tincture  undisturbed  and  yet  sufiBciently  dilute 
to  be  swallowed.  H^e  we  have  an  antagonism  of  forces  between  the 
affinity  of  the  water  for  the  sugar  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  water 
for  alcohol  on  the  other.  So  again  in  the  chlorine,  iodine,  or  bromine 
syrups;  owing  to  the  affinity  of  the  water  for  the  sugar  of  the  sy- 
rups, the  former  is  not  easily  decomposed  by  the  affinity  which  chlor- 
ine, bromine,  and  iodine  respectively  have  for  its  hydrogen  element 
If  we  admit  that  caustic  lime  is  more  soluble  than  hydrate  of  lime, 
we  can  explain  the  ready  solubility  of  lime  in  sugar  as  compared  with 
water.  In  aqua  calcis,  the  caustic  liifie  is  changed  into  hydrate  by 
the  excess  of  water,  and,  this  being  insoluble,  falls  down.  In  syrupus 
ealcis  the  caustic  lime  can  not  take  away  the  water  of  the  syrup,  and 
is  consequently  held  dissolved.  The  inferior  solubility  of  hydrate,  as 
compared  with  caustic  lime,  also  explains  why,  when  water  in  excess 
is  added  to  syrupus  calcis,  the  lime  is  precipitated.  Here  the  same 
quantity  of  sugar  is  present  as  before  the  water  was  added,  but  a 
hydrate  of  lime  is  formed  by  the  excess  of  water,  and  this  is  pre- 
cipitated. From  a  consideration  of  the  truth  which  we  have  thus  ex- 
plained, we  were  able  to  infer  the  permanent  solubility  of  many  bodies 
in  'syrupus'  which  are  insoluble,  permanently  at  least,  in  water. 

**The  first  substance  which  we  will  notice  is  tartar  emetic.  Wine 
of  antimony  is  a  good  preparation,  but  owing  to  the  poorness  of  the 
common  wines  and  the  expensiveness  of  the  good  ones,  the  prepara- 
tion is  generally  unreliable.  Now  we  have  kept  a  solution  of  tartar 
emetic  in  ^syrupus'  for  six  months  without  change;  the  syrup  con- 
tained one  scruple  to  the  ounce.  How  admirable  a  thing  then  will 
a  syrupus  antimonii  prove,  especially  to  country  practitioners,  who  too 
often,  on  going  to  the  antimonial  wine  bottle,  find  its  contents  spoiled. 
It  may  be  made  of  the  strength  of  >^  gr.  to  the  fluid  drachm.''     .   .   . 

"Again,  there  is  the  anhydrous  sublimed  perchloride  of  iron,  an 
infinitely  better  form  for  iron  than  the  nauseous  tincture  ferri  muriat 
This  anhydrous  salt,^  when  dissolved  in  *  syrupus,'  remains  anhydrotis^ 
and  is  far  more  astringent,  as  well  as  far  pleasanter  for  exhibition 
than  the  tincture.  This  administration  of  an  anhydrous  chloride  of 
iron  will  no  doubt  be  found  of  great  service  in  cases  of  monorrhagia, 
some  states  of  albuminaria,  as  a  gargle,  and  even  as  a  simple  tonic. 
The  tinctures  of  the  various  resins,  turpentine,  etc.,  etc.,  may  be  ad- 
ministered in  *  syrupus'  far  better  than  to  dilute  them  with  water. 
We  have  evidence  enough,  however,  to  call  attention  to  the  general 
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proposition  we  have  tried  to  explain,  and  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  this." 

The  above  abstracts  are  from  a  paper  by  J.  Howland  Bill,  M.  D., 
U.  S.  A.,  in  American  Joiunal  of  Pharmacy,  for  July,  1858.     / 


Mel  Dcspwnatam  (Prepared  Hoaej). 

Mr.  Charles  Caspari  proposes  the  following  method  for  clarifying 
commercial  honey,  being  an  improvement  upon  Mohr*s  process: 

Dissolve  twenty  ounces  of  honey  in  forty  ounces  of  water ;  add  to  this 
turbid  solution,  twenty-four  grains  of  gelatine,  dissolved  in  a  few  ounces 
of  water;  to  this  fluid,  when  mixed,  add  seven  grains  of  tartaric  acid,  pre- 
viously dissolved  in  a  little  water;  the  whole  then  again  well  stirredi,  and 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  steam  or  sand  bath;  it  is  then  set  aside  until  cold; 
then  the  white  of  two  eggs,  beaten  to  a  lather,  is  added,  and  finally  brought 
to  the  boiling  point  with  it,  once  or  twice,  upon  an  open  fire,  which  effects 
a  perfect  coagulation  of  the  turbid  slimy  matter.  The  fluid  should  now  be 
strained  through  a  woolen  cloth,  and  poured  back,  until  it  runs  bright  and 
clear,  or  it  can  be  filtered  through  thick  blotting  paper ;  it  should  then  be 
reduced,  by  evaporation,  to  twenty  ounces. 

[Jourtud  and  Tranaaetions  of  Maryland  College  qf  Pharmacy. 

Pills  Of  BiUphate  of  Qolala. 

Wm.  B.  Little,  Pharmaceutist,  of  San  Francisco,  proposes  a  mode  for 
preparing  pills  of  Sulphate  of  Quinia,  which  he  states  to  be  superior  to  that 
heretofore  adopted,  viz.,  using  aromatic  sulphuric  acid.     It  is  as  follows: 

To  each  ounce  of  powdered  Sulphate  of  Quinia,  add  two  scruples  tar- 
taric acid;  triturate  well,  and  moisten  slightly  with  water,  and  then  add 
sufficient  glycerine  to  form  a  mass. 

From  the  hygroscopic  nature  of  the  last  excipient,  we  should  think 
that  pills  thus  made  would  soon  become  soft,  if  at  all  exposed  to  atmosphe- 
ric moisture.     Has  our  friend  Little  ascertained  about  that?  F.  S. 


Ancrleaa  PkanMceullcal  AMOdatioa. 

The  Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  ^^American  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation," will  be  held  in  the  City  of  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Third  day 
(Tuesday),  the  14th  day  of  September  next,  at  8  o^  clock  p.  m. 

The  objects  of  the  Association  and  the  conditions  of  membership  are 
explained  in  the  following  extracts  from  the  Constitution: 

Article  L 

This  Association  shall  be  called  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciati<m.  Its  aim  shall  be  to  unite  the  educated  and  reputable  Phar- 
maoeutists  and  Druggists  of  the  United  States  in  the  following  objects: 
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1st  To  improve  and  regulate  the  drug  market,  by  preventing  the 
importation  of  inferior,  adulterated,  or  deteriorated  drugs,  and  by  detect- 
ing and  exposing  home  adulteration.  ^ 

2d.  To  establish  the  relations  between  druggists,  pharmaceutists, 
physicians,  and  the  people  at  large,  upon  just  principles,  which  shall 
promote  the  public  welfare  and  tend  to  mutual  strength  and  advantage. 

3d.  To  improve  the  science  and  the  art  of  Pharmacy  by  dififusing 
scientific  knowledge  among  apothecaries  and  druggists,  fostering  pharma- 
ceutical literature,  developing  talent,  stimulating  discovery  and  invention, 
and  encouraging  home  production  and  manufacture  in  the  several  depart* 
ments  of  the  drug  business. 

4th.  To  regulate  the  system  of  apprenticeship  and  employment,  so 
as  to  prevent,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  evils  flowing  from  deficient 
training  in  the  responsible  duties  of  preparing,  dispensing  and  selling 
medicines. 

5th.  To  suppress  empyricism,  and  as  much  as  possible  to  restrict 
the  dispensing  and  sale  of  medicines  to  regularly  educated  druggists  and 
apothecaries. 

Article  II.  —  Of  the  Members, 

* 

Section  1.  Every  pharmaceutist  or  druggist  of  good  moral  and  pro- 
fessional standing,  whether  in  business  on  his  own  account,  retired  from 
business,  or  employed  by  another,  who,  after  duly  considering  the  objects 
of  the  Association  and  the  obligations  of  this  Constitution,  is  willing  to 
subscribe  to  them,  is  eligible  to  membership. 

Sec.  2.  The  mode  of  admission  to  membership  shall  be  as  follows : 
Any  person  eligible  to  membership  may  apply  to  any  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  who  shall  report  his  application  to  the  said  Com- 
mittee. If,  after  investigating  his  claims,  they  shall  approve  his  election, 
they  shall,  at  the  earliest  time  practicable,  report  his  name  to  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  he  may  be  elected  by  two-thirds  of  the  the  members  pres- 
ent, on  ballot  Should  an  application  occur  in  the  recess,  the  members 
of  the  Committee  may  give  their  approval,  in  writing,  which,  if  unanim- 
ous^ and  endorsed  by  the  President,  shall  constitute  him  a  member,  and 
the  fact  be  reported  to  the  Association,  at  the  next  succeeding  meeting. 

Sec.  8.  No  person  shall  become  a  member  of  this  Association  until 
he  shall  have  signed  this  Constitution,  and  paid  his  annual  contribution 
for  the  current  year.  All  persons  who  become  members  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  permanent  members,  but  may  be  expelled  for  improper 
conduct,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  any  annual 
meeting. 

Sec  4.  Every  member  shall  pay  into  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer 
the  sum  of  two  dollars  as  his  yearly  contribution,  and  is  liable  to  lose 
his  right  of  membership  by  neglecting  to  pay  said  contribution  for  three 
successive  years.      Members  shall  be  entitled,  on  the  payment  of  three 
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dollars,  to  receive  a  certificate  of  membership  signed  by  the  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  and  Secretary,  covenanting  to  return  the  same  to  the 
proper  officer  on  relinquishing  their  connection  with  the  Association. 

Sec.  5.  Every  local  Pharmaceutical  Association  shall  be  entitled  to 
five  delegates  in  the  annual  meetings,  who,  if  present,  become  members 
of  the  Association,  on  signing  the  Gonstifiition,  without  being  balloted  for. 

Sec  6.  Pharmaceutists,  Chemists,  and  other  scientific  men  who  may 
be  thought  worthy  of  the  distinction,  may  be  elected  honorary  members, 
upon  the  same  conditions,  and  under  the  same  rules  as  appertain  to 
active  members.  They  shall  not,  however,  be  required  to  contribute 
to  the  funds,  nor  shall  they  be  eligible  to  hold  office  or  to  vote  at  the 
meetings. 

Sec.  7.  Members  who  have  paid  their  annual  contnbution  for  ten 
successive  years  shall  be  considered  life  members,  and  exempt  from  their 
yearly  payments,  and  entitled  to  a  certificate  to  that  effect. 

CHAULKS  ELLIS,  President. 
Philadklphia,  6ino.  aoth,  1858. 

To  Druggists^  Apothecaries,  and  Physicians: 

The  Committee  on  Home  Adulterations  hope  to  be  able  to  report, 
at  the  next  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Association,  to  bo 
held  in  Washington,  in  September. 

To  that  end,  they  earnestly  solicit  all  who  feel  interested  in  this 
subject,  to  communicate  any  facts  in  their  possession,  accompanied,  if 
possible,  with  samples,  to  some  one  of  the  Committee.  When  needful, 
the  Committee  will  bear  the  expense  of  such  packages  by  Express. 

O.  B.  GUTHRIE,  88  John  St.,  New  York. 

C.  T.  CARNEY,  Boston,  Maes. 

Wm.  FISKE,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  B.  TAYLOR,  Philadelphia,  Penii. 

A.  P.  SHARPE,  Baltimore,  Md. 


-«♦♦- 


CottesponTience, 


From  our  Chicago  Correspondent. 

We  are  about  to  prove,  in  this  region,  w^hether  the  theory  is 
true,  That  a  wet  season  promotes  summer  diseases.  The  whole  spring 
and  summer,  thus  far,  has  been  marked  by  an  unusual  amount  of 
rain.  The  lake  is  some  twenty  inches  higher  than  last  year,  and  all 
the  river  valleys  have  been  swept  by  inundations.  The  Des  Plaines 
River,  which  is  a  tributary  to  the  Mississippi,  has,  for  most  of  the 
season,  been  discharging  part  of  its  waters,  through  Chicago  River, 
into  Lake  Michigan,  so  that  a  boat   might   now  be    nm    in    natural 
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channels  from  Buffalo  to  New  Orleans.  As  yet  the  amount  of  mois- 
ture in  the  air  and  on  the  earth  has  produced  no  effect  upon  the 
health  of  the  State.  There  is  no  sickness,  except  such  accidental 
cases  as  occur  at  all  seasons.      Mercy  Hospital  is  nearly  empty. 

I  have  visited,  in  consultation,  of  late,  a  case  of  phlegmonous 
erysipelas,  accompanied  by  extensive  sloughing  of  the  subcutaneous 
tissue,  and  some  gangrene  of  the  skin,  covering  the  cavities  thus 
formed.  The  surgeon  in  attendance  produced  a  sudden  and  remark- 
able improvement  in  the  character  of  the  pus  discharged,  as  well  as 
a  decided  diminution  of  its  quantity,  by  injecting  into  the  cavities 
weak  solutions  of  astringents,  especially  sulphate  of  zinc;  in.  another 
instance,  mur.  tr.  iron  was  used  in  the  same  way;  and  in  still  an- 
other, very  dilute  muriatic  acid  was  thrown  in,  with  admirable  re- 
sults. No  unpleasant  effects  of  any  kind  were  produced,  and  the 
promptness  of  the  action  was  such  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  all 
this  class  of  foul  abscSesses,  when  accessible  externally,  may  be  reduced 
at  once  to  something  approximating  to  healthy  sores,  with  a  discharge 
whose  quantity  can  be  regulated  at  the  surgeon^s  pleasure. 

The  enterprize  of  the  medical  men  of  this  city  seems  to  be  ex- 
pending itself  in  Societies  and  Dispensaries.  We  have  the  Cook  Go. 
Society,  which  is  practically  the  City  Society,  whose  fee  bill  is  the 
one  usually  acted  upon;  then  there  is  the  German  Society,  with  a 
fee  bill  one  third  lower.  A  Pathological  Society  has  been  established, 
of  late,  and  a  newly  organized  Association  contemplates  the  establish- 
ment of  an  eye  and  ear  infirmary.  One  dispensary  is  already  in 
existence,  and  another  is  in  prospect  The  movers  in  the  dispensaries 
are  mostly  young  men,  who  take  these  measures  to  obtain  a  stand- 
ing in  the  Profession. 

The  hypophosphites  of  iron,  lime,  soda,  and  potash  are  being  ex- 
tensively tried  here,  in  consumption.  The  results,  as  yet,  are  not  very 
brilliant  I  have  discovered,  however,  that  some  of  the  druggists  here 
are  committing  a  gross  error  in  preparing  their  articles.  They  use  a 
formula  which  results  in  phosphates^  without  a  particle  of  hypophosphites^ 
so  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  in  many  cases,  the  physician  has 
not  given  a  single  grain  of  the  salts  which  he  supposes  he  was  ad- 
ministering, but  the  phosphates  instead  of  them.  If  the  same  confusion 
exists  in  your  city,  it  should  be  looked  to.  Furthermore,  I  have  seen 
the  same  erroneous  formula  sent  on  from  Philadelphia  by  a  supposed 
good  authority,  so  that  it  is  a  point  to  be  investigated,  whether  a  large 
part  of  the  articles  from  eastern  establishments  which  come  labelled 
hypophosphites  are  not  really  phosphates.  If  you  of  Detroit  have  occa- 
sion to  prescribe  these  remedies,  I  counsel  you  to  have  them  tested  by 
a  chemist  I  understand  that  the  true  hypophosphites  are  somewhat 
difficult  and  tedious  of  manu&cture,  and  liable  to  gradual  change  into 
phosphates,  by  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere.  JL 
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ART.  IXYIII.— On  flold  Ixtra€t§. 


By  Henrt  Thayer,  M.  D. 


^HE  want  of  officinal  formulaB  to  govern  the  manipula- 
tions required  in  the  manu&cture  of  Fluid  Extracts,  leads 
to  a  diversity  of  quality  and  strength,  as  prepared  by  dif- 
ferent manu&cturers.  As  the  favor  shown  by  physicians  to 
tills  class  of  preparations  increases,  this  want  begins  to  be 
felt,  and  the  attention  of  Pharmaceutists  is  directed  to  the 
subject. 

I  propose  in  this  paper,  briefly,  perhaps  imperfectly,  to 
state  the  theory  and  principles  which  I  consider  involved 
in  this  branch  of  Pharmacy. 

I  should  define  a  Fluid  Extract  to  be  a  permanent  con« 
centiated  solution  of  the  active  principles  of  a  vegetable 
remedy,  of  known  standard  strength.  It  should  also  be  a 
jJ^in  extract  of  the  plant,  as  much  so  as  a  solid  extract^ 
ihat  i^iysicians  may  form  from  them  combinations  to  suit 

Vol.  L-V. 
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their  own  ideas,  and  according  to  the  case  before  them. 
To  prepare  combinations  beforehand,  calculated  to  meet  all 
circumstances  in  disease,  is  not  the  business  of  a  manu- 
facturing pharmaceutist,  but  is  generally  claimed  as  the 
right  of  those  who  vend  patent  medicines.  It  has  always 
appeared  to  me  that  to  decide  upon  the  therapeutic  value 
of  any  remedy,  was  the  task  and  privilege  of  the  physician^ 
and  that  all  that  is  required  of  the  manufacturer  is  to  be 
able  to  say  "Whatever  virtues  the  raw  material  may  pos- 
sess, the  same,  unaltered,  will  be  found  in  this  Extract/' 

In  order  to  produce  reliable  Fluid  Extracts  the  follow- 
ing points  are  to  be  studied :  selection  of  raw  material, 
exhaustion  of  strength,  concentration,  and  preservation. 

The  selection  of  mw  material  requires  knowledge  and 
experience,  and  should  be  made  with  great  care.  It  is 
obvious  that  for  a  preparation  of  this  kind,  no  stock  except 
the  very  best  should  be  used.  We  often  hear  it  remarked, 
that  a  lot  of  merchandise,  just  received,  which  is  good 
enough  for  tinctures  and  extracts j  can  be  sold  very  low; 
but,  unfortunately  for  him  who  purchases,  the  quality  of 
the  resulting  preparation  is  generally  low  in  proportion ; 
therefore  the  quality,  not  the  price  of  raw  material  should 
be  the  criterion.  Notwithstanding  the  variations  which 
exist  in  the  medicinal  strength  of  roots,  herbs,  and  barks, 
it  is  a  fact  that  they  can  always  be  found  in  the  market, 
of  good  quality;  for  the  rules  which  should  govern  the 
gathering  and  curing  of  vegetable  remedies  are  now  well 
understood  and  extensively  practiced.  He  who  by  experi- 
ence has  acquired  the  requisite  skill,  can  generally  judge 
by  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses,  its  looks,  taste  and 
smell,  and  for  doubtful  cases,  or  remedies  like  cinchona 
and  jalap,  he  has  the  chance  to  apply  chemical  tests  and 
actual  experiment,  which  will  with  certainty  show  its  value. 
One  who  watches  the  market,  and  "seizes  upon  opportu- 
mty,"  will  seldom  fail  procuring  satisfiEtctory  materiaL     I 
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take  it  to  be  a  general  law,  that  nothing  can  be  worked 
over,  without  incurring  some  loss,  some  waste — that  through 
the  whole  range  of  manufactures  this  is  true.  How  impor- 
tant then  that  in  this  operation  of  making  Fluid  Extracts, 
where,  with  the  most  dextrous  and  careful  manipulation, 
some  loss  may  be  incurred,  the  material  used  should  be  of 
the  very  best. 

The  present  state  of  Pharmacy  points  at  once  to  the 
&ct,  that  cold  percolation,  with  the  proper  menstruum,  is 
the  true  way  to  exhaust  from  a  plant  its  soluble  medicinal 
principles.  The  details  of  this  process  have  been  so  often 
described  that  any  remarks  from  me  are  hardly  required. 
Quite  recently  an  able  paper  upon  this  subject,  with  illus- 
trations of  apparatus,  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Squibb, 
in  the  Joumai  of  Pharmacy,  It  may  be  well,  therefore, 
to  proceed  at  once  to  the  choice  of  a  menstruum. 

Our  fathers  in  Pharmacy,  when  they  selected  the  officinal 
diluted  alcohol  as  a  menstruum  for  making  tinctures,  chose 
one  that  is  an  almost  universal  solvent  for  the  principles 
of  vegetable  remedies.  The  union  of  alcohol  and  water,  in 
equal  proportions,  forms  the  menstruum  proper  for  by  far 
the  larger  portion  of  those  articles  from  which  Fluid  Ex- 
tracts are  made.  Even  jalap  and  mandrake,  the  active  part 
of  which  are  resins,  will  yield  to  it  their  virtues.  Although 
these  resins,  when  obtained  and  purified,  will  not  dissolve 
in  this  menstruum,  they,  in  their  natural  state,  combined 
with  extractive,  are  dissolved  and  extracted  from  the  root. 
The  use  of  diluted  alcohol  for  plants  of  a  resinous  nature 
has  an  advantage  over  the  plan  of  percolating  first  with 
alcohol,  then  with  water,  and  subsequently  uniting  the 
products.  By  the  first,  the  original  union  is  not  broken, 
tiie  resin  and  extractive  are  exhausted  together,  and  in  the 
perfected  Extract  this  union  is  easily  preserved:  by  the 
latter  method,  much  precipitation  occurs  when  the  two 
produots  are  mixed. 
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For  those  articles  whose  properties  are  of  a  volatile 
nature,  as  buchuy  valerian,  and  cubebs,  this  menstmum  will 
not  answer,  for  this  reason, — unless  the  menstruum  be  more 
volatile  than  the  contained  principles,  the  latter  will  be 
lost  during  evaporation;  therefore,  for  this  class  of  sub- 
stances, alcohol  or  ether  is  required,  either  of  which  can 
be  distilled  off,  leaving  behind  the  desired  principles. 

As  a  general  rule,  therefore,  we  may  say,  that  for  arti- 
cles not  possessing  volatile  principles,  diluted  alcohol  is  the 
proper  menstruum.  This  rule  has  exceptions,  as  in  the  case 
of  senna,  which  forms  a  finer  Extract  with  cold  water,  and 
cannabis  Indica,  which  requires  strong  alcohol.  The  other 
class,  those  possessing  volatile  principles,  should  be  perco- 
lated with  deodorized  alcohol  until  exhausted,  then  with 
water,  and  the  two  products  separately  evaporated,  and 
mixed.  The  amount  of  the  two  liquids  after  concentration 
should  be  so  arranged  that,  when  mixed,  the  percentage 
of  the  menstruum  in  the  Extract  shall  be  just  high  enough 
to  hold  in  solution  the  substances  extracted  by  the  alco- 
hol. If  so  calculated,  the  larger  part  of  the  aqueous 
extract  will  dissolve,  and  the  sediment  which  fieills  will 
possess  little  value. 

There  is  little  needs  to  be  said  upon  the  subject  of 
evaporation.  On  the  large  scale,  much  is  gained  by  using 
the  vacuum  pan,  while  for  smaller  operations  the  water 
bath  must  be  resorted  to.  This  subject  of  evaporation  is 
ably  treated  in  the  United  States  Dispensatory,  and  I  know 
of  little  to  add.  The  degree  of  concentration,  for  Non- 
officinal  Extracts  should  be  governed  by  the  following  rule, 
which  appears  most  applicable,  viz..  That  each  fluid  ounce 
of  Extract  should  represent  one  ounce  of  raw  material. 

The  great  difficulty  in  perfecting  this  new  form  of  Ex- 
tracts has  been  to  conquer  the  tendency  which  vegetable 
substances  possess  to  enter  upon  a  state  of  acetous  fer- 
mentation.   To  counteract  this  tendency,  the  officinal  direc- 
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tions  are^  except  for  oleo- resinous  and  purely  alcoholic 
Extracts^  to  add  sugar,  thus  forming  syrups.  Experience 
has  shown  that  such  preparations  are  not  permanent,  and 
the  rule  will  only  answer  for  those  that  are  made  in  small 
quantities,  to  be  kept  for  a  short  time.  Another  and  seri- 
ous objection  is  that  in  the  precipitates  the  lumps  which 
form  during  the  concentration  of  Hydro-alcoholic  Extracts 
are  with  difficulty  subdivided  so  as  to  give  the  Fluid  Ex- 
tract  uniConnity ;  and,  again,  however  weU  the  extractiTe 
matters  are  suspended,  they  are  apt  in  time  to  settle,  and 
form  a  concretion.  This  class  of  preparations  should  be  so 
prepared  that  they  will  be  permanent  preparations,  admit- 
ting of  transportation  to  any  climate,  of  equal  value  at  all 
times  and  under  all  circumstances.  Alcohol  approaches 
most  nearly  the  character  of  a  permanent  preservative  of 
any  substance  available  for  this  purpose,  and  possesses  this 
advantage,  —  that  when  added  to  the  evaporated  liquid, 
ihe  precipitates  re -dissolve,  and  form  a  beautiful  solution. 
The  only  objection  to  its  use  arises  from  its  stimulating 
effects — an  objection,  however,  that  is  but  little  urged,  and 
which,  except  in  rare  cases,  has  little  force.  The  propor- 
tion of  alcohol  requisite  is  seldom  over  20  per  cent.,  and 
the  small  amount  of  the  dose  of  Fluid  Extracts,  renders 
its  presence,  therapeutically  considered,  of  small  account. 

I  have  found  an  advantage  in  adding  a  small  portion  of 
sugar  to  those  Extracts  intended  for  internal  administra- 
tion, but  its  use  is  objectionable  in  those  which  are  intended 
for  external  use.  Placed  in  the  still  before  evaporation, 
it  protects,  in  some  measure,  from  injury  by  heat,  assists 
the  solution  of  the  precipitates,  and  disguises  the  disagree- 
able taste  of  many  Extracts. 

*Fluid  Extracts,  prepared  according  to  these  principles, 
especially  if  evaporated  in  vacuo^  retain  the  taste,  color,  and 
freshness  of  the  original  tincture,  and  certainly  appear  pre- 
ferable  to   the  muddy,  acetous    preparations  which    sugar 
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alone  forms.  I  have  now  on  hand  Bamples  of  these  pre- 
parations, made  four  years  since.  In  most  of  them  I  find 
the  transparency,  taste,  and  flavor  as  perfect  as  when  first 
made;  in  others  there  is  a  slight  deposit,  but  in  no  case 
of  very  great  amount.  It  will,  however,  be  a  safe  rule, 
To  shake  all  Fluid  Extracts  when  dispensed  or  used. 

Perfection,  in  the  abstract  signification  of  the  term,  can 
never  be  reached  in  any  science.  As  we  approach  it,  the 
steps  grow  shorter,  and,  with  all  our  labor,  we  only  attain 
an  approximation  to  it.  In  thus  briefly  and  hurriedly 
glancing  at  the  principles  which  govern  my  manipulations, 
I  do  not  seek  to  claim  for  them  perfection,  but  hope  that 
what  I  have  said  may  call  forth  remarks  from  others,  and 
that  by  a  mutual  interchange  of  ideas — a  ^^  rubbing  to- 
gether of  understandings" — this  branch  of  Pharmacy  may 
arrive  at  an  approximation  to  perfection. 

The  practical  application  of  the  principles  of  which  I 

have  spoken  is  very  simple.     I  append  a  formula,  as  an 

example : 

Fluid  Mttract  of  Oentian, 

Take  of  Gentian  Root,  in  coarse  powder      .  3  xyj. 

Diluted  Alcohol    ....  q.  s. 

Sugar 3iij. 

Alcohol f.  1  iv. 

Properly  macerate,  and  percolate  the  root  with  the  diluted 
alcohol,  untU  its  strength  is  exhausted.  Having  added  the  sugar 
to  the  tincture,  evaporate  in  a  water  bath  to  twelve  fluid  ounces. 
When  cold  add  the  alcohol. 
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ARf.  IIII*— SiMple  Abscess  of  Bone,  with  Snlargemeiit. 


By  Wm.  Brodie,  M.  D. 


The  subject  of  Absoess  in  the  body  of  Bones  has  received 
but  Uttle  attention  from  the  writers  on  Surgery,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  reading  of  their  works.  Why  such  an 
important  condition  of  the  osseous  tissue  should  have  been 
so  neglected  we  can  not  surmise,  especially  as,  judging  firom 
our  own  experience,  it  occurs  so  frequently.  Bbodix 
Mato,  and  Arnott,  have  each  written  on  the  subject,  but 
to  BoKiTANSKT  are  we  most  indebted  for  what  we  know 
of  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  production  of  this 
disease. 

In  the  cases  under  my  personal  observation  the  tibia 
has  been  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  the  middle  of  the 
bone  the  point  of  selection.  Why  this  bone  becomes  the 
seat  of  an  abscess,  in  preference  to  any  other,  most  proba- 
bly arises  from  its  greater  exposure  to  external  agencies, 
and  also  to  its  greater  solidity.  A  nucleus  of  pus,  having 
once  formed,  is  confined  to  its  own  cavity,  and  hence  can 
not  escape  except  by  direct  ulceration:  this,  from  the 
nature  of  the  tissue  involved,  is  a  slow  and,  to  the  patient, 
a  painful  process; — indeed,  in  the  cases  reported  below, 
there  seemed  no  tendency  towards  an  external  outlet.  Dr. 
Thomas  M.  Markoe,  in  an  able  article  entitled  ^^  Chronic 
Sinuous  Abscess  of  Bone,"  in  the  May  No.  of  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Medicine,  has  graphically  and  truly  delin- 
eated that  class  of  cases  in  which  the  ^^inflammation  of 
the  bone  begias  as  an  acute  attack,  passes  rapidly  into 
suppuration,  and  in  which  the  abscess  thus  rapidly  formed 
finds  its  way  early  to  the  surface/'  We  have  met  with 
fluch  cases  as  the  above,  and  the  contrast  has  led  us  to 
examine  whether  or  not  they  are  pathologically  different,. 

In  Simple  Abscess  there  appears  no  tendency  to  eiihar 
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caries  or  necrosis ;  the  part  affected  becomes  pretematuralljr 
enlarged  and  extremely  hard,  indeed,  so  much  so  as  to  be 
opened  with  considerable  difficulty;  the  bone-tissue  is  dense 
in  structure,  and  appears  as  though  the  Haversian  canals 
had  become  twisted  upon  themselves,  similar  to  that  strac* 
tare  seen  in  wood,  and  particularly  the  ^^  Bird's-eye  Maple/^ 
The  abscess  cavity  presents  a  smooth  appearance,  is  lined 
with  a  granular  membrane,  and  is  oval  in  form.  The 
periosteum  is  very  much  thickened,  and  closely  adherent  to 
ihe  bone ;  the  integument  generally  free  to  move,  and  does 
not  seem  implicated  by  its  connection  with  the  parts 
below. 

In  two  of  the  cases,  the  bone  was  very  vascular,  and 
the  membrane  lining  the  abscess  cavity  bled  freely,  upon 
being  pressed  by  the  probe. 

The  first  case  of  the  kind  came  under  my  observation  in 
the  summer  of  1854,  in  the  person  of  a  Mr.  Sbvibb,  a  young 
man  of  about  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Until  within  two 
years  of  my  seeing  him  he  had  followed  the  occupation  of 
a  sailor,  and,  from  his  own  accounts,  had  seen  many  hard- 
ships and  much  exposure.  Having,  as  he  said,  met  with  a 
"change  of  heart,''  he  determined  to  study  for  the  minis- 
try, and  was  then  prosecuting  his  studies.  Soon  after  he 
retired  to  private  life  as  a  student,  he  was  taken  with  a 
pain  in  the  upper  part  of  the  middle  third  of  the  tibia, 
and  the  bone  began  to  enlarge  both  in  its  long  and  short 
diameters.  The  pain  he  described  as  excruciating,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  as  though  his  leg  would  burst.  He  applied 
poultices  and  other  emolient  applications,  but  still  no  reliefs 
He  then  consulted  a  surgeon  in  Chicago,  who  advised  him 
to  have  his  limb  amputated,  to  which  he  would  not  assent. 
Blisters  were  then  applied,  which  gave  him  some  ease, 
t^ether  with  large  doses  of  morphia.  Upon  his  arrival  in, 
this  city,  he  consulted  Dr.  Pitcher  in  reference  to  his  leg. 
Dr.  P.  diagnosed  the  case  as  one  of  Abscess  of  the  Bone, 
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and  recommended  an  operation  for  its  removal,  to  which 
he  readily  assented.  He  was  then  put  under  a  mild  alter- 
ative treatment  for  a  few  days,  when,  in  the  presence  of 
Drs.  P1TCH8S  and  Terrt,  I  proceeded  to  the  operation. 
Mr.  S.  was  then  put  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  by 
Dr.  P.,  and  assisted  by  Dr.  Terry,  I  made  a  free  incision 
down  to  the  bone,  the  whole  length  of  the  tumor ;  I  then 
dissected  back  the  lateral  flaps,  and  applied  the  trephine  to 
the  bone.  This  was  found  to  be  so  hard  that  the  instru- 
ment made  scarcely  any  impression.  It  was  laid  aside,  and 
the  chisel  used  in  its  stead.  A  mortice  was  dug  an  inch 
in  depth,  when  the  chisel  passed  readily  into  the  cavity, 
and  about  a  tablespoonful  of  pus  escaped  ;  the  opening 
was  enlarged  to  the  size  of  the  abscess,  and  the  cavity  well 
scraped.  A  good  deal  of  hemorrhage  took  place  from  the 
bone  and  the  walls  of  the  abscess.  The  cavity  was  filled 
with  lint,  and  warm  water  dressing  applied.  From  this 
time  the  patient  felt  no  more  pain,  and  rapidly  recovered 
his  health.     The  leg  healed  without  any  difficulty. 

In  this  case  the  integument  was  free  over  the  perios- 
teum ;  the  periosteum  was  much  thickened  and  very  dense ; 
the  bone  was  enlarged  to  double  its  size,  and  extremely 
hard.  The  case  was  interesting,  as  it  was  the  first  of  the 
kind  I  had  seen,  or  even  heard  o£ 

The  second  case  was  in  the  person  of  James  Greene, 
a  colored  man,  aged  forty  years,  and  by  birth  a  Virginian. 
In  1851,  he  was  seized  with  pain  in  the  tibia  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  middle  third,  which  he  described  as  of  a  grind- 
ing character.  Local  applications  relieved  this  in  a  meas- 
ure; at  the  same  tilne,  the  bone  began  to  grow.  The 
enlargement  of  the  bone  and  the  pain  continued,  the  latter 
increasing  so  that  he  could  get  no  rest,  and  his  general 
health  began  to  suffer  in  consequence.  In  June,  1856,  he 
was  admitted  into  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  where  he  came 
under  the   observation  of  Dr.  Pitcher   and  myself.     We 
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found  the  middle  of  the  tibia  enlarged  to  nearly  treble  its  « 
natural  size,  but  no  adherence  of  the  int^ument,  or  evi- 
dence of  any  inflammatory  action.  Deeming  it  a  case 
similar  to  the  former,  we  proposed  an  operation  to  him, 
for  his  relief,  to  which  he  readily  assented.  He  said  he 
had  been  under  the  care  of  several  distinguished  surgeons, 
who  had  tried  every  means  that  we  could  suggest,  short  of 
an  operation.  The  patient  was  then  put  under  the  influ- 
ence of  chloroform;  when,  after  making  a  free  incision 
through  the  integument  and  thickened  periosteum,  I  pro- 
ceeeded  with  the  chisel  to  open  the  bone.  This  was  found 
to  be  a  difficult  matter,  as  it  was  hard  as  stone,  and  quite 
as  brittle.  An  opening  one-half  inch  wide,  two  inches  long, 
and  one  inch  deep,  was  made,  when  an  arterial  vessel  was 
opened,  which  bled  profusely;  this  was  plugged,  and  the 
excavation  continued.  At  the  depth  of  one  inch  and  a 
half  a  small  abscess  was  found,  of  the  size  of  a  bean ;  this 
was  removed,  and  the  cavity  formed  by  the  operation  filled 
with  lint,  and  warm  water  dressing  applied.  The  next  day 
he  said  the  pain  was  completely  gone.  The  opening  soon 
closed  by  granulation,  and  he  left  the  hospital.  In  May 
last,  I  saw  him  again,  when  he  informed  me  there  had  been 
no  return  of  the  pain,  and  that  he  was  perfectly  well,  hav- 
ing increased  twenty  pounds  in  his  weight. 

In  April  of  the  present  year  I  was  consulted  by  Mr.  P. 
O'N.  of  this  city,  who  gave  me  his  history  as  follows :  In 
the  spring  of  1850,  while  learning  the  trade  of  a  tanner 
and  currier,  he  was  seized  with  a  pain  about  the  middle 
of  the  leg,  and  extending  downwards  to  the  ankle;  this 
continued  for  two  months,  when  the  bone  began  to  swell 
at  the  place  where  the  pain  first  commenced.  He  then 
consulted  a  physician,  who  ordered  him  to  blister  the  swell- 
ing ;  this  he  did  for  three  months,  when  the  pain  left,  and 
he  again  resumed  his  work.  However,  there  was  no  de- 
crease of  the  swelling,  which  remained,  but  gave  him  no 
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trouble  until  the  spring  of  1851,  when,  on  the  approach  of 
bad  weather,  or  by  over-labor,  he  felt  pain,  but  not  enough 
to  deter  him  from  his  work.  In  the  month  of  March,  1858, 
the  pain  again  returned,  with  increase  of  the  swelling.  The 
pain  did  not  trouble  him  by  day,  but  at  night  was  so 
severe  as  to  destroy  his  rest.  This  continued  with  no 
abatement  until  the  end  of  April,  when  I  first  saw  him ; 
he  now  could  get  no  sleep  by  night,  had  lost  his  appetite, 
and  was  losing  his  flesh.  I  ordered  him  a  cathartic,  and 
also  to  apply  the  tincture  of  iodine'  to  the  swelling,  which 
upon  examination  I  found  to  embrace  the  lower  part  of 
the  first  third  of  the  tibia  and  the  upper  part  of  the  mid* 
die  third.  I  considered  the  case  as  one  of  Abscess  of  the 
Bone,  and  thought,  by  the  application  of  the  iodine,  to 
control  the  further  fonnation  of  matter.  The  remedy  gave 
him  some  relief,  but  in  a  few  days  the  pain  returned  with 
greater  severity.  I  then  proposed  to  him  an  operation  for 
the  evacuation  of  the  pus,  to  which  he  submitted.  On  the 
5th  of  May,  assisted  by  Drs.  Stebbins  and  L.  H.  Cobb, 
I  proceeded  to  the  same,  by  making  a  free  incision  the 
entire  length  of  the  swelling,  which  was  about  five  inches 
in  length.  The  skin  was  loose,  but  the  periosteum  was 
nearly  one-half  inch  in  thickness;  this  I  dissected  back, 
fairly  exposing  the  bone;  with  the  chisel,  I  mortised  an 
opening  one-half  inch  wide  and  three  inches  in  length; 
the  bone,  as  in  the  former  cases,  was  excessively  hard. 
Having  excavated  the  bone  to  the  depth  of  one  and  one- 
half  inches,  the  chisel  entered  the  abscess  cavity,  when 
nearly  two  tablespoonfuls  of  healthy  looking  pus  escaped; 
the  abscess  cavity  was  then  fairly  opened,  and  completely 
removed.  As  in  the  former  cases,  there  was  considerable 
hemorrhage  from  the  bone.  The  cavity  was  dressed  by 
filling  with  charpie,  the  application  of  a  bandage,  and  warm 
water.  The  patient  inhaled  chloroform,  with  a  total  relief 
from  all  pain. 
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Upon  the  retnin  of  consciousness  Mr.  O'N.  remarked  l^t 
his  old  pain  was  entirely  gone.  The  wonnd  went  on  heal- 
ing kindly,  and  only  a  few  days  since  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  integument  remained  to  be  closed.  The  cavity  in 
the  bone  filled  with  granulations.  There  has  been  not  the 
least  return  of  the  old  pain.  The  patient  has  perfectly 
recovered  his  health,  and  weighs  more  than  ever  in  his  life 
before.'; 

An  interesting  question  naturally  arises,  Whether  the 
Abscess  is  antecedent  to  or  consequent  upon  the  bony 
enlargement.^  If  the  former,  have  we  any  means  of  diag- 
nosticating the  same,  as  to  do  so  would  save  the  patient 
firom  an  intensity  of  suffering  by  its  immediate  evacuation  P 

It  would  seem  from  the  bony  enlargement  being  equal 
on  all  sides,  that  the  point  of  irritation  and  consequent 
inflammation  would  have  its  seat  in  the  centre  of  the  bone, 
and  that  during  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  a  determi-^ 
nation  of  blood  takes  place  to  the  part,  affording  a  greater 
supply  of  nutrition  and  consequent  increase  of  structure. 
From  the  history  of  the  cases  themselves,  we  are  led  to  the 
opinion  that  the  Abscess  is  the  first  to  form,  at  the  same 
time  are  free  to  confess  to  some  doubt; — further  investi- 
gation may  solve  the  difficulty.  In  reference  to  the  proper 
treatment  we  would  advise  the  early  opening  of  such  en- 
largements; for  should  the  same  contain  pus,  speedy  relief 
will  be  guarantied  to  the  patient;  and  even  should  no  pus  be 
found,  the  free  opening  of  the  enlarged  and  inflamed  bone 
would  most  probably  prevent  its  formation. 

We  have  recorded  the  above  cases,  that  the  observation 
of  others  may  be  called  out,  and  that  the  disease  of  which 
we  now  know  so  little,  may  receive  its  proper  share  of 
attention. 

Detroit,  June,  1858. 
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Bt  Jno.  p.  Balch.* 


[Thb  writer  of  the  Lecture,  after  describing  the  history  of  the  discoTerj 
of  Qlycerine,  and  the  researches  of  Ohbvbbul  upon  fixed  oils  and  fiita, 
proceeds  as  follows:] 

Until  a  somewhat  recent  period,  G-lycerine  was  procured 
chiefly  in  the  making  of  lead  plaster.     Olive  oil,  litharge, 
and  water  were  boiled  together ;  the  litharge  and  the  fatty 
acids  of  the  oil  combined   to  form  lead  plaster,  while  the 
Glycerine  was   set  free  in  the   solntion,  holding   a   little 
oxide  of  lead ;   the  solution  is  evaporated  till  reduced  to  a 
very  thin  syrupy  consistence,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed 
through  it  to  separate  the  lead,  until  a  precipitate  ceased 
to  be  thrown  down  ;   the  solution  then  heated  to  remove 
the  excess  of  gas,  and  evaporated  at   a   temperature   of 
IW  F.,  till  it  ceases  to  lose  weight.    This  process  is  still 
directed  by  Wood  and  Bache  in  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory, 
and  also  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  as  the  most  practical 
and  most  simple  mode  of  preparation  for  the  pharmaceutist ; 
but,  as  the  various  uses  and  peculiar  properties  of  Glycerine 
gradually  developed   themselves,  endeavors  were   made  to 
discover  new  methods  to  facilitate,  and,  consequently,  re- 
duce the  great  expense  of  its  preparation.      In  this  coun- 
try it  is  still  principally  made,  as  the  results  of  lead  plas- 
ter, by  Ellis,  Davidson,  and  other  large  manu&cturers  of 
Adhesive  Plaster.     But  to  the  spent  lye  of  the  soap  boiler, 
and  the  waste  product  of  the  candle  manufacturer,  we  must 
now  look  for  the  production  of  Glycerine,  chemically  pure, 
medicinally  valuable,  and  at  a  comparatively  cheap  rate. 

Glycerine  is  found  to  reduce  the  illuminating  power  of 
candle  material.      Its  presence  in  ordinary  tallows  is  the 

*  Extracts  from  an  unpublished  Lecture  upon  I'he  Charact&rUtiet 
md  Properties  of  Olyeerine,  delivered  before  the  Franklin  Society,  at 
PjEOfidoiioei  R.  L 
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reason  why  tallow  candles  require  tliree  times  the  size  of 
a  wick  to  give  the  same  amount  of  light  of  stearine  can- 
dles of  equal  dimensions ;  and  their  unpleasant  smelly  par- 
ticularly when  blown  out,  is  also  owing  to  its  presence. 
Hence,  it  has  long  been  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
candle  manufacturers  to  get  rid  of  this  substance,  to  sepa^ 
rate  it  from  the  fatty  acids  with  which  it  is  combined  in 
tallows,  fats,  and  oils,  by  cheap  and  easy  processes.  Gly- 
cerine has  been  regarded  by  the  manufacturer,  not  only  as 
worthless,  but  as  a  most  deleterious  substance,  of  which  he 
must  get  rid,  even  at  a  great  expense  and  much  trouble. 
Hundreds  of  tons  have  been,  and  are,  yearly  thro¥m  away. 
But  the  refuse  of  one  year  may  be  the  most  valued  pro- 
duct of  the  next,  and  the  despised  G-lycerine  is  now  more 
valued,  and  sells  at  a  higher  rate  than  its  early -prized 
associate,  stearic  acid. 

Lime  saponification  was  first  employed  to  separate  G-ly- 
oerine  from  ordinary  tallows,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
stearic  acid  candles,  by  Messrs.  Motabd  and  Milly,  in 
Paris,  in  1833,  and  the  process  was  subsequently  adopted 
by  other  manufacturers.  Tallow  was  boiled  up  with  thin 
cream  of  lime,  which  caused  the  fat  acids,  by  superior  af- 
finity, to  forsake  their  Glycerine,  to  combine  with  the  lime, 
the  Glycerine  dissolving  in  the  water ;  this  combination 
was  then  broken  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  which,  seizing 
on  the  lime,  set  free  the  fat  acids ;  these  were  then  sepa- 
rated, the  liquid  from  the  solid,  by  means  of  pressure. 
This  was  an  expensive  process,  as,  to  each  cwt.  of  tallow, 
14  to  16  lb.  of  lime,  and  28  to  32  lb.  of  sulphuric  acid, 
were  employed,  and  the  candle  material  (stearic  acid),  when 
obtained,  was  only  in  proportion  of  two  parts  to  five  of 
tallow  employed.  Besides  being  an  expensive  mode  of  pre- 
paring stearic  acid,  it  more,  concerns  us  to  know  that  the 
Glycerine  so  obtained  was  generally  impure,  containing  espe- 
cially salts  of  lime. 
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The  next  improvement  was  to  separate  the  fat  acids, 
by  decomposing  the  Glycerine  by  the  direct  action  of  sul- 
phnric  acid  at  a  high  temperature.  The  raw  material  was 
treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  at  a  temperature 
of  350°  F.  In  this  process,  the  Glycerine  is  decomposed, 
sulphurous  acid  is  given  off,  and  the  fat  is  changed  into 
a  mixture  of  fat  acids,  of  a  very  dark  color,  with  a  high 
melting  point;  this  is  washed,  to  free  it  from  charred 
xnatter  and  adhering  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  then  transferred 
into  a  still  from  which  the  air  is  excluded  by  means  of 
steam ;  distillation  separates  the  black  acidified  fats  into  the 
pure  fat  acids,  which  come  over  in  vapors,  leaving  the 
charred  matters  and  other  impurities  which  are  not  volatile, 
behind  in  the  still.  But  this  process  produces  considerable 
waste  of  Glycerine  and  a  partial  decomposition  of  the  fatty 
acids  by  the  sulphuric  acid  employed. 

These  improvements  seem  to  be  preparatory,  merely — 
prompted  by  an  endeavor  to  perfect  the  manufacture  of 
candles,  and  resulting  in  astonishing  progress,  now  one  of 
the  most  perfect  illustrations  of  Chemistry  applied  to  the 
Art&  And  to  this  we  must  continue  to  look  as  we  advance. 
Chemistry  has  become  an  all -prevailing  power  in  the  eco^ 
nomy  of  civilization,  the  universal  handmaiden  to  the  Arts 
and  Sciences.  There  are  none  of  these  so  refined,  so  ab-^ 
stract,  or  so  practical,  that  it  can  not  lend  its  aid.  It  is 
the  grand  solver  of  knotty  problems — the  umpire  appealed 
to  when  difficulties  beset  the  artist  and  manufacturer ;  and, 
in  proportion  as  it  has  been  cultivated,  has  the  material 
progress  of  nations  advanced. 

We  are  now  approaching  the  point  where  Glycerine 
Gomxnands  proper  consideration  and  that  attention  given  to 
it  which  its  importance  would  seem  to  demand ;  and,  next 
in  order,  is  the  specification  of  the  patent  granted  to 
BiGHABD  Albebt  Tilghman,  of  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A., 
ehenust,  for  improvements  in  treating  fatty  and  oily  mat* 
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ten,  chiefly  applicable  to  the  manufacture  of  Soap,  Oan- 
dles,  and  Glycerine,  dated  January  9th,  1854.      He  says: 

^^  The  first  part  of  my  invention  consists  in  a  mode  or 
modes  6f  obtaining  free  fat  acids  and  solution  of  Glycerine 
from  those  fatty  or  oily  bodies  of  animal  or  vegetable  oii« 
gin  which  contain  Glycerine  as  their  base. 

^^For  this  purpose,  I  subject  these  fatty  or  oily  bodies 
to  the  action  of  water  at  a  high  temperature,  so  as  to 
cause  the  elements  of  those  bodies  to  combine  with  water, 
and  to  obtain,  at  the  same  time,  free  fat  acids  and  a  solu- 
tion of  Glycerine.  I  mix  the  raw  material  with  from  a  third 
to  a  half  of  its  bulk  of  water,  and  the  mixture  may  be 
placed  in  any  convenient  vessel  in  which  it  can  be  sub* 
jected  to  the  action  of  heat,  at  a  temperature  about  the 
same  as  that  of  melting  lead,  until  the  operation  is  com- 
plete ;  the  vessel  must  be  closed,  bo  that  the  requisite  amownt 
of  pressure  may  he  applied  to  prevent  the  conversion  of  the 
water  into  steam.  The  process  may  be  performed  more  ra- 
pidly and  also  continuously,  by  causing  the  mixture  of 
&tty  matter  and  water  to  pass  through  a  tube,  or  con- 
tinuous channel,  heated  to  the  temperature  already  men- 
tioned (about  612°  F.),  the  requisite  pressure  for  prevent^ 
ing  the  conversion  of  the  water  into  steam  being  appUed 
during  the  process." 

He  here  gives  a  drawing  of  the  apparatus  for  perform- 
ing this  process  speedily  and  continuously.  This  descripition 
of  this  apparatus  is  more  in  detail  than  is  necessary  for 
our  purpose:  it  is,  simply,  a  round  vessel  provided  with  a 
perforated  disc  or  piston  for  forming  an  emulsion  or  inti- 
mate mechanical  mixture  of  the  fat  and  water ;  next  is  a 
force  pump,  like  those  in  common  use  for  hydraulic  presses, 
which  drives  the  mixture  through  a  long  coil  of  very  strong 
iron  tube,  about  one  inch  external  and  half  inch  internal 
diameter  (such  as  are  in  use  for  hot  water  apparatus), 
which,  being  placed  in  a  furnace,  is  heated  to  about  the 
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i^mperature  of  melted  lead.  This  iron  tube  is  coiled  back- 
wards and  forwards,  so  as  to  arrange  a  considerable  length 
of  tube  in  a  moderate  space^  and  to  ensure  considerable 
•uniformity  of  temperature.  The  mixture,  which  has  become 
-converted  into  free  fet  acids  and  solution  of  Glycerine, 
passes  on  through  another  coiled  tube  immersed  in  water, 
by  which  it  is  cooled  down  from  its  high  temperature  to 
below  212**^  F.,  after  which  it  makes  its  escape  into  the  re- 
ceiving vessel.  The  hot  mixture  of  fat  acids  and  solution 
of  Glycerine  are  separated  from  each  other  by  subsidence ; 
the  fat  acids  may  then  be  washed*: with  water,  and  the  so- 
lution of  Glycerine  concentrated  and  purified  by  the  usual 
means.  The  fat  acids  thus  produced  may,  like  those  ob- 
tained by  other  methods,  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
candles  or  so^.  We  now  have  a  solution  of  Glycerine, 
free  from  lead  or  lime,  but  still  requiring  expensive  appa- 
ratus to  ensure  the  pressure,  indispensable,  according  to 
Mr.  TiLGHMAN,  to  prevent  the  conversion  of  the  water  into 
steam. 

We  now  come  to  the  latest  improvement  and  i)ractical 
success  in  the  manufacture  of  pure  Glycerine. 

For  this  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  the 
managing  director  of  Price  &  Co.'s  Patent  Candle  Com- 
pany, London.  This  is  the  most  colossal  establishment  in 
this  branch  of  chemical  manufacture  in  the  world,  possessed 
of  five  distinct  manufactories  (one  of  which  covers  three 
acres  of  ground),  besides  plantations  of  coeoanut  trees  in 
Ceylon,  of  a  capital  but  little  sliort  of  half  a  million  ster- 
ling and  employing,  notwithstanding  the  best  arrangement 
for  economising  labor,  eight  himdred  work  people.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  they  divide  £40,000  to  £50,000  in  profit 
annually.  The  reporter  states  that,  at  the  time  he  visited 
the  works,  they  were  usi^g  one  hundred  and  thirty  tons  of 
raw  material  per  week. 

Elxperimenting  on  the  ingenious  process  of  Mr.  Tilqh* 
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MAN,  Messrs.  Price  &  Co.  itound  that  the  same  result  could 
be:  equally  well  obtained  by  simply  blowing  steam,  at  a 
high  temperature,  through  the  fat.  Mr.  Wilson  says  f  * 
"In  our  new  process,  the  only  chemical  agents  employed 
for  decomposing  the  neutral  fat  and  separating  its  Glycer- 
ine, are  steam  and  heat,  and  the  only  agents  used  in  puri- 
fying the  Glycerine  thus  obtained  are  heat  and  steam." 

Mr.  Chevreul  lately  received  a  specimen  of  Glycerine, 
obtained  by  their  new  process,  with  expression  of  extreme 
pleasure.  Nearly  half  a  century  has  passed  since  the 
earliest  of  these  beautiful  researches  into  the  constitution  of 
fatty  bodies,  in  the  course  of  which  he  discovered  the  func- 
tion of  Glycerine,  yet  thiB  specimen  found  him  still  lectur- 
ing to  his  class. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  at  least  curious  to  refer  to  the 
great  care  evinced  and  expensive  apparatus  devised  by  Mr. 
TiLGHMAN,  in  his  patent,  to  avoid  the  very  desideratum 
upon  which  the  success  of  Messrs.  Price  &  Co.  is  solely 
based. 

Steam,  at  a  temperature  of  550''  to  600°  F.,  is  blown 
into  a  distillatory  apparatus,  containing  a  quantity  of  the 
rawmaterial.  The  fatty  acids  take  up  their  equivalents  of 
water,  and  the  Glycerine  takes  up  its  equivalent ;  they 
then  distill  over  together.  In  the  receivers,  the  condensed 
Glycerine,  from  its  higher  specific  gravity,  sinks  below  the 
fat  acids.  Sufficient  steam  must  be  supplied,  and  the  tem- 
perature regulated,  otherwise  the  elements  of  the  Glycerine 
do  not  take  up  their  equivalents  of  water,  and  acroleine  is 
evolved  —  a  body  of  a  very  different  character,  an  acrid, 
eye -inflaming  vapor,  appreciated  only  by  those  who  have 
had  the  misfortune  of  an  experimental  acquaintance  with  it. 

From  the  nature  of  the  agents  employed  in  decompo- 
sing the  fats  or  oils,  the  Glycerine  obtained  by  this  process 
is  exceedingly  pure,  and  well  fitted  for  medicinal  use.  It 
is  free  from   the  lead  and  earthy  salts,  and  bad  smelling 
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volatile  fatty  acids^  present,  even  after  the  usual  processes 
of  refining,  in  ordinary  Glycerine  obtained  from  lime  sapo- 
nification, and  in  the  ordinary  process  of  lead-plaster  making. 

Dr.  Lindsay  says,  in  his  experimental  notes  on  Glycer- 
ine, to  which  we  are  largely  indebted  for  other  matter : 
"The  only  Glycerine  which  I  can  recommend,  from  per- 
sonal experience,  as  comparatively  pure  and  absolutely  safe, 
is  the  pure  concentrated  Glycerine  of  Price's  Candle  Com- 
pany/' 

In  reference  to  candles,  I  find  the  following  in  Londov 
Pharmaceutical  Journal :  "  According  to  established  cus- 
tom, wax  candles  only  are  held  to  be  orthodox  in  Boman 
Catholic  cathedrals  and  chapels.  Some  makers  of  stearine 
candles,  having  endeavored  to  introduce  their  material,  an 
objection  was  taken  against  the  innovation,  and  the  question 
was  referred  to  the  Pope.  There  is  more  of  accommodat- 
ing good  sense  in  his  decision  than  he  usually  has  credit 
for  in  these  Know  Nothing  times. 

^^  Pope — Is  there  not  a  little  stearine  in  the  wax  can- 
dles.'^ Ansiaer  —  Yes.  Pope — May  there  not  be  a  little 
wax  in  the  stearine  candles?  Answer — Yes.  Pope  — 
There  we  have  wax  and  stearine — stearine  and  wax:  I 
see  very  little  difference." 

[We  regret  that  want  of  .space  compels  us  to  omit  the  rest  of  this  in- 
teresting paper,  in  which  is  described,  at  length,  the  chemical  and  thera- 
peutical characteristics  of  Glycerine.  — Eds.  J 


•  ♦• 


ART.  IIII.— Report  of  Oases  in  Obstetric  Practice. 


By  R.  E.  Hauohton,  M.  D. 


Oass  I. — Mrs.  W.  was  confined  with  her  first  child  in  1854. 
I  was  sent  for,  in  consultation  with  another  physician.  He 
found,  upon  examination,  a  right-shoulder  presentation,  the 
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arm  protruding.  He  could  not  change  the  position  of  the 
child,  owing  to  unusually  severe  contractions  of  the  womb, 
which  were  continuous  and  resisted  all  effort.  Chloroform 
was  administered,  to  perfect  aneesthesia,  without  any  relax- 
ation of  the  uterine  structure.  Suffering  still  very  severe, 
and  the  patient  growing  weak  and  restless.  We  resolved 
to  disarticulate  at  the  shoulder  joint,  and  exvicerate,  so  as 
to  deliver  as  soon  as  possible,  and  thereby  relieve  the  woman 
from  her  perilous  condition.  But  Nature  is  bountiful  in 
her  provisions,  and  as  the  knife  made  the  first  incision,  a 
powerful  contraction  came  on,  and  spontaneous  evolution 
took  place,  completing  the  delivery  with  the  same  pain. 

But  what  did  we  get.  A  child  stillborn,  with  one  infe- 
rior extremity  absent  from  the  hip  joint,  the  anterior  pari- 
etes  of  the  abdomen  deficient,  the  organs  all  exposed  in 
situ,  the  skin  terminating  abruptly,  and  the  peritoneal  coat 
terminating  in  a  free  border  about  two  inches  below  the 
termination  of  the  skin  at  the  lower  portion  of  the  stomach. 
The  placenta  was  lying  in  contact  with  the  other  vis- 
cera— no  cord  of  the  usual  length,  but  a  very  short  con- 
nection— a  case  of  arrested  development,  from  what  cause 
we  have  no  definite  idea,  as  the  patient  had  passed  the 
term  as  well  as  women  generally  do,  and  of  good  physical 
and  constitutional  health. 

Qucere:  Why  did  not  chloroform  relax  the  muscular 
system,  and  thereby  aid  us  in  the  treatment?  Can  some 
of  our  medical  friends  tell  us  the  cause  of  this  result,  when 
the  patient  was  so  unconscious  as  not  to  hear  or  feel,  and 
yet  the  powerful  contraction  was  not  in  the  least  arrested  ? 

Case  II.  —  Mrs.  A.  was  confined  on  the  2l8t  of  April 
last  with  her  first  child.  A  woman  of  delicate  health  and 
physical  organization,  married  rather  late  in  life,  had  been 
subject  to  malarious  fevers,  but  had  not  suffered  from  that 
cause  since  last  fall.     The  presentation  natural,  the  pains 
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light,  not  much  progress  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours' 
Pains  became  fmore  severe,  dilatation  about  half  completed, 
and  then  no  progress  for  about  six  hours.  Woman  becom- 
ing very  tired,  and  I  began  to  think  what  could  be  the 
cause  of  delay.  Capacity  good,  and  apparently  nothing  to 
hinder  the  termination  of  labor  very  soon — still  no  pro- 
gress. I  commenced  the  use  of  Tilden's  Fluid  Extract  of 
Ergot,  to  increase  the  pains,  as  they  were  undoubtedly 
inefficient,  and  the  mouth  of  the  womb  dilating  and  dilata- 
ble. During  this  time  an  examination  over  the  uterus 
detected  two  prominences  of  considerable  size,  the  one 
somewhat  larger  than  the  other,  but  I  could  not  tell  what 
one  could  be';  the  other  I  was  satisfied  was  the  projection 
of  the  child's  body,  but  the  first  was  softer.  Labor  now 
become  severe,  with  forcing  pain  and  slight  progress.  Con- 
tinued to  give  Ergot  in  one-half  teaspoonful  doses,  as  the 
pain  would  become  intermittent,  and  pass  ^tcmoj^.^  and  the 
patient  would  go  to  sleep.  I  got  the  action  i  of  the  Ergot, 
and  the  labor  was  completed,  being  one  of  t^ii^^  hardest,  with 
a  natural  presentation,"!  have  ever  seen. 

But  now  the  cause  of  the  severity  and  prolongation  ol' 
the  labor  was  revealed.  The  child  had  Spina  Bifida  about 
the  lower  portion  of  the  dorsal  vertebra.  The  size  of  the 
tumor  and  its  shape  were  a  little  peculiar,  being  an  oblate 
spheroid,  and  measuring  in  its  longest  circumference  ten 
inches,  and  eight  inches  in  its  shortest,  with  an  attachment 
of  about  an  inch  across.  It  was  full  of  a  clear  limpid  fluid, 
so  much  so  that  light  passed  through  it,  and  it  also  had 
innumerable  little  blood-vessels  ramifying  through  the  mem- 
brane which  was  its  investment.  The  question  arises  here, 
What  is  the  character,  structure,  and  to  what  class  of 
membranes  does  this  one  belong  ? 

Again,  there  was  the  distortion  of  the  feet  known  as 
Talipes  Varus,  co-existing,  adding  another  to  those  deform- 
ities mentioned   by  some  writer  in  our  journals  as  existing 
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together.  Why  Taiipes  and  Spina  Bifida  come  together, 
or  what  relation  there  is  between  such  difficulties,  I  do  not 
quite  see,  but  it  is  even  true  that  they  co-exist  too  often 
to  deny. 

Again,  this  child  had  a  deformed  knee,  resembling  in 
shape  an  elbow  joint,  the  prominence  looking  like  that  of 
the  olecranon  process  at  the  elbow  joint,  and  pointing  up- 
wards, 'inwards,  and  forwards,  thus  throwing  the  lower  leg 
outward  at  quite  an  angle. 

The  child  lived  three  days,  and  died,  the  face  having 
ulcerated  and  discharged  its  contents.  Died  quietly,  and 
without  convulsions.  The  mother  also  died,  two  hours 
later,  the  same  day,  with  Acute  Metritis,  the  victim  of 
inflammation  caused  by  a  protracted  and  unusually  severe 
labor. 

Casje  IIL- — Mrs.  P.,  in  labor  with  her  first  child  last 
October,  was  a  large,  plethoric,  leuco  -  phlegmatic  patient. 
Had  been  in  labor  one  night,  and  till  nine  o'clock  the  next 
day,  when  ptierperal  convulsions  set  in,  she  having  arrived 
at  the  second  stage  of  labor.  I  was  sent  for  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  in  consultation  with  her  physician  (who 
had  been  with  her  all  the  time),  with  directions  to  bring  my 
forceps.  I  hastened  to  the  patient,  aiKi  when  I  arrived, 
she  had  her  fifth  convulsion ;  labor  was  suspended,  and  had 
been  several  hours.  The  head  was  presenting  at  the  infe- 
rior strait,  in  proper  position.  I  applied  the  forceps,  and  in 
fifteen  minutes  delivered  a  living,  healthy  child.  This  did 
not  stop  the  convulsions,  as  was  hoped,  and  we  bled  her, 
which  had  also  been  done  a  day  or  two,  in  small  quan- 
tity, before  her  sickness.  I  left,  to  visit  my  regular  cases, 
remarking  that  if  she  had  more  of  such  attacks,  1  would 
bleed  her  freely,  and  open  a  vein  in  both  arms.  Convul- 
sions recurred  every  sixty  minutes  through  the  day,  and 
no    more    blood   was   drawn.      1    saw    her,    in   consultation 
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Dr.  — ,  and  Dr.  Butler  ;  and  the  consultation  adyised 

free  bleeding  from  a  large  orifice,  which  was  done,  and  she 
soon  roused  up,  and  spoke  to  some  of  her  friends.  This 
was  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  of 
her  delivery.  No  more  convulsions,  recovered,  and  nurses 
her  child. 

Chloroform  was  used  with  but  little  eifect,  in  this  case, 
except  as  a  paliative. 

I  have  this  to  say  in  puerperal  convulsions,  having  seen 
several,  that  venesection  is  our  sheet-anchor,  and  all  other 
means   will  avail  nothing,  if  this  is  left  undone. 

Case  IV. — Placenta  Frceviu,  Mrs.  H.,  attacked  with 
hemorrhage,  at  the  seventh  month  of  gestation.  Exami- 
nation revealed  a  placenta  praevia,  nearly  central.  No  dil- 
atation, sufScient  to  justify  a  resort  to  any  active  course ; 
yet  the  hemorrhage  continued,  at  intei-vals,  by  gushes,  as 
the  pain  produced  by  contraction,  gave  evidence  that  the 
placenta  was  being  detached,  and  the  woman  must  be  de- 
livered as  soon  as  possible.  This  was  my  judgment,  and  a 
consultation  was  called,  which  decided  to  effect  dilatation 
by  the  hand,  turn,  and  deliver  by  the  feet,  as  the  present- 
ation was  a  vertex.  The  woman  was  feeble,  owing  to  con^ 
siderable  loss  of  blood,  at  intei*vals  of  some  weeks,  before  I 
was  called,  hence  time  was  an  object,  and  none. to  be  lost. 
Dilatation  was  effected,  and  turning  completed.  The  hand 
detached  the  placenta,  turned  aside  the  portion  thus  de^ 
tached,  and  the  delivery  effected  as  far  as  the  head.  By 
this  time  the  woman  was  nearly  or  quite  pulseless,  and  there 
was  great  resistance  to  delivery  of  the  head.  She  continued 
to  sink,  though  active  stimulation  was  used,  as  well  as  pres- 
sure upon  the  abdominal  aeorta,  to  prevent  the  hemorrhage  in 
some  degree  and  rally  the  failing  vital  powers.  The  head 
was  delivered,  and  the  woman  died  within  an  hour,  after 
•some  feeble  efforts  at  reaction. 
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Casb  v. — Mrs.  G-.,  of  Henry  Oounly,  was  confined.     Ste 
mui  of 'Irish  extraction,  heavy  set,  short  stature,  been  ki 
labor  three  days.      Her   physician   could   not   assist   her, 
because  she  would  not  allow  him  to  do  so.      She   grew 
worse,  and  a  consultation  was  hdd,  and,  as  Irish  folks  do, 
they  sent  for  three  counselors  at  once.    I  was  one  of  them, 
and  we  aU  arrived  about  the  same  time.      She  was  as  de- 
termined as  before ;  she  would  not  submit ;  and,  after  par- 
leying and  talking  to  her  long  enough,  were  about  to  go 
home,  when  she  concluded  discretion  was  the  better  part 
of  valor.      She  was  not  going  to  die — oh,  no! — but  she 
did  like  to  have  her  own  way!     The  oldest  physician  first 
examined   the  case,  and   then  in  succession,  and  we  found 
what  we  all  declared  to  be  a  case  of  impacted  head,  re-. 
quiring  forceps  for  delivery,    A  pair  of  short  forceps  were 
applied  by  one  of  the  elder  physicians,  but  because  he  made 
a  wrong  diagnosis  of  the  position  of  the  head,  he  applied 
the  forceps  across  the  anterior  portion  of  the  head  and  fiBtce- 
—a  grave  eiTor,  which,  if  the  child  had  been  living,  would 
have   proved   it.      I  pointed  out  the  proper   position,  but, 
being  much  younger,  I  watched   him   proceed,  and   to  his 
astonishment   the  forceps  were  wrongly  applied.      Let  not 
rashness  induce  a  man   to  commit  an  error !      The  woman, 
was  in  time  delivered,  and  did  well. 

Richmond,  May  28th,  185>^. 
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Ut.  XXin.— lifllMrolosleal  B^liter  Ikr  (ke  ll«itk  of  Jaly,  1858. 
Bt  L.  S.  HoMnN,  House  Phymciu  to  TJ.  S.  Marine  Hospital. 
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HUMAN  HISTOLOGY  in  ITS  RELATIONS  to  DESCRIPTIVE  ANAT- 
OMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  AND  PATHOLOGY.  With  434  niustnttions 
on  Wood.  By  E.  R.  Peaslee,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiol- 
ogy and  Pathology  in  the  New  York  Medical  College;  of  Anatomy 
in  Dartmouth  College;  and  of  Surgery  in  the  Medical  School  of 
Maine;  Member  of  the  American  Medical  Association;  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine;  of  the  New  York  Pathological  Society; 
of  the  Society  of  Statistical  Medicine,  etc.  "'  Maxime  in  minimig.^ 
Philadelphia:  Blanchard  &  Lea.     1857.     Pp.  616. 

Wk  learn  from  the  preface  of  the  above  work,  that  the 
plan  upon  which  it  is  constructed  was  formed  some  nine 
years  since,  and  that  though,  during  the  period  which  has 
since  elapsed,  several  similar  works  have  appeared  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Germany,  no  one  of  them  has  included 
4ts  entire  aim,  viz., — 

*'/.  To  give  a  connected  niew  of  the  simple  cfiemical  elements^  of 
live  imiitediate  principleSy  the  simple  strtietural  elements^  and  the  proper 
tissues^  entering  info  the  romponiion  of  the  fluids  and  the  solids  of  the 
hnma.ii  body. 

.  *^//.     To  oMociate  with  the  structural  elements  and  the  tissues^  their 
fvvrtioiis  tohil^  in  health,   and-  the  changes  they  undergo  in  disease,''^ 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  our  author  divides  his  woik 
into  two  parts  :  the  first,  StOBchiology^  embracing  an  ac- 
count of  "simple  elements"  and  "inmiediate  principles"; 
the  second.  Histology  proper.  The  subdivisions  and  groups 
which  are  made  under  the   two   principal  parts  are  highly 
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philosophical;  and  those  which  occur  in  the  first  part  will 
prove  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  student.  Another  advan- 
tage to  the  English  student  consists  in  the  adoption  of 
fractions  of  an  inch  instead  of  the  millimetre,  in  giving 
dim^isions.  It  is  the  first  American  work  on  this  subject 
which  has  appeared,  and  we  are  proud  to  say  that  in 
some  respects  it  is  superior  to  any  T^-ith  which  we  are 
acquainted. 

We    earnestly    and    confidently    recommend    it    to    the 
American  practitioner  and  student.  (i. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETRICS.  Including 
the  Tremtment  of  Chronic  InfUmmatioD  of  the  UtcruR,  considered 
as  a  Frequent  Cause  of  Abortion.  By  Uekrv  Mu.ler,  M.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Obstetric  Medicine  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iiouwvflle.     Published  by  Blanchard  k  Ijca,  Philadelphia. 

If  it  wen^  proper  to  dismiss  a  work  of  this  magnitude  by 
a  single  remark.  I  should  do  so  by  stating  that  it  is  the 
most  valuable  contribution  to  the  art  and  the  science  of 
Obstetrics  which  the  American  press  has  recently  sent  forth. 
The  work  is  an  octavo  of  six  hundred  pages,  handsomely 
printed,  and  fully  illustrated,  both  in  the  anatomical  and 
more  immediately  practical  departments  of  the  subject  to 
which  it  is  devoted.  The  style  of  the  author  is  unambi- 
tious and  simple,  yet  marked  hy  perspicuity  and  good  taste. 
I  have  read  most  of  this  volume  \vith  the  thermometer 
above  fW,  and  have  found  very  little  to  object  to,  even 
with  the  predisposition  to  be  querulous,  which  such  a  tem- 
perature might  be  supposed  to  induce.  As  this  is  intended 
for  a  Publisher's  notice  instead  of  a  critical  review,  I  do 
not  propose  to  bring  into  view  the  doctrines  inculcated  l>y 
die  learned  author,  for  the  purpose  of  analysing  his  opinions, 
or  finding  objections  to  their  practical  application. 

I   would    especially   call    the    attention    of   the  young 
piactitioner  to  this  work,  for  the  sake  of  the  author's  re- 
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marks  on  the  subject  of  ^' Touch/'  his  chapters  on  abM- 
tion,  the  causes  and  treatment  of  flooding,  the  use  of  the 
forceps^  and  the  management  of  the  placenta. 

It  is,  in  fact,  a  worthy  successor  to  Blukdbll,  Dslvme, 
and  Velpeau,  and  a  fit  companion  of  Meiqs,  CHtmcHiXiii, 
and  Simpson.  Z.  P. 

A  MANUAL  OF  MEDICAL  DIAGNOSIS:  Being  an  Analysis  of  Che 
Signs  and  Symptoms  of  Disease.  By  A.  W.  Babclat,  M.  D.,  etc 
Philadelphia:  Blanchard  k  Lea.     1858. 

We  hail  the  appearance  of  this  valuable  book,  coming  to 
us  in  its  present  exceedingly  neat  style,  as  an  important 
acquisition  to  Medical  Literature.  It  is  a  work  of  high 
merit,  both  from  the  vast  importance  of  the  subject  upon 
which  it  treats,  and  also  from  the  real  ability  displayed  in 
its  elaboration. 

We  need  not  present  arguments  to  show  the  importance 
of  correct  diagnosis,  in  its  relation  either  to  the  safety  of 
the  patient,  or  to  the  reputation  and  self-esteem  of  the 
physician.  All  admit  the  fact.  But,  alas!  too  many  stu- 
dents, neglecting  careful  attention  to  this  special  depart- 
ment of  medical  inquiry,  never  form  those  habits  of  close 
and  minute  investigation  of  diagnostic  signs  so  necessary  to 
the  truly-accomplished  physician.  Hence,  also,  many  prac- 
titioners too  often  pronounce  a  hasty  diagnosis,  in  accord- 
ance with  some  hasty  opinion  or  pre-conceived  notion,  t(» 
which  the  disease  and  all  its  symptoms  are  made  to  bend. 
But  this  is  not  the  part  of  a  high-minded  physician;  it 
belongs  to  impotent  quackery.  May  this  effort  of  Dr. 
Barclay  in  this  direction,  where  even  the  Medical  Press 
has  been  far  too  silent,  instill  into  medical  men  higher 
views  of  diagnosis,  and  nobler  efforts  to  perfect  themselves 
therein ! 

The  author  has  brought  out,  in  the  volume  before  us, 
lessons  derived  from  years  of  ample  experience  and  faithfitl 
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research.  As  you  follow  him,  chapter  after  chapter,  you 
feel  that  he  speaks  with  authority,  as  one  who  knows  what 
he  writes.  He  is  clear,  yet  concise;  he  does  not  lead  the 
reader  through  pages  of  curious  theory  on  doubtful  ques- 
tions, but  gives  him  the  facts  at  once.  He  has  nobly  di- 
vested himself  of  pre-conceived  opinions  of  his  own,  leaving 
diseases  and  their  symptoms  free  to  tell  their  own  story. 

While  we  say  thus  much  of  this  book  as  a  whole,  we 
would  especially  commend  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  dis- 
eases of  the  brain  and  chest.  The  peculiar  intricacies  which 
surround  diseases  of  the  brain,  rendering  their  special  diag- 
nosis often  so  very  difficult,  are  well  known.  But  the  au- 
thor here  also  is  fully  equal  to  his  task— drawing  clear 
deductions  from  his  large  experience,  and  arranging  them 
with  admirable  skill.  Not  less  happy  is  he  when  he  speaks 
of  the  chest  and  its  diseases.  While  he  gives  to  the  stu- 
dent clear  ideas  of  the  diagnostic  marks  which  distinguish 
these,  he  does  not  perplex  him  with  those  ^^more  delicate 
modifications"  of  physical  sounds,  which  to  the  student  are 
"only  productive  of  confusion."  Neither  does  he  introduce 
any  names  of  the  "voice  and  breath  sounds"  which  imply 
a  theory  as  to  their  cause. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  bespeak  for  this  volume  that 
attention  of  e^ry  student  of  our  art,  which  it  so  richly 
deserves — that  place  in  ever}'  medical  library,  which  it  can 
so  well  adorn.  C.  H.  B. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  OPERATIVE  SURGERY  AND  SURGICAL 
PATHOLOGY.  By  J.  M.  Canrochan,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the 
New  York  Medical  College,  Surgeon-in-chief  to  the  State  Emigrant's 
Hospital,  etc  With  illustrations  drawn  from  nature.  Philadelphia : 
Lindslay  &  Blakistone.     1858. 

This  is  a  quarto  work,  issued  quarterly,  in  10  Nos. 
The  contents  of  the  first  number,  which  is  before  us,  con* 
tains  the  author's  cases  and  his   remarks  upon  the  subjects 
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of  amputation  of  the  entire  lower  jaw,  and  the  treatment 
of  elephantiasis  of  the  leg  by  ligature  of  the  femoral  ar- 
tery. The  illustrations  are  in  lithograph,  and  the  work 
will  prove  of  interest  to  the  Surgical  practitioner 

We  shall  take  pleasure  in  noticing   the  several  Nos.  as 
they  appear.  Gr, 

ELEMENTS  OF  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  Including  the  Applications 
of  the  Science  in  the  Arte.  By  Thomas  Graham,  P.  R.  S.  L.  and  E. 
Second  American  from  the  Second  Revised  and  Enhirged  London  £di« 
tion.  Complete  in  one  volume,  with  233  Illustrations  in  Wood.  8vo., 
pp.  850.     Published  by  Blanchard  &  Lea,  Philadelphia.     1858. 

The  reputation  of  the  author  of  this  work  as  an  English 
chemist,  the  well  known  character  of  its  American  pub- 
lishers, and  the  reception  of  the  first  edition,  render  it  un* 
necessary  to  say  aught  in  its  favor  to  recommend  it  to  the 
student  of  Chemistry  and  the  man  of  science,  as  it  now 
appears  a  second  time,  enlarged  and  greatly  improved. 

Although  we  have  not  given  it  a  thorough  perusal,  yet 
we  feel  justified  in  saying  even  from  our  rather  hasty  ex- 
amination, that  the  work  is  all  it  pretends  to  be, — a  full 
exponent  of  the  present  condition  of  the  inorganic  depart- 
ment of  Chemistry. 

CONSTITUTION    AND   BY-LAWS   OF   THE    St.  LOUIS  PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 

In  addition  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  the  pam- 
phlet contains  the  Rules  of  Order  and  the  Code  of  Ethics, 
Success  attend  the  Association !  P.  S. 

Prof.  Payne's  Institutes  of  Medicine  was  not  received 
until  too  late  for  notice  this  month.  It  will  receive  atten- 
tion in  the  next  No. 


d^^iitttthl  ^ti^iximtnt. 


fke  Senior  Editor  of  the  Ohicag^o  Medical  Joarnal  feeling  badly. 

Our  neighbor  of  the  above  journal  attended  the  lato 
meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association  at  Washing- 
ton, and  did  not  at  all  like  the  way  in  which  the  business 
of  that  Body  was  done.  According  to  his  judgment,  or 
feelings,  every  thing  about  the  meeting,  except  the  social 
part,  was  entirely  wrong.  He  says  "in  a  business  and 
scientific  aspect  the  meeting  was  decidedly  the  most  barren 
and  unprofitable  we  [he]  ever  attended."  The  President 
was  '*  totally  ignorant  of  parliamentary  rules — much  of  the 
business  was  done  in  a  manner  so  irregular  and  hesitating 
as  to  mar  its  interest"  —  time  was  squandered  on  unim- 
portant and  irrelevant  matters — but  two  Reports  were  read, 
and  both  of  them  objectionable — that  Dr.  Peter  Parker 
[the  distinguished  missionary  physician  to  China]  was  al-* 
lowed  a  whole  hour  to  display  a  collection  of  urinary  cal- 
culi taken  by  him  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  celestial 
empire !  [a  most  rare  collection,  and  which  some  men,  we 
doubt  not,  would  have  been  willing  to  have  gone  hundreds 
of  miles  to  see]  while  members  of  Special  Conmiittees  were 
not  allowed  to  read  their  Reports  [though  those  Reports 
were  to  be  published^  and  sent  in  the  Transactions  to  each 
member,  when  all  could  read  them  at  their  leisure],  all  of 
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plan  proposed  in  1856,  and  successfully  opposed  by  Dr.  & 
Pitcher,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  for 
that  year,  making  radical  changes  in  the  mode  of  oonduct- 
ing  business,  should  be  adopted. 

If  really  the  Association  has  sunk  so  low  as  this  pic- 
ture would  seem  to  represent,  the  American  Profession  ha^a 
occasion  to  put  on  sackcloth  and  ashes ;  for  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  upon  its  success,  its  respectability,  and  power, 
depend,  in  a  great  degree,  the  honor  and  improvement  of 
the  Profession.  But  is  this  a  truthful  picture  ?  And  if 
not,  What  are  the  causes  which  have  led  to  such  painting 
from  the  man  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  considering 
himself  as  the  Father  of  the  Association  ?  As  to  the  gen- 
f^ral  truthfulness  of  the  picture,  judging  from  the  very  large 
number  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  country  who  were 
in  attendance,  and  also  from  the  expressions  which  have 
come  up  from  almost  all  the  journals  in  every  part  of  the 
land,  we  must  conclude  that  the  Editor  has  looked  at  the 
.subject  through  a  distorted  medium.  Respecting  one  fea-- 
ture  of  the  proceedings  strongly  disparaged  by  him, — that 
in  reference  to  the  McClintock  affair — the  journals  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  those  of  other  lan- 
guages, are  coming  to  us  laden  with  their  commendations 
of  the  high  stand  taken.  But  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, its  late  meeting  at  Washington,  and  its  forth- 
coming volume  of  Transactions  need  no  defense  from  lui. 
We  shall  proffer  none,  except  to  point  to  that  Body  and 
its  doings,  and  to  the  volume  when  it  appears,  asking  a 
candid  public  to  judge  for  themselves,  and  apply  the  con* 
tradiction  and  rebuke,  which  they  certainly  will. 

Some  of  the  reasons  why  the  ESditor  of  the  Chicago  J<mr- 
not  received  so  unfavorable  an  impression  of  the  meeting  at 
Washington  may  be  understood  when  it  is  stated,  that,  in 
the  early  years  of  the  Association — in  its  infimcy^ — the 
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which  very  bad  things  have  convinced  the  Editor  that  his 
reputed  Father  assumed  a  large  degree  of  parental  control 
over  its  affairs^  but  that  since  a  more  mature  age  has  been 
attained  by  the  oflbpring,  and  its  independence  of  that  at- 
tempted control  has  been  manifested,  the  undutiAil  child 
is  denounced,  and  the  parental  rod  applied.  Not  to  spe- 
cify any  possible  high  expectations  of  our  neighbor  unrea- 
lized in  regard  to  the  Washington  meeting,  it  can  not  be 
improper  to  state  what  is  intimated  in  the  article  under 
notice,  that  the  author  went  to  the  meeting  with  a  paper  • 
iu'his  pocket, — the  continuance  of  his  Beport  on  Lactatiotiy 
and  its  Relations  to  Pregnancy ^  etc. — and  that,  because  he 
did  not  get  an  opportunity  to  read  it,  as  he  had  read  be- 
fore in  ftdL  the  other  installments — or  at  least  because  the 
proceedings  of  the  meeting  were  not  conducted  according  to 
his  fimcy — ^he  carried  the  paper  away  with  him,  and  broke 
up  the  published  series  of  his  observations,  not  allowing 
this  continuation  to  be  published  in  the  Transactions! 

That  in  the  excitement  of  the  time,  an  irritable  man 
should  conmiit  such  an  act  is  not  so  surprising,  but  that, 
after  months  had  passed  by,  allusion  should  be  made  to  it 
in  the  statement  that  the  ^^mode  of  doing  business  will 
aid  the  treasury  of  the  Association  by  diminishing  the 
amount  of  matter  for  the  forthcoming  volume  of  Transac- 
tions," by  a  man  of  suflGlcient  dignity  to  be  considered  the 
Father  of  the  Association,  is  altogether  surprising.  This 
conduct  more  resembles  that  observed  in  peevish  children, 
than  in  staid  parents. 

We  have  felt  contrained  to  say  thus  much  in  explana- 
tion of  the  course  pursued  by  our  Chicago  neighbor,  lest 
the  disparaging  statements,  coming  from  so  respectable  a 
source,  should  wound  the  reputation  of  the  Association,  and 
weaken  its  hold  upon  the  regards  of  the  Profession.  This 
we  think  would  be  a  public  calamity,  which  Medical  Jour- 
nalists should  attempt  to  avert  by  all  honorable  means. 

Vol.  I.— X. 
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though  in  doing  bo  personal  feelings  may  be  irritated,  and 
the  danger  of  vituperative  rejoinders  may  be  incurred. 

A.  B.  P. 


Medical  Education. 

We  transfer  the  following  article,  from  the  London 
Lancet  of  July  10th,  to  our  editorial  pages,  because  of  its 
bearing  upon  a  subject  on  which  the  Profession  at  present 
feels  the  deepest  interest,  and  which  we  have  pretty  fully 
discussed  heretofore.  It  shows  the  relative  estimate  which 
our  British  brethren  place  upon  theoretical  and  clinical 
teaching.  G. 

*^In  default  of  immediately  obtaining  a  satisfisMstory  Medical  Enactment 
from  the  Legislature,  few  things  are  better  worthy  of  acceptance,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  economy  of  our  Profession  and  Medical  Education,  than  a  duly- 
considered  revision  of  our  mo4e  of  teaching  and  the  course  of  compulsory 
study  enforced  by  the  corporate  bodies.  Such  a  revision  has  just  been 
concluded  by  the  ^  Hall  and  College,'  and  it  will,  after  the  1st  of  October 
next,  become  law  both  for  student  and  teacher.  Unlike  some  former  re- 
visions of  the  educational  programme,  the  present  one  has  resulted  in  the 
diminution  rather  than  in  the  increase  of  the  number  of  lectures  to  be  at- 
tended. But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  judiciously  enforces  more  attention  to 
practical  and  clinical  pursuits  in  lieu  of  that  bestowed  upon  some  of  the 
overcharged  systematic  and  theoretic  courses.  The  College  not  only  dimi- 
nishes the  number  of  the  latter,  but  suggests  *  that  in  many,  perhaps  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  the  number  of  lectures  in  the  respective  courses 
may,  with  much  advantage,  be  diminished  also.'  However  important  lec- 
tures may  be  as  giving  a  proper  direction  to  the  minds  of  students,  it  is 
found  that  this  mode  of  instruction  will  do  little  towards  making  skillful 
and  accomplished  practitioners  without  ample  opportunities  for  the  study 
of  anatomy  in  the  dissecting-room,  and  of  surgery  in  the  wards  of  the 
hospital. 

'*  ^The  benefits  which  former  Councils  seem  to  have  anticipated  as  the 
result  of  more  numerous  and  more  extended  courses  of  lectures  have  cer- 
tainly not  been  resized,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  change  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection will  enable  the  students  not  only  to  devote  more  time  to  the  dissect- 
ing-room and  to  the  hospital,  but  also  to  have  -their  minds  more  at  leisure 
to  think  and  to  reason  on  what  they  see  than  is  the  case  at  present' 

'^During  the  eight  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  Oourt  of  Ex- 
aminers of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  issued  its  previous  regulations,  a 
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liew  light  has  been  slowly  breaking  in  upon  us.  We  have  become  con- 
Tinced  that  practical  medicine  requires  to  be  taught  in  other  ways  than  by 
enforcing  attendance  upon  oral  and  theoretic  prelusions,  and  leaving  the 
conglomerated  result  to  be  moulded  into  shape  and  sharpened  to  a  point  by 
a  three -months*  revolution  around  the  stone  of  the  'grinder.'  It  has 
struck  us  that  it  is  one  thing  to  have  sleepily  listened  to  the  statement  that 
there  is  *  crepitation '  to  be  heard  in  pneumonia,  and  quite  another  thing 
for  the  student  to  have  heard  that  ^  crepitation'  for  himself  We  have  be- 
*come  convinced  that  a  sharp  student  may  talk  about  *  cirrhosis  of  the  liver/ 
tmd  not  know  such  morbid  condition  when  he  witnesses  it;  that  he  may 
repeat  the  tests  for  albumen  and  sugar  in  the  urine,  and  yet  make  a  sad 
mess  of  it  when  he  attempts  to  demonstrate  their  presence;  or  that  he 
may  know  the  origins  and  insertions  of  the  small  muscles  of  the  back,  and 
be  unable  to  cut  down  upon  the  femoral  or  brachial  arteries.  Yet  such 
student  has  afterwards  to  practice  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  not  simply 
to  talk  about  them.  Rightly,  then,  has  the  Court  of  Apothecaries  in- 
tareasod  the  time  required  by  the  student  for  personal  investigation  in  the 
^vards  of  the  hospital,  dissecting-room,  dead-house,  and  in  the  chemical  la- 
boratory. One  of  the  most  prominent,  and,  to  us,  most  satisfikctory 
changes,  occurs  in  the  department  of  the  '  Practice  of  Physic.'  Here,  in- 
stead of  a  second  systematic  course  being  necessary,  it  is  displaced  by  a 
distinct  and  continuous  series  (not  less  than  seventy -five  in  number)  of 
xlinical  lectures,  to  be  founded  upon  the  cases  actually  under  treatment  in 
the  hospital  where  such  lectures  are  delivered.  For  the  future,  then,  there 
"can  be  no  shirking  of  an  important  duty,  either  on  the  part  of  physician  or 
pupiL  If  the  senior  medical  ofiScers  will  not  perform  it,  they  must  let  the 
junior  men  step  in  and  provide  them  with  the  necessary  cases.  An  occa- 
-gional  *  clinical,'  given  in  a  haphazard  or  random  style,  must  be  for  the  fu- 
ture not  the  rule,  but  the  exception;  on  the  other  hand,  the  pupil  must  pay 
fur  more  attention  to  a  vital  branch  of  his  studies  than  he  has  hitherto  been 
in  the  habit  of  doing:  Medicine,  as  distinct  from  Surgery,  has  been  gready 
neglected  by  the  student;  it  is  'caviare'  to  all,  except  to  the  clinical 
^erks  and  a  few  of  the  older  and  more  thinking  of  the  men.  With  these 
exceptions,  all  run  after  operations,  the  examination  of  strange  tumors,  and 
trat-of-the-way  accidents.  The  surgical  visit  and  the  *  operation  theatre' 
tsonstitute,  in  the  eyes  of  the  novitiate  the  great  attraction  of  the  hospital 
career.  The  '  medical  clinic '  is  almost  neglected,  often  entirely  so  by  some 
pupils;  there  are,  we  believe,  hundreds  admitted  to  examination  who  have 
tiever  gone  round  the  wards  with  a  physician,  nor  attended  a  medical  clini-* 
^lecture. 

*'  The  new  regulation  has,  then,  these  two  advantages :  in  the  first  place, 
It  tends  to  endow  with  more  vitality  that  which  is  usually  considered  a 
^dry  subject;'  and  in  the  second  place,  it  will  enforce  some  slight  attention 
— ^to  say  the  least— to  be  paid  to  Practical  Medicine.  The  mass  of  students 
will  have  td  practice  to  more  in  Medicine  than  in  Surgery ;  they  will  not 
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have  to  decide  upon  the  nature  of  pathologic  and  anatomic  curiofiitieB,  but 
will  haye  to  treat  the  common  ailm^its  and  daily  sickness  whidi  ertxj-^ 
where  occur.  That  which  host  fits  them  for  such  constant,  yet  important 
duty,  is,  they  may  depend  upon  it,  most  worthy  of  their  attention.  Clini- 
cal lectures  upon  Medicine  must  for  the  future  be  systematically  attended; 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  unless  the  visits  of  the  physicians  round 
the  wards  are  followed  too,  such  lectures  will  prove  next  to  valueless. 
Students  complain  that  there  is  *  nothing  to  see'  in  the  medical  cases,  and 
that  they  can  not  obtain  in  the  visit  much  insight  into  the  examples  before 
them.  There  is  error  and  fidlaoy  in  the  statement  There  is  much  to  ob- 
serve in  a  physician's  patient  The  physiognomy  of  disease  is  wonderfiilly 
impressive,  as  implied  in  the  external  appearance  and  facial  aspect  of  a  siek 
man.  The  clue  to  its  interpretation  must  of  course  be*obtained,  but  this 
can  never  be  got  by  inobservancy  and  idleness.  Once  seized  however,  at 
each  bedside  where  the  physician  tarries  the  student  will  find  opened  for 
him  a  new  page  for  his  perusal.  But  to  suppose  that  much  insight  can  be- 
obtained  into  the  history  and  nature  of  cases  by  a  single  or  by  a  few  ooea- 
sional  broken  visits  is  an  absurd  expectation.  The  visits  must  be  continu- 
ously and  enquiringly  made.  Daily  changes  will  thus  become  often  easify 
apparent,  and  the  student  will  soon  cease  to  say  ^  there  is  nothing  to  see  ia 
the  physician's  cases.'  Nor  should  the  pupU  rest  there;  for  the  out- 
patients' room,  presided  over  by  the  assistant  officers,  claims  an  equal  at- 
tention. Here  he  will  constantly  see  a  description  of  maladies  which  will 
form  a  large  majority  of  that  which  he  will  meet  with  when  he  himself 
commences  practice,  particularly  as  relates  to  infimcy  and  childhood.  In 
connexion  with  this  latter  subject,  we  may  observe  that  attendance  upon 

*  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children '  is  now  not  only  post- 
poned from  the  first  to  the  second  summer  session,  but  that  a  personal  and 
practical  assistance  at  not  less  than  twenty  cases  of  labor  is  substituted  for 
the  second  course  of  systematic  lectures  upon  the  subject  of  obstetrics. 
In  both  respects  great  improvement,  we  think,  is  effected.  The  first  sum- 
mer session  was  a  too  early  period  for  attendance  upon  the  course  of  mid- 
wifery ;  and  the  direct  supervision  of  twenty  cases  of  childbirth  will  be  of 
much  greater  service  to  the  student  than  a  second  three-month's  oral  dis- 
course. The  change  in  question  has  the  further  advantage,  too,  of  allow- 
ing practical  diemistry  to  be  studied  at  an  earlier  period  than  before.  The 
stress  laid  upon  *  Demonstrations  on  Morbid  Anatomy'  is  to  be  greatly 
approved  of^  as  also  their  substitution  during  the  third  winter  session  for 

*  Dissections,'  of  which  two  courses,  as  also  of  ^  Anatomy,'  have  already 
been  attended.  Previously,  *  Anatomy,'  *  Anatomical  Demonstrations,'  and 
^DissectioDB'  were  kept  distinct,  and  obliged  to  be  attended  separately. 
Now,  we  read  only  of  'Anatomy'  and  ^Dissections,'  and  of  these  less  than 
before.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  laudable  endeavors  have  been  made  by 
the  Company  of  Apothecaries  to  practically  disjdaoe  'the  system  called 
grinding,'  by  necessitating  the  student  to  coltivmte  observation,  acquire 
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pndieal  knoniedge  and  bedsida  ezperienoe,  instead  of  pretending  for  three 
•orfciir  yean  to  go  to  lectnreB,  too  often  constantly  neglected,  and  finally 
dependfaig  apoo  an  embargoed  memory,  sharpened  for  a  few  months  at 
some  proieBSioiial  tutorial  whetstone. 

**An  important  alteration,  made  in  concurrence  with  the  Council  of 
tlw  College  of  Surgeons,  is  that  of  instituting  two  examinations  instead  of 
one:  the  first,  on  the  termination  of  the  second  winter  session;  and  the 
second,  i^oii  the  completion  of  the  whole  educational  curriculum.  In  the 
earlier  examination  are  included  Latin,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  General  and 
Practical  Chemistry,  Botany,  and  Materia  Medica;  in  the  later  one,  Practice 
of  Medicine  and  I^ithology,  Midwifery,  &c.,  Forwisic  Medicine,  and  Toxico- 
logy. The  junior  preliminary  examination  on  classics  and  mathematics 
will  also  be  compulsory  on  all  gentlemen  commencing  their  apprenticeship 
on  or  after  the  1st  of  August,  1868.  Not  less  a  sign  of  improyement  in 
the  new  refision  is  the  stress  which  the  Court  of  Examiners  lay  upon  the 
true  intent  of  the  Ato  years'  apprenticeship  required  by  their  Body.  It 
again  reiterates  the  assurance  that  it  has  ^always  regarded  the  term  of  ap- 
prenticesh^>  required  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  1815  as  a  period  of 

study  to  be  employed not  merely  in  dispensing  medicines,'  and  that  it 

does  *not  require  a  servitude  of  five  years  to  practical  pharmacy'  alone. 
In  conclusion,  the  Court  trusts  that  these  and  other  alterations  will  not 
only  work  to  the  benefit  of  the  student,  but  that  *the  zealous  efforts  of 
private  teachers^  in  association  with  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  hospital 
practice,  will  be  increasingly  appreciated.' 


>!♦ 


Tie  MMUgM  8Me  Asylui  fto  the  Iisai^. 

The  editorial  article  of  our  colleague,  on  this  subject, 
in  the  July  No.  has  awakened  attention  in  various  quar- 
ters, and  we  take  pleasure  in  placing  before  our  readers 
some  %)t8  respecting  the  Institution,  firom  a  source  no  less 
authentic  than  the  able  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Asy- 
lum, whose  resignation  of  his  position  in  the  New  York 
State  Asylum  at  Utica  has  recently  been  accepted,  and  who 
will  soon  be  ready  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  his  new 
field  of  labor. 

We  are  informed  by  Dr.  VanDeusbn  that, — 

'^Althoug^  aware  of  the  many  inconveniences  and  embarrassments 
Jittending  the  operations  of  a  partially  finished  Institution  for  the  Insane, 
the  Trustees  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  prepare  the  Asylum  for  the  recep- 
tiOD  of  patients  at  the  earUest  possible  moment    They,  accordingly,  pre- 
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sented  to  the  Legislature,  at  their  extra  session  last  winter,  a  menuMnal 
asking  for  the  passage  of  an  Act  of  Organization,  and  an  appropriation 
sofSoient  for  this  purpose.  At  that  time,  howeyer,  it  was  deemed  inex-* 
pedient  to  legislate  upon  the  subject,  and  nothing  was  done  beyond  or^ 
dering  the  printing  of  the  Report. 

'*In  the  subsequent  accident,  whereby  the  centre  building  was  de^ 
stroyed  by  fire,  the  Management  fbund  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  accom-» 
plishment  of  their  purpose;  nevertheless,  this  end  has  been  kept  steadily 
in  view,  and  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  eighty-eight  patients  will 
be  finished  in  a  few  months,  and  that  number  received  as  soon  as  an 
appropriation  can  be  secured  for  the  purchase  of  furniture.  On  the  re^ 
completion  of  the  centre  building,  this  number  will  be  increased  to  one 
hundred  find  forty-four. 

"You  will  perceive  that  even  with  a  small  appropriation,  eighty- 
eight  insane  can  be  provided  for  very  soon  after  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature,  and  about  sixty  more  in  the  fbllowing  autumn.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  however,  that  the  importance  of  finishing  the  entire  Institution 
at  once  will  be  perceived,  and  appropriations  made  accordi|igly.  The 
Asylum  must  be  completed  some  time,  and  economy,  to  say  nothing 
of  humanity,  requires  that  it  should  be  done  immediately.'* 

That  our  readers  may  know  how  our  State  Asylum  is 
regarded  by  those  who  have  studied  its  construction  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  we  subjoin  the  following  extract 
from  the  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal,  which  has  a  depart- 
ment devoted  to  Mental  Diseases  and  their  treatment.  It 
says: 

"Great  good  sense  was  showp  respecting  the  Michigan  Asylum,  at 
the  commencement,  by  the  appointment  of  an  experienced  Medical  Superr 
intendent.  This  was  done  with  the  view  of  the  building  being  erected 
*  so  far  under  his  supervision  as  to  secure  his  approbation  when  finished,* 
than  which  nothing  could  have  been  more  judicious.  And  another  and 
equally  wise  course  was  carried  out,  that  of  ^taking  as  a  basis  of  action 
the  principles  embodied  in  the  series  of  propositions  adopted  by  Uie  Asso? 
ciation  of  Medical  Superintendents  of  American  Institutions  for  the  Insane ; 
which  we  considered  sufSciently  important  and  practical  at  the  time  of 
their  publication,  to  transcribe  in  extenso  into  our  Annual  Review  on 
Insanity  in  1851.  We  wish  our  authorities  at  home  would  take  a  lesson 
from  our  far-seeing  trans-Atlantic  brethren,  in  such  matters. 

In  the  appropriation  of  the  wards,  we  find  that  the  greater  portion 
of  accommodation  consists  in  single  rooms,  there  being  so  many  as  two 
hundred  and  forty,  leaving  but  forty-eight  to  be  located  in  dormitories. 
This  is  in  the  opposite  degree  to  what  prevails  in  these  countries,  the 
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isylmns  in  whidi,  we  consider,  are  entirely  too  much  limited  in  single 
rooms,  and  too  abundant  in  dormitories.  But  this  is  done  for  economy, 
which  is  an  injurious  and  mistaken  one  of  its  kind,  and  but  ill  calcu- 
lated to  promote  either  the  recovery  or  copofort  of  the  patients. 

"Altogether,  this  Asylum  will  be,  from  all  appearances,  most  com- 
plete in  its  several  arrangements  —  in  fact,  will  be  a  model  one  for  the 
New  as  well  as  the  Old  World." 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  extract  that  Michigan  not  only 
excels  in  her  educational  institutions^  but  that  her  Insane 
Asylum  is  an  acknowledged  model,  not  only  for  the  New 
but  the  Old  World. 

We  can  not  close  this  article  without  expressing  the  hope 
that  the  medical  men  throughout  the  State  will  see  that 
the  members  of  the  next  Legislature  be  duly  instructed  re- 
specting the  character  of  this  Institution,  and  its  claims 
upon  that  Body.  The  whole  subject  of  Insanity  is  too 
little  understood,  and  in  our  next  number,  on  the  occasion 
of  bringing  to  notice  a  new  systematic  work  by  Drs.  Buck- 
NILL  and  TuKE,  of  England,  chi  Psycological  Medicine,  re- 
published in  this  country,  we  propose  to  present  some  of 
the  leading  modem  doctrines  and  practices  respecting  this 
important  class  of  diseases.  A.  B.  P. 


Charles  Ellis  &  Co.,  Manafacturlng  Pharmaceutists,  of  Philadelphia, 

Have,  within  the  past  year,  removed  from  their  old 
store  on  Chesnut- street  to  one  of  the  most  elegant  and 
commodious  of  iron -fronted  buildings' to  be  found  in  that 
city.  We  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  thus  to  notice  the 
evidence  of  their  past  prosperity,  and  wish  them  continued 
success. 

Charles  Ellis,  the  senior  partner  of  the  house,  is  now 
President  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association — a 
position  which  he,  by  a  life -long  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  pharmaceutical  progress,  has  fairly  and  honorably  won. 
His   acknowledged   integrity,  amiability,    and   gentlemanly 
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bearing  have  won  him  the  fiiendship  of  all  those  who  have 
had  bufliness  or  profefldonal  associations  with  him. 

By  reference  to  onr  advertising  department,  it  will  be. 
noticed  that  G.  E.  &  Oo.  devote  themselves  to  the  manu- 
&ctare,  extensively,  of  the  Phannaceutical  and  Chemical 
Preparations  used  in  medicine ;  and,  among  their  special- 
ities, the  superiority  of  which  are  noted,  are  Ellis'  Calcined 
Magnesia,  Solution  of  Citrate  of  Magnesia,  Plasters  (espe- 
cially Spread  Adhesive  Plaster),  Fluid  and  Solid  Extracts, 
Preparations  of  Iron  and  Mercury,  etc.  With  commendable 
enterprize,  they  furnish  also  the  new  remedies  introduced. 

We  (Jdmmend,  right  heartily,  this  house  to  the  patron- 
age of  dealers  throughout  the  North -West. 

F.  8. 


S^tltcWi  Articles,  ^bttractt,  ice. 
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■atteit  or  llonAtf  »  OcMnd  taterat,  as  at  pNMat  exhlMtfi  !■  Ae  PtmOm  of 

tfcaMwiHilif  Pttte. 


Bt  Qio.  8itoki.it,  M.D^ 
Lalt  AMMuit  SmiSMi,  Unitai  StatM  Annj. 


The  Parisum  journals  of  medicine,  like  those  of  all  other  countries,  are 
ixmstantly  filled  with  new  projects  and  methods  of  treating  disease, 
which,  although  backed  up  by  successfiil  statistics,  real  or  apparent, 
«nd  the  publication  of  isolated  cases,  merely  live  their  day,  and  are 
shortly  after  forgotten. 

I  do  not,  therefore,  purpose  to  take  up  all  the  novelties  in  medical 
treatment  which  have  been  advocated  during  the  past  winter,  but  merely 
to  ^anoe  at  a  few  of  the  leading  matters  that  have  lately  caused  more 
or  less  sensation  in  the  medical  world  of  Paris.  Without  classifying 
directly,  into  two  groups,  the  double  subject  contained  in  the  title  of 
this  article,  I  shall  treat  of  the  "matters  of  general  interest**  when- 
ever their  introduction  is  naturally  induced  by  their  connection  with 
the  novelties. 

F^rmnoit  anumg  the  new  thing$  of  tk»  day^  U  the  revival  of  Lmh- 
NBc's  anUmonidl  treatment  qf  chorea.  The  novelty  of  the  renewal 
consists  in  the  exaggeration  of  the  plan,  and  the  heroic  doses  adminis- 
tered. To  Mons.  GiLLBTTB,  of  the  H6pital  des  Enfiins  Halades,  is  due 
the  credit  of  the  renewal  of  the  antimonial  treatment,  which  is  now 
pursued  as  follows,  for  children  say  eight  years  of  age: 

The  first  day  20  centigrammes*  of  antim.  tart  is  given;  on  the 
second,  26;  on  the  third  day,  80.  These  quantities  are  dissolved  in 
«bout  three  ounces  of  gum^water,  and  commence  to  be  given  to  the 
patient,  fiwting,  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  at  the  rate  of  a  table- 
spoonfiil  an  hour,  until  it  is  all  taken.  During  the  administration  of 
ti^e  doses  no  solid  food  is  allowed,  but  the  patient  may  take  a  little 
ctosr  broth;    the  patient  is  also  kept  on  his  back  while  taking  the 

*100  c«ntigrainmM  make  a  ^r«imM,  whioh  Is  a  frMtion  ovtr  16  gralos. 
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medicine,  but  in  the  afternoons  is  allowed  to  get  up  and  eat  the  usual 
hospital  diet  If  this  course  has  not  been  sufficient,  you  will  wait  for 
the  space  of  four  days  before  re-commencing  the  treatment,  giving  them 
40  centigrammes  (about  7  grains)  of  the  remedy,  in  the  same  way,  on 
the  first  day,  and  increasing  the  dose  6  centigrammes  (nearly  1  grain) 
for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  days,  observing  the  same  regulations  as 
before.  If  this  does  not  cure,  you  again  wait  four  or  five  days,  and 
then  commence  with  66  centigrammes,  augmenting  the  quantity  daily, 
as  before,  and  following  the  same  rules.  If  the  drug  operates  too 
much  on  the  intestines  add  a  little  laudanum  to  the  solution.  If  these 
trials  do  not  effect  a  cure,  or  cause  radical  amelioration,  the  treatment 
by  tartar  emetic  should  be  abandoned.  (Note. — The  foregoing  state- 
ment of  the  doses,  etc.,  I  have  got  from  Dr.  Mn.LEB,  who  has  carefully 
watched  the  practice  of  the  H6pital  des  Enfiins  Mabides.  Dr.  M.  saya 
that  the  children  with  this  disease  geMtaUy  tolerate  these  large  doses 
very  well.) 

Blache,  at  the  H6pital  des  Enfans  Malades,  until  recently,  relied  up- 
on the  shampooing  process  in  treating  children  for  chorea.  When  employ* 
ing  this  latter  method  the  average  time  of  cure  was  twenty-five  days* 
Blache  now  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  abandoned  the  shampooing  treat- 
ment for  the  antimonial;  but  not  entirely,  as  a  very  obstinate  case  has 
lately  resisted  the  complete  exhibition  of  the  antimonial  treatment,  in 
which  he  has  been  obliged  to  return  to  the  shampooing  process.  This 
is  nothing  more  than  an  addition  to  the  mountain  of  proof  that  we 
can   not  obtain  specifics  in  medicine. 

Becquerel  does  not  seem  to  think  much  of  the  foregoing  plan,  as 
shortly  after  it  had  been  publicly  proposed,  I  saw  a  case  of  severe  acute 
chorea  in  his  wards,  which  he  treated  in  the  common -sense  way  by 
following  the  indications.  The  case  was  that  of  a  young  girl  who, 
through  cold  had  a  sudden  suppression  of  the  menses.  Chorea  mani- 
fested itself  immediately,  in  a  most  aggravated  form.  In  addition  to 
the  shower-bath  and  cold  douche,  which  are  his  ** sheet-anchors'*  in  this 
complaint,  in  the  view  of  the  obvious  cause  of  the  malady,  a  vacarious 
flow  was  induced  by  leeches,  a  large  number  of  which  were  applied. 
I  saw  the  patient  a  few  days  after,  when  she  was  rapidly  recovering. 

Trosseau's  favorite  method  of  treating  chorea  is  by  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sulphate  of  strychnine,  in   the  following  manner: 

R.    Sulph.  strychni»,  centigrammes  6.      /  Cap.  coch.  mag.  ter 
S3nrup.  simpl.,  granunes  100.      Misce.  (  in  die. 

Dr.  NATHAiiiEL  Miller,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  now  in  Paris, 
informs  me  that  he  has  seen  a  case  of  aggravated  chorea,  which  had 
completely  resisted  Trosseau^s  treatment,  carried  on  until  the  peculiar 
poisonous  effects  of  strychnine  had  become  dangerously  manifested,  rapidly 
cured  by  the  antimonial  treatment. 
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Mons.  Briquet  has  lately  advocated  the  electric  tr^tmentfor  lead 
ehoUe.  He  has  demonstrated,  very  conclusively,  that  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
eoie  is  in  the  mtiseular  parietes  of  the  abdomen^  and  not  in  the  intes- 
tine. By  his  treatment  the  pain  ceases  after  every  application  of  the 
agent,  leaving  the  patient  comfortable  for  an  hour  or  longer.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  ordinary  treatment,  for  the  elimination  of  the  lead,  can  be 
employed.  During  the  application  of  the  electricity,  the  pains  are  greatly 
increased,  but  soon  subside.  Becquerel  does  not  adopt  the  plan,  but 
relies  on  the  usual  treatment  by  sulphuric  acid  and  evacuants. 

In  Bbcqubrel's  service  there  have  not  been  lately  any  ca«es  of 
extraordinary  interest,  with  perhaps  the  exceptional  instance  of  a  patient 
having  a  patch  of  ** bronze  skin"  upon  the  forehead.  Upon  examination 
after  death  (from  another  complaint)  the  supra-renal  capsule  of  the  right 
side  was  found  enlarged  and  carcinomatous,  thus,  to  a  certain  extent, 
verifying  a  theory  on  the  subject. 

In  testing!  urine  for  albumen,  Becquerel  prefers  the  pyro-phosphoric 
acid  when  a  delicate  test  is  required,  this  agent  showing  the  presence 
of  albumen,  even  when  in  as  low  proportion  as  one  in  ten  thousand 
parts  of  urine.  The  pyro-phosphoric  acid  should  be  used  within  two 
hours  after  it  is  made,  as,  later  than  that,  it  takes  up  two  other  equiv- 
alents of  water  and  becomes  ordinary  phosphoric  acid. 

A  writer  in  the  Gazette  des  ff6pitaux  of  December  15th,  1857, 
giving  the  results  of  the  so-called  "purgative  treatment"  in  the  typhoid 
fever  of  children,  as  shown  by  the  practice  of  M.  Beau,  makes  use  of 
the  following  strong  language  in  opening  his  subject:  "The  purgative 
method,  indubitably  the  best  for  the  adult"  (!),  "should  it  be  used  in 
typhoid  fever  of  infants  (children)?"  If  the  purgative  method*  is  "indu- 
buitably  the  best  for  the  adult"  suffering  from  this  disease  (a  theory 
which  I  think  very  few  American  physicians  will  admit),  it  is  not  re- 
lied upon  by  Becquerel,  who  prescribes  but  little  for  this  disorder 
except  good  nursing;  although,  in  rare  cases,  where  there  are  severe 
local  complications,  he  occasionally  bleeds  a  little.  Bouillaud,  at  the 
Charite,  treats  nearly  all  cases  of  this  disease  by  bleeding. 

The  emplo3rment  of  mercury,  in  the  Parisian  hospitals,  is  almost 
entirely  confined  to  its  use  as  a  cathartic,  in  which  case  very  small 
doses  of  calomel  are  given,  mixed  usually  in  powdered  white  sugar.  Ex- 
cept in  the  treatment  of  specific  venereal  diseases,  the  adminstration  of 
mercury,  to  obtain  its  specific  alterative  effect,  is  almost  entirely  con- 
fined, in  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  to  the  treatment  of  puerperal  peritonitis 
and  congestion  of  the  liver. 

A  singular  fact,  noticed  in  the  Parisian  hospitals  by  a  stranger, 

*  The  **  purgatiTe  method,"  of  Larroquk  )8  the  one  employed.  It  consists  in  the 
administration  of  an  antimonlal  emetic  at  first ;  which  Is  followed  afterwards  by  salts, 
repeated  eontinnally/or  threejor  fottrgtoeekf^  In  soffident  qnantities  to  produce  four  or 
five  evacuations  daily!! 
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is  that  no  niMiis  are  attempted  to  isolate  oases  of  the  contagious  eruptive 
fevers;  these  being  placed  indiscriminately  throughout  the  wards.  From 
what  I  can  learn,  these  disorders  are  rarely  communicated  to  the  other 
patients;  and  as  they  are  now  considered  very  tractable,  but  little  heed 
is  given  to  them. 

Several  points  in  the  general  treatment  in  these  hospitals  are  well 
worth  noticing.  Foremost  is  the  prevalence  of  the  *4et  alone  treat- 
ment/' unless  there  is  a  strong  indication  to  the  contrary.  This  seems 
to  be  particularly  the  case  with  Bboquebbl.  In  his  service,  also^  when- 
ever a  patient  is  bled,  the  blood  is  aaalyseed:  if  m(Hre  than  the  normal 
quantity  of  fibrine  is  found,  the  bleeding  is  rq^ted,  again  and  again, 
if  the  superabundonce  of  fibrine  continues. 

A  short  time  ago,  I  witnessed  Bboqubbbl  wsp^j  the  actual  cautery 
to  several  cases  of  ulcerations  of  the  os  uteri.  The  agency  of  the  dec- 
trical  cautery  apparatus  was  employed;  and  I  noticed  that  he  took  pains 
to  connect  Uie  wires,  and  heat  the  metal  of  the  cautery,  auUids  of  the 
vagina. 

At  first,  when  using  the  electrical  cautery,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
heating  the  iron  near  to,  or  directly  upon  tiM  sui&oe  to  which  he  was 
to  apply  it;  but  finding  that  even  in  the  compantiyely  short  time  he 
had  been  thus  using  the  agent,  that  two  cases  of  metro -peritonitis 
had  occurred,  he  deemed  it  best  to  employ  the  iron  already  made  hot 
before  the  introducti<m  into  the  vagina,  in  the  same  manner  precisely 
that  the  common  actual  cautery  is  used.*  The  same  physician,  hi  ordi- 
nary vaginal  examinations,  makes  use  of  the  tri^oeike  speculum  by 
preference. 

In  surgery  I  have  seen  but  little  new  since  writing  my  former  article. 
In  that  paper  I  mentioned  Maisomhbuvs's  method  of  amputating  with  the 
i&raseur^  and  stated  that  the  object  sought  by  this  mode  is  to  lessen 
the  danger  of  phlebitis  and  **  purulent  absorptioa"  Judging  firom  the 
success  following  the  removal  of  hemorrhoidal  tumors,  etc,  by  this  in- 
strument, and  the  comparative  infrequenoy  of  phlebitis  as  a  ooosequeiioe, 
it  was  but  fiur  to  suppose  that,  in  hospitals  where  all  operations  with 
the  knife  had  been  unsuccessful  from  that  very  cause,  there  must  be 
something  more  than  mere  accident  to  occasi<m  such  a  manifest  differ- 
ence where  the  toaseur  is  used.  Thus  fiur  Maissomnsuvs  has  amputated 
ten  times  in  this  manner,  as  follows:~2  arms,  S  forearms,  1  thigh, 
and  6  legs.  Of  this  number  there  have  been  two  deaths;  but  on  a 
severely  exact  post-mortem  examination,  no  traces  of  purulent  absorption 
or  phlebitis  could  be  detected. 

The  case  of  amputation  of  the  thigh  formed  one  of  the  two  &tal 

*  A  •iBfl*  ease  of  m«lro*peritoniti«  had  alio  ooewrtd  in  a  ▼Mt  nttmbtr  of  ioiteaoM 
in  wbieh  the  oommon  oMUery  bad  been  mad.  Wbatbar  tbU  waa  tbe  on^  eaae  tbai  baa 
oaoorrad  in  BaoQraaai.*a  warda,  or  tba  only  aaaa  wbiob  baa  oeenrred  dnring  my  infona- 
anVa  eonnaotion  in  BaoQuauL'a  aenrioa,  I  do  not  now  ramember. 
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ctsee.  It  is  a  pity  that,  in  the  view  of  the  experiment  instituted,  there 
was  not  a  larger  portion  of  amputations  of  the  thigh,  for  comparison  and 
examination. 

Since  the  means  used  at  first  for  breaking  the  bones  have  been 
improved  and  altered,  and  brought  to  their  present  perfection,  the  stumps 
following  the  operation  are  very  good. 

The  case  of  injection  of  iodine  into  the  knee-joint,  for  the  cure  of 
chronic  synovitis,  reported  by  me  heretofore,  was  considered  cured  twen- 
ty-eight days  after  the  operation.  Several  similar  operations  have  been 
performed  in  the  different  hospitals  within  the  past  two  months,  and  I 
have  heard  of  one  case  in  which  both  knees  were  injected. 

Chassaionac  has  recently  amputated  the  neck  of  the  os  uteri  with 
the  ecraseur.  I  witnessed  two  of  these  operations,  which  were  readily 
performed,  and  accompanied  by  very  little  hemorrhage,  perhaps  not  more 
than  two  teaspoonfuls  each.  The  ultimate  results  of  these  cases  I  have 
not  yet  ascertained. 

In  connection  with  the  above  subject,  is  the  fact  here  stated,  that 
not  a  single  case  of  ^^  Caesarian  Section"  has  ever  been  performed  in 
Paris,  without  sacrificing  the  mother. 

The  treatment  of  fractures  is  so  faulty  in  Paris,  that,  to  do  the  sub- 
ject justice,  it  would  require  more  space  and  time  than  can  be  at  present 
spared.  For  some  years  past,  all  attempts  to  apply  the  extension  treat- 
ment to  a  firactured  thigh,  have  been  abandoned,  for  the  reason  that  all 
the  methods  known  to  the  French  surgeons  were  liable,  if  extension  be 
kept  up,  to  be  followed  with  sloughs  of  the  ankle,  instep,  etc.  The  plan 
of  making  extension  by  adhesive  plaster  bands,  and  the  *^  straight  appa- 
ratus," until  March,  1858,  had  not  reached  the  ^^ focus  of  medical  knowl- 
edge," although  it  has  been  in  successful  practice  for  over  seven  years 
in  the  United  States.* 

*  I  wrote  to  New  York  for  the  apparatus  in  use  in  the  New  York  Hospital.  This  was 
promptly  sent  me  by  Dr.  Pbtirs  ;  and  Dr.  Buck  very  kindly  forwarded  me  a  letter,  giving 
a  brief  qroopais  of  his  sneoess  in  thus  treating  sixty-one  eases  of  ft-aotore  of  the  thigh,  in 
whioh  ninelteen  cases  were  cnred  with  absolutely  no  shortening,  and  the  other  forty-two 
with  the  inslgnifleant  average  shortening  of  but  five-eighths  of  an  inch.  Prof.  Nblatov, 
the  first  surgical  lecturer  of  Paris,  and  at  present  in  charge  of  the  surgical  wards  of  the 
HiVpltal  de  la  FkMnlt€,  requested  me  to  apply  the  apparatus  to  a  patient  in  his  wards,  which 
I  aeoordiiigly  did,  with  great  care,  omitting  not  the  smallest  partieular.  Prof.  Nilatov  ex- 
preased  himself  well  pleased  with  the  idea  of  extension  by  the  adhesive  bands,  as  alio  with 
the  apparent  simplicity  and  efficiency  of  the  improved  straight  apparatus  shown ;  and  re- 
gretted that  he  had  no  ease  of  fhMtnre  of  the  thigh  then  under  treatment  in  his  wards,  with 
whkh  he  eonld  teat  the  apparatus  flor  himself.  The  patient  upon  whom  the  apparatus  had 
been  shown,  unfortunately  for  us,  not  having  a  fhtetured  femur,  Profl  Nilatov  requested 
me  to  Itimish  him  with  a  translated  eopy  of  Dr.  Buck's  letter,  which  I  accordingly  did,  and 
have  also  presented  him  with  the  complete  apparatus,  that  he  may  use  it  for  himself  when- 
ever he  wishes.  In  speaking  of  the  plan  to  Prof.  Nblatov,  I  have  called  it  the  *  American 
method,**  partly  beeause  I  feel  a  natioiial  pride  In  the  matter,  and  partly  because,  owing  to 
tbe  diftareat  modifioatloos  of  the  strai^t  apparatus  of  Dm88iui.T,  which  are  used  in  the 
lioapltals  «f  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston,  I  eould  only  designate  the  permanent  ap- 
pantva  as  the  "  Ameriean  modifieatioii**  of  DMSAULi'a  splints,  with  the  addition  of  the 
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The  treatment  usually  employed  here  for  ununited  fractures,  is  by 
the  seton.  Occasionally,  however,  cures  have  been  effected  by  exsecting 
the  ends  of  the  fractured  bones,  and  then  dissecting  up  for  a  short  dis- 
tance the  periosteum  from  each  fragment,  and  invaginating,  as  it  were, 
the  portions  of  the  membrane  toward  each  other. 

Maisonneuve  has  now  under  treatment  a  case  of  recent  fracture  of 
the  patella,  which  he  is  treating  by  a  method  original  with  him.  He 
applies  bands  of  adhesive  plaster  above  and  below  the  patella,  in  the 
form  of  a  double  **  figure  8,"  encasing  the  whole  limb  afterwards  in  a 
stiff  support  of  adhesive  plaster,  put  on  like  ordinary  "straps,"  but 
wider  than  those  we  use  for  strapping  ulcers.  The  effect  of  this  casing 
is  much  like  that  of  the  ordinary  starched  bandage,  and,  I  think,  scarcely 
inore  efficacious.  The  whole  plan  of  the  treatment  strikes  me  as  good, 
>and  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  its  results  are  favorable,  and  at  least 
one  step  beyond  the  usual  modes  hitherto  in  use. 

In  Ricord's  hospital,  H6pital  du  Midi,  there  are  at  present  the  usual 
number  of  afflicted.  I  learn,  from  the  chef  de  dinique,  M.  Poisson,  that 
since  the  last  edition  of  Ricobd^s  letters,  a  point  has  arisen  to  notioe, 
which  somewhat  staggers  the  previous  theories  of  that  eminent  spedalist, 
concerning  the  convertibility  or  non-convertibility  of  his  two  divisions 
x>f  chancres;  this  is  the  fitct,  that  chancres  on  the  "fitce"  (lips?)  are 
iklmast  always  of  the  hard  variety.  To  settie  this  point,  a  vast  number 
-of  experiments  would  have  to  be  instituted,  which  are  preduded  by  the 
xTuelty  of  submitting  the  subjects  to  such  a  risk,  as  well  as  the  great 
-danger  of  legal  processes  afterwards. 

RicoRD^s  treatment  for  indolent  nonnsuppurating  scrofulous  buboes 
of  the  groin,  is  to  touch  the  surfiuse  in  points  all  over  the  enlarged 
^glaind,  with  a  red-hot  iron — each  point  burnt  being  of  about  the  siie 
of  a  pea. 

This  is  the  same  manner  in  which  Maissoneuve  uses  the  actual 
XAutery  for  treating  chronic  strumous  inflammation  of  the  knee.  He 
then  applies  pressure  by  means  of  a  narrow  India-rubber  **  roller  band- 
age," neatiy  applied. 

The  latter  surgeon,  a  short  time  ago,  reduced  a  very  large  scrotal 
hernia  by  applying  a  similar  bandage  of  India-rubber. 

At  present,  it  is  quite  tiie  &shion  with  the  surgeons  here  to  operate 
on  fingers  and  toes  which  have  had  local  anesthesia  produced  by  the 
freezing  mixture.  This  is  not  new  in  the  United  States;  but^  perhi^w, 
the  hint  thrown  out  by  the  Parisian  experience,  tiiat  the  soft  parts  are 
very  apt  to  suffer  afterwards,  if  the  cold  is  applied  for  a  period  exceodr 
ing  three  minutes,  may  be  of  use  to  some. 

principle  of  adhesive  pluter  ezieneion,  the  name  of  the  original  propoeer  of  which  I  have 
forgotten.  Dr.  Nath.  ICillib,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  coqjointly  with  myteU^  is  hatt- 
ing a  •ixnilar  appiraiac  made,  to  be  used  in  the  wards  of  La  PJti€,  and  afterwards  to  be  sent 
to  one  of  the  principal  London  Hoepitals,  with  the  view  of  introdacing  the  plan  into  thai 
metropolis. 
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Some  time  ago,  Nblaton  reduced  a  dislocated  shoulder  by  means 
t>f  the  ordinary  pulleys,  working  on  a  sort  of  spring  steel-yard,  called, 
I  think,  a  ^* dynamometer.'*  This,  on  its  dial -face,  gave  the  exact 
amount  of  force  employed.  An  ingenious  instrument  for  suddenly  let- 
ting go  the  rope,  thus  saving  it  from  being  cut,  as  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  was  also  used.  The  working  of  both  instruments  was  quite 
satis&ctory. 

JoBSBT  DB  Lamballb,  at  the  H6tel  Dieu,  has  operated  this  winter 
on  a  case  of  the  so-called  "loose  cartilage'*  of  the  knee-joint  His 
operation  was  neat  and  successful  to  a  degree.  From  a  report  of  the 
case,  as  found  in  the  Gaeette  des  ffSpitaux,  and  as  furnished  me  by  Dr. 
Wbbster  Lindslt,  of  Washington  City,  D.  C,  who  watched  the  case 
while  under  treatment,  I  am  enabled  to  give  a  condensed  summary  of 
its  leading  features: 

Operation /or  the  ejotraetian  of  a  movable  Jbreign  body  in  the  eath 
itf  of  the  kne&joint  by  Jobbbt  (de  Lamballb)  at  the  Hdtel  Dieu,  — On 
the  18th  of  November  last,  Jobbbt  attempted  to  di&sipate  a  "movable 
cartilage,*'  which  had  previously  been  ascertained  to  be  lying  loose  in 
the  cavity  of  the  kneejoint  His  first  operation  was  intended  to  effect 
the  object  by  the  **  bruising**  method.  Owing  to  the  hardness  of  the 
body  this  operation  was  unsuccessful. 

Several  days  afterwards,  when  all  the  commotion  produced  by  the 
attempt  had  disappeared,  the  operation  for  the  complete  removal  of  the 
foreign  substance  was  commenced  by  puncturing  tiie  integuments  at  a 
point  about  one  and  one-third  inches  above  tiie  outer  side  of  the  mova- 
ble body.     A  very  thin,  sharp  tenotomy  knife  was  introduced  into  the 
wound  thus  made,  and  the  instrument  conducted  subcutaneously  to  a 
point  opposite  the  foreign  body.     The  operator,  then,  by  dexterously 
handling  his  knife,  made  a  small  concealed  cavity,  or  receptacle,  suffi- 
ciently large  to  allow  the  offending  mass  to  be  pushed  into  it      The 
cartilage  being  then  pushed  into  this  cell,  the  operation  was  stopped, 
and  the  wound  closed  by  adhesive  straps.    The  joint  was  kept  in  abso- 
lute quiet,  and  the  usual  antiphlogistic  treatment  adopted.     Although, 
fbr  some  time  thereafter,  there  was  more  or  less  of  inflammation,  pains, 
-etc,  in  tiie  joints  at  the  end  of  twenty-five  days  they  had  disappeared, 
and  the  patient  was  found  in  a  completely  satisfiustory  condition.    Jobbbt 
then  performed  the  seoond  part  of  his  operation,  which  consisted  sim- 
ply  in  catting  down  upon  the  body,  and  removing  it  with  forceps.    The 
wound  was  then  closed  by  two  needle  sutures.    With  ordinary  care  and 
treatment  the  patient  rapidly  recovered,  notwithstanding  a  slight  erysip- 
elatous  blush  which  showed  itself  on  the  third  day.    The  foreign  body 
was  the  size  of  an  almond,  ovoid  in  shape,  and  flattened  on  two  of  its 
opposite  sides. 

The  principal  interesting  feature  of  this  case,  and  which  tended  so  di- 
rectly to  its  happy  issialt^  vras  the  length  of  time  which  was  allowed  to 
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elapse  between  the  sequestration  of  the  ^* moveable  body"  and  the  period 
of  its  ultimate  extraction.  Jobebt  insists  that  the  period  of  repose  be- 
tween the  steps  of  the  operation,  should  be  at  least  firom  twenty-fiye  ta 
thirty  days. 

The  ^^Annale%  cTffygUne  pttblique  et  de  Mededne  UgaW^  of  January^ 
1858,  contains  a  paper  by  Mons.  Ambboisb  Tardixt,  Physician  to  the  Lari« 
boisiere  Hospital,  on  the  medico-legal  bearings  of  the  crime  of  ^^pedera§^ 
tie,^^  His  work  contains  a  record  of  the  alarming  and  frightful  extent  of 
this  crime  in  Paris,  as  developed  by  the  examinations  of  205  individuals 
either  actively  or  passively  addicted  to  the  vice,  together  with  remarks 
upon  its  effects  upon  the  health  —  its  diagnostic  signs,  and  its  bearing  as  a 
contingent  of  other  crimes. 

Dr.  Tardieu  is  the  chief  medical  examiner  to  the  police  in  cases  where 
expert  testimony  is  required  concerning  rapes,  etc.,  and  is  also  a  man  of 
sufficient  standing  in  his  Profession  to  have  been  appointed  visiting  physi- 
cian to  the  most  new  and  beautiful  hospital  in  Paris.  The  disgusting 
details  through  which  he  has  had  to  wade  in  making  this  Report,  have 
been  manfully  met.  Actuated  by  devotion  to  science,  and  a  sense  of 
duty,  he  has  written  a  paper  singular  in  the  extreme,  upon  a  crime  hap- 
pily  almost  unknown  in  America.  I  have  mentioned  the  existence  of 
this  Report  for  the  benefit  of  those  pursuing  medico-legal  studies,  and  in 
the  words  of  the  reviewer  of  the  work,  my  excuse  is  —  "La  science  est 
comme  le  feu,  elle  purifie  tout  ce  qu'elle  touche.'' 

Regulation  diet  of  the  Feme  Hospitale, — The  following  is  the  diet 
system  of  the  Parisian  hospitals.  The  aliments  are  divided  into  bouil- 
lons, potages,  soupes  (au  pain),  aliments  solides  (solid  aliments),  and 
boissons  (or  nutritious  drinks)  —  namely,  wine  and  milk. 

The  diet  of  a  healthy  man  in  his  natural  state,  is  assumed  at  about 
1,350  grammes  of  solid  food  (about  42  ounces).  This,  at  fint^  when  the 
general  diet  of  the  hospital  patients  became  systematized,  was  called  ime 
portion;  patients  confined  to  less,  being  ordered  one-quarter,  one-half^ 
etc.,  of  a  portion. 

It  was  fbund,  however,  that  the  sick  were  very  much  dissatisfied  at 
eating  pa/rte  of  a  portion.  In  consequence,  the  full  portion  was  divided 
into  four  parts,  each  called  portione;  and  it  was  then  found  that  tiia 
patients,  who  grumbled  most  lustily  at  being  restricted  to  three-quarters 
of  the  old  portion,  were  perfectly  content  with  three  portione  of  the  new 
standard,  although,  in  reality,  the  allowances  were  equal  in  weight 

There  have  been,  however,  several  alterations  in  details;  and  the  single 
portion  as  now  used,  although  approximately  in  direct  proportion  to  ^e 
old  full  portion,  is  still  slightly  varied.  This  is  also  the  case  with  the 
others. 

To  give  a  correct  notion  of  the  shifting  value  of  the  different  portions 
as  now  used,  it  is  neoessary  to  go  into  the  following  details.  But  I  will 
premise  by  saying,  that  a  patient,  confined  to  what  is  called  strictly  low 
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diet^  is  only  allowed  hroth  without  bread,  farina,  or  vegetables.  The  fixed 
daily  amount  of  this  article,  is  a  quarter  of  a  litre  given  twice — making  in 
all  a  half  litre  per  diem.* 

A  patient  allowed  a  little  higher  diet,  has  two  broths,  and  two  soups 
a  day.  The  soups  contain  a  little  bread  or  fiurina,  rice,  etc. — one  soup 
contains  a  small  trifle  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  litre. 

When  one  portion  is  prescribed,  it  contains:  soup,  twice  a  day,  a 
quarter  litre  each  time.  Bread,  a  quarter  kilogramme — about  half  a 
pound.  Meat,  six  decagrammes — about  two  ounces.  Wine,  three  por- 
tions, each  containing  about  two  and  a  half  ounces.  This  wine  is  light  red 
wine,  coming  from  the  middle  of  France.  Milk,  three-fifths  of  a  litre 
daily,  boiled.  Note:  The  wine  and  milk  may  be  exchanged  for  each 
other,  at  the  patient^s  option. 

Meat  varies  in  quantity  somewhat  according  to  the  number  of  por- 
tions, but  not  exactly.  When  one  portion  is  ordered,  the  patient  is  sup- 
posed to  be  weak,  and,  therefore,  meat  of  a  better  quality  is  ordered  — 
such  as  roast  beef  or  fowl.  The  same  quality  is  allowed  when  two  por- 
tions of  diet  are  ordered;  but  two  portions  of  diet  do  not  contain  double 
the  quantity  of  meat  that  one  does;  although  a  little  more  than  this 
latter,  being  seven  and  a  half  decagrammes  (about  two  and  a  half  ounces). 
Three  portions  of  meat  represent  twelve  decagrammes  (about  four  ounces). 
Four  portions,  eighteen  decagrammes  (about  six  ounces);  but  the  meat 
of  the  third  and  fourth  portion  allowance  is  boiled  heef.  The  usual 
amount  of  vegetables  for  one  portion  of  diet  is  fifteen  decagrammes  (say 
five  ounces) ;  but  of  the  coarser  kinds,  as  potatoes  and  cabbage,  double 
weight  is  given. 

With  all  the  portions,  there  is  a  little  boiled  fruit  or  comfiture 
allowed. 

Fish  is  given  twice  a  week  in  lieu  of  meat,  and  a  little  more  by 
weight  allowed  than  of  meat.  The  regular  proportion  is  kept  up  with 
every  thing  but  meat  and  milk.  The  milk  of  the  hospitals  is  contracted 
for  by  the  general  administration,  and  is  supplied  every  day  fresh  and 
pure. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  chief  apothecary  of  each  hospital  to  analyze  this 
milk  daily — and  also  to  examine  it  with  the  polarimeter  (sugar  devia- 
ting the  rays  of  polarized  light). 

Four  portions  of  diet  complete,  contain:  soup,  morning  and  evening^ 
meat,  six  ounces  a  day;  bread,  a  pound;  wine,  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
ounces.  No  milk  (except  by  replacement) ;  vegetables,  twenty  ounces,  and 
and  more  when  potatoes,  etc.,  are  given. 

Extras:  chop,  beefeteak,  Bordeaux  wine,  eggs,  chicken,  etc.,  are 
allowed  only  upon  a  special  rjoritten  prescription  of  the  attending  physi- 
cian.    Eggs,  however,,  are  sometimes  given  in  replacement  of  meat ;  say 

*The  litre  is  eqnal  to  gall.  0.22. 
Vol.  I.-y. 
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one  egg  to  replace  two  ounces  of  meat     The  rule  of  the  hospitals  is  to 
give  meat  itself^  at  least  four  times  a  week. 

Four  portions  are  not  often  allowed  in  the  hospitals  of  the  city ;  as 
a  patient  eating  them  is  supposed  to  be  convalescent,  and  able  to  go  to  the 
Hospital  for  Convalescents  at  Vincennes. 

A  surgeon  occasionally  allows  a  patient  five  portioas,  but  this  is 
done  very  rarely. 

The  foregoing  diet  seems  to  be  excellent  and  liberal  for  the  usual 
run  of  medical  patients;  but  it  seems  far  too  little  to  support  those 
who  are  being  rapidly  weakened  by  excessive  and  long  continued  sup- 
puration. 

We,  misguided  Anglo  Saxons,  think,  that  patients  in  this  condition, 
crave  and  often  require  a  much  more  considerable  portion  of  food  than 
men  in  a  healthy  state.  This  is  to  compensate  for  the  drain  of  the 
suppuration.  The  stomach  comes  to  the  rescue  of  the  poor  suffering  sys- 
tem. Should  we  not,  they  ask,  put  into  this  stomach  what  it  demands? 
The  building-up  treatment  of  the  English,  or  of  our  surgeons  at  home, 
'Casts  far  into  the  shade  even  the  apparent  prodigious  allowance  of  five 
portions,  by  the  French  surgeons. 

As  an  example  of  the  contrary  treatment  in  the  United  Sitates,  I 
ivould  draw  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  the  case  of  a  German  who 
was  under  treatment  in  the  New  York  Hospital,  in  the  year  1851,  for 
a  severe  compound  fracture  of  the  thigh.  This  man,  although  at  one 
time  fearfully  emaciated,  and,  as  the  biographers  say,  on  the  "verge  of 
dissolution,"  finally  recovered,  thanks  to  his  stomach.  The  amount  of 
suppuration  from  his  various  abscesses,  bed-sores,  and  original  w^ound, 
must  have  been,  for  nearly  eight  weeks,  at  an  average  of  at  least  a  pint 
daily ;  but  the  stomach  coming  bravely  to  the  rescue  of  the  patient,  and 
the  doctors  and  nurses  efficiently  aiding  the  stomach — although  the 
amount  of  eggs,  chops,  beef^  milk,  brandy,  porter,  wine,  poultry,  etc., 
C6tlsumed  by  the  creature  was  enormous — he  lived  to  walk  out  of  the 
hospital  with  a  good  limb — cursing  those  that  had  attended  him,  because 
he  was  discharged  before  he  was  able  to  work  I 

Paris,  March  27th,  1858.  {Ntw  York  Journal  of  Medicine. 
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INVESTIGATIONS   RELATIVE  TO   THE  PHYSIOLOGY    OF   THE    NERVOUS 
SYSTEM,  Wn'H  ITS  APPLICATIONS  TO  PATHOLOGY.     Bt  Morit%  Schiff 
Ahaltzbd  bt  £.  Brown  -  Skquard. 

This  remarkable  work,  although  published  some  two  years  since,  is  so 
little  known  out  of  Germany  that  it  is  deemed  proper  to  give  a  somewhat 
extended  analysis  of  it.  The  two  parts  of  which  it  is  composed  treat, 
1st,  Of  the  influence  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  upon  the  blood  vessels  of 
the  eye ;  2d,  The  influence  of  paralysis  upon  the  elevation  of  temperature. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  work,  after  giving  an  exposition  of  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  Magbndie,  Mayo,  Fodera,  Valentin,  Longet,  Graefk, 
and  Budge  relative  to  the  trigeminal  nerve,  M.  Schiff  relates  his  own 
experiments,  of  which  the  general  results  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
following  propositions: 

Ist.  The  alterations  of  the  eye,  after  the  section  of  the  nervus  tri- 
geminus, is  entirely  due  to  the  loss  of  the  influence  of  that  nerve,  and 
not  in  part  to  be  attributed  to  the  loss  of  blood,  as  Budge  seems  tu 
believe. 

2d.  That  the  opinion  of  Graefe,  that  the  changes  in  the  eye  chiefly 
depend  upon  the  dessiccation  of  the  cornea,  consecutive  to  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  lacrymal  secretion,  is  not  correct.  M.  Schiff  acknowleges 
that  the  exposed  state  of  the  cornea,  while  the  lacr3rmal  secretion  is 
tliminished,  is  one  of  the  causes  of  change  in  the  eye,  but*  he  asserts 
that  tbose  alterations  take  place  after  section  of  the  nerve,  when  the 
lids  have  been  closed  either  by  sutures  or  an  adhesive  plaster. 

8d.  Nor  are  the  changes  in  the  eye  from  section  of  the  trigeminus, 
"after  its  union  with  the  ganglion  of  Gassir,  due  to  section  of  the  fila- 
ments of  the  sympathetic  as  Longet  supposed;  for,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  greater  part  of  these  changes  occur  when  the  section  was  made  be- 
fore its  passage  into  the  ganglion;  and  on  the  other,  when  the  great 
sympathetic  has  been  divided  in  the  neck,  they  do  not  take  place. 

4th.  Section  of  the  N.  trigeminus  does  not  produce  a  dilatation  of 
the  pupils  in  the  dog  and  cat,  as  Maoendie  has  stated. 

6th.  The  alterations  in  the  eye  chiefly  depend  upon  the  paralytic 
dilatation  of  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
eye. 

6th.  If  a  greater  efiect  is  produced  by  the  section  of  the  ganglion 
of  Gasser,  or  that  of  the  nerve  after  than  before  its  passage  into  the 
ganglion,  this  circumstance  is  due  to  a  change  in  the  nerve,  analogous 
to  what  Waller  has  shown  to  occur  in  the  spinal  nerves  by  union  with 
the  spinal  ganglia.  But  some  of  the  vascular  nerves  of  the  eye  are  de- 
rived from  the  medulla  oblongata,  for  a  lateral  half-section  of  that  nerre- 
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centre  is  sufficient  to  produce  opacity  of  the  cornea,  and  profuse  sup- 
puration of  the  conjunctiva. 

7th.  Several  pathological  fiicts  prove  that,  in  man,  the  eye  suffers 
changes  from  lesions  of  the  nerve  before  it  enters  the  ganglion,  and  even 
when  the  latter  retains  its  normal  condition. 

The  second  part  of  the  work  is  much  more  interesting  than  the^ 
first  Its  object  is  to  show  the  influence  of  neuro- paralysis  upon  the 
elevation  of  temperature.  After  a  complete  historical  review,  in  which 
the  labors  of  his  predecessors  are  candidly  treated,  the  author  presents 
the  results  of  his  own  investigations  upon  the  influence  of  section  of 
the  sympathetic  nerve  in  the  neck. 

Of  the  numerous  effects  of  that  section,  the  discovery  of  which  is 
chiefly  due  to  M.  Cl.  Bernard,  the  author  examines,  not  only  those  re- 
lative to  the  elevation  of  temperature,  but  also  the  contractions  of  cer-- 
tain  muscles  and  the  hyperesthesia  induced.  He  maintains,  as  I  had 
previously  done  (prior  even  to  A.  Waller  and  DondersJ,  Ist^  That  the 
increased  afflux  of  blood  depends  upon  the  paralysis  of  the  blood  ves- 
sels; 2d,  That  the  elevation  of  temperature  depends  upon  this  increased 
afflux  of  blood.  Although  the  author  has  adduced  some  new  &cts  in, 
support  of  the  latter  opinion,  yet,  being  well  established,  we  will  not 
stop  further  to  discuss  the  question. 

In  relation  to  the  contraction  of  certain  muscles,  after  the  section 
of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  M.  Schiff  endeavors  to  show  that  the  ap- 
proximation of  the  lids,  and  the  propulsion  of  the  membrana-nictitatio 
are  not  active  phenomena,  but  the  passive  result  of  the  retraction  of 
the  globe  of  the  eye.  He  does  not  state  positively  what  the  cause  of 
the  latter  movement  is,  but  evidently  believes  that  it  is  due  to  a  par- 
tial paralysis  of  the  oblique  muscles.  We  merely  indicate  this  opinion 
without  discussing  it.  We  persist  in  admitting  the  explanation  which 
M.  Schiff  rejects,  which  makes  the  approximation  of  the  lids  aforesaid 
to  depend,  in  part,  upon  the  greater  vascular  repletion  of  the  orbicular 
muscle,  consequent  upon  the  section  of  the  great  sympathetic. 

As  to  other  muscles  of  the  face  (those  of  the  lips  and  nose),  M. 
Schiff  denies  that  they  are  contracted  after  the  section  of  the  nerve. 
[M.  Schiff  merely  states  that  to  produce  such  effect  it  requires  the  em- 
ployment of  a  stream  of  electricity  of  extraordinary  strength. —  Vide 
page  162.  Trans.]  This  simply  shows  that  he  has  not  seen  the  &ct,  and 
not  that  it  does  not  exist  It  was  seen  by  M.  Bernard,  and  the  obser- 
vation was  confirmed  by  myself.  The  contraction  of  the  muscles  is 
more  or  less  active,  and  seems  to  be  the  joint  effect  of  the  augmented 
activity  of  nutritioi^  and  the  stimulation  of  the  greater  quantity  of  blood 
which  circulates  through  them.  In  certain  animals  (the  hare  for  ex- 
ample), the  facial  nerve  sends  more  numerous  branches  to  the  vessels 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  muscles  of  the  check  and  lips  than  the  sym- 
pathetic nerve,  and  hence,  as  was  found  by  M.   Martin  Maoron,  and. 
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myself  more  than  fourteen  years  since,  marked  contractions  occur  in 
these  muscles  after  the  section  of  the  facial  nerve. 

In  common  with  R.  Wagner  and  Rexak,  M.  Schifp  has  found  that 
galvanization  of  the  great  sympathetic  causes  a  projection  of  the  glohe  of 
the  eye  out  of  the  orhit,  even  in  the  dead  animal.  This  eflfect  he  be- 
lieves to  depend  upon  the  contraction  of  the  oblique  muscles,  and  hence 
regards  this  nerve  as  motor,  not  only  of  the  radiating  fibres  of  the  iris, 
but  also  of  the  aforenamed  muscles  of  animal  life.  We  have  also  wit- 
'nessed  the  same  phenomenon,  but  do  not  regard  the  explication  of 
Remak  and  Schiff  as  satisfactorily  demonstrated. 

The  great  sympathetic  is  not  the  only  vasculo  -  motor  nerve  of  the 
head.  M.  Schipp  has  shown  that  the  filaments  of  the  cervical  nerves 
animate  the  blood  vessels  of  the  ear,  especially  of  the  hare.  He  also 
affirms  that  section  of  the  trigeminal  nerve  is  followed  by  paralysis  of 
the  blood  vessels  and  an  elevation  of  temperature.  .  With  regard  to  the 
nervus  facialis,  I  have  shown  that  when  it  is  torn  ^way  at  its  emergence 
from  the  foramen  stylo  -  mastoideum,  dilatation  of  the  vessels  of  the  ears 
soon  occurs,  and  a  consequent  elevation  of  temperature.  M.  Bernard 
^^serts,  that  in  this  experiment  filaments  of  the  sympathetic  are  also 
torn  away.  M.  Schiff  remarks  that  he  has  seen  the  same  phenomena 
result  from  the  separation  of  the  facial  nerve,  as  late  as  ten  days  after 
the  extirpation  of  the  superior  cervical  ganglion,  and  hence  infers  that 
the  facial  nerve  borrows  none  of  its  vaso  -  motor  elements  from  the  sym- 
*pathetic.  If  restricted  to  the  superior  cervical,  the  inference  would  be 
"incontrovertible. 

M.  Schiff  affirms  that  section  of  the  sciatic  nerve  always  produces 
<lilatation  of  the  vessels  and  elevation  of  temperature  of  the  inferior  ex- 
tremity. His  experiments  were  performed  upon  dogs,  hares,  guinea- 
pigs,  etc.,  and  with  the  same  result  in  all.  Between  the  toes  the  tem- 
perature was  found  elevated  from  2®  to  5°  centigrade  above  that  of  the 
uninjured  extremity.  This  difference  lasted  several  months.  After  some 
time,  the  thigh  of  the  paralyzed  leg  lost  from  %®  to  1}^^  centigrade, 
but  this  without  doubt  was  due  to  the  motor  palalysis  of  the  leg. 

The  author  attempts  to  establish  the  following  propositions: 

1st  The  vaso -motor  nervous  elements  found  in  the  sciatic  nerve, 
are  but  in  part  derived  from  the  sensitive  and  motor  roots  of  that  nerve. 

2d.  The  vaso -motor  nervous  elements  are  not  derived  from  the 
spinal  ganglia. 

3d.  The  vaso -motor  nervous  elements  of  the  sciatic  are  wholly 
derived  from  the  spinal  cord,  and  partly  from  roots  that  have  their  ori- 
gin above  those  that  endow  the  nerve  with  sensitive  and  motor  power. 

Prior  to  the  publication  of  the  work  of  M.  Schiff,  I  had  communi- 
cated to  the  Society  of  Biology  a  fact  which  deserves  to  be  connected 
with  the  last  proposition  of  M.  Schiff.  I  found  that  section  of  the 
roots  of  the  last  pairs  of  spinal  nerves  produced  dilatation  of  the  blood 
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vessels  of  the  posterior  extremities  and  due  elevation  of  their  tempera^ 
ture.  The  experiments  of  M.  Schiff  upon  the  nerves  of  the  anterior 
extremity  led  to  nearly  the  same  results  as  those  of  the  posterior  ex- 
tremity. 

He  has  attempted  to  explain  why  the  temperature  of  the  skin  of 
the  paralysed  limb  is  oflener  of  a  lower  temperature  than  that  of  the 
sound  limb.  His  explanation  is  unsatisfactory,  because  it  does  not  apply 
to  the  fingers  and  toes. 

Speaking  of  the  researches  of  Earlb  upon  the  elevation  of  the  tem> 
perature  of  paralyzed  parts,  M.  Schiff  says  that  the  galvanization  which, 
according  to  the  English  physician,  produced  an  increase  of  temperature, 
bad  that  effect  only  as  a  consequence  of  the  contractions  produced  by 
it  in  the  muscles  of  the  limb.  This  is  an  error.  I  have  long  since 
shown  that  galvanization  produces  an  augmentation  of  temperature,  as 
well  in  paralysed  as  in  sound  parts,  and  not  alone  from  the  cause  indi^ 
cated  by  M.  Schiff,  but  from  another  cause  also.  At  first,  galvanization 
produces  a  contraction  of  the  vessels,  and  there  is  consequently  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  temperature  of  the  surface ;  but,  after  some  time,  the  ves- 
sels relax,  even  under  the  galvanic  stimulus,  and,  as  a  consequence  of 
the  increased  afflux  of  blood,  the  temperature  of  the  part  augments. 
The  same  phenomena  occur  also  in  the  deeper -seated  parts. 

The  researches  of  M.  Schiff  upon  the  influence  of  the  nervous 
centres  upon  animal  heat,  are  the  most  interesting  parts  of  his  work. 
Long  since  I  ascertained  that  a  half- section  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the 
dorsal  region  was  followed  by  an  elevation  of  the  temperature  of  the  pos- 
terior extremity  of  the  same  side,  and  a  depression  of  that  of  the  opposite 
side.  M.  Schiff  states  that  the  temperature  is  not  elevated  in  the  en- 
tire limb  paralyzed — only  in  the  leg,  foot,  and  toes,  and  not  in  the  thigh. 
It  may  even  amount  to  12®  centigrade  in  the  dog,  according  to  his  ob- 
servation. He  denies  that  the  depression  of  temperature  of  the  opposite 
limb  is  cpnstant,  and  attributes  its  occasional  occurrence  to  the  trem- 
bling and  rigidity  of  muscles  and  vascular  contraction  due  to  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  lateral  half  not  divided. 

I  am  confident  that  M.  Schiff  is  deceived;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
the  trembling  and  the  convulsive  rigidity  of  which  he  speaks  do  not  occur 
in  the  guinea-pig,  in  which  the  diminished  temperature  of  the  leg  on 
the  side  opposite  to  the  section  is  easily  ascertained;  in  the  next  place, 
when  spasms  or  clonic  convulsions  do  occur,  I  have  not  observed  that 
the  phenomenon  is  more  marked  than  when  they  do  not  occur.  In  cer- 
tain individuals,  the  refrigeration  is  temporarily  but  slightly  manifest, 
but  by  extending  our  observations  through  a  series  of  cases,  the  eleva- 
tion becomes,  at  times,  quite  incontestible. 

M.  Schiff  shows  that  the  elevation  of  temperature  of  the  corres- 
ponding side  augments  as  the  section  is  made  nearer  the  encephalon, 
a  fact  which  he    ascribes   to    the  circumstance  that    the    vaso- motor 
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nerves  of  the  limb  are  not  all  derived  from  the  lumbar  region  of 
the  spinal  cord. 

M.  ScHiFF  does  not  admit,  with  Mr.  Budge,  that  the  vaso- motor 
elements  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  are  derived  only  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  cervical  and  the  upper  part  of  the  dorsal  portion  of  the 
spinal  cord.  It  is  quite  certain  that  semi -section  of  the  cord,  near 
the  medulla  oblongata,  produces  a  marked  effect  on  the  circulation 
and  temperature  of  the  head;  but  it  is  not  less  certain,  as  we  shall 
soon  show,  that  a  certain  number  of  the  vaso- motor  elements  have 
their  origin  in  the  spinal  cord  itself.  M.  Schiff  admits  that  they 
have  exclusive  origin  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  He  attempts  to  prove 
that  some  of  these  elements  decussate  in  the  spinal  cord  in  such  man- 
ner that  lesions  of  one  lateral  half  of  spinal  cord  produces  augmen- 
tation of  temperature  in  some  parts  of  both  sides  of  the  body.  We 
shall  hereafter  show,   from  experimental  and  pathological  facts, — 

1st.  That  if  decussating  vaso -motor  elements  do  exist  in  the  cord, 
their  number  is  exceedingly  small. 

2d.  That  the  observations  of  M.  Schifp  upon  this  subject  admi- 
of  a  more  simple  interpretation. 

:^d.   That  many  vaso -motor  elements  stop  in  the  spinal  cord. 

4th.  That  many  vaso -motor  elements,  coming  from  various  points 
of  the  body,  ascend  to  the  pons  varolii,  and  some  even  to  the  cerebellum 
and  other  parts  of  the  encephalon. 

.5th.  That,  consequently,  the  medulla  oblongata  is  not  the  exclusive 
source  of  the  vaso -motor  elements. 

[Brown- Sf quants  Journal  de  la  Pht/siologie,  Januari/,  185S. 


CHEVALIER  ON  THE  DISEASES  INDUCED  BY  WORKING  IN  A  MANUFAC- 
TORY OP  QUININE. 

The  following  propositions  contain  a  resume  of  the  work,  viz.: 

1st.  The  operatives  employed  in  a  manufectory  of  Sulphate  of  Quinia 
are  liable  to  be  affected  by  a  cutaneous  disease,  which  may  be  very  severe, 
and  compel  the  suspension  of  labor  for  several  weeks. 

2d.  Some  of  the  operatives  are  so  susceptible  to  the  influence  as  to  be 
unable  to  continue  at  their  work,  and  are  hence  obliged  entirely  to  relin- 
quish the  employment. 

8d.  M.  ZiMMER,  manufacturer  of  Sulphate  of  Quinia  at  Frankfort,  has 
observed  that  the  operatives  who  were  employed  in  the  pulverization  of 
bark  in  his  factory  were  affected  by  a  peculiar  fever,  which  he  designates 
as  bark  fever  (china  fidfer).  This  fever  is  of  sufBcient  gravity  to  induce 
the  Sufferers  to  relinquish  the  employment,  and  quit  the  factory. 

4th.  This  fever  has  not  been  observed  in  France. 

5th.  No  prophylactic  against  the  cutaneous  affection  induced  by  work- 
ing in  Quinia  has  as  yet  been  discovered. 
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6th.  Not  the  operatives  alone  who  are  employed  in  various  labors  in 
the  factory  are  liable  to  this  cutaneous  disease,  but  also  those  who  may  be 
exposed  to  the  emanations  from  the  &ctory  may  become  affected  by  it. 

7th.  Those  who  are  of  temperate  habits  are  liable  to  the  disease  as 
well  as  the  intemperate,  or  those  addicted  to  excess. 

[Gazette  Medicale,  Jurte,  1858. 
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Brerldcs  and  Eiltorlal  AkBtractn. 


PROFESSORIAL  AND  EDITORIAL  CHANGES. 

'  We  understand  that  Prof.  D.  P.  Wright  has  relinguished  the  Chair  of 
Physiology  and  Pathology  in  the  Medical  School  at  Memphis,  to  accept  the 
corresponding  Professorship  in  the  new  School  which  commences  opera- 
tions at  Nashville  the  coming  winter.  We  would  place  only  one  restriction 
upon  the  formation  of  new  educational  enterprizes,  and  that  should  be  en- 
hanced  requirement.  Elevate  the  standard,  brethren,  and  we  bid  you  a 
hearty  God  -  speed.  G. 

We  learn  from  the  Cincinnati  Lancet  and  Observer  that  a  new  medical 
journal  is  about  to  be  established  in  North  Carolina,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  State  Medical  Society.  Dr.  Edward  Warren,  of  Edenton,  N.  C, 
was  appointed  editor.  It  is  to  be  a  bi-monthly  of  100  pages,  at  three  dol- 
lars a  year. 

Dr.  J.  H.  B.  McClellan,  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  elected  to  fill  the 
vacancy  in  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College  occasioned  by  the  removal  of 
Dr.  Richardson  to  New  Orleans. 

Dr.  K.  K.  Smith  has  been  re-elected  Chief  Resident  Physician  to 
Blockley  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  which  place  has  lately  been  occupied  by 
Dr.  McClintock,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  many  of  the  Profession  in  that 
city. 

Dr.  S.  G.  Armor  has  resigned  the  Chair  of  Pathology  and  Clinical 
Medicine  in  the  Missouri  Medicid  College,  and  Dr.  McMartin,  of  St.  Louis, 
has  been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

[American  Medical  Monthly. 


ANIMAL  CHARCOAL  AS  AN  ANTIDOTE  FOR  CANTUARIDES. 

It  is  generally  known  that  charcoal  possesses  properties  which  are 
most  interesting ;  that  it  removes  most  of  the  metallic  salts  from  water ; 
combines  with  oil  to  such  an  extent  that  it  can  not  be  separated  by  ether, 
and  fixes  certain  of  the  vegetable  principles.  M.  Thouery,  in  1851  and 
1852,  made  a  series  of  experiments,  from  which  he  concluded  that  animal 
charcoal  possesses  real  efficacy  in  combatting  poisoning  by  cantharides. 
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These  experiments  were  54  in  number,  and  were  performed  on  dogs.  Lately 
M.  Thoubbt  has  published  the  details  of  an  experiment  made  on  men. 

During  the  night  of  12th-13th  of  December,  1856,  Antoine  B.  expe- 
rienced very  acute  suffering,  after  having  taken  an  infiision  of  centaurea 
firom  a  vessel  which  contained  powdered  cantharides.  Being  called  to  see 
him,  M.  Thouert  recognized  it  immediately  as  a  case  of  poisoning  b^  an  ir- 
ritant corrosive  poison,  but  none  of  the  liquid  remaining  for  exammation, 
he  could  not  determine  the  nature  of  the  poison  ingested.  He  confined 
himself  to  the  administration  of  general  remedies,  uniting,  however,  cal- 
cined magnesia  and  animal  charcoal,  and  giving  them  in  large  doses.  The 
condition  of  the  patient  did  not  seem  to  improve  at  first,  but  after  two  days 
of  intolerable  suffering,  relief  was  obtained  and  health  was  restored. 

Thouery  afterwards  found  that  the  poisoning  had  been  produced  by 
cantharides.  He  does  not  doubt,  then,  that  animal  charcoal  lurgely  contri- 
buted to  the  cure;  and  he  regards  this  observation  as  confirmative,  in  a 
certain  measure,  of  the  results  of  his  previous  experiments.  The  only  ob- 
jection which  we  can  adduce  against  this  theory  of  Thouert  is,  that  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  from  the  fact  reported. 

[Anierican  MediceU  Monthly. 


FAVORITE  PHESCRIPTIONg. 

Hooping  Cough.  No.  1.  1^.  Argent  lodid.,  gr.  xxx. ;  Sjt.  Ipecac., 
f.  I  i. ;  Syr.  Prun.  Yirginiana,  f.  |  iv.     M.     Dose,  a  teaspoonful. 

No.  2.  5-  Argt  lodidi,  gr.  vi. ;  Tinct.  Aconite  rad.,  gtt  j. ;  Syr. 
Ipecac.,  3  i. ;  Syr.  Alii,  3  i. ;  Mucil.  Acacia,  f  3  ii.     M.  Dose,  a  teaspoonful. 

[Philadelphia  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 


RAW  BEEF  IN  THE  "DIARRH(EA  ABLACTATORUM.' 

Seventeen  years  ago,  J.  F.  Weisse,  physician  of  the  Children's  Hospi- 
tal of  St  Petersburg,  recommended  for  the  first  time  raw  beef;  scraped,  as 
the  best  remedy  against  the  diarrhoea  setting  in  after  ^^eaning.  He  repeats 
his  recommendation  as  warmly  now  as  it  has  been  given  in  former  years, 
referring  to  his  own  experience  and  the  approval  of  a  great  many  well- 
known  observers.  It  is  remarkable  fact,  and  worthy  of  being  communi- 
cated, that  many  of  the  children  cured  by  the  use  of  raw  bee^  had  subse- 
quently tsenia  solium,  which  is  not  usually  found  at  St  Petersburg,  but 
which,  according  to  D.  VonSiebold  {on  Nematodes  and  Oystiei^  Leipsic, 
1854)  is  introduced  into  the  Russian  capital  by  Podolian  oxen. 

[Journal /iir  Kinderkrankheiten,  Jan.  and  Feb.,  1868,  p.  60. 


RUPTURE  OF  THE  TRACHEA  BY  A  FALL. 

Dr.  Atlee,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  reports  a  case  in  the  January  number  of 
the  American  Journal^  of  death  produced  by  a  fall,  the  subject,  a  lad  of 
four  years,  striking  his  neck  against  a  scraper  at  the  side  of  the  door.  He 
says :  **  I  reached  the  house  not  more  than  five  minutes  after  the  injury 
had  been  received,  and  the  child  was  then  seated  upon  his  mother's  lap,  his 
head  resting  against  her  arm,  and  breathing  naturally,  or  nearly  so.  There 
was  some  blueness  of  the  lip,  but  this  soon  passed  off;  on  his  countenance 
there  was  not  much  appearance  of  distress.  Where  the  neck  had  come  in 
violent  contact  with  the  scraper,  there  was  not  the  slightest  mark  upon  the 
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8kin.  I  was  just  about  to  congratulate  the  family  upon  the  slightness  of 
the  injury,  when  the  child,  struggling  to  firee  himself  from  his  mother's 
arms,  threw  himself  violently  badcwara.  He  at  once  became  «iormously 
swollen,  and  in  a  moment  was  dead.  The  cause  of  the  swelling  was  evi- 
dently the  entrance  of  air  into  the  cellular  tissue,  and  it  extended  over  the 
head,  the  neck,  the  trunk,  and  the  upper  extr^ities  to  the  ends  of  the 
fingers.  At  the  sternum,  the  finger,  before  reaching  the  bone,  penetrated 
fiilly  an  inch.''    There  was  no  post  mortem  examination. 

[Cincififuiti  Lancet  and  Ohaerver, 


DTARRH(EA  IN  THE  FIRST  YEAR  OP  LIFK 

Calomel,  one-sixth  of  a  grain  every  third  hour,  is  a  remedy,  where 
there  is  no  fever,  in  the  diarrhoea  of  infimts  under  one  year  of  age.  Such 
is  the  experience  of  Dr.  Schuller,  of  Vienna,  in  regard  to  infants  who  are, 
or  have  been,  nourished  by  breast-milk ;  experience  in  hospitals,  on  chil- 
dren artificially  fed,  gave  a  negative  result.  Calomel  has  the  curing  effect 
which  has  just  been  stated,  only  when  the  diarrhoea  is  beginning.  If  it 
has  not  been  successful  in  stopping  diarrhoea  within  24  or  48  hours,  it  is  ot' 
no  use,  and  has  to  be  discontinued.  Vomiting,  while  calomel  is  given,  yields^ 
no  centra-indication. 

[Jahrbuch  fUr  Kinderheilkunde  und  phyaiscfie  Erxiehwig,  1858,  \\\.  164. 


SAI/r  IN  MILK  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Dr.  GuMPRECHT  and  others  think  that  salt  added  to  the  milk  of  cows^ 
makes  it  much  more  nutritious  and  digestible.  To  make  cow's  milk  fit  for 
infants,  it  should  be  boiled,  skimmed,  and  a  little  of  both  salt  and  sugar 
added  to  it. 

[College  Journal. 
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C0RRE8P0NDRNCE. 


CuiCAOo,  July  lOtb,  1858. 

There  arc  rumors  sent  here,  from  other  cities,  that  there  is  Cholera 
raging  in  Chicago,  but  we  poor  physicians,  alas !  find  no  such  addition  to 
our  profits  as  such  an  epidemic  would  create.  I  have  seen  a  few  moderate 
cases  of  Cholera  Morbus,  but  neither  the  hospital  nor  private  practice  shows 
any  true  Cholera  as  yet 

The  heat  and  moisture  of  the  season  has  been  very  great,  but  the 
effect  is  not  yet  very  visible  upon  the  health  of  the  people. 

The  police  have  just  broken  up  a  piece  of  villainy  which  was  in  ope- 
ration here,  and  was  carried  on  after  the  same  plan  as  that  of  the  man 
**  whose  sands  of  life  have  nearly  run  out" 

A  young  man  conceived  and  brought  forth  the  idea  of  representin 
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himself  to  the  public  bs  soi  old  womariy  ^^  whose  sands  of  life  had  nearly 
run  out,''  and  who,  for  a  consideration,  would  tell  how  she  mani^ed  to 
keep  the  small  remnant  of  her  arenaceous  particles  from  escaping  also. 
This  nice  young  gentleman  took  a  post  office  box,  under  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Brown.  He  then  advertised  extensively  that  he  was  a  matron  who 
had  suffered  much  in  her  day  from  the  various  ills  which  female  flesh  is 
heiress  to,  and  that  she  had  discovered  potent  means  whereby  blessedness^ 
and  ease,  and  certain  other  advantages  could  be  obtained,  by  all  who  were 
married,  or  expected  to  be,  or  were  for  any  other  reason  in  need  of  her  be* 
nevolent,  motherly  advice.  Also,  he  averred  that  any  one  who  would  send 
a  letter,  with  two  postage -stamps  enclosed,  to  Mrs.  Mart  Browv,  P.  0. 

Box  No. ,  Chicago,  should  receive  a  full  account  of  the  way  to  save 

themselves  from  their  inconveniences  and  sufferings. 

The  bait  took.  Numerous  ladies  sent  in  their  postage -stamps,  and 
accounts  of  their  troubles  and  conditions,  to  Mrs.  Mart  Brown,  alioi  this 
nice  young  man,  who,  in  business  style,  proceeded  to  the  next  step. 

He  filed  and  preserved  the  letters  (which  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
police),  and  answered  each  one  with  a  circular — not  furnishing  the  infor- 
mation promised,  but  setting  forth  the  inducements  requisite  to  make  them 
forward  the  sum  of  $3  or  $5  each,  for  another  and  larger  printed  missive, 
which  should  contain  the  desired  directions.  Strange  to  say,  great  num- 
bers fell  into  the  trap,  and  not  only  sent  their  money  to  this  swindler,  but 
exposed  their  most  sacred  secrets  to  his  keeping,  to  be  subsequently,  as  it 
turned  out,  filed  away  in  a  police  office.  The  authorities  found  a  large 
number  of  letters  continually  coming  to  Mrs.  Brown's  box,  with  money  en- 
closed, all  which  they  seized  and  returned  to  their  owners,  with  advice  not 
to  be  so  confiding  in  futiure. 

I  state  these  things,  not  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  importance,  but 
in  order  that  your  readers  in  the  country  may  have  some  tangible  facts  to 
use  in  warning  the  people  among  whom  they  practice  against  the  arts  of 
these  city  swindlers.  These  advertising  scoundrels  have  no  reputation  at 
home,  as  every  physician  here  and  elsewhere  knows,  but  they  make  their 
money  from  people  at  a  distance,  mostly  from  the  country ;  and  country 
physicians,  by  taking  a  little  pains  to  keep  their  patrons  informed  on  the 
subject,  may  do  much  to  protect  them  from  imposition.  X. 


Chicago,  August  lOtb,  1858. 

The  extreme  heat  and  large  amount  of  rain,  which  characterize  the 
season  with  us,  have  produced  a  considerable  number  of  dysenteries  and 
diarrhoeas.  The  dysenteries  are  quite  sthenic  at  the  commencement,  and 
seem  to  require  more  merciurials  than  in  former  years.  They  also  resist 
the  beneficial  effects  of  astringent  injections  more  than  formerly.  One 
physician  is  treating  the  early  stages  by  introducing  into  the  anus  pieces 
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of  ice,  and  claims  excellent  success.  In  consequence  of  the  tonic  condition 
of  most  constitutions  at  the  present  time  there  is  hut  little  mortality. 

Dr.  McViCKAB,  who  was  some  time  ago  appointed  surgeon  to  the  Ma- 
rine Hospital  in  place  of  Dr.  Brainard,  has  just  been  removed,  and 
Bbainard  re-appointed  in  his  place.  This  is  a  political  move  connected 
with  the  quarrel  between  Senator  Douglas  and  the  President 

The  floods  in  the  Mississippi  bottoms  of  this  State  have  resulted 
4n  a  most  pestilential  malaria  as  the  waters  retire.  The  inhabitants  are 
attacked  with  dysentery  and  fevers  of  a  malignant  character,  and  are 
obliged  to  seek  refuge  from  disease,  as  they  did  from  the  flood,  by  removal 
to  the  high  grounds  back  of  the  river  region. 

A  case  of  traumatic  tetanus  occurred  in  my  practice  last  week,  which 
is  worthy  of  notice  as  being  a  very  rare  disease  in  this  locality.  From 
being  at  first  apparently  a  mild  case,  it  suddenly  became  worse  in  my  ab* 
sence,  and  terminated  quickly  in  asphyxia.  The  patient  lived  in  a  very 
filthy  locality,  and  the  decaying  substances  around  probably  operated,  by 
their  effluvia,  to  induce  the  same  tetanic  predisposition  which  exists  in 
certain  localities  on  the  sea  shore  where  large  quantities  of  fish  are  rotted 
for  manure,  and  tetanus  is  a  conmaon  disease. 

The  following  is  the  rate  of  mortality  here  for  July : 

City  Mortality  for  July.— The  city  mortality  for  the  month  of  July,  an  shown 
un  the  record  at  the  City  Olerk^e  office,  was  as  follows : 

South  Division - 117 

West  Division -  81 

North  Division 70 

Total 263 

The  mortality  for  the  tmrne  month  for  a  ncrics  of  years  pa«t  a8  follows : 

1848..  41  1849..411  18S0..240  1851..  67  1862..179 

1858..111  1854..934  1866..236  1856..266  1857..254 

1858..268 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  actual  mortality  has  not  varied  much 
^ince  the  cholera  season  of  1854;  but,  as  the  population  has  much  in- 
creased, it  is  evident  that  the  ratio  of  deaths  has  diminished  from  year  to 
year.  X. 


Iltstmstttttital  itj^attrntnt. 
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iMproTeA  Method  of  Making  AtomaCIc  Syrup  of  Bhabftrii. 

Bt  R.  H.  Stablkr,  PharmaceutiHt,  Alexandria,  Va. 

In  preparing  Aromatic  Syrup  of  Rhubarb,  I  have  obtained  a  more  ele^ 
gant  preparation  by  modifying  the  process  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

Displace  the  aromatics  separately  with  a  portion  of  the  dilute  alcohol 
until  four  fluid  ounces  of  tincture  are  obtained ;  set  this  tincture  aside ; 
exhaust  the  Rhubarb  with  the  remainder  of  the  menstruum ;  then,  by 
means  of  a  water  bath,  evaporate  this  liquor  to  twelve  fluid  ounces ;  to  this 
add  the  aromatic  tincture  previously  prepared,  and  three  pints  of  water ; 
filter  through  paper,  and  add  seven  and  one-half  pounds  (troy)  of  sugar ; 
dissolve  with  a  gentle  heat.     It  should  measure  seven  pints  when  done. 


Pnlvls  IpecacuanlUB  et  OpiU 

Lactin,  or  sugar  of  milk,  will  be  found  to  replace,  with  advantage,  sul- 
phate of  potassa  in  the  preparation  of  Dover*s  powder.  It  should  be  em- 
ployed in  crystals ;  and  the  trituration  of  it  (when  reduced  to  powder),  with 
the  powdered  opium  and  ipecacuanha,  should  be  long  continued,  the  whole 
being  finally  passed  through  a  fine  bolting-cloth  seive. 

The  bland  nature  of  the  lactin  serves  to  render  Dover^s  powder,  thus 
prepared,  more  acceptable  to  children.  F.  S. 


Bmalsloi  of  Cod-Liver  Oil. 

The  following  mode  of  disguising  the  taste  and  odor  of  Cod^Liver  Oil 
is  suggested  to  those  who  find  it  impossible  to  persuade  some  patients, 
from  the  disgust  which  it  excites  in  them,  to  take  it  in  the  natural  state : 

B  •  Carbonate  Potassa,  one  drachm ;  Water,  two  and  a  half  fluid  ounces ; 
Cod-Liver  Oil,  four  fluid  ounces ;  saturated  solution  of  conunon  Salt,  one- 
half  fluid  ounce ;  Essence  of  Cloves,  one  fluid  drachm.    Rub  the  Carbonate 
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Potassa  with  a  little  of  the  Water,  add  the  Oil,  and  rub  well  together,  then 
add,  gradually,  the  balance  of  the  water,  solution  of  salt,  and  finally  the 
essence. 

One-half  the  bulk  of  this  emulsion  being  oil,  the  dose  can  be  gradu- 
ated accordingly.  F.  S. 


Ferrated  Flnld  Extract  of  Wild  Cherrj  Bark. 

Mr.  Wm.  Warner  proposes  the  following : 

Take  of  Cortex  Prun.  Virg.  contus.  12  oz. 

Amygdalae  Dulc 2  oz. 

Ferri  Oxyd.  Hydrat         -        >        -         M  oz. 

Sacch.  Albi 12  oz. 

Ferri  Citratis,  Alcoholis,  and  Aquse  font, 
of  each  a  sufficient  quantity. 

I  first  exhaust  the  bark  of  its  tonic  principles  with  the  alcoholic  men- 
struum, and  the  resulting  alcoholic  tincture  I  carefully  evaporate  to  expel 
the  alcohol,  and  then  mix  the  residue  with  six  ounces  of  water,  and  add  the 
hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron,  allow  it  to  macerate  for  six  hours,  occasionally 
agitating,  and  filter  into  a  bottle  containing  an  emulsion  of  the  almonds 
(amgyd.  dulcis  2  oz.,  aqua  pura  6  oz.).  When  the  reaction  has  ceased  be- 
tween the  emulsin  and  amygdalin,  it  is  again  filtered  and  the  sugar  added, 
and  for  every  ounce  thus  to  be  prepared  add  24  gr.  of  citrate  of  iron,  previ- 
ously dissolved  in  water  sufficient  to  make  the  whole  fluid  extract  measure 
24  fluid  ounces. 

The  addition  of  iron  to  the  bitter  principle  and  hydrocyanic  acid  of 
the  simple  extract  of  wild  cherry,  I  think  should  render  it  much  more  effi- 
<:ient  as  a  tonic,  and  greatly  add  to  the  value  of  the  preparation. 

\Amtrican  Journal  qf  Pharmacy,  for  July. 


itm  tkt  Preparation  of  Carbonic  Add  Water. 

Among  the  many  duties  of  the  Pharmaceutist,  the  manufacture  of  min- 
eral water  and  the  syrups  has  become  quite  an  important  one,  and  perhaps 
a  few  hints  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  Journal :  therefore  I  propose, 
firstly,  to  give  the  proper  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid  and  base  to  generate 
all  the  carbonic  acid,  without  the  loss  of  either. 

The  two  articles  (bases)  usually  employed  in  generating  the  gas,  are 
sup.  carb.  soda  and  carbonate  of  lime,  either  in  the  form  of  whiting  or  mar- 
ble dust,  but  of  the  two  the  former  is  every  way  superior,  both  in  quantity 
and  purity  of  gas,  cleanliness,  etc.,  etc.  The  following  are  the  proper  quan- 
tities. For  ten  pounds  hi.  carb.  soda,  it  will  take  six  pounds  and  thirteen 
ounces  of  sulphuric  acid  (officinal  strength)  to  neutralize  the  soda,  and 
thereby  disengage  all  the  carbonic  acid,  the  remaining  salt  being  sulphate 
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of  soda  (Glauber  Salts)  in  the  generator  in  solution,  which  can  be  evapora^ 
ted,  and  beautiful  crystals  of  the  salt  obtained. 

The  soda  should  be  mixed  with  about  six  gallons  of  water,  provided 
Ihe  apparatus  i^a  ten  gallon  one;  for  unless  the  generator  is  well  filled 
with  water  and  the  soda,  there  will  be  a  large  space  for  the  gas,  conse- 
quently a  serious  loss.  Suppose  there  is  only  the  space  of  two  gallons  left, 
there  will  still  be  the  waste  of  as  much  gas  as  there  is  in  the  fountains, 
imless  there  is  always  an  extra  font  on  hand  to  save  it 

As  many  still  use  the  marble  dust  or  whiting,  the  following  will  be  the 
proper  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  to  disengage  the  carbonic  acid,  —  nine 
pounds  eleven  ounces ;  the  remaining  product  being  an  iasoluble  hydrated 
sulphate  of  lime. 

The  ten  pounds  carbonate  of  lime,  or  marble  dust,  yields  four  pounds 
Tive  ounces  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  ten  pounds  bi.  carb.  soda,  will  yield  five  pounds  three  ounces  of 
carbonic  acid. 

The  comparative  cost  of  the  two  is  as  follows :  say  ten  pounds  of  whi- 
ting, fifteen  cents ;  nine  poimds  eleven  ounces  sulphuric  acid,  thirty  cents 
'(making  forty-five  cents,  yielding  sixty-nine  ounces  of  gas) ;  ten  pounds  of 
soda,  sixty  cents ;  acid  twenty  cents  (making  eighty  cents,  and  yielding 
<eighty-three  ounces  of  gas).  Although  the  whiting  appears  a  little  cheaper, 
the  danger  of  the  insoluble  sulphate  of  lime  caking  the  generator,  choking 
the  pipes,  washers,  etc.,  must  be  considered,  as  well  as  the  labor  of  hand- 
ling so  much  more  acid,  dirty  mixture  of  the  lime  to  be  discharged  from 
the  generator,  eta,,  etc. 

The  weights  alluded  to  above  are  avoirdupois.  It  may  be  as  well  to 
take  a  little  more  of  the  acid  than  given  above,  to  thoroughly  disengage 
the  gas. 

\Joumal  and  Tranaactiona  qf  Maryland  College  qf  Pharmaey, 


CreaHSyraps. 

To  Mr.  A.  B.  Taylor  we  are  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  Cream 
Syrup,  amongst  other  excellent  things.  This  class  of  syrups  has  not  de- 
preciated in  public  &vor,  when  dispensed  of  good  quality.  But  the  speedy 
decomposition  which  the  cream  is  liable  to  imdergo,  and  the  trouble  of  pro- 
curing it  at  all  times,  is  a  difficulty  which  it  is  desirable  to  remedy  by  of- 
fering a  substitute.  Below  I  give  a  recipe  for  Cream  Syrup,  which  I  have 
•employed  for  some  time,  and  which  has  gained  no  little  celebrity. 

Take  of  OL  Amygd.  Dulcis  (recent)  .     3  f.  oz. 

Pv.  Gum  AcacisB  2  oz. 

Aqu83  fontanffi  9  oz. 

M.  ft.  emulsio,  et  adde.  Albumen  Ovi,  No.  2,  Sacch.  Albi,  1  lb. 

M.  Dissolve  sugar  by  gentle  heat,  and  strain ;  fill  small  bottles  and  keep 
in  a  cool  place  well  corked.    This  preparation  is  easily  made  in  a  few  min- 
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utes,  and  will  keep  for  a  long  time.  For  use,  mix  one  part  with  eight  of 
any  of  the  ordinary  Bjrrups,  or  about  a  drachm  to  every  glass.  It  forms 
an  unequalled  orgeat  by  mixing  two  drachms  or  more  with  an  ounce  of 
simple  syrup,  and  flavor  with  a  mixture  of  bitter  almond  and  orange- 
flower  water. 

[American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  for  July^ 


C«M  OreaM. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Warnkk^s  recipe  for  Cold  Cream  compound, 
which  will  be  found  to  be  a  most  elegant  preparation : 

Take  of  01.  Amygd.  Dulc.       .  H  oz. 

Cetacei 1  oz. 

Cerae  Albse >^  oz. 

Aquse  Rosae            .  3  f.  oz. 

Aquae  Flor.  Aurant 1  f.  oz. 

Glycerinae 1  f.  oz, 

Sodae  Boratis 1  oz. 

By  a  gentle  heat,  carefully  melt  and  mix  the  oil,  spermaceti,  and  wax ; 
to  these,  on  cooling,  add  the  medicated  waters  holding  the  borax  and  gly« 
oerin  in  solution,  and  throughly  incorporate  in  a  mortar  until  cold. 

[American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  for  July. 


flanaiMirllla  Syrnp  for  Mineral  Water. 

The  following  recipe  is  proposed  by  Mr.  Warner  : 

Take  of  Rad.  Sarsaparillas  contus.  .  .  8  oz. 
Cort.  Sassafras,  and  Sem.  Anisi,  of  each  2  oz. 
Sem.  Coriandri              .                 .  1  ^^  oz. 

Sem.  Fceniculi,  and  Semi  Cari,  of  each  1  oz. 
Fol.  Ros.  Gallicae  .  2  oz. 
Rad.  Glycyrrh 1  oz. 

Macerate,  and  displace  one  gallon  liquid  with  water;  add  sugar  16  Ibs.^ 
and  dissolve  with  very  moderate  heat ;  color,  if  desirable,  with  cochineaU 
This  is  a  very  excellent  syrup  for  mineral  water. 

[American  Journal  qf  Pharmacy,  for  Jufy. 
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ART.  IXXIII.-— A  Pecaliar  Case  of  Tamorons  Growths. 


By  I.  G.  BuoBBE,  M.  D. 


The  following  case  may  not  be  altogether  uninteresting  to 
the  readers  of  the  Journal.  It  has  been  one  of  much  inter- 
est, not  only  to  the  medical  faculty  in  this  section,  but 
to  the  community  in  general.  The  subject  was  a  young 
man,  much  esteemed  for  his  amiable  qualities,  sterling  in- 
tegrity, and  moral  worth. 

Charles  T ,  twenty -one  years  of  age,  of  good  con- 
stitution, brought  up  in  active  life  on  a  farm  until  a  few 
months  previous  to  his  being  taken  sick,  when  he  com- 
menced work  at  the  joiner  business.  Began  to  complain 
of  pain  in  the  head,  also  in  the  extremities,  hips,  &c., 
last  fall.  He  soon  was  obliged  to  quit  labor,  and  was  pre- 
scribed for  by  a  regular  physician,  under  whose  treatment 
his  health  apparently  improved.  It  was  thought  to  be  a 
case  of  sub-acute  rheumatism. 

Vol.  I.-Z. 
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Not  recovering  Yn^  usual  health,  his  parents  being  strong 
believers  in  modern  Spiritualism,  he  was  placed  in  charge 
of  a  "healing  medium";  but  not  improving  under  the 
direction  of  "the  spirits/'  Hydropathy  was  tried,  but  with 
no  better  success.  During  the  latter  part  of  winter,  or 
early  in  the  spring,  several  tumors  made  their  appearance 
on  the  head,  body,  and  extremities.  On  the  extremities, 
they  were  not  specially  located  near  the  joints,  except  one 
on  the  right  shoulder.  The  largest  and  most  prominent 
was  one  situated  above  the  right  eye,  apparently  attached 
to  the  superior  portion  of  the  os  frontis ;  another,  situated 
on  the  posterior  part  of  the  head,  having  its  attachment 
to  the  inferior  portion  of  the  occipital  bone.  These  tumors 
were  not  painful,  nor  very  sensitive  to  the  touch ;  they 
appeared  rather  hard,  at  least  not  soft,  except  the  one  on 
the  forehead,  which  sometimes  appeared  quite  soft — fluc- 
tuating, as  though  containing  pus.  The  tumors  gradually 
increasing  in  size,  the  patient  becoming  quite  deaf,  entirely 
blind  in  the  right  eye,  which  retained  its  natural  appear- 
ance, but  could  faintly  discern  objects  by  the  left  eye, 
which  protruded  from  its  socket  in  the  shape  of  a  cone, 
probably  being  crowded  from  its  place  by  an  internal  tu- 
mor. There  was  a  degree  of  stiffness  of  the  joints,  and 
locomotion  was  performed  with  considerable  difficulty.  Pulse 
varying  much, — sometimes  soft,  and  as  low  as  80  per  min- 
ute ;  at  other  times  slightly  bounding,  and  a^  high  as  130. 

Hydropathy  having  failed,  he  was  again  placed  in  charge 
of  the  "  spirits/'  or  spiritualists ;  was  visited  and  prescribed 
for  by  the  celebrated  Andrew  Jackson  Davis,  imme- 
diately following  which  he  was  prescribed  for  by  a  dead 
Indian,  or  Injun  doctor,  through  one  Fairfield,  a  spirit- 
•  nalist  who  has  been  lecturing  through  this  section ;  and, 
indeed,  such  faith  had  his  friends  that  he  would  cure  him, 
that  his  father  wrote  a  communication,  which  was  published 
in   the  Spiritual  Telegraphy  in  which  he  stated  that  his 
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i8on  was  fast  recovering,  under  the  prescriptions  of  the 
spirits.  But,  alas !  disease  was  rapidly  making  sad  haroc 
with  his  physical  system. 

Again  the  regular  physician  was  called,  who  candidly 
acknowledged  it  to  be  a  hopeless  case,  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  medical  skill,  but  who  continued  to  prescribe  for  the 
telief  of  his  suffering,  until  some  three  weeks  previous  to 
his  death,  when  a  resort  was  again  had  to  the  ^^  water 
treatment,"  but  all  to  no  use,  and  on  the  morning  of  Fri- 
day, July  30th,  his  spirit  left  its  diseased  tenement,  for  a 
place  where  we  hope  it  will  not  be  troubled  with  the 
groveling  things  of  earth,  but  free  and  happy  in  the  para- 
dise of  God. 

He  retained  his  mental  faculties  unimpaired  to  the  last ; 
his  voice  was  strong,  and  he  would  converse  freely  and  in- 
telligently. For  several  weeks  previous  to  his  death  he 
Buffered  much,  especially  in  voiding  urine,  and  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  the  bladder  could  be  emptied  at  all.  His 
appetite  remained  tolerably  good  throughout  the  whole 
time  of  his  sickness ;  his  bowels  quite  regular,  or  easily 
dieted  upon  by  cathartics ;  much  emaciated,  though  not  ex- 
tremely so. 

The  foregoing  history  I  have  gathered  mostly  from  a 
friend  of  mine,  the  regular  physician  several  times  spoken 
of  above,  and  with  whom  I  visited  him  several  times. 

A  post  mortem  examination  was  made,  at  4  o'clock  p.  m., 
on  the  day  of  his  decease,  by  Dr.  Allen,  of  Elkhart,  In- 
diana ;  present,  and  assisting,  Drs.  Davenport,  of  Elkhart, 
Davenport,  of  Mottville,  and  Lockwood  and  Bugbee,  of 
Edwardsburg,  Michigan. 

Appearances, — On  making  a  crucial  incision  of  the  scalp, 
several  tumors  were  cut  through;  these  tumors  adhering 
quite  firmly  to  the  periosteum,  or  rather  the  periosteum  was 
destroyed,  leaving  a  rough,  ragged  appearance  of  the  bone. 
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and  in  many  places  ossification,  shooting  up  in  sharp  points. 
On  dissecting  out  the  large  tumor  on  the  os  frontis,  it 
presented  a  red,  dingy  appearance,  quite  soft,  with  hardly 
substance  enough  to  hold  itself  together,  appearing  like  soft* 
ened  spleen,  as  I  have  seen  it  in  other  cases,  more  than 
anything  else  to  which  I  can  compare  it ;  and  this  was  the 
appearance  of  the  entire  mass  of  tumors  found  in  the  ex- 
amination. Under  this  tumor  a  portion  of  the  frontal  and 
temporal  bones,  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  were 
nearly  destroyed,  not  being  more  than  a  line  in  thickness. 
On  removing  the  skull,  there  was  found  similar  tumors  on 
its  inner  surface,  as  a  general  thing  corresponding  with 
those  external ;  some  of  them  adhering  firmly  to  the  pia» 
mater,  or  seeming  to  have  a  nucleus  in  that  organ.  The 
internal  surface  of  the  bone  , corroded  as  the  external; 
slight  ossification  in  several  parts  of  the  brain,  especially 
near  its  cavities;  superior  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  soft- 
ened. On  examination  of  the  chest,  the  entire  cavity  of 
the  lungs  was  found  filled  with  a  clear  yellowish  fluid, 
which  had  escaped  from  the  pericardium,  that  such  being 
found  ruptured ;  and,  from  what  it  still  contained  with  what 
had  escaped,  it  was  judged  it  must,  previous  to  its  being 
ruptured,  have  contained  at  least  four  quarts  of  this  fluid. 
The  right  lung,  perfectly  collapsed,  strongly  adhered  to  the 
pleura,  and  from  its  appearance  could  have  performed  none 
of  its  natural  functions  for  months.  Left  lung  healthy, 
and  in  its  normal  state.  Heart  hardly  as  large  as  natural, 
slight  fatty  deposits  on  its  surface,  internally  appeared 
healthy.  The  internal  cavity  of  the  chest,  comparatively 
speaking,  was  entirely  lined  with  tumors,  presenting  the 
same  appearance  as  those  external ;  two  very  large  ones  (as 
large  as  a  tea  cup)  posterior  to  the  right  lung,  directly  in 
contact  with  the  spinal  colunm.  The  liver  and  gall  blad- 
der healthy.     Stomach  and  bowels  not  examined. 

A   description  of  this  case  on  paper,   and  that  from 
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memory  only,  can  scarce  convey  a  tithe  of  the  interest  felt 
by  those  who  saw  it,  and  witnessed  its  progress.  I  have 
given  it  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  without  even  presu- 
ming to  name  the  disease,  for  as  yet  I  have  seen  or  heard 
no  satisfactory  name  for  it. 

Edwardsbttrg,  Cass  Co.,  Mich.,  August  2d,  1858. 


[The  above  is  one  of  much  interest  to  physicians  gener- 
ally, as  well  as  to  those  feeling  a  more  personal  interest 
from  their  connection  with.  Though  a  singular  and  very 
unusual  case,  we  see  not  what  else  it  could  have  been 
than  an  extraordinary  specimen  of  cancerous  growths.  A 
careful  reading  of  the  account,  and  a  comparison  of  it  with 
the  known  forms  of  disease  will  bring  one,  it  seems  to  us, 
to  the  conclusion  above  stated.  P.] 


-•-♦■•- 


ART.  IXIIY.— Case  of  Webbed  Fingers  aad  Toes. 
By  a.  0.  Potter,  M.  D. 


This  child  came  under  my  observation  about  a  week  ago. 
It  is  a  male,  and  is  now  some  two  weeks  old,  in  perfect 
health,  and  growing  finely. 

The  fingers  on  both  hands,  as  well  as  the  toes  on  both 
feet,  are  "webbed."  The  fingers  and  thumbs  are  very 
firmly  connected  to  the  very  ends,  so  that  you  are  unable 
to  flex  one  of  them  without  flexing  the  whole  hand.  The 
first  row  of  phalanges  are  about  as  closely  connected  as 
the  metacarpal  bones;  the  other  phalanges  are  not  so 
closely  united,  but  admit  of  more  or  less  movement  be- 
tween them,  and  present  more  of  a  webbed  appearance  than 
the  first  row  of  phalanges,  although  these  are  very  strongly 
tjonnected.  There  is  a  cartilaginous  growth  on  the  side  of 
«ach  little  finger,  which  seems  to  be  an  attempt,  but  yet 
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a  failure,  of  Nature,  to  produce  an  extra  finger  on  each, 
hand.  The  hands  are  perfect  with  this  exception,  wtere 
they  not  webbed. 

One  of  the  feet  is  slightly  ^^dvb  foot*'  There  are  si^^ 
toes  on  each  foot.  The  extra  toe  is  a  big  toe ;  and  is. 
situated  alongside  of  the  big  toe  proper,  making  two  big 
toes  on  each  foot.  None  of  the  toes  are  cartilaginous,  but 
are  perfect  in  all  respects.  The  webbed  connection  between 
the  toes,  is  very  strong — ^in  fact  the  phalanges  of  the  feet 
are  as  closely  connected  as  the  metacarpal  bones.  I  should 
think  from  the  appearance  of  the  feet  and  toes,  that  the 
toes  had  been  stuck  into  the  foot,  leaving  nothing  to  be. 
seen  of  them  but  the  naUs.  They  present  a  very  peculiar 
appearance. 

The  fingers  and  toes  are  all  united  to  the  ends  by  the 
weh^  having  the  appearance  of  the  union  of  the  metacar-. 
pal  and  metatarsal  bones,  rather  than  the  phalanges,  the 
"web"  is  so  thick  and  muscular. 

The  fingers  will  be  divided  at  as  early  a  period  as  the 
strength  of  the  child  will  admit  of  it,  but  the  toes  will 
be  left  as  they  are. 

Mantorville,  Minnesota,  July  98th,  1858. 


•  •• 


ART.  XXXV.— Yarrow. 


By  E.  Dorsch,  M.  D. 

In  the  July  No.  of  The  PENiNSujiAR  and  Independent,. 
I  found  a  short  notice  about  Yarrow  {Achillea  Millefolium)^ 
and  as  this  plant  is  a  favorite  remedy  with  me,  it  gives 
me  pleasure  to  let  you  know  some  of  the  most  striking  re-w 
suits  of  its  medicinal  power. 

I  usually  prescribe  it  in  those  cases  of  Suppression  of 
the  Menses,  where  I   find  great  laxity  and  torpor  in  the- 
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uterine  system^  combined  with  irritability  and  painful  men- 
struation, often  accompanied  by  slight  hysterical  spasms. 
Sometimes  I  give  it  against  haBmorrhages  from  the  same 
cause,  and  in  cases  of  Bleeding  of  the  Lungs  produced  by 
suppression  of  the  catamenia.  Great  loss  of  blood  by  Piles 
indicates  this  remedy  too,  and  it  is,  in  many  cases,  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  patient.  Chronic  Leucorrhoea,  and 
profuse  Blennorhoea  of  the  bladder  may  be  treated  with 
this  plant ;  and  if  it  should  not  alone  effect  a  cure,  it  is 
at  least  a  great  adjuvant. 

How  excellently  it  operates  in  cases  of  Haemorrhage  of 
the  Lungs,  caused  by  suppression  of  the  menses,  may  be 
shown  by  the  following  case : 

Miss ,   nineteen  years  old,   school-teacher, 

came  to  my  office  about  a  year  ago,  complaining  of  a  steady 
cough,  frequent  bleeding  of  the  lungs,  general  debility,  fever, 
loss  of  appetite,  etc.  She  looked  like  a  consumptive,  had 
bright  red  spots  on  the  check -bones,  pulse  feverish,  tongue 
slightly  coated,  peristaltic  motion  slow,  but  auscultation 
and  percussion  did  not  prove  the  presence  of  tubercles. 
The  pulsations  of  the  heart  were  very  strong.  Although 
she  had  been  already  in  the  hands  of  several  physicians, 
who  had  recommended  her  cod -liver  oil,  etc.,  she  always 
had  concealed,  by  ill-timed  bashfulness,  the  suppression  of 
the  menses,  probably  produced  by  getting  cold  the  winter 
before,  when  she  walked  a  mile  through  the  snow,  being 
confined  afterwards  in  a  much  heated  school -room. 

I  ordered,  first,  soakings  of  the  feet,  with  coiiimon  em- 
menagogues,  as  iron,  crocus,  etc.,  and  at  last  a  tea  of 
Achillea  MiUefoh  (  3  ss.  for  three  teacupfuls  of  boiling  water 
per  die),  with  occasionally  one  drop  of  01,  Sabince  on  su- 
gar. After  a  treatment  of  fourteen  days  with  the  last  men- 
tioned remedies,  the  lungs  got  free,  cough  subsided,  the 
menses  appeared,  and  the  patient  improved  rapidly.  I  dis- 
continued the  Oleum  Sabinae,  but  gave  the  advice  to  con- 
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tinue  the  Tarrow-tea  till  the  turns  came  on  again;  which 
resulted  in  the  perfect  cure  of  the  supposed  consumptive 
school  -  teacher. 

MoKBOB,  Michigan,  Julj,  1858. 


•  ♦• 


ART.  XXXYl.— Abscess  of  the  Bones. 


Bt  Ghas.  Rtnd,  Medical  Student 


In  the  September  No.  of  the  Peninsular  and  Indepen- 
dent, we  find  an  original  article  on  "Simple  Abscess  of 
Bone,  with  Enlargement,"  by  Dr.  Bbodie,  of  Detroit.  An 
interesting  account  of  three  cases  on  which  he  successftilly 
operated,  is  there  given.  Such  communications  can  not 
fail  to  interest  that  class  of  the  Profession  who  giv§  atten- 
tion to  Surgery  as  a  practical  matter.  Indeed,  careful  re- 
ports of  important  cases,  however  thoroughly  such  subjects 
may  have  been  discussed  by  nearly  every  ivriter  on  Surgery 
heretofore,  should  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  our  Pe- 
riodical Literature. 

The  writer,  however,  in  the  opening  sentence  of  his  ar- 
ticle, makes  a  bold,  and,  in  our  opinion,  an  unwarrantable 
assertion.  He  says,  "  The  subject  of  Abscess  in  the  Body 
of  Bones  has  received  but  little  attention  from  the  tvriters 
on  Surgery,  if .  we  may  judge  from  the  reading  of  their 
works."  On  the  third  page  of  this  article,  after  detailing 
the  case  of  Mr.  Sevier,  the  young  man  who  had  met  with 
a  "  change  of  heart,"  he  says, — ' '  The  case  was  interesting, 
as  it  was  the  first  of  the  kind  I  had  seen,  or  even  heard 
of"  The  article  closes  with  the  following  striking  sentence  : 
"We  have  recorded  the  above  cases,  that  the  observation 
of  others'  may  be  called  out,  and  that  the  disease,  of  which 
we  now  know  so  little,   may  receive  'its   proper  share  of 
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attention."  Thus^  it  will  be  seen  that  our  author  fortifies 
his  article  in  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  by  assuring 
his  readers  that  the  subject  has  received  but  little  attention  ; 
that  Mr.  Sevier's  case  was  the  first  he  had  even  heard  of; 
and  that  he  has  thrown  a  luminous  ray  on  a  disease  which 
has  bfeen  overlooked  by  the  "writers  on  Surgery/' 

It  is  usual,  in  these  days  when,  not  only  authors  them- 
selves, but  also  all  honest  men,  are  jealous  of  authors' 
rights,  to  bring  bold  assertions,  similar  to  those  quoted 
above,  to  the  test  of  critical  examination.  Our  readers 
will  not  stare,  we  presume,  if  we  take  exception  to  the 
assertions  contained  in  the  article  in  question  ;  which  as- 
sertions are  correctly  transcribed.  Indeed,  we  confess  that 
we  were  not  a  little  surprised  on  reading  the  article.  We 
had  been  taught  that  Simple  Abscess  of  Bone  is  a  condi- 
tion of  not  very  unfrequent  occurrence, — a  disease,  too, 
amenable  to  proper  treatment.  As  a  Student  of  Medicine, 
we  considered  it  our  dutv  to  examine  the  text -books  and 
other  standard  Surgical  works,  and,  from  the  teaching  we 
have  received,  and  the  information  we  have  derived  from 
"authorities,"  we  are  prepared  to  establish  the  following 
proposition : 

That  ^Uhe  subject  of  Abscess  in  the  Body  of  Bones  has  re- 
ceived"  its  full  share  of  ^^ attention  from  the  tvriters 
on  Surgery  J  if  we  viay  judge  from  the  reading  of 
their  works," 

This  proposition,  if  established,  will  necessarily  either 
cause  the  retraction  of  the  quotations  we  have  just  made, 
or  demonstrate  their  inaccuracv. 

Brodie  (Sir  Benjamin),  Mayo,  Arnold,  and  Koki- 
TANSKY,  it  is  true,  have  each  received  credit  for  writing 
on  this  subject;  but  that  a  host  of  other  Surgical  writers, 
whose  names  have  been  entirely  overlooked — who  are  un- 
fairly dealt  with — have  grappled  with  this  subject,  is   a 
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fact  known  to  the  veriest  tyro  in  Surgery.  How  this  hap- 
pened is  not  for  us  to  say^  but  we  appeal  to  the  books. 

To  begin  with  one  of  our  most  common  text -books — 
Dbuitt  :  we  there  find  particular  reference  made  to  Abscess 
of  the  Bone.  "^  cavity  lined  with  a  vascular  membrane, 
and  JUled  with  pus,  is  formed  in  the  svbstance  of  the  Bone, 
generally  the  tibia,  which  may  or  may  not  be  unusually 
dense  around  it."  A  good  engraving  of  this  morbid  con- 
dition, as  found  in  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone,  is  also  given 
by  Dbuitt.  Here  we  find  the  same  condition  present,  as 
that  depicted  in  the  article  we  are  critising.  The  treatment 
is  also  given ;  and  is  that  followed  by  the  writer  of  the  ar- 
ticle, according  to  his  own  version  of  things.  In  this  case, 
therefore,  it  appears  that  one  of  "  the  writers,  judging  from 
the  reading  of  his  work/'  has  given  attention  to  "this  dis- 
ease, of  which  we  now  know  so  little"  and  of  which  our 
author  ^^  never  even  heard,"  Jt 

In  "Miller's  Principles"  3d  Am.  Ed.,  page  404,  we 
find  a  very  full  account  of  "Limited  Internal  Abscess," 
both  of  the  acute  and  chronic  kinds.  Fig.  119  represents 
an  "  Internal  Abscess  affecting  the  Tibia,  near  its  centre. 
Cured  by  the  trephine.  Patient  a  policeman,  a3t.  22. — 
Liston,  Case  narrated  in  Liston's  Elements,  p.  117."  Fig- 
ure 120  illustrates  a  case  of  "Chronic  Abscess  of  Tibia  — 
of  large  size.  Bone  much  thickened  as  well  as  expanded 
round  the  cavity.  Prepared  in  Koyal  College  of  Surgeons' 
Museum."  Figure  117,  in  the  same  work,  also  shows  a 
"Limited  Internal  Abscess  in  lower  part  of  Tibia,  Section 
of  bone.     Prepared  in  Royal  College  of  Surgeons'  Museum." 

Hastings,  in  his  "  Practice  of  Surgery"  says  :  "  Ab- 
scesses are  sometimes  also  met  with  in  the  canals  of  long 
bones.  Some  make  rapid  progress,  additional  deposit  takes 
place  of  osseous  matter  around  the  cavity,  and  the  perios- 
teum becomes  now  vascular  and  thick." 

PiPEB,   in  his  "  Operative  Surgery"  discourseth  thus : 
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Abscess  of  Bone :  This  disease  is  characterized  by  a  cavity 
lined  with  a  vascular  membrane  and  filed  tvith  pus^  formed 
in  the  substance  of  the  bone." 

Could  language  be  plainer?  Have  our  authors  over- 
looked this  subject,  or  has  Dr.  B.  had  sufficient  reason  for 
saying  that  this  subject  ^^has  received  but  little  attention 
from  the  writers  on  Surgery,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
reading  of  their  works"? 

Gboss,  in  his  ^^  Elements  of  Pathological  Anatomy/' 
does  not  overlook  this  disease.  "  In  the  upper  extremity 
of  a  carious  tibia,  I  discovered  three  distinct  abscesses. 
They  were  lined  each  by  a  soft  vascular  membrane,  and 
the  long  texture  in  the  neighborhood  was  remarkably  hard 
and  white.  Abscesses  of  this  kind  seldom  attain  any  con- 
siderable magnitude :  their  contents  are  dark  colored,  thin, 
and  offensive,  and,  if  seated  near  the  extremity  of  the  bone, 
the  matter  usually  manifests  a  tendency  to  work  its  way 
into  the  contiguous  joint." 

The  reader  will  please  mark  the  bearing  of  the  word 
"{/*"  in  the  above  quotation,  and  draw  his  own  conclusions. 

It  is  very  natural  that  we  should  consult  Stanley, 
who  has  devoted  so  much  attention  to  this  particular  sub- 
ject. In  his  work  on  Diseases  of  the  BonCy  he  says :  Sup- 
puration in  bone  is  in  some  cases  of  small  extent,  and  the 
matter  is  contained  in  a  single  round  or  oval  cavity,  hoi- 

lowed  out  of   the  substance   of    the  bone." 

"  The  circumscribed  abscess  is  mostly  situated  near  the  ar- 
ticular ends  of  long  bones,  but  /  have  seen  it  in  the  middle 
of  their  shafts.      The   cavity  in   the  bone   is  usually  lined 

by  a  very  vascular  membrane,  and  around  it  the  bone  is 

t 

hardened,  also  in  some  instances  enlarged'  by  the  expan- 
sion of  its  texture."  ....  "The  circumscribed  abscess 
usually  remains  of  small  size,  but  in  some  cases  it  has  en- 
larged much  beyond  the  natural  limits  of  the  bone." 

Who   has  not  read   ^^ Stanley  on  the  Bones?"     Who 
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that  has,  will  drink  in  the  assertion  that  '^this  subjeot 
has'  received  but  little  attention  from  the  writers  on  Sur- 
gery, if  we  may  Judge  from  the  reading  of  their  works" 
Yerily,  a  sin  of  omission  has  been  committed,  and  that, 
too,  of  enormous  magnitude. 

PiBBiE  by  Nbill,  in  discoursing  on  this  subject,  says: 
^'This  usually  takes  place  in  the  cancellated  heads  of  the 
long  bones,  frequently  in  the  head  of  the  tibia,  sometimes 
in  its  shaft."  This  author  also  gives  a  succinct,  yet  ac- 
curate description  of  the  symptoms,  etc.,  showing  pretty 
conclusively  that  he  knew  a  little  about  it. 

CooPEB,  in  his  ^^  Surgical  Dictionary" — a  work  very 
extensively  used  a  few  years  ago,  and  still  found  in  the 
library  of  almost  every  medical  man  making  any  pretensions 
to  Surgery — speaks  of  a  condition  called  y[>ina  ventosa. 
This  is  probably  identical  with  what  Milleb  terms  Osteo* 
cystoma,  which,  "in  some  respects,  resembles  chronic  inter- 
nal abscess " ;  and  of  which  Coopeb  speaks  as  follows  : 
"  The  name  was  also  applied  to  Abscesses  which  commenced 
in  the  cavities  of  the  middle  portions  of  the  long  bones" 

J.  L.  Petit  relates  that  a  man  with  a  tumor  on  the 
middle  of  the  tibia,  who  had  been  treated  by  him  as  a 
veneral  patient,  found,  a  fortnight  afterwards,  that  the 
pains  which  had  never  ceased,  now  began  to  grow  more 
violent.  The  patient  was  feverish,  his  legs  became  red, 
and  even  painful  externally.  An  incision  was  made  in  the 
situation  of  the  tumor  with  a  view  of  letting  out  the  mat- 
ter which  was  suspected  to  be  the  occasion  of  the  bad 
*  symptoms.  The  incision  was  of  no  service,  and  two  days 
afterward  the  trepan  was  applied,  by  which  means  a  large 
quantity  of  matter  was  let  out. 

If  any  one  doubt  that  Abscesses  form  in  the  middle  of 
the  long  Bones,  I  must  reqtiest  him  to  consult  Mr.  Hey's 
Practical  Observations  in  Surgery,  p.  22,  when  he  may 
peruse  two  very  interesting   cases   of  tohat  Mr.  Hey  calls 
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Abscess  in  tJie  Tibia  tvitJi  Caries"  (Note,  Coopers'  Surg. 
Diet.) 

That  an  Abscess  may  occur  in  the  cavity  of  any  of  the 
bones  is  conclusively  proved  by  Mr.  Liston.  In  the  Lancet 
of  November,  1843 — fifteen  years  since — he  speaks  parti- 
cularly of  a  circumscribed  abscess  "in  the  cavity  of  the 
lower  jaw."  He  describes  it,  too,  with  that  minuteness, 
and  speaks  of  the  morbid  condition  with  that  accuracy 
which  shows  his  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  quotations  we  have  just  made, 
that  writers  have,  at  least,  heard  of  this  condition,  and 
that  it  has  received  their  attention,  "if  we  may  judge 
fipom  the  reading  of  their  works." 

How  the  author  of  "  Simple  Abscess  of  the  Bone,  with 
Enlargement,"  could  have  so  far  depart  from  his  usual 
acumen,  we  can  not  surmise.  If  he  intend  giving  us  some- 
thing of  which  we  have  not  yet  "even  heard  of,"  it  is 
evident  he  must  seek  some  other  subject  than  that  of 
•*  Simple  Abscess  of  Bone." 

He  says  "  We  have  recorded  the  above  cases  that  the 
observation  of  others  may  be  called  out."  We  answer 
"the  observation"  after  which  he  so  anxiously  seeks  might 
easily  have  been  found  in  the  library  of  any  respectable 
practitioner. 

We  trust  that  Dr.  Brodie  will  be  more  guarded  when 
he  next  attempts  to  enlighten  the  Profession  on  a  subject 
of  which  he  had  never  "even  heard  of,"  previous  to  the 
summer  of  1854. 

September,  1858. 
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ART.  XXXYll.— Report  of  an  Vniisiial  Case  of  Disease. 


Br  J.  J.  GoMFOBT,  M.  D. 


J.  B.,  a  negress,  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  the  mother 
of  eight  children,  formerly  a  house-slave  in  Kentucky,  but 
of  late  years  has  resided  in  this  State.  Her  last  confine- 
ment was  some  two  years  since ;  took  cold  after  it,  and  has 
since  been  troubled  with  bearing-down  pains  and  falling 
of  the  womb.  For  the  past  year  has  been  troubled  occa- 
sionally with  fits  of  dyspnoea,  which,  from  her  account, 
seemed  asthmatic.  On  the  6th  of  June  last  she  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  St.  Mary's  Hospital  of  this  city;  had  been 
able  to  do  housework  until  a  few  days  previous  ;  complained 
of  palpitations  of  the  heart,  great  dyspnoea,  severe  pains 
shooting  through  the  chest  and  in  the  left;  side,  bearing- 
down  pains,  and  scanty  urine.  There  was  considerable 
bronchial  irritation  and  cough ;  appetite  poor ;  pulse  fre- 
quent and  feeble;  tongue  slightly  coated,  and  heat  of  the 
surface  increased. 

Upon  physical  examination,  her  heart  was  found  to  be 
hypertrophied,  and  evidence  of  some  effusion  in  the  peri- 
cardium and  pleural  cavity,  with  oedema  of  the  lungs. 

She  was  treated  with  aperients,  cough  mixtures,  ano- 
dynes and  diuretics.  A  blister  was  applied  to  her  left 
side,  the  seat  of  her  greatest  suffering.  After  some  time, 
considerable  relief  was  obtained ;  the  lung  and  heart  symp- 
toms gradually  abated,  her  cough  grew  less,  the  pains  in 
the  side  disappeared,  and  the  cough  became  easy. 

In  the  meantime  other  symptoms  appeared.  There  were 
several  slight  chills,  followed  by  oedema  of  the  limbs  and 
some  ascetes.  Quinine  and  diuretics  were^  administered, 
and  the  dropsy  disappeared.  The  stomach  became  irritable, 
and  food  was  not  well  retained.  There  were  severe  pains 
in  the  bowels,  especially  upon  the  right  side,  and  extending 
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to  the  i^on  of  the  kidneys.  The  liyer  extended  below  the 
ribs,  and  an  ill-defined  tumefaction  was  detected  just  below 
its  maigin,  and  extending  into  the  right  illiac  region.  The 
urine  still  continued  very  scanty,  and  little  influenced  by 
diuretics,  some  days  scarcely  any  being  passed ;  it  was  an- 
alyzed, and  found  to  be  remarkably  loaded  with  albumen. 
The  suffering  was,  at  times,  extreme,  and  nothing  but  a 
free  use  of  anodynes  would  secure  her  any  relief,  and  that 
only  temporary.  The  bowels  were  kept  open  by  cathartics 
The  pulse,  though  feeble  throughout,  became  very  weak, 
and  the  nervous  system  much  deranged.  Hysterical  symp- 
toms were  occasionally  manifested,  and  these  soon  grew  into 
epileptiform  convulsions,  so  severe  that  chloroform  was  used 
to  relieve  the  spasm,  which  it  did,  speedily  and  completely, 
but  only  temporarily.  There  were  frequent  complaints  of 
griping  and  bearing-down  pains,  with  a  strong  conviction 
that  the  disease  was  in  the  uterus ;  but  a  vaginal  exam- 
ination only  discovered  a  congested  condition  of  the  neck 
of  that  organ,  accompanied  by  a  slight  dark  serous  discharge 
which  was  not  thought  sufficient  to  account  for  the  s}'mp- 
toms  presented.  The  urine  continued  scanty,  and  gave  the 
reaction  for  falbumen,  but  not  so  marked  as  at  first.  The 
motions  of  the  bowels  were  not  examined,  as  thev  were  not 
suspected  to  be  at  fault. 

*  Thus  she  continued  several  weeks,  until  her  death,  upon 
the  26th  of  August,  1858. 

The  treatment  was  mostly  palliative. 

Post-mortem;  ttodve  hours  after  death, — Lungs  exam- 
ined, but  found  nearly  healthy.  The  heart  was  hypertro- 
phied,  softened,  and  paler  than  natural.  The  pericardium 
was  adherent  to  a  considerable  extent.  In  the  right  ven- 
tricle was  found  a  fibrinous  clot  of  considerable  size,  broad 
and  extensively  adherent  to  the  endocardium.  The  tricuspid 
valves  were  slightly  defective,  somewhat  irregular  and  thick- 
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ened  upon  their  edges.  The  semilimar  valves  appeared 
healthy. 

The  liver  extended  some  distance  below  the  ribs,  but 
when  removed  did  not  appear  so  much  enlarged  as  was 
expected.  The  gall  bladder  was  distended  with  bile,  but 
no  obstruction  was  discovered  in  the  cystic  duct.  The 
substance  of  the  liver  appeared  nearly  healthy,  though 
somewhat  paler  than  natural. 

The  stomach  deviated  but  little  from  its  normal  con- 
dition. 

The  kidneys  were  found  slightly  enlarged,  with  a  few 
indentations  upon  their  surface,  resembling  the  first  stage 
of  contraction  in  Bright's  disease.  No  further  abnormity 
was  noticed  until  they  were  laid  open:  the  pelvi  were 
then  found  partly  filled  with  fatty  matter  deposited  beneath 
the  mucous  membrane,  whilst  this  membrane  itself  was 
apparently  in  a  state  of  chronic  inflammation,  which  ex- 
tended also  to  the  tubuli  uriniferi,  for,  on  pressure  of  the 
cones,  a  muco-purulent  matter  issued  from  them. 

The  intestines:  The  colon  was  displaced.  From  the 
caput  or  c8BCum,  the  colon  passed  obliquely  across  the 
abdomen  to  its  usual  point  of  descent,  here  forming  a  very 
acute  angle  with  its  descending  portion.  The  duodenum, 
and  some  other  portions  of  the  small  intestines,  were  very 
firmly  bound  together  ^^and  adherent  to  the  pancreas.  A 
large  mass  of  thickened  and  infiltrated  mesentery  occupied 
the  site  of  the  ascending  colon,  and  accounted  for  the 
tumefaction  felt  in  the  right  illiac  region.  At  different 
points  throughout  its  whole  length,  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  intestines  appeared  to  have  been  in  a  state  of 
chronic  infiammation.  At  different  points,  and  especially 
in  the  caacum,  this  membrane  was  injected  with  blood, 
thickened  and  much  altered.  Fibrous  bands  had  formed, 
and  contractions,  to  a  limited  extent,  had  taken  place. 
Amid    the   contents    of  the    intestines,    numbers  of  small 
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masses,  of  strange  and  unusual  appearance,  were  discovered: 
they  were  of  various  sizes,  some  as  lai^e  as  filberts,  and 
when  dissected  were  found  of  a  homogeneous  structure, 
resembling  masses  of  very  firmly  coagulated  albumen.  In 
the  mesentery,  between  the  liver  and  duodenum,  and  just 
below  the  entrance  of  the  ductus  communis  choledochus, 
there  was  observed  a  tumor  of  the  size  of  a  pullefs 
egg.  On  opening  it,  it  was  found  to  be  distinctly  encysted, 
and  filled  with  soft  cretaceous  matter,  interspersed  with 
harder  and  more  gritty  masses. 


[We  regard  the  above  case  as  one  worthy  of  more  than 
a  passing  notice.  The  very  scanty  quantity  and  exceed- 
ingly albuminous  condition  of  the  urine  continuing  so  long 
a  time,  unaccompanied  by  any  considerable  amount  of 
dropsical  eflfusion,  or  general  structural  change  of  the  kid- 
neys; the  irregular  thickening  of  the  mesentery  giving  the 
appearance  of  an  illy  defined,  but,  taken  in  connection 
with  other  circumstances,  what  we  conjectured  might  be  a 
cancerous  growth;  the  displacement  of  the  colon,  and  the 
terrific,  distracting,  uncontrollable  and  unaccountable  pain — 
these,  and  other  circumstances  detailed  in  the  Report,  con- 
spire to  render  the  case  one  of  much  interest. 

But  we  wish  to  call  attention  more  particularly  to  the 
peculiar  persistent  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  which  we 
now  believe  to  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  severe 
pain,  though  we  confess  it  was  not  distinctly  recognised 
until  the  fibrinous  or  plastic  balls  were  discovered  among 
their  contents  post-mortem,  when  it  was  at  once  suggested, 
and  an  examination  of  the  mucous  surface  itself  rendered 
the  case  more  clear. 

We  have  to  regret  that,  although  the  case  was  in  other 
respects  carefully  investigated,  the  stools  were  not  exam- 
ined; the  patient  herself  and  the  nurses,  though  the  latter 
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were  careful  and  experienced^  failed  to  notice  anything 
peculiar  about  them.  This  circumstance  is  m^itioned  to 
illustrate  the  importance,  in  obscure  cases,  of  observing 
eyerything  which  might,  by  possibility,  throw  light  upon 
the  diagnosis.  The  moment  those  masses  of  plastic  matter 
were  seen  in  the  intestines,  we  remembered  of  seeing  some- 
where (but  even  now,  after  considerable  search,  we  can  not 
point  to  the  place),  an  account  of  a  peculiar  disease  of  the 
bowels,  attended  by  very  severe  pain,  and  also  by  albu- 
minous or  fibrinous  masses  in  the  discharges.  The  only 
reference  we  have  been  able  to  find  to  anything  of  the 
kind  is  in  a  note  in  Dr.  Wood's  Practice^  4th  Edition, 
VoL  I.,  p.  590.    He  says: 

"  A  yariety  of  chronic  pseudo-membranous  inflammation  of  the  bowels 
has  been  described  by  Dr.  W.  Gummino,  of  Edinburgh,  having  peculiar 
characters,  and  demanding  a  peculiar  treatment/* 

Dr.  Simpson  also  spoke  of  it,  regarding  it  a  kind  of 
eruptive  disease  of  the  bowels,  and  for  which  he  prescribed 
arsenic.  It  was  marked  by  pain  in  the  hypochondriac  or 
illiac  region,  or  both;  appetite  and  digestion  not  materially 
impaired;  the  bowels  sometimes  loose  and  sometimes  con- 
stipated, etc. ;  and  the  discharge  of  a  peculiar  fibrinous  mat- 
ter, which  is  in  some  instances  stringy  or  tape-like,  in 
others  in  small  masses,  and  in  others  again  difierent,  or 
gelatinous. 

The  appearance  of  this  fibrinous  matter  in  the  stools  is 
the  pathognomonic  symptom.  There  is  besides  great  ner- 
vous disorder,  producing  sleeplessness,  mental  depression 
or  hallucinations,  etc.  According  to  Dr.  Gumming,  the 
remedy  most  successful  after  all  ordinary  means  had  failed, 
was  electro-galvanism,  aided  by  the  internal  use  of  tar, 
suggested  by  Dr.  Simpson.  This  treatment  is  described  as 
quite  successful. 

In  the  case  above   reported,  there  was   doubtless  urea 
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in  the  system^  from  the  deficient  action  of  the  kidneys; 
and  the  relations  this  probably  sustained  to  the  intestinal 
inflammation  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  It  might  also 
be  interesting  to  inquire  as  to  what  relation,  if  any,  the 
displacement  of  the  colon  sustained  to  the  pain. 

In  another  post-mortem  examination  of  a  patient  in 
the  hospital,  a  year  since,  dying  of  chronic  abdominal  dis- 
ease, accompanied  with  the  severest  pain,  the  colon  was 
found  crossing  the  abdomen  near  the  pelvis. 

If  tar  was  so  useful  a  remedy  in  the  cases  in  Edin- 
burgh, would  not  an  emulsion  of  turpentine  been  likely  to 
have  relieved  this  patient  ? 

Still,  with  the  complications  existing  in  this  case,  it 
doubtless  differed  essentially,  in  the  intestinal  part  of  the 
disease,  from  those  described  by  Drs.  Gumming  and  Simp- 
son, though  possessing  some  of  the  same  features. 

One  of  the  most  important  lessons  to  be  derived  from 
this  narration  is,  that  in  all  obscure  cases,  and  especially 
when  great  pain  in  any  portion  of  the  abdominal  region 
is  present,  the  stools,  as  well  as  the  urine,  should  be  care- 
fully examined,  and  their  indications  regarded. 

A.  B.  P. 


•  ♦• 


ABT.  XXXYIII.— Redaction  of  Inyersion  of  Uterus,  after  the  lapse 

of  Months  or  Tears. 


By  a.  B.  Palmer,  M.  D. 


In  no  department  of  Medicine  or  Surgery  have  greater  im- 
provements, of  late  years,  been  made,  than  in  diseases  and 
accidents  peculiar  to  females.  The  unprecedented  success 
attending  the  use  of  silver  sutures,  and  the  full  method  of 
Dr.  SiMM  in  the  treatment  of  Vesico-  Vaginal  Fistulce  is 
well  known  to  the  Profession  ;  the  improvement  in  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  various  uterine  affections,  consequent  upon 
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the  use  of  the  speculum^  are  still  better  understood,  and 
pn  another  page  will  be  found  an  account  of  an  improved 
method  of  operating  for  the  removal  of  ovarian  tumors^ 
and,  recently,  the  fact  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  ques- 
tion, that  Inversion  of  the  Uterus,  contrary  to  the  highest 
authorities  in  the  Profession  heretofore,  may  be  completely 
remedied,  after  continuing  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 

Our  friend  Prof  Jas.  P.  White,  of  Buffalo,  reports,  in 
last  No.  of  the  American  Joumai  of  Medical  Sciences^  a 
case  of  complete  Inversion  of  the  Uterus,  of  six  months^ 
standing,  in  which,  by  manipulations,  while  the  patient 
was  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  a  perfect  reduction 
was  effected  during  one  sitting ;  and  Dr.  W.  Tyler  Smith, 
of  London,  read  before  the  Koyal  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Society,  in  April  last,  as  published  in  the  Medical  Timea 
and  Gazette,  an  account  of  a  case  of  nearly  twelve  years^ 
duration  reduced  by  repeated  and  protracted  efforts — the 
hand  being  introduced  into  the  vagina  night  and  morning, 
compressing  and  moulding  the  organ  for  about  ten  minutes 
at  a  time,  and  in  the  intervals  between  these  manipulations 
the  vagina  was  distended,  and  firm  pressure  exerted  up- 
wards by  means  of  a  large  air  pessary,  —  these  means 
gradually  dilating  the  os  uteri,  until,  on  the  eighth  day 
from  the  commencement,  complete  re-inversion  took  place, 
the  subsequent  recovery  of  the  patient  being  perfect. 

Dr.  White's  method  of  operation  consisted  in  placing 
the  patient  with  her  hips  upon  the  edge  of  a  high  bed, 
the  limbs  being  separated,  and  each  supported  by  an  as- 
sistant ;  the  operator,  placing  himself  upon  his  knees  before 
the  patient,  introduced  his  right  hand  into  the  vagina,  firmly 
grasping  the  whole  uterus,  and  continuing  pressure  to  re- 
duce its  size,  while  a  rectal  bougie  was  placed  against  the 
fundus  and  kept  in  position  by  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
which  at  the  same  time  was  grasping  the  organ ;  an  up- 
ward pressure  was  thus  continuously  made  by  that  instru- 
ment, held  in   the  left  hand,   until   the   compressed  and 
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diminished  organ  passed  through  the  os,  followed  by  lihe 
bongie,  which  rested  in  the  proper  cavity  of  the  uterus, 
«nd  was  grasped  by  the  os,  as  was  ascertained  by  the 
touch,  and  by  the  eye  through  a  speculum.  The  bougie 
was  held  in  its  position  until  next  day  (perhaps  unne- 
cessarily, Dr.  White  thinks,  and  in  his  conjecture  we 
i^ree  with  him),  when  the  os  was  found  embracing  the 
instrument  pretty  firmly,  though  it  was  without  diflSculty 
withdrawn,  and  the  patient  was  left  comfortable.  With 
only  moderate  symptoms,  such  as  sickness  of  stomach,  neu- 
ralgic pains,  leucorrhoeal  discharge,  etc.,  the  patient  com- 
pletely recovered,  under  the  use  of  supporting  measures. 

From  these,  and  a  few  other  cases  which  have  been 
reported,  it  may  now  be  laid  down  as  a  principle,  Thcxtj 
in  Inversion  of  the  Uterus,  at  whatever  time  diagnosed,  un- 
less forbidden  by  peculiar  circumstances,  careful  but  per- 
severing efforts  should  be  made  to  effect  a  reduction  ;  and 
that  neither  the  operation  of  extirpation  should  be  per- 
formed, nor  the  patient  abandoned  to  her  chances  of  death 
from  irritation,  haemorrhage,  and  exhaustion,  until  the  re- 
duction in  the  particular  case  has  been  proved  impossible: 

Of  the  correctness  of  this  principle  we  have  had  little 
doubt  since  a  case  which  came  under  our  observation,  in 
Chicago,  several  years  since. 

A  lady,  the  wife  of  a  German  Clergyman,  came  [from 
the  interior  of  Wisconsin  for  medical  advice.  She  had 
been  delivered  of  her  first  child  about  two  years  before, 
being  attended  by  a  midwife ;  and,  according  to  her  ac- 
count, as  well  as  of  that  of  her  husband,  the  placenta  was 
slow  in  passing  away,  the  cord  was  pulled  upon,  and  soon 
after  a  large  tumor  was  found  presenting  between  the 
thighs,  from  the  surface  of  which  there  was  a  free  hsBmor- 
rhage.  A  physician  was,  after  some  time,  called  in,  who 
however  gave  no  definite  opinion  of  the  case,  and  did  noth- 
ing decisive ;  the  tumor  at  length  receded  within  the 
Tagina,  frequent  hemorrhages  had  continued  up  to  the  time 
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when  seen^  and  the  patient  was  in  a  very  anemic^  dehili-^ 
tated,  and  remarkably  impressible  condition.  She  was  un^i^^ 
able  to  walk^  or  even  stand  upon  her  feet^  and  was  subject 
to  frequent  fainting  fits  and  epiliptiform  convulsions,  brought 
on  at  any  time  by  the  slightest  irritation — a  dose  of  the 
simplest  medicine,  such  as  one  of  the  mildest  preparations 
of  iron,  would  be  followed  by  these  nervous  symptoms,  of 
the  most  distressing  character. 

The  history  of  the  cjwe  indicated  the  [nature  of  the  dif- 
ficulty, and  an  examination  by  the  touch,  the  sound  of 
Simpson,  and  the  speculum,  rendered  the  diagnosis  positive. 

The  Literature  of  the  subject,  as  contained  in  the 
standard  works  and  the  journals,  wcu9  thoroughly  examined, 
but  nowhere  was  encouragement  found  for  attempting  re-f 
duction.  The  patient  was  certainly  and  rather  rapidly  wast- 
ing away ;  she  was  already  too  feeble  and  impressible,  as 
we  judged,  to  justify  extirpation,  and  our  efforts  even  at 
palliation  were  abortive.  From  the  relaxation  of  the  iur 
verted  Uterus,  the  comparative  soft  and  yielding  feel  of 
its  neck  and  os,  we  were  however  convinced  that  suitable 
manipulations,  continued  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time, 
could  the  patient  endure  them,  would  result  in  a  re-inver- 
sion, and  we  set  about  various  plans  for  accomplishing 
that  object.  From  the  uniform  testimony  of  authors,  we 
supposed  that  no  speedy  course  could  be  successful,  though, 
since  Dr.  White's  experiment,  we  now  think  it  at  least 
possible.  The  plan  of  a  large  air  pessary  was  thought  of, 
and  one  procured.  We  also  had  two  or  three  wooden  but-^ 
tons  turned  of  a  cup -shape  (rather  shallow),  intended  to 
fit  to  and  embrace  the  fundus  of  the  inverted  organ,  with. 
a  socket  made  in  the  centre  of  the  convex  surface,  so  that, 
after  its  introduction  edgewise,  and  adjustment  over  the 
fundus,  a  stem  might  be  attached,  by  which  pressure  for 
any  length  of  time  might  conveniently  be  made  upwards. 
Our  intention  was  to  administer  chloroform,  and  make  re- 
peated manipulations  and  pressure  by  the  methods  which, 
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we  should  find  from  experience  best  borne  and  most  effec- 
tual, until  we  have  restored  the  organ,  or  proven  that  we 
could  not  accomplish  it :  we  found,  however,  that  the  last 
quantity  of  chloroform  produced  such  excitement,  and  such 
irregularity  of  breathing  and  of  the  pulse,  as  to  excite  the 
greatest  apprehension  for  the  patient,  of  her  friends,  and  of 
her  medical  attendants,  and  the  idea  had  to  be  abandoned. 
It  was  also  found  that  the  most  moderate  amount  of 
manipulation  which  could  be  expected  to  have  any  effect, 
produced  similar  alarming  symptoms,  with  fainting  and 
convulsions,  throwing  the  patient  and  all  her  friends  into 
a  state  of  the  utmost  alarm,  which  we  could  not  control, 
and,  indeed,  in  which  we,  to  a  considerable  extent,  parti- 
cipated ;  and  with  the  greatest  reluctance  and  deepest  dis- 
appointment, we  were  forced  to  desist  from  all  efforts  at 
restoration,  and  abandon  all  hopes  of  even  temporary  relief 
to  our  patient. 

Since  that  time  (five  years  ago),  we  have  been  awaiting 
an  opportunity  to  test  the  opinions  we  then  formed  of 
the  possibility  of  restoring  Inversion  of  the  Uterus  after 
becoming  chronic,  but  no  case  has  occurred  to  us.  We 
have  repeatedly  spoken  of  the  case,  and  of  our  plans  and 
opinions,  to  various  medical  friends,  but  have  never  com- 
municated them  publicly,  and  are  now  rejoiced  to  have 
them  proven  correct  by  our  energetic  and  enterprising  coun- 
tryman. Dr.  White,  and  by  the  distinguished  Dr.  W.  Tyler 
Smith.  Dr.  T.  Schneider,  a  highly  educated  physician, 
then  recent  from  Switzerland,  saw  the  case  with  me,  and 
participated  in  my  hopes  and  disappointment.  We  should 
now  no  more  think  of  abandoning  a  case  of  Chronic  Inver- 
sion of  the  Womb,  or  resorting  to  the  ligature,  ^craseur, 
or  the  knife,  without  attempting  reduction,  than  we  would 
cut  for  strangulated  hernia  before  taxis  had  been  tried. 

We  heartily  congratulate  Dr.  White  in  having  realized 
in  this  matter  what  years  ago  we  so  ardently  hoped  for, 
but  in  which  we  were  so  bitterly  disappointed. 
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A  MANUAL  0  FPSTGHOLOGICAL  MEDICINE.  Containing  the  His- 
tory, Nosology,  Description,  Statistics,  Diagnosis,  Pathology,  and 
Treatment  of  Insanity.  With  an  Appendix  of  Cases.  By  Johh 
Chables  Bucknill,  M.  D.,  London,  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians ;  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Devon  County  Lunatic 
Asylum ;  and  Editor  of  the  Asylum  Journal  of  Mental  Science,  &a, 
&c :  And  hy  Daniel  H.  Tuke,  M.  D.,  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  London;  Lecturer  on  Psychological  Medicine  at 
the  York  School  of  Medicine;  and  Visiting  Medical  Officer  to  the 
York  Retreat    Philadelphia:  Blanchard  &  Lea.     1858. 

We  have  just  completed  the  reading  of  the  above  volume 
of  536  pages — not  the  mere  looking  over  of  the  title  page 
and  table  of  contents,  and  the  perusal  of  a  few  pages  to 
catch  the  author's  style,  but  its  faithful  reading  for  the 
purposes  of  instruction  and  the  formation  of  a  deliberate 
judgment  of  its  merits  and  value  as  a  work  for  students 
and  general  practitioners  of  medicine  who  are  often  under 
the  necessity  of  having  the  first  charge  of  these  unfortu- 
nate patients,  and  at  a  period  when  correct  treatment  is 
vitally  important. 

Never  having  made  the  subject  of  Insanity  a  speciality, 
and  not  professing  to  be  familiar  with  all  its  literature,  our 
opinion  of  this  work  will  not  possess  the  value  and  weight 
of  one  more  devoted  to  such  pursuits,  yet,  from  the  atten- 
tion we  have  given  to  diseases  of  the  mind  in  private 
practice,  in  visiting  Asylums,  and  in  the  study  of  books 
and  periodicals   devoted   to   them,   we  feel   authorized  in 
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saying  that  the  volume  before  us  is  one  of  great  interest 
and  of  decided  merit^  and  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
those  for  whom  it  is  designed. 

Although  there  are  numerous  monographs^  essays,  and 
papers  on  particular  departments  of  the  general  subject  of 
Insanity, — such  as  its  morbid  anatomy,  its  diagnosis,  its 
relations  to  crime,  its  causes,  some  of  its  special  forms; 
some  departments  of  its  therapeutics  or  management, — such 
as  blood-letting  in  the  disease,  the  use  of  narcotics,  of  physi- 
cal restraint,  of  moral  treatment,  etc.;  particularly  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Insane  in  Asylums, — ^yet  there  is  no  other 
recent  systematic  treatise  on  Insanity,  bringing  its  pathol- 
ogy and  therapeutics  up  to  the  present  date,  at  once  com- 
prehensive  and  sufficiently  condensed  to  answer  the  require- 
ments  of  the  general  class  of  medical  men.  This  work  there- 
fore fills  a  hiatus — supplies  a  need  which  has  long  been  felt, 
and  which  we  are  surprised,  in  this  age  of  book-making, 
should  have  remained  so  long. 

To  fully  fit  any  man  for  the  chief  charge  of  an  Asy- 
lum requires,  of  course,  a  considerable  amount  of  clinical 
knowledge,  obtained  in  similar  institutions,  and  no  amount 
of  reading,  either  of  comprehensive  works  or  of  monographs, 
can  supply  its  place ;  but  the  masses  of  the  Profession  can 
not  obtain,  and  indeed  do  not  really  need,  such  instruction, 
though  all  well-educated  medical  men  must  have  consid- 
erable knowledge  of  the  nature  and  treatment  of  this 
as  of  other  diseases,  and  can  best  obtain  that  knowledge 
by  the  study  of  systematic  works,  such  as  the  present ; 
for,  as  yet.  the  term  of  lectures  in  our  Medical  Colleges 
is  so  short,  that  a  satisfactory  exposition  of  this  subject 
can  not  be  given,  without  neglecting  matters  even  more 
important  to  the  student. 

But  we  promised  in  our  last  to  present  an  outline  of 
the   contents   of  this  volume,  and  of  some  of  the  leading 
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doctrines  at  present  held  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats, 
though  time  and  space  will  allow  of  only  the  most  imper- 
fect fulfillment  of  this  promise. 

The  first  286  of  the  536  pages  is  written  by  Dr.  Tukk, 
and  embraces  a  Historical  Sketch  of  Insanity  among  the 
Nations  of  Antiquity;  Opinions  of  Ancient  Medical  Wri- 
ters on  the  Treatment  of  the  Insane ;  the  Bearings  of  Modem 
Oivilization  upon  Insanity ;  the  Amelioration  of  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  Insane  in  Modem  Times,  especially  in  regard  to 
Mechanical  Restraints  ;  the  Definitions  and  Classifications  of 
Insanity ;  the  various  forms  of  Mental  Disease  ;  and  the  Sta- 
tistics of  Insanity,  embracing  a  Consideration  of  its  Causes, 
both  predisposing  and  exciting,  Proportion  of  Kecoveries 
and  Belapses,  its  Mortality,  and  the  proportion  of  Insane 
to  Population  in  various  Countries.  These  are  all  interest- 
ing topics;  and  the  author  has  manifested  in  their  pre- 
sentation a  commendable  degree  of  industrious  research, 
and  of  discrimination,  taste,  and  ability. 

It  would  give  us  pleasure  to  follow  the  author  through 
his  consideration  of  the  Civilization  of  the  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  and  Bomans,  and  its  influences  upon  the  production 
of  Mental  Diseases  compared  with  the  present  civilization ; 
through  his  account  of  Examples  in  Ancient  History  of 
Insane  Persons  and  those  feigning  Insanity, — ^including  the 
feigned  madness  of  Ulysses  and  David,  and  the  real  mad- 
ness of  Saul,  Ajax,  Orestes,  and  Cassandra  ;  of  Plato's 
opinion  that  prophetic  power  was  divinely  given  to  human 
madness ;  of  the  power  of  Bacchus  to  induce  madness  (a 
power  which,  alas !  he  still  possesses^ — not,  indeed,  as  was 
supposed  by  Euripides,  over  those  who  refused  his  wor- 
ship, but,  as  modern  statistics  show,  over  those  who  bow 
at  his  shrine);  through  his  discussion  of  the  question  of 
Demoniacal  Possession ;  his  account  of  the  allusions  made 
to  Insanity  by  Pythaqorus,  Hippocrates,  and  other 
Greek  and  Boman  writers ;  the  treatment  recommended  by 
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HiPPOOBATES,  Galen,  and  others  of  the  ancientfih-indeed, 
through  all  the  historical  details  which  he  so  pleasingly 
portrays ;  but  we  must  pass  them  over  to  present  some  few 
points  of  more  strictly  scientific  interest  and  practical  im- 
portance, the  results  of  modem  observation. 

From  numerous  observations  made  among  savages  and 
people  in  a  low  state  of  civilization,  and  the  statistics  (^ 
the  more  enlightened  nations,  the  conclusions  are  drawn, 
^Hhat  Insanity  attains  its  maximum  development  in  civil-- 
ized  society,  remaining  at  a  minimum  among  barbarous 
nations,  among  children  and  animals  below  man";  that 
the  principal  unfavorable  circumstances  in  the  higher  con- 
ditions of  society  favoring  Insanity  are  "the  increased 
susceptibility  of  the  emotions  to  slight  impressions,  con- 
sequent upon  their  constant  cultivation — the  abuse  of 
stimulants,  and  the  overwork  to  which  the  brain  is  sub- 
jected, especially  in  early  life,  by  an  over-wrought  system 
of  education — the  higher  emotions  or  moral  sentiments,  the 
lower  propensities,  and  the  intellectual  faculties,  being  thus 
all  subjected,  separately  or  combined,  to  an  amount  of  ex- 
citement unknown  to  savage  tribes,"  but  "that,  inasmuch 
as  all  civilization  is,  up  to  the  present  time,  to  be  regarded 
as  imperfect  and  transitionary,  it  does  not  follow,  from  the 
foregoing,  that  civilization,  carried  out  to  its  proper  devel- 
opment— a  civilization  which  should  exactly  temper  the 
force  of  the  emotions,  moderate  intellectual  exertion,  and 
banish  intemperance,  would  generate  mental  disease/'  Al- 
though the  author  expresses  the  belief  that  even  such  a 
state  of  society  (which  he  fears  never  will  be  realized), 
would  present  greater  danger  to  the  integrity  of  the  great 
centre  of  the  nervous  system  than  a  state  of  barbarism,  yet 
it  seems  to  us,  if  man  was  designed  for  a  high  state  of 
intellectual,  social,  and  moral  development,  when  that  state 
is  fully  attained,  and  he  has  learned  to  obey  all  the  laws 
of  his  higher  being,  physical  cu9  well  as  intellectual  and 
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Hiorali  there  will  be  the  greatest  probability  of  a  sound 
sund  in  a  sound  body  being  preserved. 

Although  a  few  of  the  anoient  medical  writers^  among 
the  most  conspicuous  of  whom  was  Oblius  Aureliaiius^ 
who   flourished   about  1800  years  ago,  taught  with  much 
perspicuity  the  true  and  humane  principles  of  management 
of  the  Insane,  yet  these  teachings  were  entirely  overlooked 
until  about   the   close  of  the  last  century,  when   Pinel, 
repudiating  the  doctrine  that  chains,  whips,  darkness,  and 
solitude  were  the  only  remedies,  liberated  fifty-three  of  the 
patients  confined  in  the  Bicfetre  of  Paris,  from  the  heavy 
irons  which  were  then  thought  necessary  to  restrain  them ; 
and  it  was  not  until  1837  that,  in  the  Lincoln  Asylum, 
England,  under  the   management   of  the   House   Surgeon, 
Mr.  Hill,  sustained  by  his  superior,  Dr.  Charlesworth, 
that  the  principle  was   asserted  and  the  experiment  was 
tried  of  abolishing  mechanical  restraints  altogether ;  and  two 
years  afterwards  Dr.  Conolly,  of  the  Hanwell  Asylum,  car- 
rying out  the  practice  on  a  larger  scale,  showed  the  prac- 
ticability of  such  a  course ;  and  his  experience  up  to  the 
present  time  has  confirmed  him  in  the  opinion  "  that,  with 
a   well-constituted   governing   body,   animated   by   philan- 
thropy, directed  by  intelligence,   and  acting   by  means   of 
proper  officers,  with  due  authority,  there  is  no  Asylum  in 
the  world   in  which   all   mechanical   retraints   may  not  be 
abolished,  not  only  with  safety,  but  with  incalculable  ad- 
vantage."   Indeed  the  prevailing  sentiment  among  the  wisest 
and  best  who  have  given  attention  to  the  subject  now  is, 
that,  excepting  in  a  very  few  rare  and  extraordinary  cases, 
the  system  of  non-restraint  is  both  practicable  and  best, 
and  within  a  very  few  years  this  has  become  the  general 
practice,  at  least  in  England  and  this  country. 

Many  definitions  of  Insanity  have  been  given  or  attempted 
by  those  who  have  written  on  the  subject,  but  all  are  more 
or  less  defective,  no  one  being  free  from  objections,  and  at 
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the  same  time  sufficiently  comprehensiye  to  embrace  all 
cases — a  description  of  all  its  different  forms  being  alone 
adeqoate  to  give  a  full  idea  of  its  nature.  If  the  word 
Insanity  was  made  to  embrace  every  deviation  of  the  mind 
from  its  normal  condition,  it  would  perhaps  be  sufficiently 
defined  by  calling  it  ^^  Mental  Unsoundness/"  though  it 
must  be  confessed  that  even  then  scarcely  any  adddi- 
tional  fullness  would  be  given  to  the  idea  by  the  use 
of  the  synonym  ;  but  as  such  abnormal  conditions  and  ac- 
tions of  the  mind  as  occur  in  the  delirium  of  a  fever,  and 
the  inebriation  of  alcoholic  excitement  are  excluded,  some- 
thing further  is  required  to  prevent  positive  errors,  and 
that  something,  in  no  brief  sentence,  can  be  reached.  The 
idea  of  disease,  however,  as  Dr.  Turk  justly  observes, 
should  be  regarded  as  one  essential  condition;  in  other 
words,  ^'Insanity  is  a  condition  in  which  the  intellectual 
faculties,  or  the  moral  sentiments,  or  the  animal  propensi- 
ties [and  we  would  add,  the  power  of  the  will],  one  or 
all,  have  their  free"  and  proper  "action  destroyed  by  dis- 
ease, whether  congenital  or  acquired/' 

If  the  nervous  system  and  its  great  centre,  the  brain, 
be  the  organ  of  the  mind^ — the  only  means  of  its  manifes* 
tation  in  this  state  of  existence  (which  all  will  admit) — ^it 
can  not  be  far  from  the  truth  to  regard  Insanity  as  a  disease 
of  that  nervous  system  (of  the  brain)  producing  effects  of 
a  peculiar  kind  upon  one  or  more  of  the  mental  faculties 
(intellectual,  emotional  or  determinational),  those  temporary 
morbid  conditions  arising  from  fever,  acute  inflammation, 
the  action  of  narcotics,  etc.,  not  being  usually  embraced  by 
the  teim. 

Believing  as  we  do  that  the  Will  is  a  distinct  power 
or  faculty  of  the  mind,  as  clearly  recognizable  as  an  inde- 
pendent faculty  as  any  other  of  the  mental  powers,  we  re- 
gard Dr.  Bucknill's  definition  as  near  the  truth  as  any 
other  which  we  have  seen,  viz.:   "A  condition  of  the  mind 
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in  which  ^  false  action  of  conception  or  judgment,  a  de- 
fectiye  power  of  the  will,  or  an  uncontrollable  violence  of 
the  emotions  and  instincts  have,  separately  or  conjointly^ 
been  produced  by  disease'^ — and  he  might  have  added^  of 
the  organs  of  those  faculties.  But  as  already  intimated,  it 
is  not  in  definitions  but  in  descriptions,  and  especially  in 
observations  of  the  Insane  that  a  comprehension  of  the  true 
characteristics  of  Insanity  are  to  be  found. 

Not  only  are  the  definitions  of  Insanity  unsatisfactory, 
but  from  its  peculiarly  diversified  characters,  its  classifica- 
tions, and  the  designations  and  arrangements  of  its  differ- 
ent varieties,  are  imperfect.  Dr.  Tuke  gives  a  large  num- 
ber from  various  authors,  concluding  with  what  he  regards 
as  an  imperfect  one  of  his  own,  based  upon  metaphysical 
divisions,  arranged  under  three  general  heads,  viz.:  Diseases, 
first,  of  the  Intellect ;  secondly,  of  the  Moral  Sentiments ; 
and  thirdly,  of  Propensities — and,  under  each  of  these,  two 
orders.  Under  class  first — Diseases  of  the  Intellect — is  order 
first.  Development  Incomplete,  embracing  Idiocy  and  Im- 
becility; and  order  second.  Invasion  of  Disease  after  Devel- 
pment,  embracing  Dementia,  Illusions,  Delusions,  and  Hal- 
lucinations, 

Underclass  second — Diseases  of  the  Moral  Sentiments 
—order  first,  Development  Incomplete,  embracing  Moral  Idi- 
ocy and  Moral  Imbecility ;  and  order  second.  Invasion  of 
Disease  after  Development,  including  Moral  Insanity,  Mel- 
ancholia of  various  kinds,  and  Exaltations. 

Under  class  third, — Diseases  of  the  Propensities — are, 
order  first.  General,  embracing  Mania  (usually  a  disorder 
of  all  the  faculties)  ;  and  order  second,  Partial,  embracing 
several  varieties,  as  Homicidal  and  Suicidal  Mania,  etc. 
If  to  this  he  had  added  a  fourth  class, — Diseases  of  the 
Will — all  the  divisions  of  the  mind  would  have  been  em- 
braced, and  the  classifications  would,  in  our  judgment,  have 
approximated  more  nearly  to  completeness.    It  can  not  be 
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denied,  however  classifications  may  be  made,  tibat  the  Intol^ 
lect,  the  Moral  Sentiments,  the  Propensities,  luid  the  Will 
may  each,  separate  or  all  together,  be  -diseased,  or  any  two 
or  more,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest.  Thus  a  laige  num«- 
ber  of  combinations  may  be  produced,  and  as  the  different 
faculties  may  be  affected  in  different  modes  and  in  differ- 
ent degrees,  an  indefinite  variety  of  cases  exists. 

Though  the  above  arrangement  of  Dr.  Tukb  is  p^^ 
sented  as  an  approximation  to  a  metaphysical  classification, 
as  a  practical  division  for  treating  the  subject,  adapted  to 
the  ordinary  varieties  of  Insanity  recognized  and  named,  he 
arranges  the  different  forms  [under  the  heads  of  Idiocy; 
Dementia — Primary  and  Secondary ;  Delusional  Insanity — of 
a  Melancholic,  Exalted,  and  Destructive  Character;  Emo* 
tional  Insanity,  embracing  Melancholia,  without  delusion^ 
Mania,  with  general  extravagance  of  conduct.  Moral  Insanity 
of  Prichard,  Mania,  with  disposition  to  Homicide,  to  Suicide, 
to  Theft,  to  Burning,  etc.,  and  lastly.  General  Mania,  Acute 
and  Chronic.  All  of  these  may  be  complicated  with  Gen- 
eral Paralysis  or  with  Epilepsy. 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  a  more  particular  considera- 
tion of  the  different  forms  of  Insanity  enumerated  in  this 
latter  arrangement,  and  in  the  order  there  named  ;  but  it  is 
impossible,  within  our  limits,  to  give  even  an  outline  o 
these  various  sections.  On  one  subject  only  can  we  pause. 
Much  has  been  written  of  late  upon  the  subject  of  Moral 
Insanity,  and  as  the  existence  of  such  a  variety  of  the 
disease  has  been  denied,  and  even  ridiculed  by  many,  a 
few  words  respecting  it  may  not  be  without  interest. 

The  term  "Moral  Insanity"  as  used  by  Dr.  Prichard, 
of  England,  whose  work  has  long  been  before  the  Medical 
Public,  differs  somewhat  in  its  signification  from  that  which 
among  American  physicians  and  the  public  is  under- 
stood by  it.  The  able  writer  referred  to,  applied  it  to 
"  Mania,  with  general  extravagance  of  conduct,"  whereas  it 
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Beems  to  be  more  generally  understood  to  imply  such  per- 
version of  the  emotions,  propensities,  and  moral  feelings, 
by  disease,  as  to  lead  to  extravagant  or  improper  but  irre- 
sponsible conduct,  without  the  existence  of  delusions  or 
lesion  of  the  intelligence.  Indeed,  some  passages  from  Dr. 
Prichard  seem  to  admit  the  above  as  a  proper  distinction, 
but  he  makes  the  term  embrace  a  somewhat  wider  range 
of  cases — cases  where  there  is  so  much  general  extrava- 
gance of  conduct  as  scarcely  to  be  considered  compatible 
with  a  sound  intellect.  That  there  is  a  certain,  and  even 
an  intimate  connection  between  the  different  faculties  of 
the  mind  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  yet  that  they  are  so 
distinct  as  that  one  or  a  few  may  be  disordered  in  action, 
or  even  suspended,  without  perceptibly  involving  the  rest 
is  equally  true ;  and  if  the  moral  feelings  are  capable  of 
being  distinguished  from  the  intelligence,  we  should  con- 
clude they  were  capable  of  being  diseased  while  the  intel- 
lect preserved  its  integrity.  That  such  is  sometimes  the 
case,  seems  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  most  enlightened 
observation ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  actual  or  apprehended 
misapplication  of  this  doctrine  to  cases  of  criminal  conduct 
where  there  were  no  sufficient  evidences  of  disease  destroy- 
ing free  action  and  consequent  accountability,  it  would  not 
have  been  denied.  It  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with 
any  rational  views,  or  even  plausible  theories  of  mental 
philosophy.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  propensities  and 
sentiments — the  moral  perceptions  and  feelings — are  integral 
portions  of  our  mental  constitution ;  and  that  they,  as  well 
as  other  mental  faculties,  are  dependent  for  their  manifest- 
ation, in  this  state  of  being,  upon  the  brain  ;  and,  whether 
particular  faculties  manifest  themselves  through  particular 
portions  of  the  brain  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  brain 
may  be  so  diseased  as  to  interrupt  or  pervert  the  action  of 
one  faculty  or  set  of  faculties  without  disturbing  the  rest. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  moral  faculties  serve  as  ex- 
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ceptions,  in  any  sense,  to  this  principle ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  evidence,  both  of  reason  and  observation,  shows 
that  the  moral  powers  may  be  perverted,  the  moral  sense 
be  overcome,  and  the  moral  conduct  led  astray  beyond  the 
power  of  free  control.  When  this  is  the  result  of  disease, 
and  not  of  willful  and  vicious  indulgence,  however  acute 
be  the  intellectual  perceptions,  or  accurate  the  powers  of 
reasoning — however  free  from  extravagance  the  imagination, 
or  sound  the  judgment — the  patient  is  insane,  and  should 
be  treated  as  such.  Should  the  case  be  clearly  made  out 
by  competent  proof  (though  the  burthen  of  proof  should  be 
with  the  party  alleging  Insanity,  and  we  think,  should  be 
clear  and  satisfactory  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt),  the 
Asylum,  rather  than  the  prison,  should  claim  the  unfortu- 
nate victim — the  physician,  rather  than  the  executioner,^ 
should  take  charge  of  the  case. 

To  sustain  the  facts  upon  which  these  conclusions  are 
based,  a  large  number  of  cases  and  names  are  cited  by  Dr. 
TuKE ;  and  the  conclusions  are  shown  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  opinions  of  such  men  as  Rush,  Ray,  Hoffbaueb, 
Prichard,  Esquirol,  Woodward,  Davey,  Marc,  Hahne, 
Williams,  Carpenter,  Pinal,  and  others  also  cited  by  our 
author.  Dr.  Bucknill,  in  the  subsequent  portion  of  the 
volume,  also  strongly  advocates  the  same  view. 

The  bearing  of  these  views  upon  some  of  the  questions 
which  have  recently  agitated  the  Professional  and  public 
mind  of  this  country  will  readily  be  seen,  and  while  we 
would  by  no  means  encourage  those  frequent  and  frivolous 
pleas  of  Insanity  to  shield  the  guilty  from  deserved  pun- 
ishment, we  would  do  what  we  could  towards  preventing 
the  victim  of  disease  from  becoming  also  the  victim  of  just 
but  misapplied  laws. 

While  believing  in  the  existence  of  Moral  Insanity 
— of  the  perversion  of  the '  moral  feelings  and  propensitiea 
by  disease — ^yet  we  think  it  seldom  occurs  in  such  a  difi- 
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tinct  form  as  to  show  no  signs  of  intellectual  abnormity  ; 
and  in  all  cases  of  violation  of  law,  the  presumption  should 
be  that  criminality  exists,  which  presumption  should  only 
be  removed  by  competent  proof.  Thus,  while  public  jus- 
tice is  vindicated,  humanity  is  not  violated. 

The  concluding  chapters  of  Dr.  Tuke's  portion  of  the 
work  is  on  the  Statistics  of  Insanity,  embracing  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  relative  frequency  of  its  various  Causes, 
predisposing  and  exciting  ;  the  proportion  of  Recoveries  and 
Relapses ;  the  Mortality  of  the  Insane ;  and  the  Proportion 
of  Insane  to  Population  in  various  Countries.  We  are  not 
surprised  to  find  from  these  tabulated  statistics  that, 
among  the  Physical  Causes  of  Insanity,  Intemperance  in 
Alcoholic  Drinks  occurs  from  two  to  three  times  as  fre- 
quently as  any  other,  and  that  among  the  moral  causes, 
Domestic  Troubles  is  by  far  the  most  frequent. 

On  the  subject  of  recoveries  it  is  found  that,  of  all  the 
cases  admitted  into  Asylums  during  a  long  period,  from 
forty  to  forty-five  per  cent,  is  the  average.  It  should, 
however,  be  remembered  that  of  recent  cases  admitted  a 
much  larger  proportion  recover,  though  relapses  not  unfre- 
quently  occur.  These  statistics  also  show  that  the  propor- 
tionate mortality  of  the  Insane  is  much  greater  than  the 
Sane,  though  it  is  not  as  clear  that  the  Insanity  itself, 
aside  fiom  the  causes  which,  while  producing  it,  injures 
the  constitution,  materially  shortens  life. 

We  have  thus  followed   Dr.  Tuke  through  his  part  of 
"the  volume  before  us,  and  must  reserve  till  another  num- 
ber a  review  of  Dr.   Bucknill's   part,  on   the  still  more 
deeply  interesting  subjects  of  the  Diagnosis,  Pathology,  and 
Treatment  of  the  Disease.  A.  Bi  P. 


(&)iitBthl  itprtment. 
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The  XashTllle  Medical  Journal,  and  Its  Strictures  upon  the  Report 

of  the  late  Committee  of  the  American  Assodatloa  on  Medical  UtenUiue. 

Our  friend  Dr.  Bowling,  of  the  above  journal,  after 
occupying  eight  pages  in  a  rambling  comico-serious  reply 
to  our  article  in  the  August  No.,  closes  by  saying: 

"After  the  explanation  of  Dr.  Palmer,  we  believe  he  intended  no 
wrong  to  Dr.  Campbell,  and  of  course  was  influenced  by  no  wrong  motive ; 
and  we  hope  and  believe  that,  with  equal  charity,  he  will  exonerate  us 
from  any  intention  willfully  to  misrepresent  him.  We  should  be  extremely 
sorry  for  any  occurrence  to  disturb  the  pleasant  harmony  of  our  relations." 

Taking  this  as  a  truthful  expression  of  his  views  and 
feelings,  as  we  have  no  doubt  it  is,  we  acknowledge  the 
retraction  as  satisfactory,  and  cheerfully  state  that  now,  as 
before  this  expression,  we  have  sufficient  charity  to  believe 
that  he  did  not  intend  willfully  to  misrepresent  us;  and  we 
fully  reciprocate  the  wish  that  nothing  may  disturb  the 
pleasant  harmony  of  our  relations. 

After  making  this  statement  in  all  sincerity,  Dr.  Bow- 
ling must  allow  us  to  present  from  our  stand -point  a  view 
of  some  of  the  other  portions  of  his  article  now  before  us. 
While  entertaining  not  the  least  bitterness  of  feeling,  we 
must  nevertheless  use  such  plainness  of  language  as  to  be 
distinctly  understood,  while,  like  Dr.  B.,  we  shall  endeavor 
not  "to  be  swerved  a  hair's  breath  from  the  air-line  of 
public  duty  by  any  consideration  of  private  friendship." 
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fle  commences  by  making  himself  merry  over  our  de- 
scription of  the  emotions  we  experienced  when  reading  his 
charges  of  unfairness,  etc.,  and  intimates,  by  telling  the 
old  familiar  story  of  Col.  Crockett,  that  we  were  "coming 
out  the  same  hole  we  went  in  at," — beginning  and  ending, 
as  we  did,  in  "surprise."  This,  we  think,  is  the  most 
amusing  part  of  his  article,  and  we  confess  the  awkward- 
ness of  our  language  gave  some  show  of  propriety  to  his 
criticism.  But,  we  must  inform  our  friend,  that,  after 
reading  over  his  last  article,  we  still  find  ourselves  not  out 
of  that  same  hole  of  "  surprise";  we  are,  in  fact,  as  deeply 
in  as  ever,  but  now,  without  the  surprise  being  mixed 
up  with  anything  like  indignation — it  is  associated  with 
feelings  more  nearly  akin  to  such  as  in  our  boyhood  we 
experienced  when  witnessing,  in  a  country  circus-ring,  some 
specimens  of  ground  and  lofty  tumbling.  We  intend  by 
this  no  offense.  Our  friend  likes  to  vary  his  more  serious 
labors  with  occasional  literary  antics;  and  we  confess  that, 
when  they  are  devoid  of  all  uncharitableness,  we  often 
enjoy  them.  We  should,  on  the  present  occasion,  let  them 
all  pass,  were  there  not  some  statements  interposed,  in- 
volving others  with  ourselves,  which  require  a  notice.  We 
have  been  particularly  unfortunate  in  not  pleasing  Dr. 
Bowling  as  a  member  of  committees  of  the  Association. 
He  refers  to  our  action  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Prize  Essays,  two  years  ago,  and  seems  to  charge  us  of 
evincing,  on  that  occasion,  sectionalism;  though  he  with- 
draws his  charge  in  the  late  case,  as  by  the  foregoing  quo- 
tation is  shown.  He  makes  inquiries  as  much  as  to  say, 
our  award  did  not  give  general  satisfaction  —  did  not  satisfy 
ourselves;  the  paper  had  failed  to  pass  a  former  commit- 
tee,— that  it  was  written  in  the  East,  and  mailed  in  the 
Northwest; — "And,  finally,"  he  inquires,  "did  not  the 
Chairman,  Dr.  Palmer,  acknowledge  that  this  trick  of 
mailing   the   paper  from  a  town  in  the   Northwest,  threw 
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him  off  his  guard  ?     And  if  this  be  true,  does  it  not  look 
slightly  sectioned  f" 

Now,  in  answer  to  these  questions,  we  have  simply  to 
say  that  the  package  containing  the  Essay  of  Dr.  Harts-. 
HORN  was  post-marked  as  coming  from  a  town  in  Ohio,  for 
what  reason  we  do  not  know — probably  to  conceal  from  the^ 
committee,  not  only  who  was  the  author,  but  where  he 
lived.  He  may  have  had  the  same  suspicions  of  sectional- 
ism as  seem  to  haunt  Dr.  B.  This  fact,  in  consequence  of 
some  remarks  made  on  the  subject  at  the  time,  was  men- 
tioned, in  private  conversation,  to  some  gentlemen;  but,  if 
it  is  meant  to  be  intimated  that  we,  at  any  time,  said 
that  if  it  had  been  known  by  the  Committee  that  the 
paper  came  from  Philadelphia,  or  any  other  place,  the 
same  award  would  not  have  been  made,  the  grossest  injus-^ 
tice  is  done  that  Committee.  The  duty,  in  this  case,  was 
not  performed  by  the  Chairman  alone.  He  had  colleagues 
who  were  able  and  willing  to  do  their  part.  There  were 
gentlemen  associated  with  him  whose  opinions  on  Physio- 
logical questions  are  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  highly  as 
those  of  any  others  in  the  land.  The  opinion  was  unani- 
mous in  favor  of  the  award  made.  Whether  the  Essay 
was  rejected  by  a  former  committee  or  not,  we  do  not 
know.  That  something  of  the  kind  was  said,  or  that  it 
was  represented  as  having  been  ^vritten  for  another  occa-^ 
sion,  we  indistinctly  remember;  and  we  also  indistinctly 
recollect  of  replying  that  we  had  no  means  of  knowing 
these  things,  especially  as  the  paper  had  a  western  post- 
mark, while  originating  in  the  east;  and  very  likely  said, 
we  were  not,  in  consequence,  on  our  guard;  but  we  cer- 
tainly did  not  suppose  that  years  afterwards  this  private, 
and,  as  we  think,  innocent  remark,  would  appear  in  a 
public  journal,  separated  from  its  connections,  and  out  of 
it  be  manufactured  a  charge  of  sectionalism  1  We  must 
repeat,  that  this  course  of  our  friend  surprises  us;  and  it 
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would  not  be  complimentary  to  him  to  say  that  it  was 
in  accordance  with  what  we  wonld  have  expected.  It 
is  due  to  ourself  and  the  truth,  to  declare,  that  this 
intimation  of  sectionalism  is  as  totally  unfounded  in  truth 
as  was  the  other.  We  speak  not  of  Dr.  B.'s  motives  or 
intentions — we  scarcely  think  he  means  seriously  to  charge 
us  with  an  offense  in  this  matter; — but  we  must  deny, 
let  insinuations  or  charges  come  from  whatever  source  they 
may,  that  we  have  ever,  in  any  of  our  public  professional 
acts,  been  governed  by  local  or  sectional  feelings. 

Hitherto,  in  this  and  our  former  article,  we  have 
avoided  any  expression  respecting  the  merits  of  Dr.  Camp- 
bell's papers.  It  is  not  denied  by  Dr.  B.  that  the  sum 
and  substance  of  them  have  been  published  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Association.  The  one-fifth  not  thus  pub- 
lished, as  we  understand  the  subject,  consists  of  corres- 
pondence, explanations,  etc.  The  great  matter  was  the 
Prize  Essay,  and  the  alleged  discovery  of  the  Excito- 
Secretory  System  of  Nerves.  Of  this,  we  have  expressed 
an  opinion  in  the  Peninsular  Journal,  months  ago,  and 
have  as  yet  seen  no  reason  to  change  that  opinion.  We 
are  quite  willing  to  await  the  sober  judgment  of  the  Pro- 
fession upon  this  subject,  at  home  and  abroad.  The  phy- 
siology of  the  nervous  system  is  undergoing,  at  the  present 
time,  a  thorough  eocperimental  investigation  by  Dr.  Brown- 
Sequard  and  others,  which  may  throw  new  light  upon 
other  theories  besides  those  of  Dr.  Campbell.  The  ulti- 
matum of  truth  has  not  yet  been  arrived  at  in  this 
matter. 

As  to  the  statement  of  Dr.  Bowling,  that  he  "neither 
knew  nor  cared  whether  Dr.  Eve's  work  on  Surgery  was 
mentioned  in  the  Report  or  not;  that  "his  (Dr.  E.'s)  fame 
needed  no  outside  props";  while  he  seemed  to  care  so  much 
about  the  paper  by  Dr.  Campbell  being  mentioned,  we  have 
little  to  say.     We  shall  not  attempt  to  decide  whether  Dr. 
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Bowling  is  indifferent  to  the  rights  of  his  colleague,  Dr. 
Eve,  or  whether  he  thinks  Dr.  Campbell  does  need  "out- 
side props/'  This  matter  the  three  gentlemen  must  settle 
among  themselves. 

After  setting  our  friend  right  on  one  other  subject,  we 
shall  close  this  already  too  long  article. 

Dr.  Bowling  says  we  have  classed  ourself  among  the 
Wise,  and  reads  us  a  long  homily  on  the  subject,  making 
a  too  familiar  use,  as  it  seems  to  the  correct  taste  of  a 
good  friend  and  a  venerable  man  at  our  elbow,  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures.  Our  language  which  affords  the  occasion 
for  this  display  of  wit  and  taste  is  as  follows  —  "It  was 
deemed  by  us,  and  by  others,  as  experienced  and  perhaps  as 
wise  as  the  Editor  of  the  Nashville  Medical  Joumai"  etc. 
Now,  however  an  astute  grammarian,  like  our  friend,  would 
construe  the  passage,  we  intended  to  have  the  words  "  ex- 
perienced "  and  "  wise "  refer  to  "  others,"  and  not  to 
"  us."  Had  we  presumed  to  suggest  that  our  humble  self 
was  perhaps  as  wise  as  the  Editor  of  the  Nashville  Jour^ 
nal,  we  should  doubtless  have  deserved  as  severe  a  casti- 
gation  as  he  attempts  to  give  us.  We  could  not  think  of 
comparing  our  wisdom  with  his  !  —  not  at  all ;  and  espe- 
cially after  reading  the  following  passage  from  his  last,  and 
finding  how  completely  all  our  statements  are  demolished, 
notwithstanding  the  acknowledgement  made  in  our  first 
quotation  from  him  in  this  article.     Just  hear  him  ! 

"The  beautiful  castellated  structure  in  which  the  Editor  of  the 
Peninsular,  in  his  reply  to  us,  circumvallated  himself,  and  which  he 
fondly  imagined  impregnable,  he  finds,  with  all  the  experience  and 
wisdom  of  the  architect,  is  at  last  but  a  human  product,  and  there- 
fore imperfect.  Short,  alas !  was  the  period  vouchsafed  to  him  during 
which  he  could  stand  on  tiptoe  upon  its  lofty  battlements,  and  proudly 
defy  its  besiegers.  The  fiery  breath  of  logic,  like  the  blast  of  the 
bugle  of  Joshua  dissolved  its  towering  arches  and  lofty  domes  into 
the  nothingness  of  ashes,  leaving  not  even  a  broken  column  to  point 
its  place." 
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We  are  no  longer  "on  tiptoe  upon  lofty  battlements," 
but,  on  the  contrary,  are  quite  in  dust  and  ashes,  and  will 
say  no  more.  "Not  even  a  broken  column"  is  left!  His 
"  fiery  breath  of  logic "  has  made  a  clean  sweep !  The 
long  blast  of  the  ram's  horn  has  done  the  work  —  more 
effectually,  even,  than  in  the  miracle  of  Jericho ;  for  in 
that  case  "the  walls  of  the  city"  only  "fell  down  flat,"  — 
in  this,  the  "towering  arches  and  lofty  domes"  are  all 
dUaolved  into  the  nothingness  of  ashes*' !!  Who  can  deny 
that  there  is  power  in  blowing  ? 

With  the  same  kindly  feeling  with  which  we  com- 
menced, we  now  take  leave  of  our  frank,  impulsive,  and, 
we  think,  really  kind-hearted  friend  ;  taking  the  liberty, 
however,  in  all  humility,  from  our  stand- point,  to  suggest 
to  him  a  little  more  carefulness  in  the  future  indulgence 
of  his  fancy.  A.  B.  P. 


A  Kew  Hospital. 

We  take  pleasure  in  noticing  that  the  efforts  of  our 
brethren  in  Buffalo  have  been  eminently  successful,  in  estab- 
lishing the  Buffalo  General  Hospital.  And,  in  this  connec- 
tion, we  would  remark  that  these  noble  charities  are  almost 
always  the  result  of  the  zeal  and  enterprise  of  medical 
men.  If  we  except  the  charities  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
there  is  hardly  a  Hospital  called  into  existence  which  has 
not  been  largely  indebted  to  the  efforts  of  medical  men, 
in  conception,  progress,  and  final  success. 

Our  brethren  of  Buffalo  have  been  persevering  indeed, 
and  are  now  rewarded  by  the  consciousness  of  having  accom- 
plished much  good.  Eleven  years  since,  they  succeeded  in 
organizing,  under  a  special  charter,  but  failed  in  obtaining 
an  appropriation  from  the  State;  consequently,  the  enter- 
prise was  unsuccessful.  The  next  year,  the  Hospital  of  the 
Sisters  of   Charity   commenced   its  useful    and   charitable 
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career.  This  institution,  for  a  time,  supplied  the  wants  of 
the  city;  but,  in  1854,  the  need  of  another  Hospital  called 
forth  another  effort.  Urged  on  by  the  medical  men,  a  board 
of  fifty  trustees,  with  Millard  Fillmore  at  its  head,  was 
organized.  This  stupenduous  Board  had  stupenduous  no- 
tions ;  8100,000  was  deemed  necessary  to  commence  opera- 
tions. Inability  to  obtain  such  a  sum  caused  another  failure. 
Still  not  disheartened,  our  brethren  labored  on.  Deeming 
the  former  committee  too  unwieldy,  they  obtained  the  in- 
terest of  nine  citizens  noted  for  activity  and  public  spirit. 
These  men  organized  December  12th,  1855,  solicited  and 
obtained  subscriptions  from  the  citizens  of  Buffalo  to  the 
amount  of  $20,000.  During  the  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1857,  they  obtained  an  appropriation  from  the  State 
of  $10,000.  On  the  26th  of  June  last,  the  fruit  of  their 
efforts  was  dedicated  to  the  relief  of  the  deserving  and  dis- 
abled poor,  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  The  wing  now 
erected  comprises  about  one  -  third  of  the  plan,  and  is  capable 
of  accommodating  one  hundred  patients.  Its  medical  staff  is 
composed  of  three  Attending  Surgeons  and  three  Attending 
Physicians,  with  a  like  number  of  Consulting  Physicians 
and  Surgeons. 

We  congratulate  the  Buffalo  Profession  on  the  success 
of  the  enterprize,  and  commend  it  for  the  part  it  has  borne 
in  the  matter. 

Brethren,  and  citizens  of  Detroit !  where  is  our  City 
Hospital  ?  That  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  is  productive 
of  much  good;  but  it  is  totally  inadequate  to  the  relief 
of  ally  in  the  time  of  prevailing  disease.  The  U.  S.  Marine 
Hospital  admits  sailors  only.  We  have  a  population  of 
about  80,000,  comprising  the  usual  proportion  of  destitute 
sick.  Every  physician  knows  (and  probably  physicians  only 
know)  how  very  many,  suffering  under  the  combined  influ- 
ences of  disease  and  absolute  poverty,  there  are  in  our 
very  midst,  to  whom  it  would   be  but  an  act  of  common 
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humanity  to  open  to  them  the  doors  of  an  undiscrimina- 
ting  Charity-Hospital.  Such  an  Hospital  the  City  of  De- 
troit needs !  Such  an  Hospital  the  State  of  Michigan 
needs  1  There  are  scattered  throughout  the  State  many 
cases  of  chronic  disease  which  can  not  be  properly  cared  for 
in  the  homes  of  the  poor,  and  in  the  absence  of  experi- 
enced nurses.  Many  instances  also  occur  which  require 
such  surgical  treatment  as  can  be  had  only  in  a  Hospital, 
except  at  great  expense.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
provide  for  these. 

There  are  only  three  [methods,  which  occur  to  our  mind, 
by  which  we  can,  under  our  Constitution,  organize  a  Hos- 
pitaL  Our  Constitution  prohibits  the  granting  of  any 
special  charter.  The  State,  however,  can  erect  and  con- 
trol a  State  Hospital  The  city  can  organize  an  Almshouse 
Hospital.  Individuals  can  organize  a  Medical  College  under 
the  Greneral  College  Law,  and,  for  the  purposes  of  afford- 
ing practical  instruction,  can  attach  thereto  accommodation 
for  the  care  of  the  sick.  Which  of  these  three  plans 
promises  the  greatest  success  ?  We  have  great  hopes  in 
the  City  Almshouse  plan,  but,  in  the  event  of  its  failure, 
the  last  plan  above  named  is  open  to  us.  But  no  plan 
will  work  alone.  Any  plan  requires  pushing;  it  must  be 
urged  on;  and  the  history  of  Hospitals  shows  that  the 
initial  steps  usually  are  taken  by  the  Medical  Profession. 
Brethren,  here  is  work  for  us.  Suffering  humanity  calls 
upon  us.  Let  us  not  shrink  from  the  task,  but,  however 
unpromising,  let  us  arouse  ourselves  and  go  to  the  good 
work  with  brave  hearts  and  clean  hands;  so  shall  success 
attend  us,  and  a  noble  charity  be  established.  G. 


S^tUtWii  ^rtitlts,  ^isttuts,  &t. 
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Br  Wm.  Hknrt  Guiimimo,  M.  D. 

Food  is  necessary  to  the  growth  and  development  of  plants  and  animals. 
Generation,  then,  is  not  merely  the  quickening  of  a  germ ;  it  requires  for 
its  success  a  supply  of  material,  to  he  appropriated  hy  the  germ  in  build* 
ing  up  its  proper  organization.  In  most  animals,  the  yolk  furnishes  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  nourishment,  usually  exhausted  before  the  young  animal 
has  reached  that  stage  of  development  at  which  he  can  use  the  ordi- 
nary food  of  his  race.  This  deficiency  of  the  yolk-food  is  supplied  in  vari- 
ous ways  in  the  various  classes  of  animals. 

Insects  furnish  to  their  young  very  little  yolk-food.  The  larva  is  very 
far  from  the  perfect  development  of  his  kind ;  but,  having  a  powerful  di- 
gestive apparatus,  and  finding  food  near,  he  eats,  and  thus  obtains  materi- 
als for  further  growth.  Having  done  this  he  becomes  a  pupa,  re-entering 
thus  the  embryotic  state,  and  there  completing  his  development,  comes 
forth  the  perfect  insect. 

We  have  said  that  he  finds  food  near.  This  may  occur  in  different 
ways.  The  silk-moth  lays  her  eggs  upon  the  mulberry  tree ;  the  larva  feeds 
upon  its  leaves.  He  eats  enormously,  sheds  his  skin  several  times,  attains 
at  length  his  full  growth,  spins  his  cocoon,  and  then  in  the  stillness  of  ap- 
parent death,  carries  on  those  further  changes,  for  which  ample  materials 
have  been  secured  during  the  larva  state. 

The  bee,  on  the  other  hand,  lays  up  in  cells  an  abundant  provision  for 
the  larva,  by  which  he  is  carried  through  his  later  transformations. 

Many  insects  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  water.  The  larva  there  finds 
himself  surrounded  by  smaller  organisms,  which  he  devours.  The  larva 
of  the  mosquito  is  an  example  of  this  mode  of  nutrition.  Having  passed 
through  the  necessary  changes,  he  leaves  the  water,  spreads  his  wings,  and 
thenceforth  lives  by  sucking  the  juices  of  plants  and  animals. 

In  the  frog,  the  yolk-food  is  very  small ;  and  the  tadpole,  a  little  fish- 
like animal,  swimming  by  means  of  fins,  breathing  by  means  of  branchiae, 
is  very  unlike  the  air-breathing,  four-legged,  leaping,  insect-catching  pa- 
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rents.  He  is  in  truth  s  reptOian  Isnrs ;  he  eats  largely,  and  grows  rapidly; 
without  becoming  torpid  and  inactive,  he  undergoes  great  changes  of 
structure,  fitting  him  for  his  future  mode  of  life. 

Many  birds  leave  the  egg  in  a  very  helpless  state ;  unable  to  walk  or 
fly,  they  are  dependent,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  on  parental  care. 
The  parents  supply  them  with  worms,  grubs,  insects,  etc.  Some  birds 
feed  their  young  by  vomiting  into  their  open  mouths  half-digested  food. 

The  gallinaceous  birds  here  deserve  especial  notice.  Many  of  them 
leave  the  egg  in  a  state  of  entire  independence  of  the  mother  for  food.  The 
yolk-food  has  in  these  cases  sufficed  for  the  entire  development  of  the  bird 
to  this  advanced  stage. 

The  eggs  of  insects  are  deposited  in  various  localities ;  some  left  on 
trees,  some  buried  in  the  earth,  some  dropped  in  the  water,  some  carefully 
deposited  in  cells.  There  is  one  other  mode  which  must  now  be  men- 
tioned. The  bot-fly  deposits  her  eggs  upon  the  legs  of  horses,  so  that  they 
may  be  licked  ofl^  and  thus  carried  into  the  stomach ;  there,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  heat  and  moisture,  they  are  quickly  hatched,  and  the  larva  being 
provided  with  hooks,  fixes  himself  firmly  to  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  in 
which  situation  he  lives  by  endosmosis.  Having  thus  accumulated  a  sufS- 
dent  amount  of  material  for  further  development,  he  lets  go,  and  is  carried 
along  with  the  refuse  food,  and  discharged  from  the  body  of  the  animal,  to 
undergo  his  further  transformations  in  a  diflerent  locality. 

Kow,  in  the  case  of  this  insect  there  is  a  striking  analogy  with  the 
second  stage  of  mammalian  development;  the  egg  leaves  the  ovary,  but  in- 
stead of  being  laid  upon  the  earth,  or  in  the  water,  a  warm  place  is  provi- 
ded for  it  in  the  midst  of  a  highly  vascular  oi^n.  Its  yolk-food  is  soon 
exhausted,  but  not  before  another  mode  of  supply  has  been  found.  It  has 
no  hooks,  with  which  to  fasten  itself  to  the  walls  of  its  new  abode,  but  it 
18  upheld  by  the  desidua,  until  other  arrangements  are  made.  The  vilous 
prolongations  of  the  chorion  increase  its  absorbing  surface ;  and  here  for 
Tarious  terms,  in  various  animals,  it  grows  by  endosmosis  from  the  moth- 
er's blood.  Various  modifications  of  this  process  are  found,  and  various 
degrees  of  development  are  thus  attained.  In  no  case,  however,  does  it 
proceed  so  far  as  in  the  gallinaceous  kinds;  no  one  of  the  mammalia  is  at 
birth  independent  of  the  mother  for  food. 

To  those  who  have  observed  the  various  domestic  animals,  this  differ- 
ence of  development  at  birth  is  familiar ;  the  cal(  the  colt,  the  pig,  the 
kitten,  the  rabbit,  the  rat,  are  well-known  instances.  But  we  have  not  yet 
reached  the  lowest  extreme  of  intra-uterine  development;  far  below, 
among  the  implacental  mammalia  (the  monotremata  and  the  marsupials), 
we  find  the  embryo  driven  forth  from  the  womb,  after  a  short  stay,  and 
rudely  and  perilously  (as  we  should  think),  transferred  to  a  new  abode,  and 
to  a  new  mode  of  nutrition.  We  have  spoken  of  the  tadpole  as  a  reptilian 
larva ;  here  we  may  fairly  say  that  we  have  found  one  among  the  mamma- 
lia.   This  embryo  has  just  one-thirtieth  of  the  adult  length,  and  five  bun- 
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dred  thousandths  (-00005)  of  the  usual  adult  weight.  These  proportions 
would  be  represented  by  a  human  embryo  2>^  inches  long,  and  weighing 
48  grains.  The  human  embryo  at  three  months  is  certainly  much  more 
developed  than  the  young  marsupial  at  birth.  And  having  now  done  with 
external  endosmosis,  he  must  drink  for  his  life.  The  nipple  does  not 
merely  conduct  the  milk  into  his  mouth,  but  forces  it  by  muscular  contrac- 
tion into  his  stomach,  deglutition  being  impossible  in  his  low  condition. 
As  in  his  previous  state,  the  mother's  blood  was  brought  into  contact  with 
the  absorbing  chorion,  so  now  is  the  mother's  milk,  without  any  effort  on 
his  part,  presented  to  the  absorbents  of  the  stomach.  In  view  of  his  ru- 
dimentary state,  a  wonderful  provision  has  been  made  whereby  he  still  re- 
ceives warmth  from  his  mother's  body ;  the  marsupial  sack  contains  and 
shelters  him.  Thus  cherished  and  nourished,  he  is  safely  carried  on  to  the 
independent  state. 

And  here  let  us  pause  and  look  at  this  marsupial  embryo,  that  we 
may  see  what  lactation  is.  He  has  advanced  about  one-fifth  of  the  way 
from  conception  to  the  independent  state ;  four-fifth.s  of  the  journey  are  yet 
before  him.  His  sole  reliance  now  is  on  his  n)other's  milk.  Not  only 
must  the  milk  do  for  him  what  it  does  for  other  animals,  but  it  must  per- 
form the  far  more  delicate  and  difficult  work  of  bringing  him  through  the 
intermediate  embryotic  condition.  Here,  then,  in  the  marsupial,  we  see 
lactation  in  its  highest  manifestation.  Here,  too,  we  see  plainly  that  it  is 
the  complement  of  ovarian  and  uterine  nutrition,  and  that  it  must^  there^ 
fore,  vary  in  extent  and  influence  inversely  with  the  sum  of  these. 

The  nutrition  of  the  germ,  until  it  has  reached  the  independent  state, 
is  thus  seen  to  be  carried  on  in  four  ways : — 

Ist.  Simply  as  in  the  chicken,  by  the  absorption  of  the  yolk-food. 

2d.  The  yolk-food  being  insufficient,  by  means  of  additional  nutriment  fur- 
nished by  the  parents,  as  among  the  greater  number  of  birds. 

8d.  The  yolk-food  being  very  small,  by  additional  nutriment  obtained  by 
the  larva  during  his  active  terra.  This  mode  we  have  foUnd  among 
reptiles  as  well  as  among  insects. 

4th.  The  yolk-food  being  very  small,  nutrition  is  carried*  on  by  two  addi- 
tional processes,  in  both  of  which  the  nutriment  \A  obtuofid'frdia 
the  body  of  the  mother: —  '   .    ' 

1.  By  intra-uterine  endosmosis. 

2.  By  lactation. 

These  four  modes  may  be  thus  indicated: — 

1st  The  ovarian. 

2d.   The  ovarian  and  parental. 

3d.   The  ovarian  and  larval. 

4th.  The  ovarian,  uterine,  and  mammary. 
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Lactation  is  confined  to  the  last  of  these  four  classes.  The  facts  rela- 
ting to  the  other  classes  have  been  presented,  that,  by  a  wider  induction, 
we  might  rise  to  a  higher  generalization,  and  view  lactation  as  it  appears 
to  the  general  physiologist.  We  could  not  otherwise  discern  the  exact  aim 
and  consequent  extent  and  limits  of  this  function,  confined  as  it  is  to  a  few 
of  the  higher  animals.  Its  object  is  now  seen  to  be  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  development  and  nutrition  commenced  in  the  ovary  and  continued  in 
the  womb.  We  find  it  varying  in  extent  and  influence  from  the  well- 
developed  ruminant  to  the  helpless,  unformed  embryo  of  the  marsupial 
tribes. 

What,  then,  is  lactation,  regarded  as  a  function  intimately  connected 
with  the  development  of  the  more  highly  organized  animals  ?  It  is  a  part 
of  the  great  process  of  generation,  occupying  from  one  to  four-fifths  of  the 
entire  period  during  which  the  quickened  germ  is  dependent  on  the  moth- 
er's body  for  nourishment.  During  its  continuance,  the  increase  in  weight 
is  from  threefold  to  five  hundred.  It  receives  the  foetus  in  the  condition 
4ind  at  the  stage  to  which  the  uterus  has  carried  him,  and  furnishes  the 
materials  necessary  for  his  further  growth  and  development 

But  this  is  not  all  that  lactation  does.  The  most  evident  peculiarity 
of  animal  existence  in  the  higher  classes  is  voluntary  motion  and  bodily 
activity.  These  demand  large  supplies  of  food.  All  movement  in  ani- 
mals involves  decomposition  of  the  structures.  To  repair  these  losses, 
food  is  needed  in  much  larger  quantity  than  for  the  mere  increase  of 
the  body.  The  ovarian  and  uterine  life  differs  but  little  from  vegetable 
existence.  But  when  the  young  animal  is  driven  forth  from  the  womb,  he 
enters  upon  a  career  of  movement  and  activity.  The  respiratory  moye- 
ments  must  take  place  at  birth,  and  gradually  the  voluntary  muscles  be- 
gin to  act^  and  tbis  action  continues  steadily  to  increase.  The  demand  for 
nutriment  is  then  much  greater,  during  the  period  of  lactation,  than  in  the 
previous  stage.  The  increase  of  the  body  is  positively  much  greater,  and 
the  wants  of  an  ever-growing  activity  greater  stiil. 

But  we  have  not  yet  told  all  that  lactation  docs.  In  the  higher  ani- 
mals, the  vital  heat  must  be  maintained  in  order  to  have  vigor  and  ac- 
tivity. The  temperature  of  the  body  must  not  fall  below  100®,  even  when 
the  external  temperature  is  150°  lower.  While  yet  in  the  womb,  the 
foetus  partook  of  the  mother^s  heat,  and  as  there  was  no  material 
increase  of  her  own  external  surface,  there  was  no  necessity  for  any 
serious  increase  in  the  actiyity  of  her  own  heat- evolving  functions.  But 
now  the  young  animal,  with  his  proportionally  immense  radiating  surface, 
is  placed  in  the  midst  of  very  dififerent  circumstances.  He  has  been  intro- 
duced, perhaps,  into  an  atmosphere  the  temperature  of  which  is  75°,  or 
25°  below  his  own  standard.  Perhaps,  on  leaving  the  womb,  he  finds 
liimself  floating  in  the  waters  of  the  frozen  ocean.  His  heat  must  now 
be  supplied  from  his  own  organization;  he  can  no  longer  depend  upon 
his  mother's  body  lor  warmth.     The  internal  combustion  began  with 
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his  first  breath.  In  order  to  its  continuance,  food  must  be  supplied, 
containing  oil,  that,  by  the  proper  chemical  union  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
air,  heat  may  be  evolved  sufficient  to  sustain  his  temperature.  Without 
this  fuel-food,  the  internal  combustion  will  decline,  the  temperature  of  the 
body  fall,  and  languor  and  death  must  follow. 

In  view  of  these  things,  we  may  now  say  what  lactation  is.  It 
is  the  function  by  which  food  is  supplied  to  the  new-bom  child:  food 
for  growth ;  food  for  development ;  food  to  repair  the  losses  caused  by 
vital  activity;  food  to  furnish  fuel  for  the  internal  combustion. 

As  a  food-supplying  function,  therefore,  it  is  the  most  efficient  in 
the  whole  course  of  the  generative  process.  No  such  demands  are  made 
by  the  foetus  on  the  mother^s  energies  during  the  previous  stages.  Mate- 
rials for  growth  are  almost  all  that  he  needs  until  birth.  But  from  this 
time  onward  until  able  to  use  the  ordinary  food  of  his  kind,  he  looks  to  the 
mother  for  that  nourishment  which  will  enable  him  to  maintain  his  tempe- 
rature, to  move,  and  to  act. 

The  organs  of  this  function  are  the  mammary  glands.  They  are 
found  under  many  varied  forms,  from  the  C83cal  follicles  of  the  omitho- 
rhynchus  to  the  elaborate  and  complex  mamma  of  the  higher  animals. 

These  organs  have  an  intermittent  functional  activity.  It  does  not 
at  first  commence  until  the  termination  of  the  previous  stages  of  the 
generative  process.  It  continues  until  its  work  is  finished,  or  until  an- 
other generative  process  begins. 

The  product  of  this  mammary  secretion  is  milk.  Let  us  examine 
its  physical  and  chemical  qualities,  that  we  may  see  its  fitness  to  perform 
the  great  work  of  nutrition. 

First,  it  is  liquid,  and  can  therefore  be  drawn  from  the  gland  in 
such  quantity  as  is  needed  at  the  time.  Its  liquidity  is  indispensable,  too, 
that  it  may  be  received  by  the  young  animal,  and  swallowed.  In  some 
animals,  it  must,  in  addition,  be  injected  by  muscular  contractions  into 
the  stomach  of  the  young. 

Second,  its  temperature  is  that  of  the  body  of  the  mother,  and  con- 
sequently it  has  no  chilling  influence  upon  the  stomach  of  the  child. 

Nor  are  its  intimate  structure  and  chemical  constitution  less  suited 
to  the  wants  of  the  young  animal.  Of  these  wants,  the  first  in  order  of 
time  is  warmth.  The  radiation  from  its  relatively  extensive  surfiioe 
would  soon  lead  to  fatal  results  were  there  not  a  constant  evolution  of 
heat  within.  The  milk  supplies  this  fuel-food  in  such  abundance  that 
it  is  not  usually  all  consumed.  Accumulations  of  fat,  the  indices  of 
this  excess  above  the  immediate  wants  of  the  young  animal,  commonly 
take  place.  His  genial  warmth  and  vital  activity  indicate  the  same 
sufficiency.  Accurate  observation  shows  that  the  temperature  of  the 
blood  is  fully  maintained. 

The  next  want  of  the  young  animal  is  material  for  growth  and  de- 
velopment    This  material,  needed  fVom  the  moment  of  impregnation. 
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has    been   previously  derived  first  from    the  yolk-food,  and  afterwards 
from  the  mother's  blood.     It  is  evident  that  the  yolk-food  of  the  chicken 
must  contain  all   the  elements  necessary  for   the  formation  of  the  body 
of  the  bird;  the  germ,  inclosed  in  the  shell,  being  precluded   from  all 
possibility  of  gaining  any  other  supply.     The  blood  of  the  mother  con- 
tains all  the  elements  of  her  own   body,  and   consequently  all   existing 
in  the  body  of  the  child,  and  required  for  its  growth  and  development. 
The  embryo  is  thus  placed,  during  the  intra-uterine  period,  in  close  and 
constant  relation  with  a  liquid  rich   in   all   the  elements  of  its  own  or- 
ganization.    These  elements  are  at  least  sixteen  in  number,  viz.,  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  carbon,  azote,  chlorine,  iodine,  fluorine,  sulphur,   phosphorus, 
silicon,  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  magnesium,  iron,  and  manganese.   But 
not  only  are  the  elements  there,  but  the  organic  combinations,  too,  such  a^ 
the  foetus  requires:  albumen,  globulin,  fibrin,  hacmatin,  margarin,  olein, 
lecithin,   cholesterin,  serolin,  chlorides   of  sodium  and  potassium,   phos- 
phates of  lime,  magnesia,  potassa,  soda,  iron,  and  manganese,  fluoride  of 
calcium,  and  other  most  useful  combinations.     Thus  placed  in  the  midst 
of  such  supplies,  the  foetus  may  well  appropriate  all  the  materials  that 
he  needs.     But  the  time  comes  at  length  for  a  great  change — the  foetus 
must   be  driven  forth,  and   his   contact  with   his   mother's  blood  ceases 
from  that  hour.     And  yet  his   organization   is  incomplete;  his  structure 
is  by  no  means  finished.     Let  us  turn  to  the  case  of  the  young  marsu- 
pial, where  the   placenta  did  not  exist,  and  where   this  uterine  endos- 
mosis  has  lasted  only  a  few  days.     This  rudimentary  embryo,  now  in 
the  marsupial  sack,  can  no  more  dispense  with  the  sixteen  elements  of 
his  body  than  can   the  foetuses  of  other  animals  during  the  latter  part 
of  their   intra-uterine   abode.     The   Mood  of  the    mother  has  done  but 
little  for  him;  her  milk  must  do  the  rest,  and,  constituted  as  it  is  by 
Divine  wisdom  to  suit  his  need,  the  young  marsupial  in  all  his  feeble- 
ness  is  safe.     No  element  of  his   body   is   wanting   in  this   wonderfu 
secretion,  and  forced  as  it  i.s  by  muscular  contraction  into  his  stomach, 
rich  in  all   the   materials  of  growth,  his  progress  is  rapid  to  the  inde- 
pendent condition.      Thus,  then,  from  the   necessities   of  the   marsupial 
we  might  infer  the   general  composition  of  milk.      But  the  facts  ascer- 
tained by   chemical    analysis   far   transcend   all    our   conceptions    thus 
acquired.     Not  only  do  we  find  all  the  elements,  but  many  of  them  in 
the  same  combinations  as  in  the  body  and  blood  of  the  child.      Four 
protein  compounds,  containing  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  azote,  and  sul- 
phur, several  oils,  and  more  than  ten  mineral   salts,  enter  into  its  com- 
position.     And  what  is  more  remarkable  still,  one  of  these  salts  (phos- 
phate of  lime)  is   found   in    such   combination  with  these  protein  com- 
pounds, that  though  itself  insoluble,  it  may  be  readily  absorbed.     This 
union   of   phosphate   of   lime   in    large   proportions   w^ith    casein,    with 
albumen,    and  with    alburainose,    is    one    of   the    most    important    and 
interesting  facts  in  relation  to  the  composition  of  milk.     Indispensable 
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as  it  is  in  the  formation  of  teeth  and  bone,  it  is  thus,  notwithstanding 
its  insolubility,  freely  introduced  into  the  system  in  an  available  form. 

We  have  referred  to  the  butter  as  fuel-food.  In  cow's  milk  the 
butter  consists  of  ten  oily  substances :  olein,  butyrin,  caproin,  caprylin, 
caprin,  myristicin,  palmitin,  stearin,  butin,  and  lecithin.  In  the  actual 
state  of  chemical  knowledge,  it  is  impossible  to  state  the  precise  use  of 
these  several  oils.  Whether  they  result  from  the  original  differences  in 
the  articles  of  food,  but  subserve  the  same  purpose  in  the  body,  or 
whether  they  are  there  with  reference  to  distinct  and  peculiar  wants  of 
the  young  animal  is  not  known.  Being  deficient  in  azote,  they  do  not 
probably  contribute  directly  to  the  formation  of  the  azotized  tissues. 

One   of  these  oily  substances,  however,  deserves  and  must  receive 
more  careful  consideration.     It  has   long  been  known  that  the  nervous 
system  has  a  peculiar  constituent,  a  phosphorized  oil.     Its  origin  in  the 
young  animal  has  been  discovered  by  Gobley,  who  found  it  in  the  yolk. 
So  largely  does   it   enter   into   this  that  it  has  been  named  lecithin.     It 
has  been  found  in  human  blood  in  the  proportion  of  five  ten  thousandths; 
in  the  blood  of  pregnant  women  ninety  ten -thousandths  have  been  found, 
and  in  the  blood  of  the   umbilical  artery  seventy-five  ten-thousandths, 
This  oil  being  the  special  constituent  of  the  nervous  system,  is  furnished 
by  the  blood  for  the   functional  use  of  the  system  and  for  its  growth. 
It  would  therefore  soon  be  exhausted  unless  a  supply  from  without  were 
obtained.     In  the  event  of  such  a  failure,  the  most  serious  consequences 
might  be  expected.     Not  only  would  the  nervous  system  cease  to  grow, 
and  thus  lose  its  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  but  its  activity  would 
decline,  and  consequently  the  energy  of  all  the  functions.     With  a  failure 
of  nerve-force  would  coincide  a  failure  of  circulation,  of  heat,  of  digestion, 
of  absorption,  and  of  secretion.     Indeed,  every  vital  process  would  suffer 
from  the  deficiency  of  this  energizing  agent.     And  the  evil  would  go  on 
increasing.     A  weakened  digestion  would  lead  to  a  still  further  diminu- 
tion of  the  already  deficient  energy,  and  thus  by  mutually  depressing 
interactions,  the  decline  would  continue  until  the  termination  of  life  from 
inanition.* 

♦  Conditions  of  Calorijication.— What  are  these  conditions?  They  are  :  1st.  Good 
air,  i.  t.  air  containing  a  due  proportloa  of  oxygen.  2d.  Good  blood,  i.  e.  blood  contain- 
ing a  BuflHoiency  of  combastlble  material.  8d.  A  sulHolency  of  good  air  In  the  palroo- 
nary  colls.  4th.  A  saffioiency  of  good  blood  in  the  pulmonary  oaptllaries.  Thrae  four 
eonditions  are  indispensable  to  full  calorification.  If  the  air  be  deficient  in  oxygen,  or 
be  introduced  in  too  small  quantity,  it  will  bo  in  vnin  that  the  other  two  conditions 
exist.  And  if  there  be  not  enough  of  fstty  matter  in  the  blood,  nor  a  sufficient  impul- 
sion from  the  heart,  the  former  conditions  will  be  of  no  value.  Two  of  those  eonditions 
are  chemical,  relating  to  the  composition  of  the  air  and  of  the  blood ;  the  other  two 
are  mechanical,  relating  to  the  performance  of  the  respiratory  and  circulatory  acts. 
These  last  are  under  the  Influence  of  the  nervous  system,  and  will  vary  with  the  nervous 
energy. 

If  then,  heat  Is  to  be  evolved  In  aoffioient  quantity,  we  must  have  not  only  enough 
oxygen  in  the  air,  and  enough  oil  in  the  blood,  but  we  must  have  a  supply  of  nervous 
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But  these  serious  and  fatal  results  can  not  occur  in  a  case  of  normal 
lactation.  The  needed  lecithin  is  furnished  by  the  milk  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  supply  all  the  demands  of  the  system.  In  cow^s  milk  the  lec- 
ithin forms  three  thousandths  of  the  whole.  A  calf  obtains  from  twenty 
pounds  of  milk  (his  usual  daily  allowance)  about  one  ounce.  An  infant 
three  months  old  receives  about  forty-six  grains  daily,  or  two  pounds  in 
the  first  year.  This  amount,  when  compared  with  the  quantity  existing 
in  the  nervous  system,  is  very  great.  We  see  then  that  it  must  be  for 
the  most  part  expended  in  nervous  action,  not  in  the  growth  of  the 
nervous  system.  And  who  that  knows  the  almost  incessant  activity  of 
young  animals  (when  awake),  can  wonder  at  this  large  consumption  ? 

The  uses  of  the  butter  are  thus  seen  to  be:  lo  supply  fuel  for  the 
internal  combustion,  to  furnish  oil  for  the  tisw<ucs  of  the  body,  and  to 
supply  the  special  constituent  of  the  nervous  system  to  be  employed  in 
its  growth  and  activity. 

So  much  uncertainty  still  rests  upon  the  uses  of  the  sugar  in  the 
milk,  that  we  leave  that  matter  untouched  in  this  paper.  It  was  once 
8uppo.sed  to  be  merely  fuel;  but  the  tendency  of  physiological  research 
is  to  assign  to  it  other  important  uses. 

The  butter  and  sugar  contain  no  azote,  and  are  therefore  ill-adapted 
to  the  development  of  the  tissues  of  the  body,  which  contain  so  much 
of  this  element.  It  is  not  known  that  the  bodies  of  animals  have 
power  to  transform  an  unazotized  into  an  azotizcd  compound.  In  the 
present  state  of  chemical  knowledge  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  azotized 
combinations  must  of  necessity  exist  in  the  food  of  animals.  In  milk, 
they  form  from  one  and  a  half  to  five  per  cent,  of  the  whole — or  from 
thirteen  to  thirty-three  per  cent,  of  the  solid  portion.  This  statement 
is  made  here  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that   milk  is  not  the   weak 

power  to  indnce  free  respiration  by  means  of  muscular  action,  and  strong  contractioni 
of  the  heart,  that  the  blood  may  bo  forced  rapidly  and  readily  through  the  capillaries  of 
the  lungs.  With  full  rcaplratioa  and  active  circulation,  a  sufficiency  of  oxygen  will  be 
mingled  with  the  blood  to  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  oalorio.  With  deficient  nerv- 
ous power,  this  vigorous  action  of  the  muscles  of  respiration  and  circulation  is  impossi- 
ble.  All  pathological  observation  settles  this  point.  It  is  a  wonderful  fact,  that  batter 
contains  not  only  the  fuel,  but  the  material  necessary  for  its  proper  combustion.  It  Is 
thus  a  self-regulating  article.  Is  the  supply  of  fuel  small,  the  consuming  power  is  pro« 
portionally  reduced.  With  an  increase  of  the  consuming  power,  coincides  a  proportional 
increase  of  the  material  to  be  consumed. 

From  these  facts  we  may  readily  understand  how  a  child  may  bo  fat  and  yet  be 
deficient  in  strength  and  in  vital  heat.  Btarch-fed  children  are  often  fat,  and  yet  are 
languid  and  weak.  The  starch  has  been  digested,  but  as  it  contained  no  azote,  it  could 
not  nourish  the  tissues  of  the  body ;  having  no  phosphorus,  it  could  not  supply  the 
wants  of  the  nervous  system.  It  has  thus  failed  to  produce  heat  or  general  energy.  Not 
to  with  batter.  The  lecithin  excites  the  nervous  system  to  efficient  action,  and  all  the 
ftmetions  feel  its  influence.  And  thus  the  butt(>r-fed  child  is  often  less  fat  than  one  fed 
on  starch.    But  in  all  that  constitutes  bodily  well-being,  he  Is  fur  in  advance. 

To  promote  calorification,  there  is  no  equal  to  butter  among  the  articles  of  food 
-usually  given  to  Infants.    It  is  probable  that  no  substltate  for  it  will  ever  be  found. 
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food  that  many  suppose.  Adults  among  nomadic  tribes  depend  upon  it 
to  a  great  extent,  and  find  it  a  strengthening  diet.  The  vigor  and 
rapid  development  of  young  aiiimals  bear  witness  to  the  same  truth. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  under  no  conditions  of  life  is  there 
so  rapid  and  healthful  increase  as  during  the  season  when  milk  is  the 
sole  article  of  food. 

The  duration  of  this  function  varies  greatly  in  different  animals. 
In  some  of  the  marsupials  it  lasts  four  times  as  long  as  the  term  of 
gestation;  in  the  ruminants  only  two-thirds  as  long  as  gestation.  Thus 
compared,  lactation  Is  in  the  former  as  twelve,  while  in  the  latter  it  is 
as  two.  It  is  thus  six  times  as  long  relatively.  And  this  difference 
should  not  surprise  us  when  we  consider  the  different  stages  of  devel- 
opment at  which  lactation  commences  in  the  two  classes. 

The  nature  of  the  usual  food  of  the  animal  has  doubtless  an  influ- 
ence on  the  normal  duration  of  this  function.  Where  this  food  ig 
difficult  of  digestion,  the  young  animal  must  attain  more  general  vigor 
before  he  can  be  safely  weaned.  The  carniverous  and  insectiverous 
animals  may  therefore  be  weaned  at  a  relatively  earlier  age  than  those 
using  more  refractory  food. 

\To  be  Concluded  in  the  November  No.] 
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By  A.  Saobr,  M.D. 

NOTE  RELATIVE  TO  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  LIGHT  UPON  ANIMAI^.     By  J 
Bbclard. 

The  action  of  light  upon  the  phenomena  of  vegetable  life  has  for 
a  long  time  attracted  the  attention  of  observers.  The  labors  of  Ingen- 
HOURz,  of  Sennebieu,  of  Decandolle,  of  Carradori,  of  Knight,  of  Payer, 
of  MucAiRE,  etc.,  have  demonstrated  that  the  luminous  solar  rays  exert 
upon  the  respiration,  the  absorption,  and  the  exhalation  of  plants  and 
consequently  upon  their  general  or  local  nutrition,  as  well  as  upon  the 
direction  of  the  stems  and  other  parts  of  plants,  a  very  manifest  in- 
fluence. But  in  what  relates  to  the  influence  of  light  upon  animal  or- 
ganization, science  is  much  less  advanced  The  experiments  of  W.  Ed- 
wards upon  the  development  of  the  eggs  of  frogs  and  the  metamor- 
phosis of  tadpoles  (which,  according  to  his  researches,  do  not  take  place 
at  all  in  the  darkness,  but  only  in  daylight);  the  labors  of  Morren 
upon  the  development  of  animalcules  in  stagnant  waters ;  lastly  tho8& 
of  MoLESCHOTT  (which  demonstrate  that  the  respiration  of  frogs,  as  mea- 
sured by  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  eliminated,  is  much  greater  in 
light  than  in  darkness),  these  are  about  all  the  positive  data  that  phy- 
siological science  possesses  upon  this  subject. 
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During  the  past  four  years  we  have  undertaken,  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  a  series  of  experiments  relative  to  the  in- 
fluence of  white  light,  and  also  that  of  the  colored  rays  of  the  spectmm 
(which  latter  have  not  hitherto  been  studied),  upon  the  principal  func- 
tions of  nutrition.  The  object  of  the  present  note  is  to  present  in  a 
concise  form  some  of  the  more  important  results  of  those  experiments. 

The  nutrition  and  development  of  animals  that  have  neither  lungs 
nor  branchisB,  and  which  respire  by  the  skin,  appear  to  experience  very 
remarkable  modifications  under  the  influence  of  the  diverse  colored  rays 
of  the  spectrum. 

Eggs  of  the  flesh  fly  (Musca  carnaria^  Linn.)  taken  from  the  same 
group,  and  placed  at  the  same  time  under  bell-glasses  differently  colored, 
all  gave  origin  to  larvcs.  But  if  these  are  observed  after  four  or  five 
days,  the  development  is  found  to  be  quite  different  in  degree.  The 
larves  most  developed  correspond  to  the  blue  and  violet  rays.  Those 
batched  under  the  gr^en  rays  are  the  least  developed.  The  develop- 
ment-influence of  the  divers  colored  rays  will  be  represented  by  the 
following  descending  series,  viz,  Violet,  Blue,  Red,  Yellow  -  White,  Green. 
The  larves  developed  in  the  violet  rays  were  more  than  three  times  as 
large,  length  and  thickness  compared,  as  those  which  were  developed 
under  the  green  rays. 

From  this  first  result  we  were  led  to  examine  the  function  of  re- 
spiration, which,  while  it  best  exhibits  the  quantity  of  organic  metamor- 
phosis, allows  the  results  to  be  easily  collected  and  measured.  A  long 
series  of  experiments  upon  birds  has  shown  us  that  the  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  formed  in  a  given  time  is  not  sensibly  affected  by  the  differ- 
ently colored  bell-glasses  under  which  they  were  placed.  The  same  is 
true  of  small  mammals,  such  as  the  bat.  The  surface  in  both  classes 
being  covered,  light  can  not  impress  the  dorinal  surface.  Regnault  and 
Reiset  moreover  have  shown  that  gaseous  exchange  is  in  these  animals 
reduced  nearly  to  a  nullity. 

When  we  examine  the  influence  of  the  different  colored  rays  of  the 
solar  spectrum  upon  frogs  in  which,  from  the  nudity  of  the  skin,  cutane- 
ous respiration  is  energetic,  we  may  ascertain  facts  that  are  quite  re- 
markable. Our  own  experiments  in  that  direction  have  yet  been  limited 
to  the  influence  of  the  green  and  red  rays.  In  the  former,  equal  weights 
being  compared,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  much  greater  than  in 
the  latter.  The  difference  exceeds  one -half  in  some  cases,  generally 
however  it  is  about  one -third  or  one -fourth. 

In  this  result,  the  skin  itself,  and  quite  probably  the  color  of  the 
surface,  exerts  a  marked  and  determining  influence.  If  the  skin  be  re- 
moved, and  the  experiment  repeated  under  the  same  circumsta.nccs,  the 
result  obtained  will  be  changed;  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  tho 
red  bell-glass  will  be  greater  than  that  in  the  green. 

The  influence  of  the  colored  rays  of  the  spectrum  upon  the  propor- 
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tions  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  in  a  given  time,  is  continued  for  some 
time  after  death,  indeed  until  putrefaction  commences,  or  until  cadaveric 
rigidity  ceases.  Hence,  fresh  meat  from  the  shamble,  taken  a  day  or 
two  after  the  death  of  the  animal,  and  when  cadaveric  rigidity  has 
ceased,  yields,  for  equal  weights,  the  same  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
when  simultaneously  placed  under  the  different  colored  ra)'s. 

A  few  experiments  upon  the  cutaneous  exhalation  of  vapor  show 
that  (temperature  and  weight  being  equal)  frogs  lose  from  one -half  to 
one -third  less  water  in  darkness  than  when  submitted  to  white  light. 
Between  the  influence  of  the  violet  ray  and  white  light  no  appreciable 
difference  exists  in  the  quantity  of  water  exhaled  in  a  given  period  of 
time. 

[Comptea  Rendua,  March,  1868. 


U.  CHAVEAU  ON  VASCULAR  MUKMURa. 

Session  Sd  May. — M.  A.  Chateau  presented  to  the  Academy  an  ab- 
stract of  a  memoir  entitled  "  Mechanism  and  General  Theory  of  Vascular 
Murmurs,  deduced  from  experiments  *' ;  of  which  the  following  are  the 
principal  conclusions : 

*' Vascular  murmurs  are  purely  physical  phenomena,  that  is  to  say 
sounds,  subject  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  acoustics.  Presenting  the  same 
essential  phenomena,  notwithstanding  numerous  shades  of  difference,  they 
can  justly  be  attributed  to  but  one  essential  cause,  and  that  of  a  mechani- 
cal nature. 

"  That  cause  does  not  depend  directly  upon  the  quality  or  the  quantity 
of  blood  circulating  in  the  vessels,  and,  consequently,  not  upon  the  tension 
or  relaxation  of  the  vascular  parictics.  Moreover,  it  docs  not  reside  in  the 
asperities  of  the  internal  surface,  when  not  connected  with  a  modification 
of  the  calibre  of  the  vessels. 

"  When  a  dilitation  exists  in  the  calibre  of  a  vessel,  a  murmur  may  be 
produced  when  the  blood  arrives  at  the  dilated  part. 

**  A  contraction,  more  or  less  extensive,  in  the  course  of  a  vessel,  may 
also  be  accompanied  with  a  vascular  murmur,  but  this  murmur  is  not  pro- 
duced either  by  the  passage  of  the  blood  into,  nor  through,  the  contracted 
part  of  the  vessel.  It  is  only  on  the  passage  of  the  blood  from  the  con- 
tracted portion  to  the  part  beyond  it  that  the  murmur  occurs,  and  as  this 
part  of  the  vessel,  in  a  normal  condition,  is  regularly  dilated,  it  follows 
that  an  essential  condition  of  its  production  is  the  passage  of  the  blood 
into  a  dilated  portion  of  the  vascular  system. 

"Two  conditions  are  necessary  to  their  production,  viz.,  1st,  That  the 
difference  between  the  contracted  and  dilated  portions  of  the  vessel,  whe- 
ther this  be  absolute  or  merely  relative,  should  be  quite  decided ;  2d,  That 
the  transit  of  the  blood  through  these  parts  should  take  place  with  con- 
siderable force. 
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"  As  in  the  case  of  all  other  sounds,  molecular  vibrations  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  immediate  cause  of  these  vascular  murmurs.  But,  how  and 
whence  do  these  vibrations  arise?  Observation  proves  that  when  blood 
passes  with  considerable  force  from  a  contracted  to  a  relatively  dilated  part, 
it  produces  a  central  current  through  the  blood  contained  in  the  dilated 
portion.  Now,  we  know,  since  the  beautiful  researches  of  Savart,  that 
every  current  of  fluid  produces  vibrations  that  may  be  sufficient  to  produce 
a  sound,  and  also  agitate  the  orifice  whence  the  current  flows.  In  these 
cases,  the  vibrations  of  the  intravascular  current  and  the  orifice  of  flow  are 
clearly  perceived  by  the  finger,  cither  in  the  interior  of  the  dilitation  or  on 
its  surface.  These  vibrations  give  rise  to  the  phenomenon  known  as  the 
arterial  thrill,  which  is  so  intimately  allied  to  vascular  murmur  that  they 
may  be  said  not  to  exist  independently  of  each  other.  Like  the  murmur 
also,  the  maximum  intensity  of  the  thrill  is  perceived  in  the  course  of  the 
current  in  the  dilated  part.  It  is  propagated  in  all  directions,  but  with 
characters  too  variable,  in  particular  cases,  to  admit  of  discussion  in  an 
essay  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  general  doctrines  alone." 
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BENDING  AND  PARTIAL  FRACTURES  OF  LONO  BONES  IN  YOUNG  SUB- 
JECTS. 

Some  nine  months  since,  Prof.  Hamilton  published  in  the  N.  Y,  Jour- 
nnl  a  paper  upon  the  above  subject.  His  observations  were  founded  upon 
experiments  made  upon  the  legs  of  chickens,  and  references  also  to  cases 
in  surgical  practice.  His  experiments  showed  that  the  long  bones  of 
chickens  may  be  bent  to  an  angle  of  25^,  and  immediately  regain  the 
straight  form,  dissection  showing  no  lesion  in  the  bone.  Inference:  The 
same  may  also  occur  in  the  bones  of  infants. 

In  practice.  Dr.  H.  has  seen  fracture  of  one  of  the  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm and  bending  of  the  other. 

Of  partial  fractures,  Dr.  H.  remarks  that  he  has  observed  seventeen  of 
the  clavicle,  and  thirteen  of  the  radius  or  ulna.  Of  the  seventeen  cases  of 
the  clavicle,  four  only  were  attended  by  immediate  spontaneous  restoration 
of  form.  No  examples  of  this  latter  peculiarity  occurred  among  the  par- 
tial fractures  of  radius  or  ulna. 

It  is  now  about  a  year  since  we  observed  an  example  of  bending  of 
both  radius  and  ulna.  The  bones  were  abruptly  bent  at  an  angle  80'^  from 
a  right  line.  We  saw  the  case  within  ten  minutes  from  the  occurence  of 
the  accident.  There  was  perfect  freedom  from  swelhng,  so  that  a  minute 
inspection  of  the  bones  was  had.  Smoothness  of  outline,  immobility,  and 
consequent  absence  of  crepitus  characterized  the  case.    The  bones,  how- 
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ever,  fractured  with  an  audible  snap,  on  an  attempt  to  restore  them  to  the 
straight  form. 

We  think  that  in  all  cases  we  should  prefer  to  incur  the  risk  of  frac- 
ture, rather  than  trust  to  the  spontaneous  gradual  restoration  of  form, 
which  generally  follows  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  In  the  dissections 
made  by  Dr.  H.  a  few  days  subsequent  to  the  fracture,  he  found  an  en- 
sheathing  callus  partially  surrounding  the  bone,  but  absent  upon  the  side 
where  the  solution  of  structure  was  effected. 


REMOVAL  OF  AN  OVARIAN  TUMOR. 

In  the  July  No.  of  the  North  American  Medico- Chirurgieal  Beview^ 
John  L.  Atlee,  M.  D.,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.  (who  by  the  way  was  among 
the  pioneers  in  the  operation  of  Ovariotomy,  and  has  had  much  ex- 
perience in  such  cases),  gives  an  account  of  the  successful  **  Removal 
of  an  Ovarian  Tumor,"  in  which  the  Ecraseur  was  used.  The  patient 
was  an  old  lady,  aged  sixty,  who  had  long  been  married,  but  had 
never  borne  children, — her  menstruation  having  for  the  most  part 
been  painful  and  profuse.  Her  health  for  the  latter  period  of  her 
life  had  been  pretty  good,    and   her  constitution   was  fair. 

After  several  tappings,  and  the  drawing  off  of  considerable  quan- 
tities of  a  highly  albuminous  fluid,  the  difficulty  being  diagnosed  as 
a  Multilocular  Tumor  of  the  left  Ovary,  on  the  23d  of  March  Dr. 
Atlee  proceeded  to  operate  for  its  removal, — the  day  preceding  the 
bowels  having  been  freely  evacuated,  followed  by  the  repeated  admin- 
istration of  opium  to  keep  them  quiet,  the  patient  in  the  mean  time 
having  been  restricted   to   cold  water. 

The  temperature  of  the  room  was  raised  to  80*^  F.,  and  was 
steadily  maintained  at  that  point  for  several  subsequent  days.  The 
bladder  was  evacuated,  a  mixture  of  ether  and  chloroform  was  ad- 
ministered, an  incision  made  from  an  inch  below  the  umbilicus  to 
two  inches  above  the  pubis,  the  fascia  and  peritoneum  successfully 
divided  upon  the  director,  the  tumor  exposed,  the  larger  cysts  eva- 
cuated by  the  trochar,  the  adhesions,  which  were  but  moderate,  more 
carefully  broken  up,  and  the  tumor  found  so  large  that  the  incision 
had  to  be  extended  an  inch  in  each  direction,  in  order  to  draw  it 
out  The  pedicle  was  found  to  be  an  inch  long,  four  inches  broad, 
and  highly  vascular;  the  Ecraseur  was  applied  near  the  tumor,  care 
was  taken  not  to  allow  the  colon  to  be  drawn  towards  the  chain, 
the  lever  was  turned  for  half  a  minute,  and  a  rest  allowed  of  half 
a  minute,  when  it  was  removed  for  the  same  time,  six  and  a  half 
minutes  being  thus  required  to  secure  it  entirely.  The  cut  or  torn 
surface  of  the  pedicle  was  sponged  and  examined,  no  hssmorrhage 
occurred,  not  even  oozing;  the  external  wound  was  brought  together 
by  Silver  Sutures^  supported  by  adhesive  strips,  a  compress,  and  flan- 
nel bandages,  and  the  patient  was  put  to  bed 
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Little  pain  was  experienced,  the  pulse  was  but  slightly  affected, 
ranging  about  90;  there  was  no  nausea  or  vomiting  then  or  subse- 
quently; opiates  were  continued,  cold  water  and  ice  allowed,  the  blad* 
der  emptied  with  catheter,  very  little  discharge  from  the  wound  oc- 
curred, no  redness  around  the  silver  sutures.  They  were  removed  on 
the  seventh  day,  when  the  patient  sat  up  out  of  bed,  a  better  diet 
was  allowed,   and  she  progressed  on  to  a  speedy  cure. 

The  bowels  were  moved  on  the  ninth  day  by  castor  oil ;  on 
the  fourteenth  day  she  rode  half  a  mile,  and  has  remained  perfectly 
well 

This  is  certainly  a  most  favorable  case,  and  shows,  so  far  as 
one  case  can,  the  advantages  of  the  Ecrascur,  thus  avoiding  a  liga- 
ture involving  the  peritoneum ;  and  it  also  shows  the  advantages  of 
the  Silver  Sutures,  the  high  temperature  of  the  patienfs  room,  and 
the  use  of  opiates. 

The  world  does  move  —  improvements  in  surgery  at  least  are  go- 
ing on. 

The  proper  use  of  chloroform  and  ether,  of  the  Ecraseur,  of  the 
Silver  Sutures,  of  a  uniform  and  elevated  temperature,  and  of  the 
glorious  article  opium,  diminish  to  a  large  extent,  the  terrors  and 
real   dangers   of  surgical   operations.  A.  B.  P. 


IRIDECTOMY  FOR  TUK  CURE  OF  GLAUCOMA. 

Gk^fe,  a  young  surgeon  of  Berlin,  has  proposed  and  practiced  the 
operation  of  iridectomy  for  the  relief  of  glaucoma.  The  operation  was  un- 
doubtedly suggested  by  the  intra-ocular  pressure  which  evidently  exists  in 
the  disease  in  question.  Critcdett  and  Bowman  practice  and  advocate  the 
operation,  while  Jones  and  Mackenzie  deem  it  "so  opposed  to  the  plainest 
principles  of  Surgery  and  common  sense,  and  so  little  supported  by  its  re- 
sults, that  we  must  confess  our  surprise  at  its  having  been  so  eagerly  im- 
ported into  this  country."  Directing  attention,  however,  as  it  does  to 
what  they  regard  as  merely  ''one  of  the  secondary  phenomena"  in  the 
disease,  they  think  that  it  may  revive  the  practice  of  puncturing  the  cornea 
and  sclerotic.  Prof.  Beaud  of  New  Orleans  has  made  the  operation  in  one 
instance,  which  he  reports  in  the  Medical  Neics  and  Gazette.  The  result 
in  this  case  was  favorable.  Dr.  B.  also  confirms  Gr^isfe's  recommendation 
of  it  in  chronic  iritis,  basing  his  confirmation  upon  experience. 


A8CLEPIAS  INCARNATA  IN  GONORRHlEA  AND  SYPHILIS. 

Dr.  Hauser  of  Georgia,  in  the  Atlnntn  Journal,,  claims  for  the  Ascle- 
pias  great  anti-syphilitic  properties.  In  gonorrhoea,  also,  if  Dr.  H.'s  views 
are  correct,  it  falls  little  short  of  a  sjiecijie.  [?]  He  exhibits  it  in  the  form 
of  Tincture  —  |  iv.  of  the  bark  of  the  root  being  macerated  fourteen  dajn 
in  two  pints  of  alcohol.     Dose,  a  teaspoonful  three  times  daily. 


I^l^annafjentifal  i^prtrnjent. 


-♦♦♦- 


FroceedlBgs  or  Ike  Amerlcmii  PluiniiaceHtfaa  AMOdattoi. 

This  Association  was  organized  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1852,  and  has  for  its  object  the  Advancement  of  Pharmaceutical 
Knowledge  and  the  Elevation  of  the  Professional  Character  of  Apothe- 
caries and  Druggists  throughout  the  United  States.  It  is  composed  of 
209  members. 

The  Seventh  Annual  Session  of  this  Association  commenced  Tues- 
day, September  14th,  at  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  members  having  been  called  to  order  by  the  President^  Charles 
Ellis,  of  Philadelphia,  the  first  business  in  order  was  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  on  Credentials. 

The  Chair  appointed  John  Meakim,  of  New  York,  Richard  H.  Stabler, 
of  Alexandria,  and  Alfred  B.  Taylor,  of  Philadelphia;  who,  after  a  few 
minutes,  reported  delegates  as  appointed  to  attend  the  meeting, — from  the 
Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy,  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy,  Phi- 
ladelphia College  of  Pharmacy,  Cincinnati  College  of  Pharmac}',  St.  Louis 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  Baltimore  College  of  Pharmacy,  and  from  the 
Washington  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  the  names  of  nine  members,  wha 
had  been  elected  during  the  recess. 

The  roll  was  then  called,  and  between  thirty  and  forty  members  an- 
swered to  their  names ;  which  number  was  increased  to  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  before  the  close  of  the  meeting. 

During  the  meeting,  the  Chairman  reported  the  names  of  ninety-one 
gentlemen  for  membership,  who  were  duly  elected. 

A  committee  having  been  appointed  to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensu- 
ing year,  the  Reports  of  Standing  and  Special  Committee  were  presented. 

The  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  read,  and  accepted. 

The  following  Reports  of  Committees  were  read  by  their  titles,  and 
laid  on  the  table : 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy. 

Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  a  Syllabus  of  a  Course  of  Study 
appropriate  to  the  Student  of  Pharmacy. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Weights  and  Measures. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Preliminary  Revision  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Local  Unofficinal  Formulae. 

An  invitation  was  received  from  the  Pharmaceutical  Association  of 
Washington,  that  the  members  visit  Mount  Vernon  and  the  Tomb  of 
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Washington  on  Thursday,  the  16th  inst ;   which  was  accepted,  and  the 
thanks  of  the  Association  were  tendered  for  tlic  same. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kidvvell,  an  invitation  to  attend  the  sittings  of  the 
Association  \\as  extended  to  Professors  Henry,  Baird,  and  Craig  of  the 
Smithsonian ;  Commander  M.  F.  Maury,  of  the  National  Observatory ; 
Professors  Curly  and  Clark,  of  Georgetown  College;  Professor  liiley,  of 
Georgetown;  and  D.  J.  Browne,  Esq.,  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of 
the  Patent  Office. 

The  President  then  rose  and  delivered  his  Annual  Address. 

After  an  expression  of  thankfulness  to  Providence,  he  reviewed  the 
work  of  the  Standing  Committees,  alluded  to  the  necessity  of  strict  regu- 
lations as  to  ethics  and  contributions,  and  suggested  that  the  ablest  profes- 
sional essay  should  be  rewarded  by  an  appropriate  token  of  regard.  He 
then  proceeded  with  a  detailed  history  of  the  foundation  of  the  Association, 
and  the  causes  that  moved  thereto,  the  principal  being  the  desire  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  United  States  authorities  in  preventing  the 
importation  of  spurious  drugs.  The  good  work  of  repressing  quackery,  and 
raising  the  standing  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Profession,  in  which  the  Asso- 
ciation has  been  engaged,  was  next  alluded  to  in  appropriate  terms,  and 
then  followed  a  review  of  the  proceedings  of  the  .Vssoeiation  at  its  various 
annual  meetings  for  the  past  six  years,     lie  concluded  as  follows : 

"My  official  relations  with  you  as  President  of  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  are  about  to  close.  I'ermit  me  to  thank  the  members 
of  the  Association  for  this  mark  of  distinction,  and  for  their  indulgence  and 
courtesy  extended  to  me  during  the  past  session.  The  duties  which  will 
engage  our  attention  can  not  fail  to  be  mutually  profitable  and  interesting, 
— the  past,  in  that  respect,  vvill  be  a  guarantee  for  the  future.  There  is  a 
feature  in  these  annual  assemblies  which  must  have  impressed  the  mind  of 
every  member  who  has  partici[)ated  in  the  proceedings  of  former  yejirs — 
that  of  earnestness  and  zeal  in  the  performance  of  the  duties,  of  unity  of 
purpose  and  entire  harmony  in  conducting  the  busfness  of  the  Association, 
embracing  as  it  does  the  North  and  the  South,  the  Kast  and  the  West,  in 
one  common  brotherhood.  Ma}'  we  on  the  present,  as  on  each  succeeding, 
anniversary — if  permitted  thus  to  meet — endeavor  to  discharge  the  obliga- 
tions which  rest  upon  us,  under  a  deep  conviction  (in  tlie  language  of  an 
eloquent  professor,  in  relation  to  Pharmacy)  that  *lt  is  the  sacred  duty  of 
every  member  of  a  liberal  profession  to  rise  at  times  above  his  mere  per- 
sonal and  pecuniary  interests,  and  to  contribute  soniewhat  of  his  time,  his 
influence,  and  his  abilities,  to  the  common  benefit  of  his  profession.'  " 

On  motion,  adjourned. 

SECOND  DAY. 

The  committee  who  were  appointed  to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensu- 
ing year,  reported  the  following: 

For  Pveaident — John  L.  Kidwell,  of  Georgetown,  1).  C. 

First  Yke-PreHident — Edward  K.  Squibb,  of  New  York. 
\  Second  Vice-President — James  O'Gallagher,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Third  Vice-President — Robert  Battey,  of  Rome,  Ga. 

liecording  Secretary— Vi.  J.  M.  Gordon,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Carre^ponding  Secretary — Ambrose  Smith,  of  Philadelphia. 

Treasurer — Samuel  M.  Colcord,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Fxecutire  Committee — S.  S.  Garrigues,  of  Philadelphia;  II.  W.  Lin- 
coln, of  Boston ;  F.  S.  Walsh,  D.  C. ;  Edward  Parrish,  of  Philadelphia; 
"W.  J.  M.  Gordon,  Recording  Secretary,  ex  officio. 

Committee  on  the  Progress  qf  Phai'macy — Wm.  Proctor,  of  Philadel- 
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phia ;  W.  S.  Thompson,  of  Baltimore  ;  John  Jackson,  of  Knoxville,  Tcnn. ; 
W.  A.  Brewer,  of  Boston;  Ambrose  Smith,  Corresponding  Secretary,  ex 
officio. 

The  above  officers  were  severally  elected. 

Dr.  Kidwell,  the  President-elect,  was  then  conducted  to  the  chair  by 
its  late  occupant,  and,  in  a  few  pertinent  remarks,  returned  his  thanks  to 
the  Association  for  their  expression  of  confidence. 

Reports  from  the  Committee  on  Weights  and  Measures,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Adulteration  of  Drugs,  and  the  Committee  on  the  Amend- 
ments of  the  United  States  Law  regulating  the  Importation  of  Drugs  and 
Medicines,  were  severally  presented- 

William  Proctor,  jr.,  chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  appointed  to 
report  a  Syllabus  of  a  Course  of  Study  appropriate  to  the  Student  of  Phar- 
macy, submitted  a  Report,  which  he  remarked  had  been  prepared  by  the 
Committee,  but  which  he  did  not  think  was  sufficiently  complete  to  be  pub- 
lished among  the  documents  of  an  Association  so  large  and  so  distinguished 
as  this ;  which,  having  at  his  request  been  referred  to  a  committee  for  ex- 
amination, was  reported  favorably  upon,  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of 
valuable  information  it  contained,  and  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee 
for  publication. 

Dr.  Guthrie  of  New  York,  then  read  the  Report  on  Weights  and  Mea- 
sures ;  which  was  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  decimal  system. 

Appended  to  the  Report  were  the  views  of  John  Meakim,  a  member  of 
the  Committee,  who  advocated  the  adoption  of  the  French  decimal  unit, 
but  recommended  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  division  of  measures 
of  weight  and  capacity,  adopting  the  gramme,  and  its  increments  and 
decrements  of  100. 

The  Report  on  the  Preliminary  Revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  was 
then  taken  from  the  table,  and  read  by  Dr.  Meakim.  A  Report  of  a  Sub- 
Committee  on  the  same  subject  was  likewise  read  by  Frederick  Stearns, 
and  others  by  W.  J.  M.  'Gordon,  John  Meakim,  and  Israel  J.  Grahamc.  In 
this  Report  the  divisions  of  the  national  codex,  which  were  investigated, 
were  thoroughly  examined,  and  many  new  and  valuable  suggestions  were 
given  in  regard  to  improvements  and  modifications  in  its  manipulatory 
details,  &c. 

Dr.  Guthrie  then  read  a  Report  on  Home  Adulteration  of  Drugs,  stating 
that  the  views  were  his  own,  and  for  them  he  was  individually  respon- 
sible. The  Report  reviewed,  in  a  facetious  manner,  the  numerous  adul- 
terations of  the  day,  extending  into  all  departments  of  trade.  Ho  could 
suggest  no  means  of  checking  this  tendency,  except  by  elevating  the 
Profession  in  point  of  education  and  moral  feeling. 

Dr.  Meakim  then  read  his  Report  on  Local  Unofficinal  Formulse; 
which  was  accepted,  and  took  the  usual  course. 

Dr.  Guthrie  then  read  his  Report  on  the  Amendments  of  the  United 
States  Law,  regulating  the  Importation  of  Drugs  and  Medicines.  This 
Report  states  that  drugs  which  are  examined  and  rejected  on  account 
of  adulteration,  instead  of  being  destroyed,  are  sometimes  re-shipped, 
and  enter  some  other  port  where  there  is  no  inspector  of  drugs;  by 
which  means  the  present  law  is  evaded,  and  rendered  of  no  effect.  A 
petition,  praying  such  amendments  as  were  required  in  order  to  render 
the  law  effective,  had  been  presented  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  had  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  where  it 
slept  the  sleep  of  the  Capulets.  The  Report  was  accepted,  and  took 
the  usual  course. 

The  treasurer,  Samuel  M.  Colcord,  then  submitted  his  Annual  Report; 
which  was  read,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  audit  his  accounts, 
coDBisimg  of  Dr.  Guthrie  and  Mr.  Stabler. 
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On  motion  by  William  Proctor,  jr.,  a  resolution  was  adopted,  pro- 
viding for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  two  to  propose  and  report, 
at  a  future  sitting,  a  list  of  subjects  to  be  referred  to  members;  and 
the  chair  appointed  Messrs.  Proctor  and  Fsedcrick  Steams  as  said 
committee. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  until  3  o'clock  p.  u. 
The  Association  met  at  three  o'clock,  pursuant  to  adjournment 
The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Propjess  of  Pharmacy  was  then 
read  bv  the  chairman,  Frederick  Stearns.  This  lengthy  paper  reviewed 
the  progress  made  during  the  past  year  in  Pharmacy,  and  in  the  several 
branches  of  science  and  art  accessory  to  it,  including  Chemistry,  organic 
and  inorganic;  Materia  Medica,  and  Toxicology.  It  also  rcTicwed  the 
progress  made  in  Pharmaceutical  Literature,  in  Educational  Institutions, 
and  Associations,  giving  also  a  list  of  the  works  published  on  matters 
relating  to  Pharmacy  during  1857-8. 

The  Chair  then  introduced  D.  J.  Browne,  Esq.,  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  Patent  OtBco,  who  made  some  interesting  remarks, 
giving  an  account  of  the  success  which  had  attended  the  eflTorts  of  that 
office  in  introducing  foreiii^n  plants  into  this  country.  Among  these 
were  the  olive,  the  fig,  the  pnme^  the  cork  tree,  tlie  verbena,  and 
others.  He  also  alluded  to  the  chufa  or  earth  almond,  which  liad  been 
analyzed  by  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  with  the  following 
result : 

Water 15-60 

Fibrous  matter 21*45 

Sterch 2700 

A  species  of  sugar,  like  manna  .        .12*25 

Wax              0-50 

Fatty  oil 16*65 

Mucilage,  gum,  with  a  little  albumen  6*65 


100-00 


He  thought  this  would  be  a  valuable  production.  Other  plants  were 
likewise  alluded  to,  one  of  which  was  said  to  be  a  remedy  for  all  wounds, 
and  a  cure  for  the  bite  of  serpents,  and  another  was  excellent  as  a 
destroyer  of  vermin.  Mr.  B.  also  gave  some  interesting  information 
with  regard  to  the  culture  of  the  grape  in  the  United  States.  He  closed 
his  remarks  with  an  allusion  to  the  species  of  bee  which  was  to  be 
found  in  Australia,  that  was  destitute  of  a  sting,  and  said  that  the 
natives  would  catch  them,  suck  the  honey  from  them,  and  then  let 
them  go. 

On  motion  by  Dr.  Guthrie,  the  thanks  of  the  Association  were  ten- 
dered to  Mr.  Browne,  and  also  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
for  the  disposition  which  they  had  shown  to  co-operate  in  the  objects 
of  the  Society. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Proctor,  a  committee  of  three  was  ordered  to  bo 
appointed  to  report  some  plan  for  rx)-operation  with  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  Patent  Office,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  in  these  objects;  and  the  chair  appointed  Messrs.  Proctor, 
Quthrie,  and  Steams,  as  said  committee. 

William  Proctor,  jr.,  then  read  an  essay  on  the  question  whether 
the  nicotina  of  commercial  tobacco  pre-exists  in  the  growing  plant,  or 
is  the  result  of  the  fermentation  got  up  during  the  curing  process. 

During  the  evening  session,  several  other  essays  were  read  on  van* 
0U8  questions,  among  which  were  the  following: 
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The  Medical  Plants  of  Michigan ;  a  lengthy  paper  by  Frederick 
Steams,  of  Detroit,  descriptive  of  the  variety,  abundance,  and  habitat 
of  the  principal  medicinal  plants  of  the  State. 

The  Process  of  Displacement:  the  Conditions  vrhich  gave  it  the 
Greatest  Simplicity  and  Efficiency ;   by  Israel  J.  Grahame,  of  Baltimore. 

An  Essay  upon  the  preparation  of  Blue  Mass  in  form  of  Powder; 
and  upon  the  Changes  occurring  in  this  Preparation  in  Lapse  of  Time ; 
by  Charles  Bullock,  of  Philadelphia. 

Prof  Henry,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  was  then  introduced,  and 
made  some  interesting  remarks  concerning  the  objects  and  aims  of  the 
Institution  over  which  he  presides,  and  gave  his  earnest  approbation 
to  the  labors  of  the  Association.  He  spoke  particularly  of  the  efforts 
made  by  the  Smithsonian  Institute  to  ascertain  the  habitat  and  n>imes 
of  the  forest  trees  of  the  United  States,  stating  that  it  was  proposed 
to  map  the  forests  of  our  country,   at  some  future  day. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  the  Professor,  for  his  interesting 
remarks,  and  the  session  then  adjourned. 

THIRD  DAY.— Morning  Session. 

After  the  transaction  of  some  unimportant  business,  the  meeting 
adjourned,  to  attend  the  excursion  to  Mount  Vernon,  prepared  for  the 
Association  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Association  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  members  of  the  Association,  with  several  ladies,  then  proceeded 
down  the  Potomac  by  steamer,  and  landed  at  Mount  Vernon,  where  three 
hours  were  consumed  in  viewing  that  spot  so  hallowed  by  its  as.socia- 
tions, — the  home  of  the  Father  of  his  Country.  Au'  ambrotype  of  the 
members  of  the  Association  in  one  group,  was  taken  near  the  tomb, 
which  wAs  afterwards  presented  by  the  Association  of  the  District 

After  leaving  the  grounds  of  Mt.  Vernon,  the  party  were  landed  at 
the  White  House,  a  few  miles  below,  where  an  ample  collation  had 
been  prepared;  which  having  been  discussed  with  the  usual  accom- 
paniments of  toasts  and  speeches,  the  party  returned  to  Washington, 
about  8  r.   m.,  and  went  inmiediately  into  session. 

The  subject  of  the  Preparation  of  Saccharides,  or  sugar  impregnated 
with  medicinal  substances,  was  treated  in  an  able  manner  by  Eugene 
Dupuy,  of  New  York,  in  a  paper  prepared  for  the  meeting. 

The  Analogy  between  Jalapin  and  Podophyllin,  in  its  Medicinal  and 
Chemical  Relations,  was  the  subject  of  a  Report  by  R.  II.  Stabler,  of 
Alexandria,  D.  C. 

A  Monograph  on  Cerasus  Serotina  (Wild  Cherry  tree)  was  then 
read  by  the  author,  Prof  Proctor,  treating  upon  its  products  useful  in 
medicine,  kc. 

Dr.  Edward  Donnelly  then  read  a  paper  upon  the  Brazil  Nut  of 
South  America,  showing  the  extent  of  the  production  of  its  fixed  oil, 
and  its  applicability  for  use  in  Pharmacy.  This  paper  was  illustrated 
by  a  fine  oil  painting  of  the  nut,  and  specimens  of  the  oil,  and  its 
products  —  as  Glycerine,  Oleic,  Stearic,  and  Margaric  Acid.  Its  availa- 
bility in  the  preparation  of  lead  plaster  and  citrine  ointment  were 
proved  by  fine  specimens  of  those  articles  made  from  it  The  reading 
of  this  paper  elicited  much  applause. 

A  Report  was  then  read  upon  the  Extent  of  the  Culture  of  the 
Maranta  Arundinacea,  in  Florida,  for  the  Purpose  of  Preparing  it8  Fccula 
for  Commerce.  Dr.  Battey  asserts  that  nothing  prevents  the  product 
of  Arrow  Root  in  Florida  exceeding  in  quality  and  quantity  that  of  the 
Bermudas,  except  want  of  capital  and  labor  devoted  to  it 
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Dr.  Guthrie,  of  New  York,  then  reported  upon  the  Present  Sources 
x)f  Senega,  Spigclia,  and  other  Indigenous   Roots   of  the   Uniteci   States. 

John  M.  Maisch,  of  Philadelphia,  presented  a  paper  upon  Tests  for 
Detecting  the  Adulteration  of  Volatile  Oils. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 

FOURTH  DAY.— Morning  Session. 

Dr.  E.  R.  Squibb,  of  New  York,  read  a  lengthy  and  exceedingly 
Valuable  paper,  entitled '*  Suggestions  in  Relation  to  the  Revision  of  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia";  in  which  he  reviewed  the  processes;  more  par- 
ticularly for  Ether,  Comp.  Spirits  of  Ether,  Chloroform,  Oil  of  Wine, 
Nitrate  of  Silver,  and  for  several  Fcrrugineus  and  Mercurial  Preparations. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  this  paper  as  the  simple  and 
practicable  tests  which  he  proposed  for  testing  the  purity  of  those  Phar- 
maceutical items  upon  which  his  paper  treated. 

The  subject  of  Professional  Intercourse  between  Physicians  and 
Pharmaceutists  was  the  title  of  a  paper  which  was  next  read  by  its 
author,  S.  M.  Colcord,  of  Boston.  The  fitness  of  most  of  the  applica- 
tions in  this  paper  was  so  keenly  appreciated  by  the  members  that  it 
was  warmly  applauded,  and  endorsed  by  the  whole  Association,  expos- 
ing, as  it  did,  the  faults  and  difficulties  which  underlie  the  constant 
misunderstandings  which  occur  between  the  Professions  Medical  and 
Pharmaceutical. 

The  applicability  of  our  Native  Wines  for  use  in  Pharmacy  as  a 
menstruum;  their  Adulterations;  and  the  question,  W^hether  the  Brandy 
produced  from  the  Native  Wines,  can  properly  substitute  French  Brandy 
in  our  Pharmacopoeia,  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  read  by  Frederick 
Stearns,  of  Michigan;  in  which  the  conclusions  arrived  at  were,  That 
Native  Wines  are,  from  their  acidity  and  want  of  perfection,  in  their 
present  state  of  production,  unfit  for  use  as  menstruae.  That  they  are 
largely  adulterated;  also  largely  manufactured  artificially;  and  that 
Brandy  from  Native  W^ine,  when  made  from  good  Wine,  and  by  pro- 
cesses identical  with  those  of  the  French,  can  bo  made  a  proper  sub- 
stitute for  the  foreign  made  article. 

A  report  by  Thomas  P.  James,  of  Philadelphia,  upon  the  Liquorice 
Plant,  was  read  by  Prof.    Proctor. 

Volunteer  papers,  by  Dr.  Henry  Thayer,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  upon 
the  Relative  Value  of  Alcohol  and  Sugar  in  Fluid  Extracts,  and  on 
Concentrated  Medicines;  by  Henry  A.  Tildcn,  of  New  Lebanon,  on  the 
Relative  Value  of  Foreign  and  Indigenous  Plants  in  Medicine;  by 
Wm.  S.  Merrell,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  upon  the  Universal  Applicability  of 
Alcohol  as  a  Menstruum  for  all  Medicinal  Principles  in  Plants ;  by  Fred- 
erick Stearns,  of  Michigan,  upon  the  Peppermint  Plantations  of  Michigan, 
describing  the  Culture  of  the  Plant,  Mode  of  the  Distillation  of  its  Oil,  and 
giving  of  the  Statistics  of  the  Amount  and  Value  of  Oil  produced. 

Prof.  Proctor,  ii*om  the  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
subject  of  an  application  to  the  Agricultural  Bureau  of  the  Patent 
OflBce,  as  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Association  by  Mr.  D.  J. 
Browne,  reported  that  they  recommend  that  an  application  be  filed 
in  the  Patent  OflBce  requesting  that  on  the  reception  by  the  depart- 
ment of  any  medical  roots,  plants,  or  seeds  capable  of  yielding  plants, 
they  forward  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Colleges  of  Pharmacy  at  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Cincinnati,  the  Pharma- 
<;eutical  Associations  of  Washington,  Richmond,  St  Louis,  and  San 
Francisco,  and    to    parties    in    Detroit,   New  Orleans,   Charleston,   and 
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Nashville,  to  be  designated  by  the  Committee,  such  parcels  of  them 
as  they  deem  sufficient  for  experimental  purposes.  They  also  recom- 
mend that  the  practical  carrying  out  of  this  business  be  referred  to 
a  committee  of  four  members,  who  shall  be  instructed  to  draw  up 
an  application  to  the  Agricultural  Bureau  and  file  it  as  above  directed, 
and  who  shall  address,  on  behalf  of  the  Association,  communications 
to  each  of  the  recipients  indicated,  enlarging  on  the  importance  of 
giving  any  specimens  sent  to  them  by  the  department  the  most  care- 
ful attention  as  regards  culture  or  analysis,  as  the  case  may  require, 
and  communicate  the  results  to  the  Agricultural  Bureau  as  early  as 
possible  thereafter.  They  also  recommend  that  the  subject  shall  he 
referred  to  the  four  following  gentlemen,  namely — John  L.  Kidwell 
and  F.  S.  Walsh,  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  T.  P.  James,  of 
Philadelphia;    and   Wm.  A.   Brewer,  of  Boston. 

On   motion,  the  Report  was    adopted. 

The   following  new  committees  were   then   appointed: 

On  the  Preliminary  Iiemsion  of  the  PharmacopcRia — Edward  Par- 
rish,  of  Philadelphia ;  Israel  J.  Grahame,  of  Baltimore ;  and  Charles  T, 
Carney,  of  Boston. 

Ov,  Home  Adulterations — Charles  T.  Carney,  A.  P.  Sharp,  George 
W.  Weyman,  Alfred  B.  Taylor,  Richard  H.  Stabler,  and  E.  R.  Squibb. 

On  Weights  and  Measvres — A.  B.  Taylor,  Thomas  Hollis,  and  C.  B. 
Guthrie. 

On  the  Amendment  of  the  United  States  Law  Regulating  the 
Importation  of  Drugs  and  Medicines — C.  B.  Guthrie,  John  L.  Kidwell, 
and  A.  P.  Sharp. 

Mr.  Meakim,  from  the  Committee  to  Examine  Specimens,  submit- 
ted a  Report;  which  was  accepted  and  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Mr.  Proctor,  from  the  Committee  appointed  to  report  Subjects  for 
Future  Investigation,  submitted  a  Report  embodying  forty  questions, 
which  were  assigned  to  various  members.  The  Report  was  accepted 
and  referred  to  the   Executive  Committee   for  publication. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Colcord,  it  was  agreed  that  when  the  Associa- 
tion adjourn  it  be  to  meet  in  Boston,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  Sep- 
tember, 1859,  at   three  o'clock    p.  m. 

On  motion  of  Frederick  Stearns,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimous- 
ly passed  to  the  President  and  Recording  Secretary  for  the  ability 
with  which  they  had  discharged  the  duties  of  those  offices;  also,  to 
the  Pharmaceutical  Association  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  Association   have  been   received  and  entertained. 

The  roll  was  called,  from  which  it  appeared  that  ninety-one  new 
members  had  joined  the  Association  during  the  past  year.  No 
further  business  coming  before   them,  the  Association   then  adjourned. 

F.  S, 
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ART.  XL.— The  Peppermint  Plantations  of  Michigan.* 

Bt  Frederick  Stearns,  Pharmaceutist. 


Gentlemen: — You  are  all  aware  how  conspicuous  a  place 
is  occupied  in  our  list  of  the  Materia  Medica  by  the  es- 
sential oils,  and  doubtless  that,  of  those  largely  produced 
in  the  United  States,  the  oil  of  the  Mentha  Piperita  is 
the  most  important,  both  in  its  relation  to  Medicine  and 
to  Commerce ;  and  I  further  venture  to  say  that,  among 
those  essential  oils,  there  is  no  one  of  them  concerning 
which  so  little  is  generally  known  of  its  history,  culture, 
and  production,  as  of  this  of  which  my  paper  treats. 

The  Association  having  invited  reports  from  its  mem- 
bers upon  subjects  of  similar  character,  I  trust  that  the 
following  remarks,  which  relate  more  particularly  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  culture  of  Peppermint  into  Michigan,  the 

♦  Read  before  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  at  its  Seventh 
Annual  Meeting,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  September  I7th,  1858. 
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methods   there  employed  for  growing  the   plant,   and   the 
processes  of  distilling  its  oil,  may  prove  of  interest  and 

value. 

For  the  last  ten  years,  the  largest  proportion  of  the  oil 
of  Peppermint  producjed  in  the  world,  has  been  sent  from 
one  county  (St.  Joseph),  in  the  south-western  part  of 
Michigan.  The  plant  was  cultivated  for  its  oil  in  New 
York  and  in  Ohio  for  many  years  previous  to  its  first  in- 
troduction into  this  State,  but,  from  want  of  sufficient  and 
authentic  data,  I  am  unable  to  give  you  any  account  of 
its  early  cultivation  in  those  States,  and  will  therefore  con- 
fine my  remarks,  principally,  to  that  portion  of  its  history 
and  culture,  which  relates  to  the  State  in  which  I  re- 
side. 

It  was  first  introduced  into  St.  Joseph  County  in  1835, 
by  Calvin  Sawyer,  who  brought  the  roots  from  Ohio,  and 
made  the  first  plantation  on  Pigeon  Prairie,  in  the  town- 
ship of  White  Pigeon.  In  the  spring  of  1836,  two  formers, 
named  White  and  Earl,  procuring  roots  from  Calvin  Saw- 
yer, made  plantations  on  the  same  prarie,  and  in  the  same 
township.  In  1837,  the  number  of  plantations  was  in- 
creased by  others ;  and  in  1838,  Marshal  Craw  and  Lewis 
Banney  commenced  its  culture  on  burr  oak  soil,  in  Florence 
township  of  the  same  county.  In  the  soil  of  these  burr 
oak  openings,  as  they  are  termed  (being  rich,  loamy,  and 
gently  undulating,  covered  here  and  there  with  a  scant 
growth  of  the  burr,  or  scrub,  oak),  the  Mint  was  found  to 
produce  better  than  on  the  prairie  soil,  where  it  not  only 
required  more  labor  to  cultivate  it,  but  was  often  tmprofit- 
able,  from  the  roots  being  winter- killed,  occasioned  by  the 
snow  being  blown  off  the  level  fields,  and  thus  exposing 
the  ground  to  the  influence  of  the  frost ;  it«  cultivation 
being  abandoned  on  the  prairies,  it  was  thereafter  limited 
to  the  township  of  Florence,  where  it  has  principally  been 
cultivated  ever  since,  there  being  but  little  over  one  hun- 
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dred  acres  employed  in  Mint,  outside  of  St.  Joseph  County, 
in  the  whole  State. 

During  the  first  year  of  its  production,  the  oil  was  pur- 
chased by  the  village  merchants,  and  exchanged  in  New 
York  City  for  merchandise  suited  to  their  trade.  As  the 
product  increased,  these  merchants  acted  as  agents  for  east- 
em  dealers,  who  bought,  sold  or  exported  it,  shipping  it 
to  Europe,  where  it  was  principally  disposed  of  in  the  Liver- 
pool market. 

The  Mint  oil  being  a  fancy  product,  and  not  a  sub- 
stantial staple  commodity  of  commerce,  the  surplus,  after 
our  own  and  the  European  market  was  supplied,  was  of 
little  value  until  there  occurred  a  new  demand.  As  a  na- 
tural consequence,  competition  in  speculation  upon  its 
purchase  and  sale  in  the  City  of  New  York  became  hazard- 
ous, there  being  many  houses  more  or  less  engaged  in  the 
business.  At  this  time  (about  1844),  the  house  of  Pat- 
terson, Stone  &  Co.,  in  that  city,  adopted  ]  the  following 
enterprize,  with  the  view  of  monopolizing  the  trade  in 
Mint  oil : 

This  house  first  sent  an  agent  to  Europe,  to  determine 
the  amount  of  the  demand  in  the  Liverpool  market.  This 
he  did,  and  ascertained  it  to  be  about  12,000  pounds  per 
annum.  They  then  sent  another  agent  west,  to  determine 
the  amount  of  the  product  annually.  This  agent  found 
plantations  in  Wayne  and  other  counties  in  Western  New 
York ;  others  still  larger  in  the  counties  of  Ashtabula, 
Geauga,  and  Cuyahoga,  Ohio ;  and  finally  those  of  Florence 
in  this  State.  The  plantations  in  New  York  did  not  pro- 
duce enough,  those  in  Ohio  too  much,  and  those  in  Flor- 
ence just  about  the  quantity  required  to  supply  the  Liver- 
pool market.  He  consequently  entered  into  contract  with 
the  producers  in  New  York  and  Ohio,  whereby  he  bound 
them  under  heavy  penalties  to  plow  up  their  Mint  fields^ 
«nd  destroy  the  roots,  and  not  to  plant  any  more  Mint  or 
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sell  or  give  away  any  roots,  or  produce  or  sell  any  Mint 
oil  for  the  period  of  five  years,  and  paid  them  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  per  acre  as  a  bonus  for  so  doing.  He  then 
contracted  with  the  producers  of  St.  Joseph  County  to  pay 
them  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  their  Mint  oil,  deliv- 
ered at  such  agencies  as  he  established  in  the  county  for 
that  purpose,  for  a  like  period  of  five  years,  binding  them 
under  heavy  forfeitures  not  to  sell  roots  to  any  one,  not  to 
extend  their  own  plantations  themselves,  and  to  deliver 
every  ounce  of  Mint  oil  produced  by  them  to  the  agents 
under  the  contract.  These  contracts  continued  to  be  ob- 
served for  about  three  years,  by  the  producers,  when  the 
house  having  gained  the  desired  end  of  this  monopoly,  a 
large  fortune,  ceased  to  enforce  the  contracts,  which,  by 
this  time,  were  not  greatly  regarded  or  observed  by  the 
producers.  By  this  time,  also  many  of  the  producers  had 
amassed  fortunes  from  their  Mint  product,  retired  from 
the  business,  and  seeded  down  their  farms ;  other  fields 
had  run  out,  and  new  ones  converted  into  Mint  fields ;  the 
production  of  the  oil  again  became  general,  and  has  since 
continued  so,  but  limited  mostly  to  Florence. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  state  the  method  of  culture,  and 
the  minutiaB  concerning  the  distillation  of  the  oil. 

The  Peppermint  plant  requires  a  deep,  rich,  warm  soil. 
The  opening  lands  of  Southern  Michigan,  which  are  mixed 
with  sand,  black  loam,  and  some  clay,  are  most  productive 
in  oil,  if  not  in  quantity  of  herb  to  the  acre.  The  ground 
is  prepared  by  deep  plowing  and  harrowing,  as  for  oats, 
potatoes,  or  other  summer  products,  in  early  spring,  say 
from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  20th  of  May,  or  as  soon 
as  an  acre  or  so  can  be  plowed  to  commence  with,  in  or- 
der  to  get  the  roots  of  the  Mint  planted  before  they  begin 
to  sprout.  The  ground  is  furrowed  as  for  potatoes,  with 
the  furrows  fifteen,  eighteen,  or  twenty -four  inches  apart^ 
The  roots  are  prepared  by  plowing  up  an  old  field  of  Mint 
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ground,  from  which  they  are  raked  out  with  rakes,  potato 
hooks,  etc.,  loaded  on  a  wagon  like  a  load  of  straw,  and 
drawn  to  the  new  Mint  ground.  The  best  roots  are  taken 
from  fields  planted  the  preceding  year,  and  it  requires  about 
one  acre  of  such  to  furnish  roots  enough  to  plant  ten 
acres  anew.  The  planter  goes  to  the  stack  of  Mint-: roots 
in  the  corner  of  the  field,  or  wherever  they  may  have  been 
deposited,  fills  a  bag  half  full  of  them  (which  are  light), 
swings  it  over  his  neck,  and  under  his  left  arm;  taking  a 
bunch  of  roots  from  the  bag,  he  holds  it  in  his  left  hand, 
passes  along  a  furrow,  tearing  off  a  root,  or  a  small  parcel 
of  the  roots,  as  is  most  convenient,  from  the  bunch  in  his 
left  hand,  he  drops  it,  or  them,  into  the  furrow,  covering 
them  with  his  right  foot,  and  stepping  on  them  with  his 
left  one,  as  he  proceeds.  It  is  an  object  to  plant  the  roots 
so  thick  in  the  furrow  as  to  form  a  continuous  connection, 
or  chain.  This  is  called  "setting  Mint."  A  man  will  set 
from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  acre  in  a  day. 

As  soon  as  the  Mint  is  seen  above]  ground,  usually  in 
three  or  four  weeks, Hhe  horse  and  cultivator  (the  common 
corn  cultivator)  are  introduced,  and  followed  by  the  hoe. 
This  process  is  repeated  twice  or  three  times.  When  the 
Mint  has  grown  and  spread  to  the  size  of  rows  of  beach 
leaves  or  half  grown  potatoes,  the  hoe  is  again  plied  for 
the  last  time,  in  the  early  part  of  August,  and  this  com- 
pletes the  culture  of  the  crop.  This  keeps  down  the  in- 
digenous weeds,  and  when  the  mower  goes  into  the  field,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  same  month,  he  finds  the  ground 
nearly,  if  not  entirely,  covered  with  Mint. 

The  cutting  and  distilling  commences  about  the  25ih 
of  August,  and  continues  until  the  1st  of  October,  during 
which  period  the  plant  is  in  full  infiorescence,  and  the 
lower  leaves  begin  to  grow  sere.  If  the  "season  has  been 
unusually  dry,  and  there  comes  a  rain,  the  Mint  is  allowed 
o    stand  from  one  to  three  weeks  longer  than  if  otherwise. 
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as  it  is  rendered  more  productive  of  oil — wet  seasons  being 
considered  more  favorable  than  dry  ones.  It  is  cut  the 
first  year  by  a  cradle  with  two  fingers,  and  grass  scythe. 
It  is  raked  together  in  small  cocks,  where  it  is  suffered  to 
wilt  ten  or  twelve  hours.  If  convenient,  wilting  the  plant, 
as  well  as  increasing  the  yield  of  oil  slightly,  enables  the 
operator  to  get  it  more  compactly  into  a  smaller  compass- 
Prom  the  cock,  it  is  taken  to  the  distillery,  which  will  be 
hereafter  described. 

The  next  year  there  is  nothing  to  do  to  the  Mint  field 
but  to  cut  and  distill  its  product.  During  this  (the  second 
year),  a  few  weeds  make  their  appearance,  but  not  to  the 
injury  of  the  crop,  though  the  most  careful  of  the  Mint«> 
growers  go  through  their  fields,  and  destroy  them  as  much 
as  possible.  The  second  year  the  stalk  or  stem  of  the 
Mint  is  coarse,  and  the  leaves  not  so  abundant  as  before^ 
so  that  the  second  crop  is  not  so  productive  as  the  first. 

The  third  year  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  harvest 
and  distill  the  Mint.  The  stem  is  coarser  than  before,  and 
the  leaves  still  less  abundant.  The  weed  this  year  abounds^ 
and  if  not  removed  and  destroyed  (a  task  involving  much 
labor),  half  or  more  of  the  product  of  the  field  is  weed, 
and  the  yield  of  oil  and  herb  consequently  reduced  to  one- 
half,  or  less  than  one -half,  that  of  the  first  year. 

The  fourth  year,  the  field  is  plowed  up  early  in  the 
spring.  This,  in  a  measure,  kiUs  the  weed  (this  "renew- 
ing," as  it  is  called,  is  sometimes  done  the  third  year,  and 
every  following  third  year  until  j  the  field  is  employed  for 
other  crops),  the  broken  roots  send  up  new  and  tender 
shoots,  and  a  fair  crop  is  again  obtained  without  any  fur- 
ther labor  than  plowing  the  field. 

The  fifth  year,  without  any  further  attention,  produces 
a  crop  equal  to  the  second;  after  which,  the  field  is  pas- 
tured and  reclaimed  for  other  crops. 

The  first  year  produces   the   best  quality  of  oil,   the 
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highest  yield  per  acre,  and  the  greatest  yield  to  the  quan- 
tity of  herb. 

Some  few  Mint -farmers  raise  the  plant  from  the  seed, 
carefully  cultivating  the  ground,  and  protecting  the  young 
shoots  from  the  early  frosts,  the  Mint  not  being  cut  until 
the  second  year  of  its  growth  from  the  seed.  Those  who 
operate  in  this  manner,  usually  re- set  their  fields  every 
two  years,  planting  them  with  new  Mint,  raised  in  a  nur- 
sery, from  the  seed.  Others  still,  plant  the  roots  in  the 
fall,  after  the  crop  is  gathered,  cultivate  and  hoe  it  in  the 
spring  following,  until  it  reaches  the  height  of  a  foot  or 
so.  After  the  crop  is  gathered,  the  Mint  stubble  is  again 
plowed  under,  and  harvested  the  second  season  without 
cultivating  or  hoeing. 

The  weed  which  has  been  mentioned  is  the  only  one 
the  planter  has  to  contend  with  after  the  first  year's  cul- 
tivation^ and  there  is  no  means  of  entirely  ^subduing  it. 
After  the  first  year,  the  Mint  roots,  which  naturally  tend 
to  the  surface,  and  the  stems,  which  naturally  tend  to  seek 
the  earth,  and  root  in  it  from  the  joints,  form  a  superficial 
network  over  the  whole  field,  suppressing  every  other  weed, 
and  leaving  no  means  of  subduing  this  weed,  without 
injuring  the  crop.  This  weed  is  known  by  the  several 
names  of  Horse  -  tail  weed,  Oow's-taUy  Mare's -tail,  Fidd- 
broom,  Bittertveedy  and  Fireweed;  its  botanical  name, 
Erechthites  hieracifoUus,  It  grows  throughout  the  United 
States  in  moist  woods,  and  in  the  rank  soil  of  recent  clear- 
ings; its  odor  is  peculiar,  and  somewhat  disagreeable,  de- 
pending upon  a  volatile  oil.  It  is  employed  somewhat  in 
medicine,  particularly  by  the  eclectics.  This  plant,  after 
it  gains  a  foothold  in  the  Mint  field,  the  third  year,  is 
accompanied  by  June  grass,  both  of  which  are  cut  with 
the  Mint  and  go  into  the  process  of  distillation  with  it. 
The  Fireweed  yields  an  essential  oil  of  no  value,  which  is 
pungent  and  somewhat  bitter.     It  is  the  only  plant  which 
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grows  with  the  Mint  that  yields  an  essential  oil.  It  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  detect  in  the  Mint  oil^  unless  mixed 
in  the  ratio  of  more  than  fifty  per  cent.,  except  by  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  mixed  oil;  the  pure  Fire  weed  oil 
requires  eighteen  fiuid  ounces  to  weigh  one  pound  avoirdu- 
pois, i,  e.  a  quantity  of  weed  oil  equal  to  one  pound  of 
Mint  oil  in  bulk   weighs  but  fourteen  ounces   avoirdupois. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  this  weed  oil 
finds  its  way  into  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  oil  of 
Peppermint  produced,  either  by  accident  or  design.  It  has 
indeed  often  been  used  by  unscrupulous  persons  and  pro- 
ducers in  adulterating  their  Mint  oil;  some  have  been 
known  to  distill  it  pure,  for  that  purpose,  from  the  weed 
gathered  in  waste  fields  and  fallow  grounds. 

The  Fireweed  oil,  spirits  of  turpentine  and  high  proof 
alcohol  constitute  the  only  materials  known,  that  are  used 
in  adulterating  the  pure  Mint  oil;  though  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  bland  fixed  oils  are  often  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  odor,  and  less  specific  gravity,  of  the  weed 
oil  best  serves  to  detect  its  presence  in  Mint  oil,  as  also 
that  of  turpentine.  Washing  it  with  water  will  remove 
the  greater  portion  of  the  alcohol  from  oil  adulterated  with 
it.  Any  fixed  oil  contaminating  it,  is  detected  by  the 
greasy  stain  such  mixed  oil  leaves  upon  [paper,  and  is 
removed  by  re -distillation.  The  specific  gravity  of  pure 
oil  Peppermint  when  fresh  is  0-902. 

It  is  usually  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  sometimes  almost 
white,  or  of  a  slight  greenish  tint;  as  it  grows  old  it  be- 
comes more  or  less  oxidized,  and   assumes  a  reddish  color. 

The  precautions  necessary  to  produce  a  superior  product, 
both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  are — 

1st.  To  distill,  from  new  or  young  Mint,  the  first  crop 
of  rich  and  well  cultivated  land. 

2d.  Tight  and  well  constructed  apparatus. 

3d.  Cutting,  wilting,  and  distilling  the   plant  in  still, 
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dry  weather,  as  much  oil  may  escape,  on  account  bf  its 
great  volatility,  before  it  reaches  the  still,  in  windy  weather, 
and  before  it  can  be  wilted  in  damp,  cloudy,  or  rainy 
weather.  The  process  of  distilling  is  facilitated  much 
by  wilting  the  herb,  as  the  bulk  being  thereby  reduced 
from  one -third  to  one -half,  the  greater  quantity  can  be 
compressed  into  the  same  capacity  of  the  vessel  used  in 
the  process  of  distillation. 

4th.  Good  dry  and  well-preserved  fuel  is  necessary, 
which,  from  its  great  combustibility,  will  generate  steam 
the  most  rapidly. 

The  apparatus  used  in  distilling  the  oil  is — 

1st.  A  boiler  with  a  flat  bottom  of  boiler  iron,  and  a 
circular  top  of  sheet  iron.  The  boiler  is  about  nine  feet 
in  length,  and  thirty  inches  in  diameter,  with  three  flues 
six  inches  each  in  diameter.  The  boiler  is  set  upon  a 
brick  arch,  which  receives  the  fuel. 

2d.  A  well  and  hand -pump  to  supply  the  boiler  and 
other  apparatus  hereinafter  described. 

3d.  A  round  tub,  made  of  pine  or  whitewood  staves, 
hooped  with  iron  bands;  the  staves  from  one  and  a  half 
to  two  inches  thick,  the  tub  four  feet  six  inches  deep,  and 
six  feet  in  diameter.  This  tub  is  set  up  from  the  ground 
from  three  to  six  inches,  on  bricks  or  wooden  blocks;  one- 
half  or  one -third  of  the  top,  or  head,  is  constructed  with 
the  tub — that  is,  it  is  set  in  a  groove  in  the  staves  like 
a  barrel  head,  leaving  an  aperture  of  half  or  two -thirds  of 
the  circumference  of  the  top.  To  this  aperture  is  fitted  a 
movable  lid,  which  shuts  down  tightly,  and  can  be,  when 
shut  down,  made  steam-tight  by  means  of  oakum  stuffing. 

4th.  A  cooler;  being  a  large  tub,  set  two  feet  from  the 
ground,  filled  with  water,  and  containing  a  worm  of  tinned- 
iron,  about  one  hundred  feet  long,  the  lower  end  of  which 
projects  through  one  side  of  the  cooler  about  three  inches 
from  the  bottom;  the  upper  end  of  the  worm  connects  by 
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a  pipe  of  similar  material,  with  the  top  of  the  first  de- 
scribed tub,  which  tub  is  called  "the  steam  tub,"  or 
"  still." 

5th.  A  receiver  of  tin,  placed  under  the  opening  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  worm.  The  receiver  is  eighteen  inches 
deep  and  ten  inches  in  diameter ;  from  the  bottom  of  this 
there  issues  a  discharging  pipe  at  an  angle  of  about  25°, 
similar  to  the  spout  of  a  coffee  pot,  and  extends  at  that 
angle  to  its  extremity,  which  stands  at  an  elevation  of  an 
inch  or  two  below  the  top  of  the  receiver.  A  tube  or  pipe 
extends  from  the  top  of  the  boiler  to  the  bottom  of  the 
steam  tub,  or  still. 

The  whole  structure  is  generally  covered  with  a  tempo- 
rary shed,  for  protection  against  the  weather — this  covering 
being  open  upon  the  sides.  Underneath  the  covering  is 
erected  a  plank  floor,  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  square,  to  receive 
the  Mint.  This  floor  stands  at  a  level  with  the  top  of  the 
steam  tub,  or  still. 

After  the  boiler  has  been  supplied  with  water,  the  fire 
is  started  in  the  arch,  the  Mint  has  been  drawn  in  from 
the  cock,  and  deposited  on  the  plank  floor,  from  whence  it 
is  pitched  with  a  hay  fork  into  the  stUl,  and  packed  down 
as  it  is  thrown  in,  by  one  of  the  hands,  who  goes  into  the 
tab  for  that  purpose,  and  packs  it  with  his  feet  until  the 
still  can  receive  no  more.  This  is  called  a  "charge." 
The  movable  lid  is  then  adjusted,  and  the  steam  applied 
firom  the  boiler.  The  essential  oil  of  the  Mint  passes  with 
the  steam  into  the  worm ;  is  condensed  with  it,  and  passes 
into  the  receiver,  where  it  rises  to  the  top  of  the  water. 
As  the  receiver  gets  filled,  the  water  constantly  escapes  by 
ihe  spout,  while  the  oil  is  dipped  off,  and  placed  in  cans 
leady  to  receive  it.  When  the  charge  is  exhausted,  and 
yields  no  more  oil,  the  steam  is  shut  off;  the  lid  of  the 
•toam  tub,  or  still,  thrown  open,  and  the  reeking  contents 
Mmoved  with   hay  forks.      This  is   called  ' "  Mint  straw." 
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Horned  cattle  and  sheep  are  fond  of  it^  and  will  subsist 
upon  it  through  the  winter.  It  is  thrown  into  large  piles 
about  the  Mint  still,  after  being  dried,  or  else  drawn  into 
bams,  where  it  lies  till  fed  to  cattle  in  the  winter. 

The  oil  cans  are  made  of  the  best  tinned-iron,  after  the 
model  of  the  tin  powder-cans,  and  contains  each  twenty 
pounds  of  oil.  In  these  cans  the  oil  is  shipped,  the  small 
aperture  at  the  top  being  soldered.  Three,  four,  or  five 
cans  are  placed  in  a  case,  the  tops  of  which  are  sloped 
like  a  house  roof. 

There  are  now  in  this  State  about  2100  acres  employed 
in  producing  the  Mint  plant,  all  of  which,  except  about 
one  hundred,  are  in  the  county  of  St.  Joseph.  It  produces 
in  oil,  per  acre,  as  follows : 

Maximum 20  lb.  av. 

Minimum 2       " 

Average 7      " 

In  England,  at  Mitcham,  where  the  Mint  plant  is  raised 
in  richly  manured  land,  the  average  yield  is  stated  to  be 
17^  lb.  to  the  acre.  Upon  the  plantations  of  the  Messrs. 
HoTCHKiss,  in  Western  New  York,  the  average  yield  is 
said  to  be  20  lb. 

The  average  product  per  annum  in  this  State  has 
been  as  follows,  from  the  commencement  to  the  present 
time : 

Maximum 30,000  lb. 

Minimum 8,000    " 

Average 15,000    " 

The  crops  vary  for  several  reasons.  That  of  1855  was 
large,  being  30,000  pounds ;  the  dry  reason  following,  it 
was  reduced  to  one  -  sixth,  i.  e.  to  25,000  pounds  ;  and  the 
severe  cold  of  the  winter  of  '56  and  '57,  by  killing  the 
roots,  reduced  the  crop  to  one -half  that  of  '55,  it  beiqg 
variously  estimated  from  12^000  to  15,000  pounds. 
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The  prices  obtained  by  producers  of  the  oil  have  been 
as  follows : 

Highest  price  per  lb $4.00 

Lowest  price  per  lb 1.25 

Average  price  per  lb.  ...       2.37 

There  having  been  as  much  sold  at  $1.25  as  at  $4.00,  the 
average  is  taken  between  $1.75  and  $3.00,  the  usual  prices. 
The  prices  ranged  somewhat  as  following :  1844  to  1847, 
at  $2.50 ;  1847  to  1852,  at  $1.50 ;  1853,  at  $2.00 ;  1854, 
at  $4.00 ;  1855,  at  $3.50 ;  1856,  at  $2.50 ;  1857,  the  crop 
of  which  is  yet  partially  unsold,  from  $2.00  to  $2.50. 

The  land,  with  its  improvements,  is  valued  from  $30 
to  $35  per  acre.  The  cost  of  cultivating  a  Mint  field  the 
first  year  is  $22  per  acre  ;  and  for  the  succeeding  three 
years,  $5  a  year  per  acre. 

The  following  statement  will  show  an  approximation  to 
the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  this  industry  in  our 
State,  and  its  returns: 

2100  acres  of  Land  and  Improvements  are  valued  at  $75,000 
Total  average  value  of  Oil  to  producers  .  .  .  37,500 
Total  cost  of  Production,  including  interest  upon 

$75,000  at  7  per  cent 24,000 

Profit  to  producers 13,500 

This  profit  is  over  one -third  the  receipts  for  the  oil,  and 
18  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  employed.  Assuming  that 
there  are  500  acres  in  Mint  plant  in  Western  New  York, 
and  500  acres  in  Ohio,  which,  I  presume,  is  nearly  correct, 
at  least  a  low  estimate,  and  that  the  average  product  of 
the  New  York  plantations  be  12  lb.  of  oil  to  the  acre, 
while  that  of  Ohio  is  reckoned  at  8  lb.,  the  total  annual 
product  of  these  States  will  be  10,000  lb.,  valued  at 
$25,000 — making  the  average  value  of  the  whole  crop  of 
oil  Peppermint  produced  annually  in  the  United  States  to 
be  over  $63,000  to  its  producers. 

Having  in  view  the  general  interest  felt  by  our  Pro- 
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fession  in  such  matters,  I  was  led  to  prepare  this  Eeport; 
and  if,  Gentlemen,  it  has  served  to  instruct,  or  even  enter- 
tain you,  I  shall  rest  satisfied,  only  expressing  the  hope 
that  it  may  induce  members  who  possess  the  opportunities 
requisite,  to  convey  to  the  Association  such  information  as 
they  can  collect  relative  to  those  industries  of  our  country, 
appertaining  to  our  pursuits,  and  concerning  which  the 
general  knowledge  is  as  yet  limited  and  indefinite. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my  obligations  to 
those  gentlemen  interested  in  the  Mint  product  throughout 
our  State,  for  the  valuable  aid  they  have  afforded  me ;  par- 
ticularly to  Messrs.  S.  C.  Coffinberry  and  Wm.  H.  Roys 
of  Constantino. 

Deteoit,  July  20th,  1868. 
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ART.  ILL— A  Case  of  Obstruction  of  the  Bowels  relieved  by  Oopi- 

oub  l^)eetloii8»  alter  the  Fallnre  of  other  Means. 
By  0.  C.  GiBBs,  M.  D. 

Thb  following  case  is  interesting,  because  relief  came  when 
but  little  expected,  and  under  desperate  circumstances: 

January  Ist,  1858. — I  was  called  to  see  Mrs.  K , 

aged  about  55  years.  She  complained  of  severe  pain  in 
the  bowels,  was  vomiting  some^  the  pulse  was  quick, 
tongue  furred,  bowels  tender  on  pressure,  the  countenance 
haggard  and  indicative  of  much  distress  and  prostration. 
I  suspected  a  strangulated  hernia,  but,  on  inquiry  and 
examination,  this  supposition  proved  groundless.  Opium, 
in  full  doses,  combined  with  small  doses  of  calomel,  was 
advised  internally,  and  hot  fomentations  locally. 

January  2d. — The  patient  was  suffering  less  pain,  but 
not  otherwise  improved.  The  treatment  was  continued,  the 
opium  in  diminished,  and  the  calomel  in  increased,  doses. 

January  Zd.  —  The  patient  was   no  better;   the   pulse 
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was  more  frequent,  and  the  vomiting  still  continued.  Cas- 
tor oil  was  now  ordered  in  tablespoonftil  doses,  to  be  re- 
peated every  hour  until  it  operated;  the  action  of  the  oil 
to  be  aided  by  injections  of  infusion  of  senna. 

January  Aih, — Still  no  improvement,  but  patient  grad- 
ually failing.  Bowels  were  much  bloated  and  tympanitic. 
The  matters  vomited  now  were  stercoraceous.  Cloths,  sat- 
urated in  turpentine,  were  applied  to  the  bowels;  calomel, 
rubbed  up  with  blue -pill,  was  now  ordered,  in  four  grain 
doses  of  the  mass,  to  be  repeated  every  two  hours. 

January  5th, — Treatment  had  been  discontinued  during 
the  night;  the  [friends  supposed  the  patient  dying,  and 
refused  to  give  additional  medicines.  The  patient  was 
evidently  sinking;  the  bowels  were  greatly  distended,  the 
vomiting  stercoraceous,  no  operation  upon  the  bowels  had 
yet  been  secured.  Though  the  case  was  unpromising,  I 
urged  the  friends  to  additional  efforts.  A  blister  was 
ordered  over  the  stomach;  as  soon  as  drawn,  the  cuticle 
was  directed  to  be  removed,  and  one  grain  of  morphine  to 
be  applied  to  the  denuded  surface;  turpentine  was  still 
ordered  to  the  bowels;  and  calomel,  in  five  grain  doses,  to 
be  administered  every  three  hours. 

January  6th.  —  Still  no  operation  from  the  bowels,  and 
no  cessation  of  the  vomiting.  The  patient  was  slowly 
sinking.  Ordered  treatment  continued,  though,  I  must 
confess,  with  no  hopes  of  relief. 

January  7th. — The  patient  was  supposed  to  be  dying 
by  friends;  medicines  had  been  discontinued  since  12  o'clock 
last  night. 

I  now  explained  to  the  friends  that  it  was  possible 
that  a  copious  injection  might  overcome  the  obstruction, 
and  afford  relief;,  this,  I  said,  wiU  occasion  much  pain,  but 
we  certainly  ought  not  to  let  the  patient  die  without 
making  at  least  one  more  effort  to  afford  relief.  Of  the 
many  present,  I  selected  two  wotnen  of  nerve  and  decision, 
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to  carry  out  my  directions.  With  a  pump,  I  ordered  them 
to  inject  tepid  water  into  the  bowels,  so  long  as  they 
could  prevail  upon  the  patient  to  endure  it.  This  they 
did,  and  returned  to  me  soon,  informing  me  that  they 
had  injected  only  about  a  pint.  The  patient's  sufferings, 
they  said,  were  extreme.  Less  had  been  accomplished  than 
I  had  expected. 

I  now  took  the  pump  myself,  closed  the  door  against 
spectators,  and  commenced  injecting,  entreating  the  patient 
to  endure  to  the  utmost,  as  this  was  her  only  hope.  This 
she  did,  for  a  time,  but  soon  her  shrieks  and  groans  became 
heart-rending.  Her  husband  and  son  now  rushed  into  the 
room,  and  commanded  me  to  desist  from  further  attempts 
to  relieve  the  patient;  which  I  did  only  after  at  least  two 
quarts  had  been  injected.  The  friends  evidently  looked 
upon  me  as  a  personification  of  brutality.  Though  con- 
scious of  having  done  my  duty,  I  felt  confident  I  had  lost 
the  confidence  of  the  many  present,  and  that  I  had  better 
have  let  the  patient  died,  at  least  without  the  last  effort 
for  relief. 

About  an  hour  after  this,  to  my  great  joy,  the  bowels 
moved  freely  and  repeatedly,  to  the  no  inconsiderable  relief 
of  the  patient.  From  this  time  on,  the  only  laxative  re- 
quired was  a  little  yeast.  The  patient,  however,  was  not 
destined  to  recover.  She  died  about  two  weeks  later,  seem- 
ingly from  an  inability  to  rally  from  the  extreme  prostra- 
tion. Peritoneal  inflammation  was,  doubtless,  the  cause  of 
death,  which,  in  a  person  of  less  years,  and  under  more 
favorable  circumstances,  might  have  been  cured. 

I  can  not  avoid  the  conviction,  that  if  the  copious  in- 
jections, with  a  view  of  forcing  the  obstruction,  had  been 
resorted  to  earlier,  the  result  might  have  been  different: 

Frbwsbitbt,  Chatauque  Qo,y  N.  Y. 
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ART.  lUL— Selections  from  Snrs^lcal  Hotes. 


Bt  Moses  Gcnn,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Borgery  in  the  Uoiversity  of  lOchlgmn. 


Cask  I. — Injury  to  GenitalSy  and  Subsequent  Plastic  Ope- 
ration.  August  10th,  1850,  Mr.  J.  C,  age  22,  in  the  act 
of  stepping  over  a  tumbling -rod  of  a  threshing-machine, 
had  his  pantaloons  caught  in  the  coupling,  by  which  they 
were  twisted  around  the  rod  during  its  revolutions,  tearing 
them,  with  the  rest  of  the  clothing,  from  the  body,  leav- 
ing only  the  boots,  stockings,  and  shirt  collar.  The  penis 
and  scrotum  became  involved  in  the  clothing,  by  which  the 
entire  integument  of  both  these  organs,  and  also  of  the 
perinseum  quite  back  to  the  anus,  was  completely  torn  off, 
leaving  the  body  of  the  penis  back  of  the  corona  glandis, 
the  darlos  tissue  of  the  scrotum,  and  the  perinseum  entirely 
exposed. 

The  patient  was^  placed  upon  his  back,  the  testicles, 
covered  with  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  dartos  tissue,  were 
adjusted  in  the  wound  of  the  perinseum,  the  penis  was 
suffered  to  hang  down  upon  the  anterior  aspect  of  the 
scrotum,  and  simple  dressing  applied  over  the  whole.  In 
a  few  weeks'  time,  the  healing  process  was  complete,  and 
the  patient  resumed  his  vocation. 

On  the  7th  of  February,  1852,  being^  eighteen  months 
subsequent  to  the  accident,  Mr.  C.  presented  the  following 
appearance :  One  testicle  occupied  the  perinieal  space ;  the 
other,  the  left  groin ;  the  penis  lay  along  the  commissure 
between  the  right  thigh  and  the  perinseum,  the  organ 
pointing  backwards,  with  a  slight  inclination  downwards, 
the  glans  penis  only  remaining  free  ;^  the  integument  from 
the  abdomen  and  the  thighs  being  drawn  together  over 
all,  and  united  by  an  irregular  cicatrix.  Erections  were,  at 
times,  exceedingly  painful  The  patient  contemplated  ma- 
trimony, and  now  sought  my  aid  under  these  somewhat 
trying  circumstancea 
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Assisted  by  my  colleague,  Prof,  Allen,  I  commenced 
by  cutting  loose  the  penis,  by  incisions  so  planned  as  to 
preserve  to  that  organ  the  integument  with  which  it  was 
partially  covered  from  the  abdomen  and  right  thigh,  and 
securing  also,  from  the  latter  source,  an  additional  portion 
with  which  to  complete  the  investment  of  the  organ.  The 
wound  of  the  thigh  was  closed  by  drawing  the  skin  to- 
gether from  the  anterior  and  posterior  borders  of  the  wound. 
This  operation  was  so  far  successful  as  to  relieve  the  whole 
length  of  the  penis ;  but,  from  sloughing  of  a  portion  of 
the  flap  of  integument,  the  direction  of  the  organ  was  yet 
faulty.  A  second  slight  operation,  however,  so  far  relieved 
this  fault  as  to  give  to  the  member  a  direction  somewhat 
elevated  above  the  horizontal;  with  which  the  patient  ex- 
pressed himself  fully  satisfied.  Subsequent  events,  follow- 
ing the  perpetration  of  his  matrimonial  project,  fully  indi- 
cated the  efficiency  of  the  organ. 

As  another  result  of  the  operation,  I  may  add,  that 
room  being  made  in  the  perinaBum,  by  removing  therefrom 
the  penis,  the  other  testicle  gradually  settled  down  from 
its  position  in  the  groin  to  a  place  besid^  its  fellow. 

Case  II. — Injury  to  Genitals.  Mr.  S.,  a  young  man, 
aged  about  25,  met  with  an  accident  identical  in  its  cause 
with  the  one  above  described.  The  result  was  also  some- 
what similar.  The  clothes  were  torn  off,  involving  as  in 
the  other  case,  the  genital  organs.  I  saw  .the  patient 
within  three  hours  of  the  accident,  and  found  the  inte- 
gument of  the  penis  completely  torn  off,  from  its  roots  to 
the  glans,  except  a  band,  about  an  inch  in  width,  of  what 
appeared  to  be  the  internal  fold  of  the  duplicature  of  the 
prepuce.  The  scrotum,  also,  was  completely  gone,  leaving 
the  testicles  entirely  uncovered.  The  spermatic  cords  were 
also  much  elongated,  allowing  one  testicle  to  lie  upon  the 
abdomen,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  umbilicus,  and  the  other 
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to  repose  in  the  bed,  between  the  thighs  of  the  patient. 
I  removed  both  of  these  organs,  and  applied  simple  dress- 
ing. At  the  end  of  six  weeks  the  healing  process  was 
complete ;  the  preputial  band  of  integument  had  become 
greatly  stretched,  while  that  from  the  abdomen  was  drawn 
forward  to  meet  it,  leaving  an  intervening  cicatrix  of  not 
more  than  an  inch  in  width.  The  direction  of  the  organ 
was  not  materially  altered.  I  have  since  learned  that  this 
patient  has  perpetrated  matrimony,  though,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  its  legitimate  fruits  are  yet  wanting. 

An  interesting  physiological  feature  was  developed  in 
the  history  of  this  case.  The  young  man  was  finely  devel- 
oped, having  a  good  figure,  a  heavy  beard,  and  a  full  mas- 
culine voice.  The  latter  became^  in  the  course  of  a  few 
toeekSy  changed  to  a  decidedly  feminine  pitch. 

Case  III.  —  Congenital  Deficiency  of  the  Corpus  Spon- 
giosum. July  7th,  1857,  Mr.  0.,  a  young  man  aged  ibout 
25  years,  applied  to  me  for  relief  from  the  congenital  im- 
perfection indicated  by  the  title  of  this  case.  The  erectile 
tissue  of  the  corpus  spongiosum  was  entirely  wanting,  and 
the  urethra  openea  behind  the  glans.  The  glans,  however 
was  fully  developed,  becoming  distended  during  erection  ; 
it  must,  therefore,  have  had  vascular  connection  with  the 
corpora  cavernosa.  The  penis,  during  erection,  was  curved 
to  a  semi -circle,  thus  resembling  a  case  of  obliteration 
of  the  spongy  body  from  inflammatory  chordee.  Erections 
were  not,  however,  painful,  as  the  difficulty  was  congenital, 
and  the  development  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  had  been 
such  as  to  accommodate  the  curved  form  necessarily  as- 
sumed by  the  penis  in  its  erected  state. 

Operation. — I  divided  the  rudimentary  corpus  spongi- 
osum, immediately  behind  the  glans,  and  directly  in  front 
of  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  I  then  carried  two  short 
parallel  incisions,  one  on   either  side  of  the  urethra^  back 
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to  the  scrotum,  and  dissected  up  this  canal,  pushing  the 
•dissection,  with  the  point  of  a  long,  narrow  bistoury,  quite 
to  the  crura  of  the  penis.  The  penis  was  now  drawn  up, 
Bnd  firmly  held,  to  the  abdomen.  This  movement  left  a 
space  between  the  divided  ends  of  the  rudimentary  body  of 
nearly  two  inches  in  length,  which  was  closed  by  the  in- 
tegument from  the  sides  of  the  penis.  The  organ  was  now 
securely  bandaged  to  the  abdomen,  and,  in  a  few  days,  the 
wound  had  entirely  healed. 

The  result  was  eminently  satisfactory,  the  direction  of 
the  organ  being,  during  erection,  nearly  normal.  The  orifice 
of  the  urethra,  was,  of  course,  just  in  front  of  the  scrotum. 
The  case  is  one  of  anatomical  as  well  as  surgical  interest 

87  Shelby -street,  Oct.  7th,  1858. 
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IBT.  XLIII.— Case  of  Rupture  of  a  Varicose  Tein  and  Consequent 

Inflltratlon  of  Ihe  Sorroimdliig  CellnUu*  Tissue. 
By  W.  H.  Mebriman,  M.  D. 


On  June  25th,  1858,  Mr.  K.,  a  man  of  temperate  habits, 
somewhat  past  the  middle  age,  of  good  constitution  and 
robust  health,  while  at  work  at  his  trade,  on  a  house  in 
Oliver  street,  experienced  a  sting  of  pain  in  the  upper  and 
posterior  portion  of  the  scrotum,  rather  to  the  left  side.  This 
was  only  momentary,  and  gave  a  sensation,  he  said,  "  as  if 
the  part  were  suddenly  pierced  by  a  fine  needle."  Soon 
discovering  that  the  scrotum  were  was  greatly  enlarged,  and 
apparently  increasing  in  size  at  a  rapid  rate,  he  became 
sorely  frightened. 

Dr.  Leach  and  myself  saw  him  soon  afterward.  After 
having  his  attention  directed  to  the  point,  he  remembered 
that  when  a  boy,  he  had  been  troubled  with  something 
{he  knew  not  what),  accompanied  by  some  enlargement  or 
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fullness  of  the  left  side  of  the  scrotum,  but  as  his  attention 
had  never  been  called  to  it  particularly,  except  when  en- 
gaged in  horseback  riding,  or  exercising  too  much  in  an 
upright  position,  and  as  it  had  not  given  him  the  slightest 
trouble  or  inconvenience  for  many  years,  the  fact  had  almost 
escaped  his  memory. 

Upon  examination,  we  found  the  scrotum  enlarged  and 
distended  to  its  fullest  dimensions.  There  was  no  impulse 
communicated  to  the  tumor  by  the  patient's  coughing. 
It  did  not  recede  when  he  assumed  the  recumbent  posture. 
It  gave  an  elastic  feel  under  the  fingers,  and  there  was 
some  tenderness  and  discoloration  around  the  origmal  seat 
of  pain.  The  testicle  seemed  to  occupy  the  upper  and 
posterior  part  of  the  tumor,  but  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  detect  its  presence  in  the  mass  of  fluid  by  which  it  was 
surrounded,  and  the  patient  felt,  or  feigned,  considerable 
apprehension  at  its  magical  disappearance. 

From  the  circumstances  above  mentioned,  together  with 
the  history  of  the  case,  we  diagnosticated  it  as  stated  in 
the  heading. 

Treatment  —  Kest,  cold  astringent  lotions,  mechemical 
support,  and  gentle  laxatives. 

On  the  following  day  the  tumor  was  found  considerably 
condensed  in  size  much  firmer  to  the  touch  than  it  had 
been  upon  the  day  of  the  accident,  and  greatly  discolored ; 
"Blue  as  an  indigo  bag,"  said  the  patient. 

He  complained  of  a  good  deal  of  pain,  extending  in  the 
direction  of  the  spermatic  cord,  as  far  up  as  the  external 
abdominal  ring. 

A  few  days,  however,  sufficed  for  the  absorbents  to 
complete  their  work  of  carrying  away  the  effused  mass,  and 
the  patient  was  again  at  his  trade. 

OwASSO,  October  18th,  1858. 
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THE  INSTITUTES  OF  MEDICINE.  By  Mabtyn  Paine,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Materia  Medica 
in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York ;  Corresponding  Member 
of  the  Royal  Verein  fur  Heilkunde  in  Preussen;  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Gesellschaft  fur  Natur  und  Heilkunde  zu  Dresden  ;^ 
Member  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Leipsic;  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  Sweden ;  of  the  Montreal  Natural  History  Society ;  and  of  many 
other  Learned  Societies.      New  York:   Harper  &  Brothers.     1858. 

The  issue  of  a  new  work^  by  an  already  distinguished 
author^  awakens  something  of  the  same  interest  and  curi-- 
osity^  or  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  its  distinguishing 
features — -its  merits  and  its  demerits — that  occupies  the 
public  mind,  and,  especially  of  those  who  claim  to  possess 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  in  reference  to  the  promulgation 
of  an  important  improvement  in  any  of  the  arts,  or  the 
announcement  of  a  new  and  promising  invention.  Hence, 
the  anxiety,  if  the  work  pertains  to  general  Uterature,  of 
the  literary  J  and  of  the  special  scholar^  if  it  belongs  to 
any  of  the  learned  professions,  to  become  possessed  of  it^ 
or  to  acquaint  themselves  with  its  contents — more  properly 
its  doctrines, — through  the  medium  of  faithful  notices  and 
reviews.  A  moiety  of  the  same  feeling  pervades  the  mind 
in  regard  to  a  new  edition  of  the  same  work  at  a  distant 
period.  These  inquiries  present  themselves  for  consideration: 
Have  time,  and  the  advancing  developments  of  science  and 
of  art,  or  the  acquisitions,  and,   therefore,  the  enlargement 
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of  the  author's  own  mind^  and  the  necessarily  augmented 
power  of  deduction,  operated  any  change  in  his  views  and 
reasonings?  Have  the  doctrines  advanced  undergone  any 
modification  ?  Are  they  enforced  by  more  pertinent  illus- 
trations? or  elaborated  with  more  copious  and  cogent 
argumentation  ?  Has  his  mind  taken  on  a  morbidly  fixed — 
a  stereotyped  condition? 

Whether  the  writer  may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  offer  to 
the  Medical  Public  satisfactory  answers  to  any,  or  all,  of 
the  foregoing  inquiries ;  to  present  such  a  clear  and  intelli- 
gent view  of  the  ponderous  tome  before  him,  as  will  enable 
his  readers  to  perceive  and  to  appreciate  the  goody  and, 
therefore,  the  real  value  to  them  and  to  their  science^  of 
the  learned  Professor's  labors,  is  a  question  not  a  little 
puzzling  to  himself. 

When  he  considers  the  complexity  of  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed, the  great  diversity  of  topics  brought  to  view,  the 
multitude  of  distinguished  writers  whose  talents  and  skill 
have  been  devoted  to  them,  as  well  as  the  criticisms  of  the 
author,  and  the  copiousness  of  the  work,  he  may,  with  great 
propriety,  indulge  some  misgivings  as  to  his  fitness  for  the 
task  he  has  undertaken.  All  he  promises  himself  is  to 
bring  to  his  labor  honesty  of  purpose,  and  to  devote  to  it 
the  best  energies  of  which  he  is  possessed. 

The  "Institutes"  have  been  before  the  world  something 
more  than  ten  years,  and  the  present  is  the  fourth  edition. 
The  work  comes  to  us  in  a  somewhat  modified  and  enlarged 
form — an  Appendix,  which  is  itself  a  labored  treatise,  being 
added ;  and  the  Index,  as  previously  promised,  having  been 
so  "extended"  (though,  from  untoward  circumstances,  not 
completed  in  accordance  with  the  original  design),  as  to 
constitute,  in  a  measure,  an  epitome  of  the  whole. 

In  reference  to  the  first  two  inquiries  we  have  pro- 
pounded, we  are  furnished  with  a  prompt  and  decided 
response  in  the  author's  own  words,  in  the  first  sentence  of 
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his  brief  preface  to  the  present  edition.  He  remarks : 
"  This  work,  as  originally  published  in  1847,  remains  with- 
otU  change,  as  the  author  has  seen  no  reason  to  modify  any 
of  his  doctrines"  The  sentence  is  italicised  by  the  writer. 
In  the  first  sentence  of  the  Appendix,  we  find  a  reiteration 
and  an  amplification  of  the  same  sentiment.  It  is  there 
declared:  "During  the  former  editions  of  the  foregoing 
work,  the  author  has  seen  no  inducement  to  modify  any  of 
his  conclusions,  or  to  disturb  any  of  the  facts  upon  which 
they  are  founded,  and  for  the  same  reason,  every  statement 
appears  in  the  present  edition  (1857)  as  presented  origin- 
ally, in  1847.  Whatever  has  been  subsequently  disclosed 
in  Physiology  and  Chemistry  is  essentially  in  harmony  with 
all  that  the  author  incorporated  in  the  foundation  upon 
which  his  Institutes  are  erected,  and  places  them  beyond 
the  probability  of  being  much  invalidated." 

These  declarations,  thus  emphatically,  not  to  say  vaunt- 
ingly,  announced,  might  justify  some  important  and  perti- 
nent reflections.  Our  purpose  will  allow  us  only  to  indicate 
a  few,  that  are  singularly  suggestive,  and  these  in  interro- 
gatory form. 

Conceding  to  the  author  intellectual  integrity,  honesty 
of  purpose,  and  common  industry — and  who  will  not  con- 
cede all  these  .^ — is  it  possible,  we  ask,  that  "he  has  seen 
no  reason  to  modify  any  of  his  doctrines  '*  ?  What  becomes 
of  all  the  boasted  improvements  of  the  age,  in  the  several 
departments  of  Medical  Science,  and  especially  in  those  of 
Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Therapeutics  ?  Have  no  im- 
provements actually  been  made?  Is  it  true  that  the 
status  of  Medicine,  as  a  whole,  has  continued,  during 
the  past  decade,  precisely  what  it  was  during  the  preced- 
ing,  or  throughout  the  entire  period  of  the  author's 
researches,  and  in  the  course  of  which  his  views  must  have 
been  formed  and  established,  and  his  doctrines  constituted  ? 
Was  he  competent,  through  prescience,   to   grasp  futurity, 
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and  thus  to  forestall  the  results  of  all  of  coining  time? 
Was  he  endowed,  ab  initio,  with  omniscience,  or  had  his 
mind,  in  anticipation  of  the  work  before  us,  become  stereo- 
typed, and,  therefore,  incapable  of  change,  or  of  perceiving 
change  ? 

For  the  present,  we  pursue  these  reflections  no  further. 
We  leave  them  to  the  curious  in  the  history  of  Literature 
and  Science,  and  to  the  learned  in  Pyschology,  to  solve  the 
problems  involved  in  the  foregoing  inquiries.  Whether  the 
author's  doctrines  are  enforced  by  more  pertinent  illustra- 
tions, or  elaborated  with  more  copious  and  cogent  argument- 
ation, will  appear  as  we  proceed.  The  work,  in  its  entirety, 
rests  upon  the  basis  of  ^^Solidism  and  Vitalism" ;  and  in 
its  prosecution,  the  author  has  adopted  what  he  regards  as 
a  strictly  analytical  method.  Thus,  he  claims  to  have 
arranged  the  various  topics  treated  of,  in  the  order  indi- 
cated by  nature,  or  "as  each  successive  one  may  appear  to 
emanate  from,  or  to  depend  upon  the  preceding.''  He 
further  claims  this  to  be  ^^the  first  effort  that  has  been 
made  to  present  the  natural  relations  of  his  whole  subject 
in  their  just  order,  to  point  out  the  affinities,  to  exhibit 
throughout  the  important  laws  and  essential  foundations  of 
Vitalism  and  Solidism,  and  to  maintain,  throughout,  a 
consistency  of  facts,  and  of  laws,  that  shall  stamp  the 
whole  as  the  Philosophy  of  Medicine," 

Having  thus  announced  his  general  plan,  and  put  forth 
his  claims,  in  regard  to  method,  the  author  invites  "the 
most  rigid  scrutiny,"  declaring  his  earnest  wish,  "if  there 
be,  anywhere,  a  collision,  in  principles  or  facts,  or  amy 
contradictions  of  himself,  that  they  may  be  discovered  and 
pointed  out."  In  this  connection,  too,  his  "aim"  is 
declared  to  be  "truth,"  and  his  desire  to  claim  for  him- 
self only   "  what  he  cheerfully  yields  to  others." 

A  little  further  on,  it  is  conceded  that  many  of  the 
original   doctrines    contained    in   the    "Institutes,  are  pre- 
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sented/'  in  various  connections,  in  a  preceding  work  (the 
Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries)^  and  the  spirit 
which  pervades  these  (the  Commentaries)  pervades,  equally, 
those  (the  Institutes)  "as  being,"  in  the  author's  judgment, 
"the  only  stable  foundation." 

Another  feature  of  the  work,  as  announced  in  the 
preliminary  remarks,  is  an  emphatic  expression  of  the  writer's 
design  "to  speak  of  such  errors  as  have  usurped  the 
rights,  or  blighted  the  interests,  of  rational  medicine"  and 
his  conviction  that  the  present  is  not  the  appropriate  time, 
nor  this  the  occasion,  for  the  mere  declaration  of  "facts  of 
experience,  and  philosophical  doctrines,"  is  most  explicitly 
stated.  On  the  contrary,  he  holds,  in  his  accustomed  strong 
language,  that  "truth,  in  Medical  Philosophy,"  can  "be 
established,  only  by  a  simultaneous  refutation  of  the  errors 
which  surround  it." 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  said,  the  reader  will  not 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  obvious  zest  and  personal  satis- 
faction with  which  he  enters  upon  this  portion  of  his 
labors,  as  evinced  in  the  following  quotation:  "It  will, 
therefore,  be  my  agreeable  task  to  expose,  in  these  Insti- 
tutes, the  fallacies  of  the  prevailing  physical  doctrines  of 
life  and  disease,  as  well  as  to  inculcate  principles  which 
exalt  our  science  above  the  mere  world  of  matter,  render 
it  consistent  in  its  details,  and  present  it  to  the  Profession 
as  a  department  of  knowledge,  fundamentally  distinct  from 
other  pursuits." 

But,  in  all  this,  we  find  nothing  different,  either  in  illus- 
tiation  or  argumentation,  from  what  characterizes  the  pri- 
mary edition  of  the  work, — that  of  1847.  In  truth,  with 
^  the  exception  of  the  Appendix  and  the  extension  of  the 
Index,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  it  is  but  a 
reiteration,  and  in  precisely  the  same  terms,  of  the  senti- 
ments, purposes,  and  doctrines  of  that  primitive  edition; 
and  a  critical  examination  of  the  first  and  the  last  issues  (both 
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of  which  are  before  us),  will  confirm — if  confirmation  be 
necessary — the  declaration  of  the  venerable  Professor,  before 
quoted,  that  "This  work,  as  originally  published  in  1847, 
remains  without  change." 

Might  not  the  querist  demand,  Then  why  a  second,  a 
third,  and  even  a  fourth  edition  ?  What  condition,  either 
of  the  Profession  or  of  the  science  of  Medicine,  can  be 
pointed  to  as  requiring  a  reiteration,  merely — an  unmodi- 
fied reprint  of  the  same  identical  sections,  paragraphs,  .and 
pages  ?  Can  anything  be  imagined,  save  a  ciaving  demand 
of  the  Profession,  founded  on  the  great  popularity  of  the 
work,  and  the  fact  that  the  first  edition,  and  the  subse- 
quent ones  also,  were  entirely  out  of  print  ? 

But  it  is  not  proposed  to  enter  upon  a  critical  exami- 
nation of  the  teachings  of  Professor  Paine,  nor  to  determine 
the  appositeness  of  his  criticisms.  To  do  so,  and  to  insti- 
tute comparisons,  and  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  truths 
promulgated,  on  the  one  hand,  and  "  such  "  alleged  "  errors 
as  have  usurped  the  rights  or  blighted  the  \  interests  of 
ration€j  medicine,"  on  the  other,  would  require  an  amount 
of  labor  scarcely  less  onerous  than  that  he  has  himself 
performed,  and  the  production  of  a  volume  scarcely  less 
cumbrous  than  the  work  under  consideration.  We  shall 
have  accomplished  our  original  purpose  if  we  succeed  in 
answering,  intelligently  and  truthfully,  the  inquiries  pro- 
pounded in  the  early  part  of  this  notice.  Having  considered 
the  first  four  of  the  series,  and,  as  we  fondly  hope,  answered 
them,  with  strict  fidelity  to  justice,  it  only  remains  for  us 
to  consider  the  last — Has  his  mind  taken  on  a  morbitUtf 
fixed — a  stereotyped  condition  ? 

To  answer  this  question  affirmatively  may  seem  to  border 
on  presumption.  We  would  not  put  forth  our  conclusions 
unadvisedly  nor  arrogantly ;  but,  when  we  consider  the  facts 
already  stated — that  "the  work  remains  without  change"; 
that  "  the  author  has  seen  no  reason  to  modify  any  of  his 
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doctrines "  ;  that  "  he  has  seen  no  inducement  to  modify 
any  of  his  conclusions,  or  to  disturb  any  of  the  facts  upon 
which  they  are  founded  "  ;  and,  moreover,  when  we  consider 
that  the  entire  volume — from  beginning  to  end,  up  to  the 
Appendix,  sentence  for  sentence,  paragraph  for  paragraph, 
and  page  for  page, — appears,  in  the  present  edition  (1857),  as 
presented  originally  in  1847,  we  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to 
escape  the  conclusion  that  he  is,  most  emphatically,  '^joined 
to  Ms  idols/'  We  have  sought  in  the  Appendix — obviously  a 
recent  production — facts  and  reasonings  which  would  justify 
a  different  conclusion,  but,  even  here,  we  are  met  with  the 
declaration — manifestly  uttered  under  the  influence  of  a 
strong  feeling  of  triumph — "Whatever .may  have  been  sub- 
sequently disclosed  in  Physiology  and  Chemistry,  is  essen- 
tially in  harmony  with  all  that  the  author  incorporated  in 
the  foundation  upon  which  his  Institutes  are  erected,  and 
places  them  beyond  the  probability  of  being  much  inval- 
idated." 

Verily,  in  view  of  these  several  considerations,  what 
judgment  can  be  indulged — and  we  regret  the  alternative — 
but  that  Ms  mind  has  lapsed  into  a  condition  of  stereotyped 
invariahleness  ?  or,  that  the  vast  science  of  Medicine  had, 
at  the  completion  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Institutes, 
reached  a  point,  beyond  which,  for  a  long  period  of  time — 
certainly  till  the  close  of  the  author's  earthly  career — till 
"his  life  is  swallowed  up  in  victory" — it  could  not  advance  ! 

But  there  is  another  aspect  in  which  the  labors  of 
Professor  Paine  are  to  be  viewed  and  appreciated.  He 
holds  a  strong  controversy  with  the  doctrines  and  dogmas 
of  Organic  Chemistry,  "as  applied  to  Physiology,  Patho- 
logy, and  Therapeutics,"  as  also  with  every  attempt  to 
account  for,  or  explain,  any  of  the  phenomena  of  life, 
either  in  a  normal  or  abnormal  condition,  mechanically, 
or  in  any  other  way  than  in  obedience  to  the  innate — 
t?ie  fundamental  laws  of  the  living  economy. 
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At  various  periods  in  the  history  of  our  science^  Chern^ 
istry  has  sought  to  absorb^  or  to  monopolize  and  control, 
most  that  belongs  to  medical  reasoning.  As  early  as  the 
days  of  that  Prince  of  Charlatans,  Paracelsus,  not  con- 
tent to  limit  its  sphere  to  its  legitimate  area — the  labor- 
atory; to  study  the  composition  of  inorganic  matter,  the 
relations  and  affinities  of  elements,  and  the  improvement 
of  pharmaceutical  processes;  it  assumed  to  teach  ^^  that 
the  body  is  subject  to  the  same  chemical  laws  with  inani- 
mate matter,  and  that  all  the  phenomena  of  vitality  may 
be  explained^by  the  operation  of  these  laws."  Perhaps  no 
era,  however,  in  Medical  History,  has  exhibited  the  aspi- 
rations of  this  department  of  scientific  research  so  fully, 
and  presented  its  claims  so  imposingly,  as  that  which  wit- 
nessed the  promulgation  of  the  investigations  and  deduc- 
tions, or  inferences,  of  the  learned  and  indefatigable  German 
chemist,  Liebig.  The  great  popularity  of  this  writer's 
views,  the  fascinating  style  in  which  they  were  offered, 
and  the  manifest  tendency  of  the  age  to  adopt  them,  as 
well  as  their^  supposed  reforming — we  had  [almost  said 
regenerating — influence,  not  upon  the  theories  alone,  but 
the  practice  of  ikfedfcf ne,  |  seemed  to  have  prompted  the 
author  of  the  Institutes  to  the  performance  of  the  immense 
labor  which  resulted  in  their  publication. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  manifest  satis- 
faction with  which  he  accepts  the  issue; — indeed,  it  would 
appear  that  he  regards  it  as  the  Thermopylad  which  guards 
the  sacred  domain  of  pure  Medical  Science,  and  he  is  will- 
ing to  hazard  his  reputation  as  a  ripe  medical  scholar  in 
its  defense.  How  well  he  has  acquitted  himself  of  the 
high  trust  he  has  thus  voluntacrily  assumed — how  effect- 
ively and  satisfactorily  he  has  played  the  part  of  the  Gre- 
cian hero,  remains  for  time,  and  the  substantial  inteUigence 
of  his  compeers  and  his  successors,  to  show.  In  his  inves^ 
tigations  of  the  numerous  important   topics   of  which  he 
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treats,  he  brings  to  his  aid  the  accumulated  resources  of  a 
long  and  industrious  life.  He  exhibits  a  clearness  of  per- 
ception, a  soundness  of  judgment,  and  an  adroitness  in 
argumentation,  which  mark  the  mind  of  logical  constmc- 
tion,  of  deep  study,  and  earnest  intent.  He  even  draws 
from  his  opponent  the  arguments  with  which  he  puts  him 
to  flight  Basing  the  contest  on  principle,  moral  as  well 
as  scientific,  and  being  decided  in  opinion  and  positive  in 
declaration,  he  is,  necessarily,  brought  in  collision  with 
investigators  in  no  degree  less  distinguished  and  decided 
and  positive  in  their  faith  than  himself  Hence,  it  will 
be  perceived  by  the  observing  reader,  that,  "when  Greek 
meets  Greek,  then,"  in  an  emphatic  sense,  "  comes  the 
tug  of  war." 

The  extent  of  his  researches,  his  familiarity  with  all 
that  is  extant  in  reference  to  the  points  in  question;  the 
strength  and  copiousness  of  his  arguments,  and  the  pun- 
gency of  his  criticisms,  all  indicate  the  earnest,  the  labori- 
ous, the  thorougli  Medical  Scholar.  His  knowledge  must 
be  conceded  to  be  great  in  amount  and  various  in  charac- 
ter, and  his  teachings  in  harmony  with  the  great  found- 
ation  doctrines  of  Physiology^  as  deduced  from  the  ele- 
mentary laios  of  the  living  economy.  His  style  is  manly, 
perspicuous,  and,  not  unfrequently,  classically  elegant.  His 
independence  of  thought  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  recom- 
mend him  to  the  respectful  consideration  of  all  such  as 
are  aware  how  deeply  the  world  is  indebted  to  the  class 
of  independent  thinkers,  who,  when  they  write,  do  some- 
thing more  than  merely  reproduce  the  ideas  of  others, 
which,  but  too  often,  are  as  hackneyed  as  the  terms  which 
makeup  the  resolutions  of  political  caucuses. 

Wliile  it  were  folly  for  his  most  ardent  admirers  to 
claim,  either  for  himself  or  his  work,  perfection,  it  were 
equally  preposterous  for  his  most  inveterate  opponents  to 
allege  it  is  are  not  characterized  by  any  distinguished 
merits. 
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No  one  can  read  what  he  has  written  without  feeling 
that  he  has  been  held  in  audience  by  a  superior  spirit,  or 
acknowledging  indebtedness  for  what  he  has  done,  even 
though  he  should  write  no  more.  He  is  entitled  to  a 
place  in  the  catalogue  of  the  very  first  class  of  Medical 
Writers; — a  declaration  which  we  do  not  regard  as  "damn- 
ing with  faint  praise,"  but,  in  our  humble  estimation,  the 
highest  that  man  can  bestow  on  man. 

Thus,  it  will  be  perceived,  we  have  considered  the  work 
before  us,  firstly,  as  regards  the  author's  judgment  con- 
cerning the  actual  condition  of  Medical  Science,  both  when 
it  first  appeared,  in  1847,  and  at  the  present  time ;  or, 
what  the  reflecting  reader  will  infer  to  be  the  state  of  his 
mind,  in  reference  to  progress  in  medical  research :  secondly, 
as  regards  the  important  issue,  and  the  struggle  which 
marks  the  age,  between  those  philosophers,  on  the  one 
hand,  who  seek  to  confine  legitimate  medicine  to  the  laws 
of  vitality,  and  the  relations  and  actions  of  organized 
structures  under  those  laws,  and  those  other  learned  in- 
vestigators, on  the  other,  who  are  ever  intent  on  account- 
ing for  all  the  phenomena  of  life  on  principles  deduced 
from  the  action  and  influence  of  the  laws  which  belong  to 
inanimate  matter. 

In  the  first  view,  we  have  found  ourself  compelled, 
though  reluctantly,  to  conclude  that  the  author  has,  in 
the  plenitude  of  his  learning,  reached  a  goal — the  td- 
tima  ratio — beyond  which  he  can  not  proceed;  that,  in 
his  judgment,  no  progress  has  been  made — certainly  not 
within  the  last  ten  years;  or,  that  his  mind  has  lapsed 
into  a  condition  of  stereotyped  invariableness,  and,  there- 
fore, that  it  is  incapable  of  change,  or  of  perceiving  change. 
Perhaps,  if  we  had  appropriated  the  language  of  a  digni- 
tary of  old  to  a  learned  Apostle,  and  exclaimed,  "Much 
learning  has  made  thee  mad,"  we  should  not  have  diverged 
widely  from    the   truth.      In  the  second,  it  has  given  us 
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great  pleasure  to  accord  to  him  indefatigable  indqstry,  pro- 
foand  learning,  the  possession  of  a  logical  mind ;  of  an  in- 
dependence and  a  boldness  which  fear  no  encounter;  of  a 
positiveness  in  declaration,  and  a  sharpness  in  criticism, 
which  mark  the  strength  of  his  own  convictions ;  and, 
finally,  to  claim  for  him  a  place  among  the  very  first 
class  of  Medical  Writers.  In  the  former,  most  certainly 
we  have  uttered  nothing  in  malice,  nor  have  we  felt 
called  upon  to  extenuate  aught.  In  the  latter,  we  have 
put  forth  our  own  convictions  [of  Professor  Paine's  labors, 
and  of  the  great  and  ennobling  qualities,  by  which,  as  an 
author,  he  is  strongly  characterized.  Finally,  we  bespeak, 
for  the  Institutes,  a  place  in  the  libraries  of  all  those  of 
our  Profession  who  would  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
true  issue,  and  its  literature,  between  the  School  of  Vital- 
istSy  on  the  one  hand,  and   that  of   the  Mechanists  and  of 

the  Chemists  on  the  other. 

E.  KANE. 


A  TEXT  BOOK  OF  VEGETABLE  AND  ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Designed  for  the  use  of  Schools,  Seminaries,  and  Colleges  in  the 
United  States.  By  Henry  Goadbv,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Vegetable  and 
Anmal  Physiology  in  the  State  Agricultural  College  of  Michigan; 
Fellow  of  the  Linnaean  Society  of  London;  Corresponding  Member  of 
the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Institute ;  Honorary  Member  of  the  Literary  and 
Historical  Society  of  Quebec ;  and  formerly  Dissector  of  Minute  Ana- 
tomy to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England.  Embellished  with 
upwards  of  Four  Hundred  and  Fifty  Illustrations.  New  York :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.     1858. 

The  above  is  the  title  page  of  a  work  which  commenceB 
at  the  foundation  of  all  physiological  knowledge.  Histology. 
In  fact,  the  work  is  almost  entirely  histological,  highly 
spiced,  however,  with  physiological  explanations.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  author,  "  If  the  origin  (so  to  speak)  of  the 
organic  structures  in  the  animal  kingdom,  be  sought  for 
and  steadily  pursued  through  all  the  classes,  showing  their 
gradual  complication,  and  the  necessity  for  the  addition  of 
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accessory  organs,  till  they  reach  their  utmost  development, 
and  culminate  in  man,  the  study  may  (possibly)  he  rendered 
an  agreeable  and  interesting  one,  and  be  fruitful  in  profit- 
able results."  It  is  not  the  object  of  the  work  to  impart 
popular  instruction  in  Human  Physiology ;  and  in  this 
respect  we  can  but  commend  the  good  sense  of  the  author ; 
for  with  such  an  enterprise  we  confess  that  we  should  have 
no  sympathy.  The  aim  is  much  higher,  and  contemplates 
instruction  in  a  system  of  general  Histology  and  Physiology^ 
such  as  will  prove  highly  useful  to  the  Botanist  and  Ento- 
mologist, while,  at  the  same  time,  and  for  almost  the  same 
reasons,  it  will  facilitate  more  detailed  physiological  in- 
vestigations. 

The  book  is  richly  illustrated  by  wood  cuts  —  many  of 
them  highly  creditable  to  the  artist — of  original  preparations 
of  the  author.  To  the  accuracy  of  these  illustrations  we 
can  bear  testimony,  having,  not  unfrequently,  examined 
many  of  the  originals.  The  typographical  appearance  of 
the  work  can  elicit  only  admiration. 

To  be  found  at  the  bookstore  of  Francis  Raymond  in 
this  city.  Q-. 

A  MANUAL  OP  THE  PRACTICE  OP  MEDICINE.  By  T.  H.  Tan- 
ner, M.  D.,  F.  L.  S.,  Author  of  a  Manual  of  Clinical  Medicine  and 
Physical  Diagnosis,  etc.  eta  ;  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians ;  Late  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Women,  etc.  etc.  First 
American,  from  the  Third  Revised  and  Improved  London  Edition. 
Philadelphia:   Lindsay  &  Blakiston.     1868. 

This  is  a  duodecimo  volume  of  398  pages,  and  is  truly 
a  hand-book,  presenting  the  outlines  of  a  great  deal  of 
matter  in  a  very  small  compass. 

Such  brief  outlines  may  be  useful  to  a  certain  class  of 
medical  students,  who,  while  attending  six  or  seven  lec- 
tures a  day,  can  not  devote  sufficient  time  to  reading  more 
extended  productions ;  and  such  synopses  may  also  serve  a 
useful  purpose  in  refreshing  the  memory  of  the  busy  prao- 

Vol.  I.-2F. 
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titioner ;  but,  aside  from  these  uses,  they  can  not  be  con* 
sidered  as  tending  to  the  production  of  well-read  and 
thoroughly  instructed  physicians.  The  medical  student  or 
practitioner  who  contents  himself  with  such  works,  n^lect- 
ing  the  more  full  and  extended  treatises,  and  especially  the 
elaborate  monographs,  can  be  nothing  more  than  a  super- 
ficial medical  scholar  and  a  practitioner  of  limited  resources. 
We  do  not  wish  to  be  imderstood  as  condemning  such  brief 
works  altogether,  but  only  as  wishing  to  restrict  them  to 
their  proper  places — not  allowing  them  to  serve  as  substi- 
tutes in  the  library  for  larger  works. 

The  present  work  seems  to  be  a  good  one  of  its  kind ; 
the  arrangement  is  satisfactory,  the  doctrines  are  generally 
correct,  and  the  language  brief,  direct,  comprehensive,  and 
clear. 

In  saying  that  the  doctrines  of  the  work  are  generally 
correct,  we  do  not,  however,  intend  to  approve  of  the  ex- 
pressions respecting  the  treatment  of  inflanmiation,  as  con- 
tained in  the  first  chapter,  and  more  or  less  distributed 
throughout  the  book.  In  following  Prof.  Bennett,  of 
Edinburgh,  as  the  author  does,  in  repudiating  the  lancet 
and  other  depletory  measures  —  denying  their  curative  ac- 
tion in  inflammation,  under  any  circumstances,  we  believe 
he  is  far  from  the  truth,  though  we  as  unhesitatingly  con- 
demn the  free  and  indiscriminate  manner  in  which  these 
measures  were  formerly  resorted  to.  One  extreme  is  very 
apt  to  beget  the  opposite,  and  in  this  case  we  can  not 
doubt  that  Dr.  Bennett  and  his  followers,  among  whom 
is  Dr.  Tanner,  have  fallen  into  an  extreme.  When  in- 
flammations have  reached  certain  stages,  we  know  it  is  dif- 
ficult speedily  to  remove  them  by  any  means,  yet  we  by 
no  means  subscribe  to  the  following  from  our  author,  as  a 
universal  proposition,  viz. : 

"  It  is  highly  probable  that,  though  wc  may  be  able  to  guide  inflam- 
mations to  a  successful  termination,  yet  we  can  not  cut  them  shorty  and 
any  attempts  to  do  so,  will  merely  increase  the  patient's  danger." 
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On  the  contrary,  we  can  not  doubt,  from  repeated  obser- 
vation as  well  as  from  theoretical  reasoning,  that  many  in- 
flammations in  their  earlier  stages  may  not  only  be  abbre- 
viated, but  absolutely  arrested,  by  proper  antiphlogistic 
measures,  and  that,  too,  often  without  danger  to  the  pa- 
tient in  any  degree.  Indeed,  in  not  a  few  cases  where  in- 
flammation of  a  particular  part  has  existed  for  a  consider- 
able length  of  time,  and  is  still  extending,  depletory  and 
sedative  measures  may  arrest  its  farther  progress  and  save 
the  patient.  We  are  aware  that  some  forms  of  inflamma- 
tion  are  not  arrested  by  such  means,  and  that  when  the 
vital  powers  are  low,  the  patient  may,  by  their  use,  be 
speedily  exhausted ;  but  these  facts  only  teach  great  cau- 
tion and  a  proper  discrimination  in  their  use,  and  not  their 
total  abandonment. 

But  we  can  now  pursue  this  subject  no  farther. 

Dr.  Tanner^s  little  work  has  speedily  passed  through 
three  editions  at  home,  and  will  doubtless  have  a  good 
sale  in  this  country.  In  many  respects,  it  is  worthy  of 
commendation.  The  Publishers  at  least ^ have  well  per- 
formed their  part. 

From  the  Publishers.  A.  B.  P. 

TILDEN  k  COMPANY'S  BOOK  OF  FORMUL^B. 

A  LATE  evidence  of  the  business  enterprise  of  this  firm 
lies  before  us,  in  the  shape  of  a  neatly- printed  book,  the 
contents  consisting  of  formulsB  for  making  tinctures,  syrups, 
wines,  etc.,  from  the  Solid  arid  Fluid  Extracts  prepared  at 
their  laboratory. 

We  have  looked  through  this  book  carefully,  and  while 
find  in  it  much  that  is  of  value  to  those  who  consume 
quantities  of  Fluid  Extracts  in  their  practice  or  sales,  yet 
we  can  not  recommend  it  for  general  circulation  among  either 
physicians  or  druggists,  for  the  reason  that  it  proposes  the 
substitution  of  the  officinal  methods  of  preparing  auch  pre- 
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paratioQs  as  wines,  syrups,  and  tinctures,  by  new  ones  baaed 
upon  the  dilution  of  Fluid  Extracts  with  suitable  yehicles. 
We  look  upon  Fluid  Extracts  as  desirable,  but  as  yet  a  non- 
perfected  class  of  products,^  and,  in  some  remarks  upon  these 
extracts  in  the  August  No.  of  our  Journal^  we  pointed 
out  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  perfecting  processes 
for  them,  which  it  seems  clear  to  us  time  and  careful  inves- 
tigation only  can  overcome — assuredly  a  much  longer  period 
than  the  Messrs.  Tilden  have  required  to  put  forth  their 
hundred  or  more  Fluid  Extracts. 

The  details  of  their  processes  are  not  generally  known, 
though  they  state  them  to  be  conducted  upon  scientific 
principles,  and  intimate  that  the  crude  materials  are 
exhausted  by  a  hydro -alcoholic  menstruum  of  known 
strength,  and  thereafter  that  the  resulting  solution  of  active 
matters  is  concentrated  in  a  vacuum -pan,  whereby  a  por- 
tion of  the  spirit  is  recovered,  and  the  solution  reduced  to 
such  a  bulk  as  to  equal  by  its  own  weight  or  measure  the 
original  weight  of  material  employed. 

Why  do  not  Messrs.  Tilden,  in  a  book  gotten  up 
designedly  for  the  Medical  Profession — a  profession  that 
does  not  lend  its  endorsement  to  secrecy  or  quackery  in 
any  branch  of  art  connected  with  it  —  give  formulae  for, 
and  details  of,  the  preparation  of  each  extract  offered  by 
them.'^  It  certainly  seems  due  to  the  liberal  profession 
whose  wants  these  gentlemen  are  so  anxious  to  supply. 

We  have  made  some  experiments  in  the  preparation  of 
officinal  wines,  syrups,  tinctures,  etc.,  from  Fluid  Extracts 
of  commerce  (Tildens'  among  them),  and  can  not  say 
that  they  are  satisfactory  in  regard  to  external  characteris- 
tics. How  such  will  compare  in  medicin€d  value  we  are 
not  fully  able  to  say ;  but  from  the  experience  of  a  few 
who  have  tried  them  it  would  seem  that  that  comparison 
is  unfavorable  also. 
V  .      ile,  for  want  of  better  ones  (made  after  recognized 
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and  standard  authorities — of  which,  however,  we  unfortu- 
nately possess  but  few),  we  can  consistently  commend  the 
fluid  preparations  of  the  Messrs.  Tildbn  for  extempora- 
neous mixture,  and  for  use  in  medicine  in  the  natural 
condition,  yet  we  hold,  that  no  physician  who  has  access 
to  the  shop  of  a  competent  Pharmaceutist,  and,  espe- 
cially, that  no  Pharmaceutist,  is  warranted  in  substituting 
the  diluted  Fluid  Extracts  of  the  Messrs.  Tildbn  or  any 
other  manufacturing  pharmaceutists,  for  officinal  prepar- 
ations which  such  dilutions  may  be  designed  to  represent. 
Fluid  Extracts,  as  made  by  our  extensive  manufacturers, 
are  good,  bad,  and  indifferent ;  yet,  as  they  are,  they  possess 
much  practical  value,  their  permanence,  concentration,  and 
form  recommend  them,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  they 
are  largely  used.  But  as  they  may  be  classed  as  yet 
among  secret,  or  at  least,  empirical  preparations,  do  not  let 
us  have  dilutions  of  them  usurp  the  places  of  recognized 
and  more  definite,  if  not  so  concentrated,  preparations. 

F.  S. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  PATHOLOGY  and  TREATMENT  OF  SCARLET 
FEVER.  By  Caspar  Morris,  M.  D.,  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians of  Philadelphia,  etc  etc.  Philadelphia:  Lindsay  &,  Blak- 
iston.    1858.  < 

This  is  the  Second  Edition  of  a  work  originally  pub- 
lished some  years  ago,  in  the  form  of  Lectures  upon  this 
interesting  and  important  subject.  In  its  present  form,  it 
consists  of  a  volume  of  192  pages,  very  neatly  got  up  in 
cloth ;  treating  in  a  full  and  very  judicious  manner  of  a 
^^  disease  than  which  none  is  more  formidable  in  its  char- 
acter, and  uncertain  in  its  results.'' 

Judging  from  our  own  observation  and  experience  among 
physicians,  we  should  say  that  respecting  no  other  disease 
is  there  so  great  a  desire  for  obtaining  information — the 
plans   of  treatment   generally    adopted,    so   often    proving 
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unsatisfactory.  From  our  knowledge  of  the  former  edition^ 
and  from  a  hasty  examination  of  this,  we  can  recommend 
the  work  as  furnishing  as  much  light  as  any  other  acces- 
sible. No  extreme  or  exclusive  views  are  taken,  violent, 
perturbing,  and  depressing  treatment  is  very  properly  con-« 
demned,  and  a  wise  discrimination  in  the  use  of  remedial 
measures,  adapting  them  to  the  varying  conditions  of  dif* 
ferent  epidemics  and  cases,  is  taught. 

We  have  been  particularly  gratified  with  the  attention 
given  in  the  Essay  to  what  might  might  be  considered  by 
some  as  minor  matters ;  such  as  the  importance  of  keeping^ 
the  external  air  passages  (the  nostrils  and  throat)  as  free 
as  possible  from  obstruction,  and  a  description  of  the  best 
means  of  accomplishing  the  object ;  the  importance  of  the 
use  of  ice  for  the  local  affection  of  the  throat,  etc.  etc. 
insisting  that, 

*^ These  little  things  are  great  to  little  man" 

— great,  not  only  in  relation  to  comfort,  but  to  results. 

He  says,  in  substance,  When  the  nostrils  are  filled  with 
a  tenacious  secretion,  obstructing  respiration  through  them, 
and  the  throat  is  swollen,  ulcerated,  and  incrusted,  tending 
to  the  same  results ;  the  exclusion  of  the  proper  quantity 
•of  air  from  the  lungs,  and  oxygen  from  the  blood,  thus 
produced,  adding  to  the  poisonous  qualities  of  the  blood, 
and  increasing  the  general  depression — in  feict,  cutting  off 
hope,  —  the  use  of  a  moderate -sized  syringe  is  recom- 
mended, throwing  a  solution  of  simple  white,  or  other  form 
of  unirritating  soap,  through  the  nostrils,  thus  washing  them 
out ;  and  in  a  later  stage,  when  ulcerations  exist,  astringent 
solutions,  such  as  of  sulph.  copper,  sulph.  lime,  claret 
wine  and  water,  &c.  No  immediate  effect,  unpleasant  to 
the  patient,  other  than  a  little  retching  and  sneezing,  will 
be  produced,  and  these  effects  will  often  be  very  beneficial,^ 
dislodging  large  accumulations,  with  great  relief. 
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As  our  space  will  not  justify  a  more  extended  notice 
of  this  volume,  we  must  close  with  recommending  it  to  our 
readers  and  the  Profession.  A.  B.  P. 


THE  URAEMIC  CONVULSIONS  OF  PREGNANCY,  PARTURITION, 
AND  CHILDBED.  By  Carl  R.  Braun,  Professor  of  Midwifery, 
Vienna.  Translated  from  the  German,  with  Notes :  By  J.  Mathrws 
Duncan,  F.  R.  C.  P.  E.,  Lecturer  on  Midwifery,  etc.  etc.  New  York: 
Samuel  S.  &  Wm.  Wood.     1858. 

This  is  a  compact  volume  of  182  pages,  on  good  pa- 
paper,  fair  type, '  and  neatly  and  substantially  bound  in 
cloth.  The  matter  of  the  work  is  of  a  highly  scientific 
character,  showing  the  relations  of  Organic  Chemistry  to 
the  pathology  of  the  disease  in  question,  evincing  in  its 
execution  much  research  and  erudition,  and  presenting  the 
subject  in  a  manner  different  from  any  other  work  to  be 
found  in  the  English  language. 

It  is  shown  that  most  cases  of  Puerperal  Eclampsia 
are  connected  with  disease  of  the  kidneys,  albuminous 
urine,  the  retention  of  the  elements  of  urine  in  the  blood, 
and  are  in  all  probability  dependent  upon  the  toxaemia 
(or  blood  poisoning)  produced  by  such  retention. 

The  work  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  every  physi- 
cian who  desires  correct  pathological  and  practical  knowl- 
edge of  a  very  severe,  and  too  often  fatal,  disease,  and 
may  be  obtained  of  the  Publishers  for  the  moderate  sum  of 
75  cents.     Sent  to  the  purchaser  free  of  postage. 

A.  B.  P. 

THE  PHYSICIAN'S  VISITING  -  LIST,  and  BOOK  OF  ENGAGEMENTS 

FOR  1849.     Philadelphia :   Lindsay  &  Blakiston. 

This  pocket  companion  is  well  known  to  the  Profession, 
and  has  become  as  necessary  to  thousands  as  an  almanac 
or  a  newspaper.  No  one  who  has  used  it  will  consent  to 
be  without  it ;  and  we  can  assure  those  who  have  not,  that 
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it  is  a  very  great  convenience.     The   copy  sent  us  by   the 
^Publishers  is  in  excellent  binding,  of  the    best  of   paper 
and  in  every  respect  fully  equal  to  any  of  its  predecessors. 
They  can   be   obtained  in   this    city    of  Messrs.   Higby  & 
Stearns.  A.  B.  P. 


MIND    AND    MATTER:   ob,   Phtsiological  Inquiries.     In  a  series  of 

'  Essays  intended  to   illustrate  the  Mutual  Relations  of  the  Physical 

^Organization  and  the  Mental  Faculties.     By  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie, 

'^Bart,  D.  C.  L.,  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Society.   With  Additional 

Notes  by  the  American  Editor.     New  York:  S.  S.  &  W.  Wood.   1868. 

In  the  above  work  we  find  the  Physician  turned  Metaphy- 
sician ;  or^  in  other  words,  a  man  eminent  in  the  department 
of  Practicai  Physiology,  an  unwearied  student  of  Nature 
in  both  her  normal  and  abnormal  exhibitions,  throwing  the 
light  of  Physiology  upon  the  subject  of  mental  operations. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  instructive  book,  one  which  will 
have  great  attractions  for  the  professional,  while  it  is  suf- 
ficiently self-explanatory  to  be  perfectly  intelligible  to  the 
general,  reader.  It  is  written  in  a  colloquial  form,  and  thus 
possesses  the  attractiveness  of  a  highly  intellectual  conver- 
sation between  friends. 

It  is  furnished  by  the  Publishers,  and  sent  by  mail, 
free  of  postage,  at  one  dollar.  G. 


^titaihl  gtprtmtnt. 
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Wanted— Ifos.  4  and  5  of  lhl»  Jonrnal. 

By  an  oversight,  we  neglected  to  print  enough  of  Nos, 
4  and  5  of  this  Journal,  and  we  should  be  greatly  obliged 
to  those  gentlemen  who  may  have  them,  and  do  not  care 
to  keep  them,  if  they  will  send  them  to  us  by  mail. 

HIGBY  &  STEARNS,  Publishers. 

Another  Gonvietion  upon  the  Testimony  of  a  Chlorofiirmed  Witness, 

We  copy  entire,  from  the  Montreal  Medical  Chronidey 
the  following  report,  that  our  readers  may  judge  for  them- 
selves of  the  juutice  which  convicts  a  prisoner  upon  the 
testimony  of  a  witness  whose  impressions  were  received 
while  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  In  this  case,  too, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  evidence  of  two  other  witnesses, 
who  were  in  an  adjoining  room,  with  the  door  open,  must 
have  been  entirely  disregarded  by  the  jury.  When  a  man's 
previous  good  character,  and  the  testimony  of  witnesses 
who  were,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  really  present  during 
the  operation,  are  both  set  aside,  and  the  impressions  of  a 
patient,  derived  while  under  the  influence  of  chloroform, 
are  received  as  testimony,  it  becomes  us  all  to  be  exceed- 
ingly wary  in  our  professional  intercourse  with  female 
patients.  It  will  be  noticed,  too,  that  the  patient's  linen, 
which  had  been  sent  to  a  microscopist  for  examination,  was 
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not  forthcoming! — ^a  somewhat  significant  feet.  Guilty, 
with  a  recommendation  to  mercy !  What  nonsense  !  If 
the  man  was  guilty,  he  deserved  no  mercy.  Not  a  circum- 
stance mitigating  the  alleged  crime  is  shown.  His  defense 
was  clear  and  unequivocal,  and  had  not  the  jury  been  the 
embodiment  of  wooden -headed  stupidity,  would  have  re- 
sulted in  an  acquittal.  G. 

**Dr.  John  Horatio  Webster  was  placed  at  the  bar,  charged  with 
having,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  22d  September,  committed  a  criminal 
assault  on  Louisa  Chandler,  wife  of  Mr.   James  Nichols,  of  this  city. 

The  complainant,  Mrs.  Louisa  Nichols,  was  examined  by  Mr« 
Monk,  Q.C. : — I  am  the  wife  of  James  Nichols,  and  reside  in  Fortifica- 
tion Lane.  On  Wednesday  last  I  went  to  the  Surgery  of  Dr.  Webster 
on  Notre  Dame  Street;  I  wished  to  have  the  pattern  of  my  month 
taken.  I  went  to  the  surgery  about  lOi  o'clock.  Before  I  entered  the 
surgery  I  remained  for  a  time  in  the  waiting-room.  There  were  twa 
ladies  in  the  surgery  when  I  first  entered  the  waiting-room.  The 
prisoner  was  called  in  to  speak  to  me;  I  then  gave  him  some  gold 
leaf,  which  he  was  to  use  in  operating  on  my  teeth.  At  the  same 
time,  I  asked  him  if  he  could  not  look  at  my  mouth  then;  he  told 
me  to  wait  a  little,  and  he  would  be  glad  to  examine  it  I  remained 
accordingly,  but  not  more  than  five  minutes  elapsed  till  he  again 
came  into  the  waiting  -  room,  to  show  the  two  ladies  down  stairs.  A 
gentleman  then  came  in.  Dr.  Webster  then  asked  me  to  wait  about  half 
an  hour  longer,  till  he  would  operate  upon  this  gentleman.  I  con^ 
sented.  After  this,  three  ladies  and  a  gentleman  came  in ;  they  were 
firiends  of  Mrs.  Webster.  Shortly  after,  the  gentleman  already  men- 
tioned left  the  surgery.  The  Dr.  told  me  to  enter;  in  the  mean- 
time he  went  into  the  waiting-room;  the  prisoner  followed  me  in  a 
few  minutes.  I  stood  close  to  the  dental  chair,  and  he  examined  my 
mouth.  T  asked  him  if  he  thought  it  necessary  to  remove  a  stump 
of  an  old  tooth.  He  said  he  thought  it  would  be  well  to  take  it 
out;  the  new  teeth  would  do  for  life;  the  stump  only  cause  irritation 
of  the  gum.  I  said  if  it  were  necessary  to  take  it  out  it  would  be 
better  to  have  no  new  teeth.  He  replied  in  the  negative,  and  said 
1  ought  to  take  chloroform.  He  said  also,  that,  under  the  use  of 
chloroform,  he  could  extract  it  in  five  minutes.  In  the  operating  chair 
Dr.  Webster  administered  the  chloroform.  I  did  not  consent  imme- 
diately to  inhale  the  chloroform.  About  five  minutes  elapsed  from  the 
time  he  proposed  till  I  took  the  chloroform.  During  this  interval  I 
told  him  chloroform  would  make  me  sick.  He  replied  that  I  had 
better  take  it;    it  would   not  influence  me  very  long.      This  was  all 
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that  was  said.  He  applied  the  chloroform  by  means  of  a  cloth.  I 
took  chlorofom  about  four  months  before,  and  what  he  administered 
was  the  same  substance.  I  did  not  become  immediately  insensible. 
Tt  was  about  half- past  ten  o'clock  when  I  went  .into  the  waiting- 
room;  about  a  quarter  to  twelve  when  I  entered  the  surgery.  After 
taking  the  chloroform,  the  first  thing  I  remember  was  his  bringing 
the  forceps  to  extract  the  tooth.  I  said  to  him,  ^'Have  you  not  taken 
it  out  J  yet  ?  "  —  he  said  "  No " ;  he  then  administered  some  more  chlo- 
roform. I  did  not  perceive  how  he  administered  the  chloroform,  but 
I  felt  myself  inhaling  it  I  then  became  unconscious.  At  length  I 
became  partially  conscious.  I  saw  I  was  not  in  the  chair,  but  on  the 
sofa;  the  sofa  was  not  very  fi&r  from  the  chair.  When  I  became  con- 
scious I  saw  that  the  prisoner  was  sitting  along  with  me  on  the  so&. 
When  I  first  became  conscious,  I  felt  the  pressure  of  the  prisoner's  body. 
(The  witness  then  went  on  to  state  to  the  Court — an  improper  interro- 
gation he  had  directed  to  her — the  indications  by  which  she  was  aware 
that  the  prisoner  had  taken  criminal  liberties;  ultimately  she  said 
she  heard  a  bell  ringing.)  I  then  threw  my  limbs  off  the  sofa,  and 
said  to  the  prisoner,  "  I  wish  you  would  send  for  my  husband."  I  again 
became  imconscious,  and  felt  very  sick  at  the  stomach.  The  next  cir- 
cumstance that  I  recollect  was  that  the  prisoner  was  sitting  beside  me 
on  the  S0&,  and  had  his  hand  in  an  improper  position,  and  that  he  had 
placed  mine  in  the  same.  I  then  asked  him  to  get  a  cab  to  take  me 
home.  He  said  I  would  be  luable  to  proceed.  He  then  said  he  had 
got  the  wax  hot  to  take  an  impression  of  my  mouth,  and  that  that  was 
the  time  to  take  it  I  said  nothing.  He  then  carried  me  from  the  sofii 
to  the  chair,  but  I  was  still  partially  unconscious.  He  brought  the  wax, 
and  took  the  impression  of  my  mouth.  While  doing  this  I  had  not 
quite  recovered  my  consciousness.  Whefa  he  had  taken  the  impression 
of  my  mouth,  the  bell  rang,  or  some  one  called,  and  then  he  left  me. 
I  sat  still  and  vomited  considerably;  at  length  I  got  upon  my  feet;  the 
prisoner  opened  the  door  communicating  between  the  waiting  -  room  and 
the  surgery,  and  allowed  me  to  pass  out  He  followed  behind  me  com- 
ing down  stairs.  Passing  through  the  waiting-room,  I  saw  that  there 
were  three  gentlemen  there;  on  leaving,  he  told  me  he  would  have  the 
teeth  ready  by  Friday,  if  not,  he  would  send  me  word.  I  then  went 
home.  All  this  occurred  on  Wednesday,  the  22d  of  this  month.  The 
second  time  I  came  to  consciousness,  I  felt  the  weight  of  the  prisoner 
on  me.  I  feel  confident  of  this  fact.  [Witness  proceeded  to  detail  her 
reasons  for  this  assertion.  They  were  unfit  for  publication.]  She  went 
on  —  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  prisoner  was  in  this  position ;  but 
at  the  same  time  I  was  not  sufficiently  conscious  to  perceive  the  state 
of  my  clothes.  He  did  not  extract  the  stump  of  my  tooth ;  it  is  yet 
in  my  mouth.  When  he  gave  me  the  chloroform  it  was  with  the  in- 
tention of  drawing  this  stump.     He  assigned  as  a  reason  for  not  extract- 
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ing  the  stump,  that  he  had  not  gas  enough  in  the  chloroform.  He  ad- 
ministered the  chloroform  three  times.  I  have  already  stated,  that  during 
the  period  of  consciousness  I  was  lying  on  the  sofa,  he  sitting  on  the 
S0&  beside  me,  and  his  hand  on  a  certain  part  of  my  person.  I  have  now 
stated  all  that  I  recollect  On  arriving  at  my  own  house,  I  spoke  to 
my  husband.  I  told  him  that  I  would  not  again  go  to  Dr.  Webster's; 
because  I  thought  that  he  was  a  nasty,  dirty  old  fellow.  When  I  per- 
ceived the  prisoner  in  the  condition  I  have  already  mentioned,  I  recol- 
lect pushing  him  with  my  hand  as  well  as  I  could.  When  I  went  home 
I  perceived  my  under -clothes  were  very  wet.  T  became  aware  of 
this  circumstance  before  I  left  the  prisoner's  ofiSce.  I  thought  it  was 
my  own  urine,  and  attributed  it  to  the  fact  that  I  had  been  greatly  pulled 
about  When  I  first  took  the  chloroform  I  was  setting  on  the  dental 
chair;  when  I  became  conscious  I  was  on  the  sofa.  I  do  not  know 
how  I  was  removed. 

Crow  -  examined  hy  Mr.  Devlin: 

About  four  months  ago  I  took  chloroform.  It  was  administered  by 
the  prisoner.  T  was  then  getting  my  mouth  prepared  for  a  new  set  of 
teeth.  I  took  no  chloroform  before  or  since  until  this  last  occurrence. 
The  first  time  I  took  it  I  was  accompanied  by  my  little  daughter.  My 
stomach  then  grew  sick;  but  my  clothes  were  not  wet  at  that  time. 
On  Wednesday  last,  when  the  prisoner  brought  me  into  the  surgery, 
he  did  not  lock  the  door  communicating  between  it  and  the  waiting- 
room.  The  door  might  have  been  partially  open.  When  I  was  in  the 
waiting-room,  Miss  Webster  was  there;  she  was  neither  reading  a  book 
nor  playing  the  piano;  she  was  talking  to  a  friend.  When  I  entered 
the  dental  chair,  T  took  off  my  bonnet  and  shawl  and  placed  them  on 
the  sofa.  The  prisoner  told  me  to  take  them  off.  While  I  was  dis- 
robing he  went  to  get  the  chloroform.  At  the  time  I  went  into  the 
dental  chair  I  heard  no  voices  in  the  waiting-room.  There  is  another 
door  leading  from  the  surgery  into  the  laboratory  or  workshop;  it  was 
not  wide  open,  but  was  partly  open  like  the  other.  It  was  not  then 
open  enough  to  enable  me  to  look  into  the  workshop.  I  saw  no  young 
man  in  the  workshop  when  I  went  into  the  surgery;  but  when  I  was 
prepared  to  come  away  I  did.  The  person  I  then  saw  was  talking  to  a 
little  boy;  the  taller  of  the  two  was  standing  opposite  the  door  at  the 
far  end  of  the  workshop,  the  little  boy  on  a  bench ;  the  tall  young  man 
was  standing  there  talking,  I  suppose;  I  don't  know  what  he  was  doing. 
I  don't  recollect  if  I  spoke  to  the  tall  young  man. 

Rowland  Webster  the  young  man  alluded  to  was  brought  forward, 
and  recognized  by  the  witness.  A  boy  was  brought  forward  also,  but 
she  was  not  certain  of  his  being  the  boy  to  whom  she  alluded. 

Gross •  examination  continued:  I  might  have  heard  the  tall  young 
man  ask  me  if  I  were  sufiSciently  strong  to  proceed  home.  I  did  not 
hear  this  young  man  call  the  prisoner  from  the  waiting  -  room  to  see  me 
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before  I  left;  but  he  might  have  done  so.  Before  I  left,  the  Dr.  was 
called  into  the  waiting-room;  I  was  in  the  dental  chair  at  that  time. 
I  do  not  remember  having  asked  the  Dr.  to  give  me  chloroform.  Both 
these  doors  were  partly  open  when  I  sat  down  on  the  chair.  I  think 
what  relieved  me  of  the  weight  of  his  body  was  the  ringing  of  the  bell. 
At  the  time  I  was  partially  unconscious.  I  did  not  feel  this  pressure  a 
second  time ;  I  did  not  feel  the  weight  more  than  a  second ;  he  was  then 
called  away  by  the  bell  I  think;  the  weight  was  instantaneous;  I  was 
unconscious  from  the  time  I  entered  the  chair  till  I  felt  myself  upon 
the  sofa;  at  least  I  was  partially  so.  I  felt  the  prisoner's  hand  in  an 
improper  position  upon  my  person,  but  I  did  not  see  it  I  did  not  see 
my  own  hand  in  a  similar  position  upon  his.  The  first  think  I  saw  on 
opening  my  eyes  was  the  prisoner  adjusting  his  clothes.  I  felt  but  did 
not  see  him  sitting  on  the  sofa  beside  me.  I  swear  that  the  person 
who  sat  beside  me  on  the  sofa  was  not  the  tall  young  man. 

Mr.  Devlin — By  what  means  can  you  tell  that? 

Witness — Must  I  answer  this  question? 

Mr.  Devlin  —  Yes. 

Witness — I  can  say  without  doubt  it  was  not  the  young  man; 
because  I  heard  the  Dr.  speak.  I  heard  him  speak  when  he  was  ad- 
dressing to  me  improper  interrogations;  but  I  think  I  said  nothing 
except  wishing  that  my  husband  were  there.  With  great  effort  I  was  ena- 
bled to  say  as  much  as  this.  I  made  no  effort  to  shout  to  any  one  in  the 
next  room.  [The  witness  gave  this  answer  after  much  hesitation.]  When 
I  said  to  the  prisoner  that  I  wished  Mr.  Nichols  was  there,  I  was 
lying  on  the  sofa  on  my  side.  I  did  not  open  my  eyes.  I  made  an 
effort  to  get  off  the  sofa,  and  threw  my  legs  out ;  he  had  got  off  before 
this,  to  answer  to  some  one  who  called  or  rang  for  him.  I  did  not  then 
call  for  assistance.  When  the  prisoner  then  left  me,  I  neither  saw  the 
tall  young  man  nor  the  boy.  Passing  out  of  the  waiting-room,  I  did 
not  tell  the  gentleman  there  that  I  had  been  abused.  I  spoke  to  no 
one  in  the  house  about  what  had  happened.  I  made  no  promise  to 
come  back  on  Friday.  I  was  carried  back  into  the  dental  chair  a  second 
time,  but  I  did  not  see  the  young  man  or  boy.  The  sofa  on  which  I 
was  lying  is  within  a  few  feet  of  the  workshop  door,  but  I  never  meas- 
ured the  distance.  When  I  came  home  I  told  my  husband  that  the 
prisoner  was  a  dirty,  nasty  old  fellow.  This  occurred  on  Wednesday. 
My  husband  wrote  to  the  prisoner  on  the  same  night  On  Saturday 
we  laid  the  &cts  before  Mr.  CoursoL  I  had  communicated  with  a  lady 
friend  of  mine,  Mrs.  Laurie,  about  the  abuse  I  received.  I  don^t  know 
why  my  husband  and  I  did  not  immediately  go  before  a  court  instead 
of  waiting  till  Saturday.  It  was  the  Doctor,  and  not  the  young  man 
who  showed  me  down  stairs.  When  I  first  visited  Dr.  Webster  in 
April  last  this  young  man,  Webster,  was  present  watching  the  effect  of 
the  chloroform  administered.     1  swear  that   I    had   no  conversation  on 
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Wednesday  last  with  the  young  man,  Rowland  Wehster.  On  the  day  in 
question  the  prisoner  did  not  say  that  he  was  unwell.  I  was  fbrty-one 
years  of  age  last  August  In  the  surgery  of  the  defendant  no  one  assisted 
me  to  dress.  I  reached  home;  I  remained  about  the  house  all  day.  I 
had  no  friends  at  my  house  that  evening.  During  the  interval  between 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  my  husband  and  'I  were  talking  about  the 
abuse  I  received ;  we  were  talking  of  it  all  the  time.  I  told  some  fHends. 
When  I  took  chloroform  in  April  last,  Dr.  Webster  told  me  that  it 
caused  me  to  cry  and  fight  I  don^t  recollect  if  I  were  told  that  it  pro- 
duced any  other  peculiar  effect.  Last  Wednesday,  when  talking  these 
circumstances  over  with  my  husband,  I  had  a  perfect  recollection  of  all 
that  occurred.  I  did  not  fully  remember  everything  till  the  next  day, 
Thursday.  I  sent  my  under -dress  to  a  Doctor  for  examination;  the 
name  of  the  medical  man  is  Dr.  Fen  wick.  The  articles  were  a  chemise 
and  a  cloth;  the  latter  I  wore  for  a  certain  object.  I  did  not  take  it 
off  in  the  surgery,  but  the  prisoner  managed  to  place  his  hand  under- 
neath the  cloth,  though  it  was  wet  and  soiled,  but  not  removed  from 
the  place  where  I  myself  put  it.  I  have  not  heard  what  is  the  result 
of  the  examination  of  the  cloth.  When  sent  to  the  Doctor  it  was 
not  much  soiled.  When  on  the  sofa,  this  cloth  was  tied  on  in  the  same 
position  as  I  had  placed  it  in  the  morning.  I  said  that  I  believed  the 
prisoner  had  effected  his  purpose,  though  this  cloth  was  tied  on.  I  told 
this  to  my  husband. 

Mr.  Devlin.  —  Did  you  not  swear  that  the  cloth,  when  you  got  up  off 
the  sofa,  was  in  the  same  place  as  when  you  lay  down  ? 

Witness  —  Of  course  it  was ;  where  else  would  it  be  ? 

CroM-examinatian  continued. — I  believe  he  violated  my  person. 

Mr.  Devlin  —  How  long  did  he  take  to  effect  his  purpose  ? 

Witness  —  I  do  nH  know. 

Mr.  Devlin  —  Did  you  not  swear  that  the  pressure  was  instantaneous. 

Witness  —  Only  at  that  time. 

Court  —  You  may  go  down. 

James  Nichoh^  husband  of  the  last  witness^  examined  by  Mr,  Monk, 
Q.  C: 

Witness  —  My  wife  told  me  Dr.  Webster  was  a  villain.  She  explained 
to  me  the  reason  of  this  assertion,  but  not  till  about  two  o^ clock  in  the 
morning ;  she  then  told  me  he  had  violated  her  person ;  she  told  me  he  was 
aided  in  his  design  by  chloroform.  I  saw  when  she  came  in  that  she  was 
laboring  under  great  excitement  On  Friday  morning,  having  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  details,  I  laid  the  case  before  Mr.  Rose. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Devlin. — When  she  came  home  I  gave  her 
some  brandy  and  water  to  revive  her;  she  eat  a  little  rice-pudding 
afterward.*?. 

Mr.  Devlin  —  I  now  leave  it  to  the  Court  if  it  is  necessary  to  go  upon 
a  defense.  I  think  the  Court  will  say  there  is  no  evidence  to  lay  before  the 
jury  on  part  of  prosecution. 
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Mr.  Monk  —  What  has  been  brought  out  in  the  cross-examination  is,  I 
think,  sufficient 

Court — Penetration  has  not  been  proved;  and  the  jury  can  not  go 
Hipon  the  belief  of  a  woman  while  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  You 
will  therefore,  Mr.  Devlin,  take  up  the  case  as  if  it  were  one  of  attempt  at 
assault ;  the  question  of  rape  must  involve  penetration  or  emission,  but 
neither  has  been  proved.  So  you  need  not  address  the  jury  as  if  your 
client  were  indicted  for  capital  felony;  that  has  not  been  at  all  proved. 

Mr.  Tatey  architect,  examined  by  Mr.  Devlin, 

In  company  with  Mr.  Brown  I  examined  the  rooms  of  Mr.  Webster. 
It  would  require  some  amount  of  force  to  shut  the  door  leading  from  the 
laboratory  to  the  consulting-room ;  the  lock  was  on  that  side  of  the  door 
which  was  within  the  laboratory. 

Mr.  Monk  objected  to  the  evidence  of  descriptions. 

Mr.  Devlin  said  he  wanted  to  prove  by  the  plans  of  the  apartment  he 
then  had  in  court  that  the  door  between  these  rooms  was  so  situated  that 
the  person  working  in  the  laboratory  could  see  from  his  bench  what  was 
taking  place  in  the  surgery. 

(The  plan  of  the  apartments  were  sent  up  to  the  Court.) 

Court  —  Have  you  got  the  measurement  of  the  rooms. 

Witness  —  Yes.  (The  witness  was  here  directed  by  the  Court  to  take 
the  plan  of  the  apartments  to  the  jury,  and  explain  their  length  and  di- 
mensions, &c.,  with  the  position  of  the  doors,  but  not  to  say  anything  about 
the  arrangement  of  the  furniture.) 

The  witness  complied. 

Examination  continued.  —  If  the  door  were  partially  opened,  any  one 
working  in  the  laboratory,  unless  he  turned  his  back,  must  see  what  is 
going  on  in  the  surgery ;  and  hear  also,  as  the  place  is  so  small. 

By  Mr.  Monk  —  I  examined  the  apartments  yesterday.  I  do  n't  think 
way  of  the  furniture  was  removed. 

Rotoland  Webster  examined  by  Mr.  Devlin. 

I  am  a  cousin  of  the  prisoner's,  and  have  been  engaged  with  him 
learning  his  profession,  since  December  last.  In  the  month  of  April  last  I 
saw  the  prosecutrix  in  the  surgery ;  she  came  to  have  teeth  extracted.  On 
Wednesday  last,  I  saw  her  [in  the  same  place.  I  was  melting  gold  that 
<day;  using  a  forge  for  the  purpose.  I  saw  the  Dr.  give  her  chloroform. 
He  then  made  an  attempt  to  extract  the  tooth.  I  saw  her  when  she  was 
taken  from  the  chair  and  when  she  lay  down  on  the  sofa.  This  was  after 
twelve.  When  she  lay  down,  the  Dr.  went  into  the  parlor.  There  were 
some  persons  there ;  but  I  don't  know  who  they  were.  From  my  place  in 
the  laboratory  I  could  see  the  sofa.  I  had  no  conversation  with  her  till  she 
was  about  to  go  home.  She  asked  me  if  I  thought  she  were  strong  enough 
to  go  home.  I  then  called  the  Dr.  from  the  parlor.  He  told  her  she 
has  better  lie  down  again,  if  she  did  not  feel  strong  enough  to  go 
home.     The  Dr.  went  back  to  the  parlor;  she  then  put  on  her  bonnet. 
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and  the  Dr.  came  in  again  and  told  me  to  see  her  out.  I  swear  I 
the  person  who  escorted  her  down  stairs.  From  the  time  she  came  in  tfll 
she  left,  I  saw  nothing  occur  to  her.  Since  last  December,  the  door 
between  the  laboratory  and  surgery  was  never  closed ;  there  is  no  lock  nor 
key  for  it  There  were  people  in  the  parlor  when  she  came  in  and  when 
she  went  out  There  was  a  gentleman  in  the  chair  before  she  occupied  it» 
From  the  time  she  came  in  till  she  left,  I  swear  she  was  not  insulted  by  ^e 
prisoner. 

By  Mr.  Monl\  —  I  am  there  every  day.  The  door  between  the  labor- 
atory and  surgery  is  always  open.  Mrs.  Nichols  came  into  the  surgery 
about  half-past  eleven.  That  was  the  first  time  I  saw  her  that  day.  There 
were  some  patients  inside  when  she  came.  I  do  not  know  when  she  ar- 
rived. During  the  time  Mrs.  Nichols  was  in  the  surgery  the  door  was 
about  half  open.  I  was  in  the  laboratory  all  the  time,  for  I  had  to  keep 
the  fire  of  the  forge  alive  all  day.  I  only  left  the  laboratory  when  she 
prepared  to  go  home,  about  half-past  one  o^  clock.  I  was  melting  gold  in 
the  forge  during  the  time  she  was  in  the  surgery.  I  began  this  labor  at 
ten  o'clock,  and  worked  at  it  for  about  three  hours ;  then  I  began  to  melt 
zinc  till  three  o'clock.  The  chloroform  was  administered  about  ten  minutes 
after  she  entered  the  dental  chair.  She  then  lay  down  upon  the  sofii  for 
the  remaining  hour  and  forty  minutes.  I  did  not  see  her  or  watch  her  all 
the  time  she  was  on  the  sofa.  When  she  walked  from  the  chair  to  the  so& 
she  was  under  the  influence  of  chloroform. 

Court  —  Is  it  customary  to  give  chloroform  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses ? 

Witness  —  Sometimes. 

Court  —  Did  you  see  it  administered  ? 

Witness — Yes. 

Court — What  is  the  longest  time  you  have  found  females  remain  un- 
der the  influence  of  chloroform  ? 

Witness  —  An  hour. 

Court  —  Where  are  they  placed  ? 

Witness  —  On  the  sofa. 

Court  —  How  do  they  get  there?    Does  the  prisoner  carry  them  ? 

Witness  —  He  leads  them,  or  they  walk  themselves. 

Court  —  Does  he  leave  a  patient  to  remain  an  hour  under  the  influence 
of  chloroform,  without  looking  at  the  state  in  which  they  are  ? 

Witness  —  I  do*nt  think  he  does,  sir. 

Court  —  Would  he  see  them  four  times  in  the  course  of  an  hour  ? 

Witness  —  Yes. 

Court  —  How  often  did  he  visit  Mrs.  Nichols  during  the  time  she  was 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform  ? 

Witness  —  He  did  not  visit  her  at  all. 

Court  —  Did  you  ever  know  any  other  female  remain  an  hour  and  a 
half  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  and  know  the  patient  to  be  un- 
attended ? 
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Witness — No. 

Court — Why  was  it  done  in  this  instance? 

Witness  —  I  do  *nt  know. 

Court — You  attend  upon  women  who  take  chloroform  to  have  teeth 
extracted  ? 

Witness  —  Sometimes. 

Court  —  You  may  go  down. 

Mr.  Jos.  Ooodrieh  examined  hy  Mr.  Deelin.  —  I  once  took  my  wife  to 
the  prisoner,  and  she  inhaled  chloroform  to  undergo  an  operation.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  day  she  was  under  the  strongest  impression  that  she 
had  heen  taken  into  a  room  and  violated,  and  continued  to  hold  the  con- 
yiction,  though  I  told  her  I  was  by  her  side  all  the  time  and  had  my  finger 
on  her  pulse. 

Mr.  Monk  —  She  thought  she  was  violated? 

Witness  —  Yes. 

Mr.  Monk — And  whom  did  she  accuse? 

Witness  —  If  the  truth  must  be  told  she  supposed  it  was  Dr.  Webster; 
and  it  was  with  great  trouble  that  I  disabused  her  mind  of  the  idea.  She 
was  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  for  about  ten  minutes. 

Dr.  W.  Nelson  examined.  —  I  have  known  the  defendant  for  16  years. 
1  was  about  the  first  in  Montreal  to  use  chloroform.  It  produces  the  most 
contrary  effects  in  different  individuals.  I  once  operated  on  a  woman  who 
had  a  tumor.  I  got  the  loan  of  an  apparatus  to  administer  ether ;  I  received 
it  from  Dr.  Webster.  The  patient  took  ether,  and  I  removed  a  tumor  of 
seven  pounds  weight  The  woman  for  two  days  held  the  opinion,  though 
many  of  her  neighbors  were  witnesses  of  the  operation,  that  I  abused  her. 
The  witness  related  one  or  two  other  incidents  to  show  the  peculiar  effect 
of  ether  and  chloroform.  The  Dr.  then  went  on  to  state  his  high  opinion 
of  Dr.  Webster ;  how  he  had  recommended  him  as  a  dentist  to  some  of  the 
ladies  of  an  hospital  connected  with  the  Seminary;  and  introduced  him  to 
his  own  patients  in  the  city.  He  was  thunder-struck  when,  on  Sunday,  he 
heard  that  Dr.  Webster  had  been  charged  with  such  an  offense,  because 
he  never  knew  or  heard  anything  which  could  affect  the  character  of  that 
gentleman. 

Dr.  Jones  was  examined  by  Mr.  Devlin  to  show  the  effects  of  chloro- 
form. —  I  have  known  ladies  use  language,  when  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform,  that  they  would  blush  to  hear  at  any  other  time.  They  were 
most  respectable  ladies ;  the  language  was  awful ;  where  they  got  the  lan- 
guage I  do  'nt  know.     [A  laugh.] 

Court — How  do  you  account  for  this  woman  lying  an  hour  and  a  half 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform. 

Dr.  Jones  —  To  say  the  least  of  it,  it  was  gross  neglect  Medical  men 
may  leave  a  patient  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  but  then  a  nurse  is 
placed  beside  them.  A  person  may  be  as  long  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform  as  this  complainant,  but  it  has  not  come  to  my  knowledge. 

Vol.  T.— 20. 
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Daniel  WebsieVj  a  youth  of  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  exainined 
by  Mr.  Devlin.  —  I  am  a  week  in  Montreal  to-day ;  I  came  to  Dr.  Webster's 
to  see  my  brother,  Rowland.  I  don't  know  if  the  complainant  was  the 
woman  I  saw  in  Dr.  Webster  s  surgery  on  the  22d  instant  I  think 
it  was  she.  About  twelve  o'clock  she  lay  down  on  the  sofiL  About 
half-past  one  my  brother  went  down  stairs  with  her.  My  brother  and  I 
were  in  the  work-shop  all  the  time  she  was  on  the  sofa.  The  woman 
called  him  in  once  and  he  went  in.  Afterwards  she  went  down  stairs 
with  him. 

James  Nichols,  the  husband  of  the  complainant,  here  came  into  the 
box  and  produced  the  letter  which  he  sent  to  the  prisoner  on  hearing  of  the 
conduct  of  the  latter  towards  his  wife.    It  was  as  follows :  — 

"September  22. 

*'Db.  Webster  —  I  was  much  pained  and  surprised  at  the  account  of 
your  vile  conduct  towards  my  wife  while  she  was  unconscious  and  helpless 
under  your  professional  care.  I  have  no  words  to  express  my  sense  of 
such  conduct,  and  will  await  a  legal  exposure.  In  the  meantime  you  need 
not  proceed  with  the  teeth,  as  my  wife  will  not  again  place  herself  in  your 
power.  James  Nichols." 

The  following  was  the  reply :  — 

"I  am  surprised  to  receive  such  a  note  from  you.  My  reputation  is 
too  well  established  to  be  affected  by  anything.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
foundation  for  such  a  complaint^  as  my  laboratory  was  constantly  open, 
with  no  less  than  three  persons  in  it  all  the  time,  and  as  manymore  waiting 
in  the  room  for  their  turn."  The  remainder  of  the  letter  was  occupied 
with  reference  to  $14  which  the  prisoner  owed  Mr.  Nichols  for  gold  leaf, 
and  it  went  on  to  say  that  the  writer  expected  better  treatment  from  Mr. 
Nichols.     The  letter  bore  no  signature. 

Justice  Aylwin  then  charged  the  jury,  explaining  carefully  the  case 
in  regard  to  the  oft'ense  the  prisoner  had  to  answer, — namely,  attempt  to 
commit  rape,  or  assault.  The  learned  Judge  explained  that  the  charge  of 
rape  had  been  discarded  in  an  early  part  of  the  trial ;  and  impressed  upon 
the  jury,  with  much  solicitude,  that  the  question  they  had  to  decide  was 
whether,  taking  the  evidence  of  the  prosecutrix  in  all  its  particulars — 
taking  into  consideration  the  position  which  the  prisoner  held  and  the  risk 
to  be  run  if,  under  his  circumstances,  he  should  endeavour  to  violate  the 
persons  of  females ;  whether,  looking  at  everything,  he  was  really  guilty  of 
an  attempt  to  commit  rape  or  even  an  assault.  Uis  Honor,  in  conclusion, 
remarked  on  the  singular  conduct  of  the  husband  of  the  female,  and  ob- 
served that  it  was  extraordinary  he  sat  down  to  write  a  letter  on  the  night 
of  Wednesday,  waited  an  answer  by  mail  on  Thursday,  and  took  no  steps 
till  Friday ;  having  invited  the  jury  to  this  and  other  facts,  the  learned 
Judge  concluded  by  advising  the  jury,  if  they  entertained  a  doubt  to  give 
the  benefit  of  it  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 

The  jury  retired  at  six  o'clock,  and,  after  an  absence  of  about  three 
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Lours  and  a  hal^  brought  in  a  verdict  of  "Guilty  of  an  attempt  to  commit 
rape,  with  a  recommendation  to  mercy.'^  The  decision  seemed  to  take  the 
Court  by  surprise. 

Mr.  Devlin — Are  the  jury  individually  agreed? 

One  of  the  jury  —  Yes. 

Mr.  Devlin  —  Then  to-morrow  morning  I  will  make  a  motion  in  arrest 
of  judgment 


New  York  State  Inebriate  Asylum. 

We  see  by  the  papers  that  the  corner-stone  of  the 
New  York  State  Inebriate  Asylum  was  laid  at  Binghamp- 
ton,  on  24th  of  September,  and  that  addresses  were  made 
by  Hon.  B.  F.  Butler,  Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  Rev.  Dr. 
Bellows,  Hon.  D.  S.  Dickinson,  and  Hon.  Edw.  Everett, 
and  a  poem  delivered  by  Alfred  B.  Street,  Esq.  The 
exercises  were  spoken  of  as  having  been  extremely  inter- 
esting and  successful.  We  hope  the  work  will  speedily  go 
on  to  completion,  and  that  the  value  of  such  institutions 
and  means  for  treating  inebriates  will  be  fairly  tested, 
showing  how  far  the  terrible  evils  of  intemperance  may  be 
mitigated — evils  which  all  means  hitherto  have  failed  to 
prevent.  We  look  forward  to  the  results  of  this  experi- 
ment (for  such  it  must  be  regarded),  with  great  interest- 
not  without  hope,  yet  perceiving  many  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  its  extensive  usefulness.  It  will  at  best  be  but  a 
limited  'palliation  of  a  great  and  general  evil,  and  will  not 
relieve  philanthropists  from  the  necessity  of  renewed  and 
continued  efforts  for  prevention.  No  class  of  men  have 
stronger  motives  to  philanthropy  than  physicians — none 
see  more  of  the  evils  of  drunkenness,  and  none  have  greater 
opportunities  to  exert  an  influence  for  good  or  evil  on  this 
subject,  than  they.  All  conscientious  men  in  the  Profes- 
sion will  consider  well  their  responsibilities  and  duties  in 
relation  to  the  matter,  and  will  not  only  guard  in  their 
prescriptions  against  doing  positive  evil,  but  will,  if  they 
do  their  full  duty,  exert  a  positive  influence  in  the  rigkt 
direction.  A.  B.  P. 
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Normal  Lactation  in  the  Human  Bace, — ^In  yigoroos  women  the 
secretion  of  milk  is  copious.  And  this  large  amount  is  indicated  in 
the  unimpregnated  state  by  the  great  development  of  the  mammary 
^ands.  In  no  animal  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  there  a  larger 
promise  in  this  respect  The  amount  ordinarily  furnished  by  a  good 
nurse  is  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  quarts  daily,  or  from  four  to  fire 
pounds.  But  cases  often  occur  in  which  two  children  receive  abundant 
supplies  from  one  mother,  involving  a  secretion  of  eight  pounds  at  least 
An  infant  three  months  old  will  take  from  forty-eight  to  sixty-four  fluid 
ounces  daily  in  six  or  eight  half-pint  doses.  During  the  first  year  there- 
fore he  will  take  from  1000  to  1300  lbs. 

What  is  the  composition  of  this  milk  ?  Without  entering  into  long 
and  tedious  details,  it  may  be  simply  said  that  by  the  latest,  and  appa> 
rently  the  most  exact  analysis,  its  composition  is : — 


f  Batter  2076  ^^^   ,, 
Casein  14-34  JJ?JefoS 
Sngar    7602  i?®r!F?'® 
Witer  889-88  ^"^'^ 


Batter  20-76  lb*.  ,,^  ,v.        f  Batter  27     n». 

Casein  1%%    '' 

Sngar  V!)i    *' 

IWater  1167       ** 


Casein  14*84    '*    1800  lbs. 
Sugar     76-02    "    ^>»«"f<M^ 
.Water  889-88    "    ^^'^^^^ 


In  1000  lbs.  of  milk  there  are  1*6288  lb.  of  salts,  or  26  ounces,  of 
which  0*5736  lb.  or  9  oimces,  are  phosphate  of  lime. 

In  1300  lbs.  of  milk  the  salts  amount  to  2*1  lbs.,  or  88)^  ounces,  of 
which  12  ounces  are  phosphate  of  lime. 

It  thus  appears  that,  during  the  first  year,  the  child  receives  from  110 
to  148  pounds  of  dry  solids.  He  may  thus  readily  gain  15  or*  20  pounds 
in  weight  (implying  less  than  three  pounds  of  dry  solids),  and  yet  have  a 
large  residue,  from  107  to  140  pounds,  to  be  expended  in  the  production  of 
heat  and  in  the  activity  of  an  energetic  vitality.  A  child  thus  nourished 
can  make  teeth  and  bone  without  difficulty ;  his  functional  activity  need 
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never  be  suspended  for  want  of  material ;  atmospheric  changes  may  be 
successfully  resisted,  and  zymotic  diseases  will  have  little  power. 

And  where,  in  the  whole  range  of  animal  existence,  will  you  find  a 
more  beautiful  object  than  a  vigorous,  healthy  child  ?  Look  at  his  deep 
and  peaceful  sleep ;  see  the  bright  sunshine  of  a  pleasant  dream  upon  his 
gentle  face.  Look  at  him  as  he  awakes.  Listen  to  the  sweet  sounds  he 
makes  for  his  own  pleasure,  or  to  attract  the  notice  of  those  near.  And 
if  he  should  at  last  break  out  into  loud  cries,  see  how  quickly  all  traces 
of  sorrow  pass  away  and  bright  smiles  replace  them  when  his  mother 
comes.  See  the  eagerness  with  which  he  takes  his  food;  the  intense 
earnestness  with  which  he  clings  to  the  abounding  breast;  and  the  full 
and  deep  satis&ction  when  this  want  is  supplied.  And  when  able  to 
play,  how  loud  and  merry  his  laugh ;  ^how  joyfully  he  receives  the  ca- 
resses, or  rides  upon  the  knee,  or  springs  in  the  arms  of  the  parent  or 
nurse.  There  is  no  happier  animal  than  a  healthy  child;  nor  is  there 
anywhere  to  be  found  a  more  regularly  operating  and  uninterrupted 
harmony  of  the  vital  functions.  The  beauty  and  energy  of  the  outward 
frame  are  not  more  striking  than  the  symmetrical  development  of  the 
mental  powers.  The  close  and  careful  and  patient  observation,  the  cau- 
tious experiment,  the  unsuspecting  credulity,  the  prying  inquisitiveness, 
who  has  not  beheld  with  admiration  and  delight? 

This  is  infancy  under  the  influence  of  favorable  physical  conditions. 
But,  alas  I  how  few  childen  among  us  progress  thus  steadily  and  rapidly 
during  their  first  two  years  I  How  commonly  do  we  associate  with 
infancy  the  idea  of  sleeplessness  and  firetfulness,  and  all  manner  of  gastric, 
intestinal,  and  nervous  disorders!  Why  is  it  that  "teething"  does  not 
mean  the  steady,  silent,  unnoticed  development  of  the  teeth,  but  salivation, 
and  fever,  and  diarrhoea,  and  convulsions,  and  death  ?  It  is  not  pretended 
that  there  is  never  any  other  cause  but  insufficiency  of  proper  food,  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  four-fifths  of  the  sufferings  of  infancy  arise 
from  this  source.  And  how  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  Look  at  the  mothers, 
and  say  how  many  of  them  can  give  daily  three  or  four  poimds  of  good 
milk  to  their  nurslings.  How  many  can  furnish  110  or  140  pounds  of  dry 
solids  in  the  first  year?  How  many  can  satisfy,  can  fully  meet  the 
demands  of  even  a  feeble  child?  A  strong,  vigoraits,  fat  woman  almost 
always  loses  weight  while  nursing  her  child.  The  milk  draws  away  more 
than  the  stomach  of  even  such  a  woman^can  replace,  and  the  balance  is 
taken  by  absorption  from  her  previous  accumulation. 

And  here  listen  to  an  important  practical  remark:  A  woman  loses  in 
an  ordinary  parturition  not  more  than  20  pounds,  containing  less  than  8 
pounds  of  dry  solids.  This  amount  furnished  in  nine  months  is  at  the  rate 
of  4  pounds  of  dry  solids  a  year.  Many  women  fail  to  furnish  fully  even 
this  small  amount  The  infant  at  birth  is  small  and  meagre,  looking  like 
-a  starveling.    Is  it  to  be  expected  that  such  a  mother  will  make  a  successfiil 
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nurse  ?    If  unable  to  furnish  this  small  amount,  how  can  she  supply  thirty 
or  forty  times  as  much  ? 

The  truth  is,  that  a  woman  in  Mly  nourishing  her  child,  must  furnish 
as  much  milk  in  proportion  to  her  weight  as  a  good  cow.  A  w<hiuui 
weighing  130  pounds  will  give  daily  4  pounds  of  milk,  containing  about  5 
ounces  of  dry  solids ;  the  cow  weighing  six  times  as  much  (780  poands), 
will  give  20  pounds  of  milk,  containing  80  ounces  of  the  same.  It  should 
not  then  surprise  us  that  so  many  mothers  fail  to  supply  enough  food  for 
their  infants.  It  requires  great  physical  energy  and  powerfhl  digestion  ta 
perform  this  work.  How  few  mothers  are  thus  endowed  I  If  wo  mMy 
judge  by  the  amount  of  food  consumed  by  a  rigorous  woman  during  the 
period  of  lactation,  we  should  decide  that  the  ordinary  labor  of  a  workmg 
man  is  less  exhausting  than  the  function  we  are  considering.  Certain  it  iB 
that  a  vigorous  woman  of  strong  digestion,  while  nursing  a  child,  will  eat 
largely,  and  yet  lose  weight 

The  cases  in  which  natural  lactation  fails  are  so  numerous  as  to  excite 
the  deepest  concern.  Human  milk  can  seldom  be  obtained,  and  none  of 
the  usually  employed  substitutes  ordinarily  succeed.  Is  it  then  too  much 
to  hope  that  physicians  will  give  serious  attention  and  thoughtfid  conside- 
ration to  a  plan  offering  a  substitute  for  human  milk  scientifically  correct 
and  practically  successful  ? 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  adaptation  of  milk  by  its  pecuUar  and 
admirable  constitution  to  the  wants  of  the  young  animal,  it  follows  of  ne- 
cessity, that  nothing  but  milk  can  be  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  the 
natural  food.  The  only  kind  that  in  this  country  can  be  readily  and  cer^ 
tainly  obtained,  is  that  of  the  cow.  But  the  various  kinds  of  milk  are  not 
identical  in  composition,  being  adapted  to  the  different  degrees  of  develop- 
ment at  birth  of  the  young.  The  ruminants  arc  the  most  advanced  in  this 
respect,  the  human  infant  is  far  behind.  It  can  not  then  be  supposed  that 
milk  adapted  to  the  stomach  of  a  calf  would  suit  that  of  a  new-bom  child. 
Common  observation  agrees  with  chemical  analysis  in  declaring  that  there 
is  too  much  casein  in  the  milk  of  the  cow  to  be  tolerated  by  the  child. 
This  is  a  well-known  fact,  and  every  one  waters  the  milk.  But  "How 
much  water  must  be  used?"  and  "Will  watering  do  no  harmf  are  ques- 
tions to  be  answered  only  by  careful  study  of  the  milk  and  close  observa- 
tion of  its  effects  upon  the  child. 


'  Butter     . 

.    .    .  3869 

Butter    .    . 

.    .  20-76 

Cow'b  milk 
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.    .    .  40-76 

While  human 
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Cow^s  milk,  therefore,  contains  nearly  three  times  as  much  casein  as 
human  milk,  but  less  than  twice  as  much  butter.  In  cow's  milk,  the  but- 
ter is  to  the  casein  as  100  to  105 ;  in  human  milk,  as  100  to  70.  U  then, 
by  dilution,  we  reduce  the  butter  to  20*76,  we  shall  have  21*92  of  casein^ 
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or  50  per  cent  more  than  in  human  milk.  With  sach  an  excess  of  casein, 
we  can  not  hope  to  succeed.  The  stomach  of  the  child  can  not  digest  it, 
and  it  will  thus  pass  through  the  intestinal  canal,  irritating  as  it  goes. 
Debilitating  diarrhoea  and,  perhaps,  vomiting  will  occur,  and  the  attempt 
fail.  This  is  the  usual  experience  of  those  who  use  cow^s  milk  for  infants, 
and  often  leads  to  the  abandonment  of  milk  and  the  substitution  of  farina- 
ceous food.* 

If^  by  a  further  dilution,  we  reduce  the  casein  to  14*84,  we  have  only 
13*58  of  butter,  or  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  proper  proportion.  Such 
milk  may  for  a  season  seem  to  suit  the  child,  but  before  long  it  will  be 
found  that  he  does  not  thrive.  The  reason  is  plain.  The  right  proportion 
of  butter  is  20*76 ;  this  warms  a  child,  and  supplies  nervous  energy.  But, 
by  withholding  one-third,  you  lower  the  temperature  of  the  body  and 
deprive  the  nervous  system  of  one-third  of  the  special  nerve-food,  the 
indispensable  lecithin.  What  wonder,  then,  that  in  a  short  time  pallor  and 
languor  supervene,  and  the  health  evidently  declines.  Continue  this  food^ 
and  there  is  one  result — starvation.  Restore  the  full  supply  of  butter,  and, 
if  matters  have  not  gone  too  far  for  recovery,  warmth  and  energy  will 
gradually  return,  the  downward  progress  be  stayed,  and  vigor  replace 
debility. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  by  no  mode  of  dilution  can  ordinary  cow^s 
milk  be  made  a  substitute  for  human.  There  will  be  in  every  case  an  ex- 
cess of  casein,  or  a  deficiency  of  butter.  So  long  as  the  butter  is  to  the 
casein  as  100  to  105,  instead  of  100  to  70,  so  long  must  dilution  fail  to 
adapt  it  to  the  wants  of  the  child.  But  if  this  original  proportion  could 
be  changed  to  that  existing  in  human  milk,  we  might  have  hope  of  success. 
And  we  proceed  to  show  how  this  may  be  done. 

If  we  leave  at  rest  for  four  or  five  hours  ordinary  cow^s  milk,  and  then 
remove  and  examine  the  upper  third,  we  find  in  it  50  per  cent  more  but- 

*The  food  of  infeunts  Bhould  be  all  absorbed.  During  the  foatal  state,  the  food  of 
the  body  is  obtained  by  endoflmoeis  ft'om  the  mother's  blood.  During  the  period  of  lao 
tation,  it  comes  from  the  mother's  milk.  In  this  milk  there  is  no  refuse  matter ;  all  Is 
absorbed  and  passes  into  the  circulation.  No  portion  of  the  milk  passes  f^om  the  stomach 
through  the  intestinal  canal  to  the  rectom.  The  feces  of  infants  are  the  excretions  of  the 
intestinal  canal  and  its  various  glandular  appendages.  The  lower  part  of  the  canal  may 
thus  be  considered  as  the  excreting  duct  of  the  liver,  pancreas,  and  the  glands  of  the 
mucous  surface. 

What  wonder,  then,  that  this  duct  should  be  irritated  by  the  presence  of  foreign 
bodies  (lamps  of  curd,  starch  granules,  eto.,  etc.),  and  that  this  irritation  should  continue 
so  long  as  these  foreign  bodies  remain  in  contact  with  its  surface  ? 

No  fact  is  more  interesting  and  important  than  this,  that  persistent  diarrhoea  often 
ceases  at  once  when  suitable  food  is  given.  By  suitable  food  we  mean  food  that  is  all 
absorbed.  Three  or  four  hours  after  the  first  dose  of  such  food,  the  diarrhoea  often 
ceases  entirely. 

Bearing  this  truth  in  mind,  let  us  never  expect  health's©  long  as  foreign  substan- 
ees  are  found  in  the  feces  of  infants.  Even  small  and  smooth  particles  of  curd  produce 
great  irritation,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  ingestion  of  such  food  produces  almost  immedi- 
ately a  discharge  of  mucus  holding  in  suspension  these  offending  eubstanocs. 
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Cer  than  it  at  first  contained  In  round  numbers,  its  butter  is  no  kmger  to 
its  casein  as  100  to  105,  but  as  150  to  105,  or  as  100  to  70.  If  then,  hj 
dilution  of  this  milk,  we  reduce  the  butter  to  20*76,  we  have  14*84  of 
casein,  as  in  human  milk. 

Another,  and  in  some  respects,  a  better  mode  of  obtaining  the  same 
result  is  by  using  the  latter  half  of  the  milk  furnished  by  the  cow.  The 
former  half  contains  22 '18  of  butter  to  41*63  of  casein,  while  the  latter  half 
has  54  of  butter  to  38  of  casein.  Here,  again,  the  right  proportion  exists, 
and,  by  proper  dilution,  may  be  made  most  accurately  to  resemble  in  its 
diemical  constitution  human  milk. 

To  show  the  accuracy  of  this  imitation,  let  us  prepare  some  of  this 
milk  by  the  addition  of  sugar  and  water.  Its  actual  composition  is  butter 
54,  casein  38,  sugar  53,  water  855.  By  adding  sugar  142  and  water  1458, 
we  have  butter  54,  casein  38,  sugar  195,  and  water  2313.  Reducing  this 
to  thousandths  (that  we  may  compare  it  with  the  composition  of  human 
milk,  as  preyiously  given),  we  have  butter  20*77,  casein  14*61,  sugar  75, 
and  water  889*62.     The  difference  is  unworthy  of  notice. 

Not  only  may  ordinary  human  milk  be  thus  closely  imitated,  but 
the  colostrum  also.  To  do  this,  during  the  first  month  of  the  child's 
life,  we  must  use  milk  containing  from  75  to  80  thousandths  of  butter, 
or  from  94  to  107  per  cent  more  than  the  ordinary  milk  of  the  cow. 
This  exceedingly  rich  milk  may  be  obtained  by  taking  the  upper  eighth 
instead  of  the  upper  third  of  milk  lofi;  to  repose  for  four  or  fiye  hours. 
It  may  also  be  obtained  by  using  the  last  tenth  of  the  milk  furnished 
by  the  cow.  In  the  following  schedule,  the  milk  of  the  first  month  is 
of  this  peculiarly  oily  kind. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  schedule  that,  by  the  gradual  diminution 
of  water,  an  attempt  is  made  (in  imitation  of  the  natural  process)  to 
adapt  the  food  to  the  growing  energy  of  the  child.  It  will,  of  course, 
be  understood  by  every  practitioner  that,  in  this  schedule,  age  is  used 
to  indicate  development  Some  children  are  two  or  three  months  be- 
hind their  age,  and  must  be  fed  accordingly.  In  general,  it  is  better  to 
begin  with  milk  more  diluted  than  the  age  and  development  would  seem 
to  indicate,  and  then  gradually  increase  its  strength.  It  is  better  that 
the  food  should  be  insufficient  than  that  it  should  be  indigestible. 


Schedule. 

For  a 

child  from  3  to  10  days  old. 

MUk  100 

Water  2643 

Sugar  243 

(t 

a 

10  to  30         " 

2500 

"     225 

u 

it 

1  month  old 

2250 

"     204 

(I 

ti 

2  months  old 

1850 

"     172 

i( 

(( 

3              " 

1500 

"      144 

i( 

(( 

4 

1250 

"      124 

(i 

(( 

5 

1000 

"      104 

u 

(( 

6 

875 

"       94 

675 

(t 

78 

625 

tt 

78 

560 

it 

67 

500 

it 

68 
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For  a  child  from  7  to  6  months  old.     Milk  100    Water  750    Sugar    84 

4(         it        Q  CC  t(  t< 

<(         <i       11  it  t(  it 

it       tt      24  "  **  ** 

it         tt       1Q  it  tt  it 

» 

The  infant  should  take  this  food  by  suction.  For  this  there  are 
several  reasons.  1st  It  is  the  natural  mode;  2d.  We  can  not  other- 
wise administer  the  food  at  so  uniform  a  teojperature ;  8d.  We  can 
not  otherwise  secure  a  free  flow  of  saliva;  4th.  We  may  thus  feed  the 
child  in  the  natural  posture,  the  recumbent.  There  is  less  danger  of 
regurgitation,  and  he  sinks  to  sleep  quietly  after  feeding,  if  the  time  for 
sleeping  has  come. 

An  eight  ounce  vial,  with  a  quill  rolled  in  a  long  strip  of  Swiss 
muslin  for  a  stopper,  is  the  best  arrangement  for  cleanliness  and  con- 
venience.     Tubes  having  narrow  passages  can  not  be  readily  cleansed. 

A  child  ten  days  old  will  take  about  thirty -two  ounces  daily  in 
eight  four -ounce  doses.  The  doses  will  increase  in  size  and  somewhat 
diminish  in  number,  so  that  at  three  months  seven  eight -ounce  doses 
are  usually  taken.  The  milk  should  be  given  at  regular  intervals;  the 
good  effects  of  methods  and  strict  regularity  in  this  matter  are  yery 
apparent  The  child  should  be  early  trained  to  pass  six  or  eight  hours 
at  night  without  feeding.  The  temperature  should  be  from  100®  to  104**. 
The  child  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  the  milk  too  rapidly;  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  should  be  given  to  each  dose.  The  stomach  will  not 
then  be  too  much  distended,  the  liquid  part  being  quickly  absorbed. 

This  food  thus  administered  may  well  be  styled  artificial  human 
milJc.  In  chemical  composition,  it  most  closely  resembles  the  natural 
secretion  of  the  mammary  glands  of  vigorous,  healthy  women,  and  it 
offers  to  the  child  all  that  he  needs  for  growth,  development,  warmth, 
and  activity.  A  careful  observation  of  its  effects  for  several  years  has 
led  to  the  conviction  that  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  that,  on 
this  food,  an  infant  may  be  reared  with  admirable  results.  And  by 
this  we  mean  that  health,  uninterrupted  health,  with  vigor  and  energy 
of  the  bodily  functions,  may  be  regarded  as  the  natural  result  of  the 
use  of  this  food.  We  mean  that  gastric  and  intestinal  disorders  do  not 
follow  its  use,  as  they  so  often  do  that  of  the  milk  of  mothers.  We 
mean  that  under  its  use  dentition  will  be  ordinarily  a  painless  process, 
and  that  the  teeth  will  be  strong  and  durable.  Believing  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  sickness  and  death  of  infants  is  the  result  of  insuffi- 
cient and  improper  food,  we  feel  sure  that,  by  the  use  of  this  artificial 
human  milk,  the  health  and  lives  of  tens  of  thousands  might  be  annu- 
ally preserved.  We  believe  that,  if  generally  used,  the  influence  upon 
the  next  generation  would  be  evident  in  a  visible  increase  of  health  and 
vigor.  In  our  own  household  it  has  proved  of  priceless  value,  and  we 
desire  that  other  households  may  share  the  benefit 
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It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  in  many,  very  many  caaea,  the  luiie* 
tion  of  lactation  is  imperfectly  performed.  This  deficiency  arises  from 
two  sources,  imperfect  development  of  the  genital  organs  (including  the 
mammary  glands),  and  general  debility  of  the  vital  functions.  The 
season  of  puberty  extending  from  13  or  14  to  18  or  20  years  of  age,  is 
the  only  period  during  which  the  generative  apparatus  can  be  well  de- 
reloped.  If  this  season  be  lost,  the  evil  can  never  be  repaired.  The 
development  must  occur  then  or  Tieter,  How  important,  then,  that  girls 
should  enter  upon  and  pass  through  this  season  under  the  most  favor- 
able physical  conditions.  Good  food,  good  air,  sunshine,  muscular  ex- 
ertion, every  thing  that  tends  to  bodily  vigor,  should  be  secured  to 
them  during  this  period  of  life.  Sedentary  occupations,  excessive  men- 
tal exertion,  late  hours,  insufficient  sleep,  are  evidently  most  unfavorable 
to  development  And  yet  in  this  last  sentence  we  have  sketched  the 
history  of  a  very  large  number  of  girls  of  all  classes.  The  daughters 
of  the  rich  give  too  much  time  to  study,  to  reading,  to  music,  and  the 
other  fine  arts,  and  are  thus  deprived  of  sunshine,  fresh  air,  vigorous 
and  invigorating  exercise,  and  consequently  of  abundant  and  nutritious 
food.  The  daughters  of  the  poor  suffer  from  confinement  by  needle- 
work or  some  equally  sedentary  occupation.  The  long- continued  labor 
in  manufacturing  establishments  is  a  fruitful  source  of  this  evil.  In  all 
these  cases  the  bodily  powers  are  impaired,  very  little  nutriment  is  ob- 
tained, and  consequently  the  great  changes  belonging  to  the  age  of 
puberty  can  not  fully  take  place.  The  chest  and  pelvis  are  not  properly 
developed,  the  menstrual  function  is  not  regularly  and  fully  and  pain- 
lessly established,  and  the  mammary  glands  fail  to  attain  their  proper 
size.  Nothing  is  more  evident  than  the  truth  of  these  statements.  Pain- 
less, regular  and  full  menstruation  is  rarely  seen,  while  irregularity  and 
agonizing  pain  in  connection  with  this  function  are  very  common.  In 
many  cases  this  want  of  fullness  of  development  is  such  that  marriages 
are  unfruitful,  at  least  for  a  long  time.  And  when  impregnation  doe9 
occur,  the  period  of  gestation  is  one  of  nausea  and  lassitude  and  debility. 
Abortions  frequently  take  place  and  impair  most  seriously  the  general 
health.  And  in  more  fortunate  cases,  how  often  is  the  child  at  birth 
feeble  and  ill -developed.  The  mother's  strength  is  still  further  dimin- 
ished by  the  labors,  and  sufferings,  and  losses  of  parturition.  Her 
breasts  do  indeed  become  turgid,  a  milky  secretion  takes  place,  but  it 
is  miserably  insufficient  for  the  child.  It  continues  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  then  ceases.  Every  physician  knows  these  facts  by  personal  observ- 
ation; they  are  constantly  occurring. 

In  such  cases  the  child  is  not  suffered  to  perish  without  an  effort  to 
save  him.  Occasionally  a  good  nurse  is  obtained,  who  can  fully  supply 
his  wants.  But  good  nurses  are  rare,  and  nurses  of  even  an  inferior 
description  are  not  to  be  found  in  sufficient  numbers  to  supply  one- 
tenth  of  the  children  needing  food.     Cow's  milk  is  often  tried  and  often 
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abandoned,  because  of  the  disorders  it  produces.  Panada,  arrowroot, 
cornstarch,  or  some  other  farinaceous  food  is  then  used  by  some  mothers, 
while  others  use  various  preparations  of  flesh  in  the  form  of  broths. 
The  consequences  to  the  children,  of  the  use  of  these  Yarious  articles  of 
food,  are  most  injurious.  Pallor,  languor,  debility,  indigestion,  vomiting, 
diarrhoea,  painful  and  difficult  dentition,  convulsions,  marasmus,  cholera 
infantum,  and  dropsy  of  the  head,  are  some  of  the  results  of  this  im- 
perfect and  improper  supply.  The  feeble  infants  are  unable  to  resist 
atmospheric  changes,  so  that  the  winter's  cold  and  the  summer's  heat 
are  almost  equally  injurious,  while  the  starving  and  wasting  body  offers 
to  zymotic  diseases  an  admirable  nidus.  Tubercular  deposits  frequently 
take  place,  and  in  all  these  ways  the  mortality  is  fearful.  Pestilence 
ever  follows  close  in  the  steps  of  famine,  and  these  little  starving  chil- 
dren are  swept  off  by  thousands. 

In  view  of  these  grave  fkcts,  what  is  our  duty  as  the  medical  ad^ 
visers  of  the  people?  We  should  seek  to  influence  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample the  parents  and  guardians  who  have  girls  under  their  care.  We 
should  urge  them  to  use  every  effort  for  the  prevention  for  the  future 
of  these  evils,  now,  alas  I  so  common.  We  must  endeavor  to  have  the 
next  generation  of  women  healthy  and  vigorous,  able  to  bear  children 
and  rear  them  too,  so  that  they  may  thrive  and  prosper 

And  in  the  many  cases  all  around  us  of  children  now  needing  food 
which  their  mothers'  breasts  fail  to  furnish,  we  should  teach  the  mothers 
to  prepare  such  food  as  is  really  a  substitute  for  human  milk.  Turning 
away  from  starches  and  all  such  innutritious  substances,  we  should 
show  them  how  to  obtain  from  the  milk  of  animals  true  food.  In  the 
country  this  may  be  easily  done,  and  mothers  should  be  instructed  how 
to  use  it,  modifying  it  under  medical  advice,  to  suit  the  age  and  deve- 
lopment of  the  child. 

But  what  shall  be  done  in  cities  ?  Shall  the  thousands  there  perish 
by  starvation,  or  shall  they  too  be  fed?  Why  may  not  the  country 
supply  food  for  them  as  well  as  for  the  rest  of  the  population?  True, 
it  will  demand  care  and  skill  to  conduct  such  an  enterprise,  but  how 
can  care  and  skill  be  more  usefully  employed  than  in  rescuing  these 
little  wretches  from  the  doom  that  awaits  them?  No  physician  is  so 
useful  as  he  would  be  who  should  successfully  perform  this  work. 
*^The  blessing  of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish,"  would  come  upon  him, 
and  he  would  cause  many  a  mother's  *^  heart  to  sing  for  joy.'' 

The  details  of  this  enterprise  would  be  few  and  simple.  The  latter 
half  of  the  milk  of  the  cow  should  be  used  for  the  children,  and  dilii^ed 
and  sweetened  for  each  child  separately.  It  should  then  be  bottled,  and 
labelled,  and  addressed.  It  should  be  distributed  daily.  The  physician 
having  charge  of  its  administration  should  visit  each  child  at  least  twice 
a  month,  to  ascertain  its  progress,  and  direct  the  composition  of  the 
milk  in  accordance  with  these  observations    of   his    own.      Care  and 
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skill  will  here  produce  admirable  results,  and  no  parent^  after 
them,  will  fail  to  obtain  this  food  for  his  hungry  little  ones. 

On  this  plan  the  children  in  cities  might  be  as  well  fed 
those  in  the  country,  and  much  of  the  dreadful  mortality  be  aroided. 
How  much  better  this  than  to  spend  months  of  anxiety  oyer  a 
starving  child,  while  the  physician  is  vainly  seeking  to  relieye  his 
sufferings  with  drugs.  He  needs  butter  and  casein;  give  him  these 
in  proper  combination  with  sugar  and  water,  and  there  may  be  hope. 
Without  these,  hope  is  vain. 

WlLLIAMSTOWV,  MaM.,  Kblj^  1858. 
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Ob  the  Yalne  aai  oa  the  laileatloas  of  Perehlorlie  of  Irea  AtadaMerei  latennlly 

la  the  Treateeat  of  BrjBlpelas. 

The  use  of  the  Perchloride  of  Iron  in  the  treatment  of  Erysipelas  has 
lately  been  brought  again  into  notice  by  the  publication  of  a  thesis  by  M. 
Mathet,  and  by  some  observations  made  by  M.  Aran,  physiciui  of  the 
H6pital  St.  Antoine,  in  Paris.  M.  Mathet  relates  ten  cases  of  Erysipelas 
treated  with  this  medicine,  and  his  conclusions  are  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing remarks : 

The  action  of  Perchloride  of  Iron  on  Erysipelas  is  evident,  and  the 
course  of  the  disease  is  modified  a  short  time  after  its  administration.  In 
&ct,  on  the  second  day,  and  sometimes  even  on  the  first,  M.  Mathet  has 
seen  the  disease  become  limited  and  circumscribed,  and  its  further  progress 
arrested.  As  to  the  duration  of  the  disease,  the  effect  of  the  Perchloride  is 
still  very  remarkable :  not  only  is  the  progress  of  the  Erysipelas  sensibly 
modified  from  the  first  few  hours  whicli  follow  the  administration  of  the 
medicine,  but  it  is  completely  arrested ;  the  radical  cure  of  disease  is  ob- 
tained in  a  very  short  time.  It  was  observed  that  in  ten  rather  severe 
cases  of  Erysipelas,  treated  by  the  internal  use  of  Perchloride  of  Iron,  three 
were  cured  in  two  days,  three  were  cured  in  three  days,  two  were  cured  in 
four  days,  one  in  five  days,  and  one  in  seven  days.  It  can  not  therefore  be 
denied  that  Erysipelas  is  advantageously  modified  by  the  internal  use  of 
chloride  of  iron ;  that  the  cessation  of  the  symptoms  proper  to  Erysipelas 
is  sometimes  very  rapid  after  the  administration  of  tlus  medicine ;  that  in 
a  series  of  ten  observations,  made  upon  varied  cases,  this  treatment  never 
failed;  that  even  where  its  efficacy  may  be  doubted,  it  has  never  given  rise 
to  any  bad  symptom ;  and  that  when  administered  in  the  dose  of  thirty 
drops  to  a  healthy  subject,  it  has  never  given  rise  to  any  painful  sensation, 
and  has  never  produced  any  notable  functional  disturbance. 

[Medico- Chirurgical  RevinOf  from  BtiUetin  General  de  Thirapeutique. 

This  is  exactly  in  accordance  with  our  experience  for  several  years 
and  with  the  experience  of  several  of  our  judicious  and  reliable  medical 
friends,  and  we  hope  will  arrest  the  attention  of  our  readers.  In  a  re- 
cent visit  to  Philadelphia  we  found  that  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital 
the  virtues  of  the  Muriated  Tinct  of  Iron  were  recognized  in  Erysipe- 
las.    It  should  at  least  be  tried  by  all  A.  B.  P. 
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btnct  of  Bhatarb. 

Prof.  I.  J.  Gbahave,  of  Baltimore,  in  a  paper  roYiewing  the  present 
formulfld  for  making  an  extract  of  this  drug,  states  that  the  presence 
of  so  large  a  proportion  of  water  in  the  menstruum  hitherto  employed 
(viz.,  diluted  alcohol  U.  S.  P.)  is  a  prominent  cause  of  the  ineffir 
ciency  and  mucilaginous  character  of  the  extract  when  prepared  hy  the 
officinal  process.  He  adopts  alcohol  sp.  gr.  '855  as  a  menstruum,  and 
proposes  this  formula: 

Take  of  Rhubarb  in  powder,   any  convenient  quantity. 
Alcohol  sp.  gr.    '855,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Dampen  the  rhubarb  with  a  small  portion  of  the  alcohol  by  rubbing 
it    in    with  the  hands;    transfer  to   a   suitable  displacer,   and  haying 
packed  it  moderately  and  otherwise  arranged  the  apparatus,  pour  on 
the  alcohol;  and  when  a  quantity  of  liquid   equal  in  weight  to  the 
ohubarb  shall  haye  passed,  set  aside  for  spontaneous  evaporation  until 
reduced  one -half.     Continue  the  percolation  with  the  alcohol  until  the 
liquid  comes  away  nearly  tasteless.      Having  filtered  both  liquids,   if 
necessary,  pour  the  portion  last  obtained  into  a  porcelain  dish  arranged 
in  hot  water  maintained  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  160^^  Fa^*. : 
and  when  evaporated  to  nearly   a  syrupy  consistence,  add  the  other 
portion   and  continue  the  evaporation  at  the  same  temperature  until 
reduced  to  the  proper  consistence. 

The  Professor  states  that  this  process  yields,  from  good  root,  from 
40  to  45  per  cent,  of  extract  We  saw  a  specimen  presented  by  him 
to  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  at  its  late  meeting,  which 
was  exceedingly  rich  in  appearance,  and  possessed  the  coloring  matter, 
taste,  and  odor  of  the  root  in  a  marked  degree.  F.  S. 


New  Fharaafleitlcal  Use  of  the  WaliBt  Leaf. 

The  aromatic  and  astringent  properties  of  the  leaf  of  Juglam 
regia^  or  European  Walnut,  have  led  to  its  being  proposed  in  form  of 
infusion  and  tincture,  for  the    purpose  of  taking  Cod -Liver  Oil.      Mr, 
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Joseph   Ince,  in    a  paper   upon    the   subject  {London  PliarmaemUidal 
Journal^  S\\\y,  1858),  says: 

Coffee,  milk  and -water,  tincture  of  orange  peel,  and  orange  wine, 
have  in  turn  been  recommended:  in  some  instances  all  fail  aUke,  «Dd 
the  stomach  obstinately  rejects  the  oil.  In  this  dilemma  considerable 
relief  will  be  found  in  the  infusion  of  dried  Walnut  leaves,  made  ihuB: 

Infusum  Nucis  Juglandis  Reoijs. 
Q.      Fol.  Nucis  Jutland.  Siccat,  |j. 
Aquae  Bullientis,  §z. 
Fiat  Infusum.      Macera  per  horam  in  vase  operto,  et  cola.    Dose — a 
wineglassful  with  Cod -Liver  Oil. 

Finding  from  experience  that  the  infusion  was  successful,  I  yen* 
tured  on  two  other  preparations.  The  first,  a  concentrated  infusion, 
made  in  the  usual  way  by  percolation,  and  the  subsequent  addition  of 
spirit,  the  result  being  eight  times  the  strength  of  the  ordinary  infu- 
sion; second,   a  tincture  of  the  dried  leaves,  prepared  as  follows: 

]|$.      FoL  Nucis  Jugland.  Siccat,  |xvj. 
Spirit  Tenuioris  cong,  j. 
Macera  per  dies  septem;    dein    ezprime  et  cola.     Dose — one  or  two 
teaspoonfuls  with  Cod  Liver -OIL 

Both  these  were  advantageous  in  those  cases  in  which  the  Tincture 
of  Orange  Peel  might  be  exhibited,  but  did  not  prove  a  substitute  when  the 
tincture  failed.  The  infusion  oi  fresh  Walnut  leaves  is  too  aromatic, 
and  consequently  does  not  answer. 

The  infusion  of  the  dried  leaves  possesses  the  double  advantage 
of  being  an  effectual  inexpensive  remedy. 

The  leaves  of  Juglans  Oinerea,  officinal  in  the  U.  S.  Phamacopoeia 
will  doubtless  answer  the  same  purpose.  Will  some  of  our  friends  try 
the  experiment,  and  report  to  us  its  value.  F.    S. 


•  •  • 
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FORMULA  FOR  COMPOUND  BULPHXIR  OINTMENT. 

The  following  is  the  formula  for  the  Compound  Sulphur  Ointment 
successfully  employed  by  Messrs.  Startin  and  McWhinnib,  at  the  Hospital 
for  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  against  scabies,  favus,  and  true  ringworm,  diseases 
which  depend  upon  parasites  which  it  is  necessary  to  kilL 

B. — Of  sublimed  sulphur  half  a  pound,  of  the  ammonia  chloride  of 
mercury  half  an  ounce,  and  of  the  sulphuret  of  mercury  half  an  ounce ;  to 
these,  well  rubbed  together,  add  four  ounces  of  olive  oil,  sixteen  ounces  of 
fresh  lard,  and  twenty  minims  of  creasote.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  have 
here  in  combination  three  different  drugs,  each  possessing  great  efficiency 
in  the  destruction  of  insect  and  fungus  life.  The  object  in  view,  that  of 
obtaining  a  vigorous  compound,  which,  at  the  same  time,  shall  not  be 
irritating  to  the  skin,  is,  we  believe,  exceedingly  well  attained. 

[Medical  TVmet  a$UL  Gwteif. 

ACCIDENT  FROM  LIQUOR  AMMONLdE  FORTIOR. 

A  correspondent  in  Baltimore,  in  whose  store  an  accident  occurred  in 
opening  a  pound  bottle  of  strong  solution  of  Ammonia,  by  which  two  of 
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his  assistants  were  seriously  injured  in  the  eyes  and  face,  requests  us  to 
notice  it  with  a  caution.  The  cause  of  the  accident  is  attributed  to  the 
fact,  that  manufacturing  chemists  usually  make  this  preparation  in  the 
winter,  and  bottle  it  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible ;  and  when,  as  in 
this  instance  (July  31),  the  bottle  is  opened  in  mid-summer  without  any 
precaution,  the  expanded  air  in  the  bottle  is  greatly  increased  in  its  tension 
by  the  liberated  ammoniacal  gas,  drives  out  the  stopper  the  moment  it  is 
loosened,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  solution  is  lost  by  the  rapid  efferves- 
cence which  instantly,  and  almost  explosively,  ensues  from  the  escape  of 
ammoniacal  gas.  Several  accidents  of  this  kind  have  occurred  in  Phila- 
delphia, and,  we  doubt  not,  elsewhere.  It  has  been  our  custom  for  many 
years  past  to  keep  this  solution  in  summer  in  a  refrigerated  closet,  to 
prevent  loss  by  evaporation;  and  always  to  refrigerate  a  newly  received 
bottle  before  attempting  to  open  it,  if  in  warm  weather,  and  even  then,  to 
hold  the  stopper  with  some  force  whilst  loosening  it 

The  same  precautions  are  applicable  to  concentrated  ether,  nitro  muri- 
atic acid  and  similar  preparation^. 

In  accidents  to  the  eyes  from  ammonia  after  the  immediate  use  of  cold 
water,  rose  water  with  sassafras  mucilage,  holding  in  solution  a  gralh  of 
acetate  of  lead  to  four  fluid  ounces,  should  be  freely  applied,  and  to  the 
blistered  skin,  lime  water  and  linseed  oil,  spread  on  linen  cloth. 

[Anurican  Journal  qf  Pharmaey. 


SYRUP  OF  PROTOOARBONATE  OF  IRON. 

The  facility  with  which  Protocarbonate  of  Iron  dissolves  in  organic 
acids,  and  its  perfect  harmlessness  in  irritable  subjects,  render  it  one  of  the 
most  valuable  agents  in  therapeutics ;  accordingly,  all  the  new  preparations 
into  which  sugar  has  been  introduced,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  stability  to 
this  saline  compound,  have  been  adopted  in  practice. 

M.  Danneqt,  a  distinguished  pharmacien  in  Bordeaux,  having  ascer- 
tained that  the  precipitate  of  protocarbonate  of  iron,  obtained  by  mixing 
sweetened  and  boiled  solutions  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  of  protosulphate 
of  iron,  possesses  the  singular  property  of  dissolving  in  simple  syrup 
without  becoming  colored,  conceived  the  idea  of  thus  preparing  a  new  fer- 
ruginous syrup. 

This  preparation  being  permanent,  will  be  employed  in  cases  in  which 
the  form  of  syrup  is  preferable  to  that  of  pills ;  for  example,  in  the  treikt- 
ment  of  children. 

The  following  is  the  process  for  making  M.  Dannb^y's  new  pre- 
paration : 

Take  of  purified  protosulphate  of  iron,  two  ounces ;  distilled  water, 
sixteen  ounces;  white  sugar,  two  ounces;  dissolve  with  ebullition,  and 
filter.  Secondly,  take  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  two  and  a  half 
ounces ;  distilled  water,  sixteen  ounces ;  white  sugar,  two  ounces ;  dissolve 
with  ebullition,  and  filter.  When  the  two  solutions  have  cooled,  mix  them 
in  a  glass  vessel  and  shake  for  a  moment;  a  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is 
at  first  white,  but  soon  becomes  of  a  greenish-gray  color,  preserving  this 
shade.  Allow  this  precipitate  to  collect  during  twenty-four  hours ;  decant. 
Afterwards,  take  a  solution  of  sugar  in  the  following  proportions :  white 
sugar,  two  and  a  half  ounces ;  distilled  water,  ten  ounces ;  dissolve  with 
ebullition,  and  filter.  Add  the  precipitate  to  this  saccharine  fluid  when 
cold ;  set  it  aside  to  rest;  decant.  Repeat  this  process  once  more,  in  order 
to  remove  the  sulphate  of  soda  resulting  from  the  double  decomposition. 
This  washing  ought  to  be  accomplished  as  quickly  as  possible  to  prevent 
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the  unnecessary  solution  of  the  ferruginous  precipitate.  SubsequMitiy, 
agitate  this  precipitate  from  time  to  time  in  a  fresh  portion  of  saccharine 
lolntion  (water,  ten  ounces ;  sugar,  two  and  a  half  ounces).  It  will  dis- 
solve in  the  course  of  some  days.  Lastly,  take  of  white  sugar  thirty-eight 
and  a  half  ounces ;  distilled  water,  nineteen  ounces ;  add  the  saccharine 
ferruginous  solution,  and  boil  to  specific  gravity  1*262,  at  the  temperature 
of  ebullition ;  flavor  with  tincture  of  lemon  or  orange.  The  proauct  will 
be  sixty-four  ounces  of  almost  colorless  and  per&ctly  clear  syrup  of 
protocarbonate  of  iron,  containing  9 '90  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  iron. 


Mr   V^ 


2  [BtUletin  General  de  TkerapeMiiqut. 


OLTCEROLE  OF  ALUM  AND  WHITB  PBBOIPITATB  IN  EBYBIPELA8. 

Dr.  Anciaux,  of  Belgium,  recommends  the  following  preparations  in 
erysipelas : 

Take  of  Alum,  in  impalpable  powder  *       .        .        20  grammes. 

White  precipitate 1        " 

Triturate  intimately,  and,  having  put  the  powder  in  a  vial,  add  Qly- 
cerin  90  to  100  grammes. 

Agitate  the  vial  until  the  mixture  takes  the  consistence  of  cream.   The 
vial  is  to  be  shaken  every  time  it  is  used. 

[Preeee  Med.  Belfique. 


OINCHONA  BARK  OF  NBW  GRANADA. 

Hr.  Earsten  states  that,  by  numerous  comparative  analyses  of  the 
yellow  bark  of  Cinchona  lanc\folia,  Mut,  as  well  as  grey  Loxa  bark, 
0.  corymboM  made  upon  the  spot,  he  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  amount  of  organic  bases  in  the  bark  is  subject  to  great 
variations,  according  to  the  place  where  the  trees  grow,  and  that  this 
is  probablv  more  the  result  of  differences  of  climate  than  of  soiL  The 
bark  of  Cf.  lanc\folia,  which,  on  the  average,  yields  4*5  per  cent,  sul- 
phate of  quinine,  and  from  1  to  1*5  per  cent  sulphate  of  cinchonine, 
often  yields  neither  alkaloid,  and  sometimes  yields  4*5  per  cent  The 
bark  of  young  branches  of  G.  lancifolia  was  found  not  to  yield  any 
alkaloid,  although  the  bark  of  the  stem  yielded  1*25  per  cent  sulphate 
of  quinine  and  0*25  per  cent,  sulphate  of  cinchonine. 

Hr.  Kaksten  considers  that  the  quinine  produced  in  plants  is 
again  absorbed  in  the  process  of  vegetation  when  the  supply  of  nutri- 
ment to  the  plant  is  cut  off  or  diminished.  Thus  the  bark  of  a  tree 
which  yielded  3*5  per  cent  sulphate  of  quinine  when  fresh  felled,  yielded 
only  8  per  cent  after  it  had  been  kept  six  months,  during  which 
time  the  bark  of  the  tree  remained  upon  it  perfectly  fresh. 

The  conditions  that  are  consided  by  Hr.  Eabsten  as  most  favor- 
able to  the  production  of  a  large  amount  of  organic  bases  in  cinchona 
bark,  are  constant  uniformity  of  climate,  with  alternating  cloudy,  sunny, 
and  rainy  weather,  while  those  species  that  grow  in  variable  climates, 
with  intermittent  periods  of  vegetation,  furnish  bark  that  contain  a 
smaller  amount  of  alkaloids. 

[BericM  der  Akad,  der  Wieeeneh  su]  Berlin^  1868,  p.  200. 
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ABi.  XLY.— Remarks  upon  the  Employment  of  Strydmine  as  an 

AinlteratiOB  for  Aleokollc  liqnon. 


Bt  Henri  Ebni,  M.  D. 


The  public  was  recently  quite  horrified  by  some  appa- 
rently well  authenticated  reports,  that  unprincipled  liquor 
sellers  were  drugging  their  merchandise,  such  as  whisky, 
brandy,  ale,  etc.,  with  Strychnine,  known  to  be  one  of  the 
most  deadly  poisons.  Surprising  to  say,  these  statements, 
if  we  (auflr*  believo  newspaper  accounts,  originated  first  with 
public  functionaries  and  so-called  practical  chemists;  their 
opinion  being  based,  it  was  said,  upon  a  chemical  exam- 
ination of  various  kinds  of  liquors.  Now,  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  these  reports  are  wholly  unfounded, 
and  were  either  started,  to  increase  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance through  fear,  or,  perhaps  more  likely,  for  vain  show, 
to  heighten  the  reputation  of  such  able  chemists,  or  to 
make  a  profitable  business  out  of  ignorant  gossip. 

Vol.  I.  — 2H, 
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It  requires  no  chemical  analysis  at  all  to  make  obvi- 
ous the  falsity  of  the  above  mentioned  imputation^  for  the 
well  known  qualities  of  Strychnine  are  such  as  to  render 
its  abuse  for  adulterating  alcoholic  liquors  inadmissible. 

1.  Strychnine  has  a  most  intensely  bitter  taste^  and 
although  it  is  almost  insoluble  in  water  (requiring  7000 
parts  of  cold  or  2500  parts  of  boiling  water),  the  cold 
solution,  when  diluted  with  100  parts  more  of  water, 
tastes  yet  strongly  bitter;  now,  as  Strychnine  is  readily 
soluble  in  dilute  alcohol,  then  brandy,  whisky,  and  all  other 
alcoholic  drinks,  when  mixed  with  mere  traces  of  this 
alkaloid,  would  in  a  much  greater  degree  partake  of  its 
bitter  and  poisonous  qualities. 

2.  Strychnine  is  an  exceedingly  costly  article,  and  there 
is  not  enough  brought  into  ^commerce  to  make  any  such 
application  plausible. 

3.  It  constitutes  one  of  the  most  dangerous  poisons, 
and  its  presence  is,  unlike  many  other  organic  poisons, 
readily  established  by  chemical  tests;  hence,  any  liquor 
establishment  guilty  of  making  such  criminal  use  of  it 
(and  whereby  nothing  could  be  gained),  would  ruin  at  once 
its  reputation,  and  fall  inevitably  into  the  hands  of  jus- 
tice. 

Now,  as  malt  liquors  have  ordinarily  a  bitter  taste, 
owing  to  the  addition  of  hops,  it  might  at  first  sight 
appear  more  probable  that  those  could  be  drugged  to  good 
advantage  with  Strychnine,  but  chemistry  shows  that  this 
poison  can  not  be  introduced  into  beer  together  with  hops, 
for  the  tannic  acid,  which  these  always  contain,  precipitates 
Strychnine  completely,  in  the  form  of  an  insoluble  com- 
pound. Should  it  be  contended  that  Strychnine  might  be 
substituted  for  hops  (almost  always  a  cheap  and  abundant 
vegetable),  we  answer  that  aloes  and  many,  other  bitter 
principles  would  more  likely  find  such  application,  being 
comparatively    harmless,    and    sold    at    low    prices,   whilst 
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making  use  of  Strychnine  as  a  substitute  for  hops  would 
be  very  much  like  adulterating  iron  and  other  base  metals 
vdth  gold. 

Taking,  then,  altogether  what  we  previously  stated  as 
to  the  peculiar  qualities  of  Strychnine,  we  hope  to  have 
convinced  even  the  most  credulous  of  the  entire  fallacy  of 
any  such  liquor -poisoning,  and  with  no  other  apparent  end 
in  view  than  to  risk  pocket  and  neck. 

The  hoax  of  beer  being  poisoned  with  Strychnine  was 
first  started  in  England,  where  the  brewers  themselves,  most 
eager  to  vindicate  their  credit,  engaged  the  greatest  chemi- 
cal talents  of  England — Messrs.  Graham  and  Hoffmann — 
who  analysed  a  great  variety  of  ale  and  beer,  without 
finding  however,  as  could  be  well  anticipated,  any  trace  of 
this  poison,  whilst  they  easily  verified  its  presence  when 
half  a  gallon  of  ale  was  previously  mixed  with  half  a 
grain  of  Strychnine. 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  the  reactions  and  methods 
by  which  Strychnine — either  by  itself,  or  when  present  in 
various  mixtures  of  vegetable  and  animal  food — may  be 
recognized: 

Strychnine  is  sold  either  in  the  crystalline  form  (i.  6.  in 
small,  white,  four- sided  prisms,  or  octahedrons),  or  as  a 
white  granular  powder.  It  is  somewhat  soluble  in  ether 
but  more  so  in  common  alcohol,  particularly  when  boiling 
hot.  With  acids  it  forms  a  series  of  salts,  which  are  also 
soluble  in  alcohol ;  those  with  sulphuric,  nitric  and  chloro- 
hydric  acids  are  even  soluble  in  water.  These  salts,  owing 
to  their  greater  solubility,  are  still  more  energetic  poisons 
than  Strychnine  itself. 

Strychnine  and  its  salts  are  used  in  doses  of  one- 
twelfth  of  a  grain  as  remedies  in  paralysis,  producing  a 
father  specific  action  on  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  column. 
In  the  event  of  an  overdose,  the  best  antidote  is  tannin 
(infusions  of  gall-nuts  or  strong  tea,  containing  both  much 
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tannin,  will  answer  as  well  as  pure  tannin).  From  a  solu- 
tion 20,000tli  part  of  Strychnine,  liquor  of  tannin  will 
throw  down  a  white  precipitatie. 

One -half  grain  of  Strychnine,  brought  into  the  stomach 
of  rabbits,  dogs,  and  cats,  or  when  sprinkled  even  into  slight 
cuts,  kills  within  three  to  five  minutes,  first Jnducing  violent 
spasmodic  movements,  and  then  general  tetanus  and  deaths 

Dissections  of  men  and  animals,  who  died  from  the 
effects  of  this  poison,  show,  according  to  Orfila  {Traitt  de 
Toxicologie)j  the  same  changes  in  their  organs  as  are  ex- 
hibited in  asphyxia,  none  however  being  observed  in  the 
intestinal  canal. 

Strychnine,  when  pure,  is  colored  yellow  by  moderately 
strong  nitric  acid,  whilst  a  trace  of  brucine,  which  it  fre- 
quently contains,  imparts  a  red  [tint.  Brucine  by  itself 
produces  a  deep  red  color,  which,  by  the  addition  of  proto- 
chloride  of  tin,  turns  to  an  intense  violet. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  which  is  always  made  use  of 
in  detecting  Strychnine,  dissolves  the  pure  alkaloid  without 
change  of  color,  but  if  adulterated  with  some  brucine  the 
color  produced  is  of  a  peach -blossom  red. 

Much  depends  upon  the  skill  and  experience  of  the  ex- 
perimenter to  ensure  success  in  tracing  small  quantities  of 
Strychnine,  particularly  in  complicated  cases.  The  methods 
following  ought  first  to  be  practiced  on  unmixed  Strych- 
nine, as  the  distinctness  and  beauty  of  the  reactions  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  knowledge  of  how  much  to  add  of 
each  reagent ;  the  smallest  fraction  of  a  grain  of  Strychnine 
is  sufficient  for  one  experiment,  which  is  best  conducted 
either  in  a  small  glass-tube,  a  watch-glass,  or  a  very  small 
porcelain  dish: 

A  little  Strychnine  is  dissolved  by  the  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  subsequently 
mixed  with  a   drop   of  a  strong  aqueous   solution   of  bi- 
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chromate  of  potassa,  when  a  most  beautiful  purple  color 
appears,  which,  before  vanishing,  passes  through  the  various 
stages  of  red  and  yellow.  (According  to  Eboli,  the  solution 
assumes,  after  standing  two  days,  a  blue  color,  a  change 
never  observed  by  the  writer.)  As  always  a  certain  cor- 
responding amount  of  chromate  of  potassa  is  required  to 
react  upon  Strychnine,  it  is  perhaps  at  all  times  advisable 
to  employ,  instead  of  a  solution  or  the  powdered  salt,  a* 
small  crystal  of  the  chromate,  from  which,  when  brought 
into  the  acid  solution  of  Strychnine,  purple  streaks  immedi- 
ately proceed,  particularly  if  the  vessel  in  which  the  ex- 
periment is  made  is  somewhat  inclined,  whilst  the  whole 
solution  assumes  speedily  the  same  color  when  the  crystal 
is  moved  about  with  a  glass  rod. 

We  will  remark  here  that,  whilst  it  was  formerly  deemed 
of  little  consequence  for  the  success  of  this  test  whether 
the  suspected  substance  was  first  mixed  with  chromate,  and, 
after  this,  with  some  sulphuric  acid,  or  the  reverse  order 
followed,  A.  VoGEL,  jr.,  found  that  in  mixtures  of  Strych- 
nine with  certain  other  substances  —  for  instance,  powdered 
starch,  sugar,  &c.  —  the  mentioned  reaction  will  only  take 
place  when  the  powder  is  first  treated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  subsequently  acted  upon  by  the  chromium  salt.  Instead 
of  chromate  of  potassa,  we  may,  when  testing  for  Strych- 
nine, employ  a  small  piece  of  ferri-cyanide  of  potassium 
(red  prussiate  of  potash),  which  exhibits  the  same  charac- 
teristic change  of  color,  and  is  fully  as  sensitive  a  reagent. 
Binoxide  of  lead  and  manganese  are  much  less  reliable 
substitutes. 

The  property  of  animal  charcoal  to  remove  alkaloids 
from  solutions  has  been  made  use  of  by  Graham  and 
Hoffman  to  separate  Strychnine  from  beer  and  other  liquids. 
When  beer  containing  Strychnine  is  brought  in  contact  for 
^ome  twelve  hours  with  animal  charcoal,  stirring  the  mix- 
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ture  frequently,  we  find  the  liquid,  after  filtering  it  off^  ta 
have  lost  entirely  its  bitter  taste,  the  charcoal  having 
taken  up  all  the  Strychnine.  The  charcoal  upon  the  filter 
is  washed  once  or  twice  with  water,  and  the  Strychnine 
withdrawn  from  it  by  boiling  for  half  an  hour  with  al- 
cohol, the  vapors  of  which  are  by  some  arrangement  again 
condensed.  The  alcoholic  extract  is  now  distilled,  the 
watery  residue  rendered  alkaline  with  caustic  soda,  shaken 
with  ether,  and  the  ethereal  solution  evaporated.  In  the 
remaining  mass,  we  can  readily  detect  the  Strychnine  by 
sulphuric  acid,  bi-chromate,  or  red  prussiate  of  potassa. 

The  best  method  for  tracing  Strychnine  and  other  aIka-< 
loids  in  articles  of  food,  contents  of  stomach,  etc.,  is  that 
devised  by  Stas,  founded  upon  their  properties  to  form 
acid  salts  which  are  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  in-< 
soluble  in  ether,  from  which  solutions  the  organic  basea 
can  be  isolated  by  means  of  potassa  or  soda,  when  they 
are  taken  up  by  ether.  In  examining,  for  instance,  various 
mixtures  for  Strychnine  we  proceed  thus : 

The  mass  is  treated  in  a  flask  with  double  its  weight 
of  strong  alcohol ;  from  one-half  to  two  grammes  of  oxalic 
or  tartaric  acid  are  added,  and  the  whole  heated  to  a  tern-* 
perature  not  exceeding  70°  to  75^  Oent.  (If  we  have  to 
examine  certain  organs,  such  as  liver,  lungs,  etc.,  they  are 
first  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  repeatedly  extracted  by 
alcohol  and  acid,  and  squeezed  out.)  After  cooling,  the 
alcoholic  extract  is  filtered,  the  residue  on  the  filter 
washed  with  strong  alcohol,  and  the  liquid  evaporated 
over  sulphuric  acid,  or  in  a  dry  current  of  air.  The  remain- 
ing now  aqueous  solution  is  filtered  off  from  separated 
fatty  and  resinous  matter  (the  filter  is  previously  well 
moistened  with  water),  and  under  the  just  mentioned 
circumstances  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness.  The  rest  re- 
maining behind  is  again  extracted  with  cold  absolute  al- 
cohol, the  liquid   evaporated,  and  the   (acid)   residue  dis- 
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solved  in  very  little  water,*  and  bi- carbonate  of  soda 
or  potassa  added  until  effervescence  ceases.  The  mass 
is  then  shaken  with  four  to  six  times  its  volume  of 
pure  rectified  ether,  and  a  portion  of  the  upper  (ether) 
strata,  after  it  has  become  suflSciently  clear,  brought  into 
a  watch-glass  for  spontaneous  evaporation;  what  is  left 
is  tested  for  Strychnine  with  sulphuric  acid,  bi-chromate 
of  potassa,   or  ferri- cyanide  of  potassium. 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 


-•-•-»■ 


ART.  XLYI. — Hystero  •  Pblebitis — Py»mia — Elimination  of  Pus— 

AbMtn — RcMYerj. 


Reported  by  E.  P.  Christiaii,  M.  D. 

The  history  of  the  following  case  exhibits  the  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  nature  in  effecting  a  recovery  from  a 
very  grave  and,  not  seldom,  fatal  disease,  by  means  of  the 
elimination  of  the  morbid  matter  from  the  blood,  and  its 
ejection  from  the  system  by  safe  channels  and  comparatively 
speedy  processes.  We  say  by  safe  channels,  m  view  of  the 
careful  avoidance  of  depositions  in  vital  organs,  and  the 
election  of  external  and  muscular  parts  for  the  seat  of 
these  abscesses ;  and  speedily,  in  view  of  its  more  tedious, 
if  not  impossible  elimination  by  the  excretions,  or  by 
abscesses  opening  internally.  And  were  we  to  consider  the 
case  as  one  of  scrofulous  purulent  deposits,  it  would  be 
still  no  less  remarkable  for  exhibiting  the  power  of  nature 
in  effecting  a  restoration  after  so  exhausting  a  drain  upon 
the  system. 

*  According  to  Julius  Otto,  the  Strychnine  is  recovered  in  a  purer 
state  (and  hence  the  distinctness  of  the  subsequent  reactions  increased), 
if  the  above  (acid)  residue,  dissolved  in  little  water,  is,  before  treating  it 
with  carbonate  of  potassa,  washed  with  some  ether  as  long  as  coloring 
matter  is  extracted,  the  ether  strata  removed,  and  the  Strychnine  set  free 
from  the  aqueous  solution  by  alkali,  dissolved  in  ether,  the  solution  eva- 
porated in  a  watch-glass,  and  the  residue  tested  for  Strychnine  as  in  the 
other  case. 
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Mrs.  v.,  mother  of  three  children,  was  taken  In  labor 
June  29th^  and  was  delivered  of  a  medium-size  girl,  by  a 
breach  presentation.  The  labor  was  not  tedious,  she  being 
delivered  by  the  unaided  efforts  of  nature,  except  by  pro- 
moting dilatation  of  the  os  by  means  of  the  hand  in  a 
gentle  manner,  within  two  hours  after  my  arrival,  and 
within  three  hours  of  commencing  dilatation  of  the  os. 
She  had  passed  without  accidents  through  her  previous 
labors,  though  her  getting  up  had  been  tedious  from  slow- 
ness in  gaining  strength. 

For  several  days  after  her  labor,  every  thing  appeared 
well,  there  being  no  greater  disturbance  of  the  system  than 
is  ordinarily  present  at  this  time. 

After  the  appearance  of  the  milk,  however,  about  the 
third  day,  the  feverish  state  of  the  pulse  did  not  subside, 
her  tongue  continued  coated,  with  thick  urine,  &c.  Still 
the  lochia  continued  normal,  and  the  patient  was  up  by 
the  tenth  day.  Still  the  feverish  state  continued,  coated 
tongue,  thick  urine,  dry  skin,  some  headache,  etc.,  without 
excitement  of  the  pulse  at  this  time. 

On  the  eighteenth  day,  the  patient  walked  through  the 
kitchen  and  back.  The  same  day  she  was  seized  with  a 
chill,  followed  by  fever.  I  saw  her  the  next  day.  Found 
her  with  considerable,  increase  of  fever,  and  tenderness  over 
the  uterus.  At  this  time  intermittents  were  very  prevalent ; 
there  were  several  cases  in  the  same  house,  and  a  strong 
malarious  influence  about  the  neighborhood.  Several  par- 
turient women  had  been  attacked  with  ague  almost  imme- 
diately after  parturition,  and  successfully  treated  by  quin- 
ine, etc.  Probably  the  malarious  influence  had  been  masked 
by  the  parturient  state.  Others  had  their  confinement  in- 
duced before  their  time,  either  by  the  attack  of  paroxysms 
of  ague,  or,  as  I  sometimes  imagined,  by  the  ecbolic  in- 
fluence of  the  quinine  administered.  These  circumstances 
led  me  to  suspect  a  malarious  cause   of  the  disturbance. 
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and  the  uterine  congestion  as  the  result  of  the  congestive, 
or  cold  stage. 

She  was  treated  by  counter -irritation,  quinine,  and  mer- 
curial alteratives,  with  speedy  relief  of  the  uterine  tender- 
ness and  improvement  in  the  excretions. 

Still  the  general  feverish  condition  continued.  Within 
a  short  time  (I  can  not  now  specify  the  date,  but  within 
a  week),  a  soreness  began  to  be  felt  about  the  left  hip. 
This  gradually  increased  in  intensity  from  day  to  day,  as 
did  also  a  perceptible  prominence  of  the  muscles  at  this 
point,  until  the  whole  thigh  became  greatly  swollen.  At 
length,  after  some  two  weeks  of  suspense,  and  of  general 
treatment,  and  of  local  applications  of  various  kinds,  the 
condition  was  rendered  clear,  although  such  was  the  opinion 
to  which  I  had  before  arrived,  of  a  deep  sub -fascial  ab- 
scess, by  the  sudden  appearance,  on  the  inside  of  the  right 
arm,  about  its  middle,  of  a  tumor  giving  a  sensation  to 
the  finger  of  fluctuation.  This  made  its  appearance,  of  the 
size  of  a  hen's  egg,  in  one  night ;  unaccountable  on  any 
other  supposition  than  of  its  being  deposited  there  from 
the  circulation.  This  tumor  was  lanced,  and  from  it  was 
discharged,  within  forty -eight  hours,  ^t  least  a  half  pint 
of  laudable  pus. 

Within  a  few  days,  another,  still  larger,  was  ready  for 
opening  in  the  axilla  of  the  same  side,  and  from  this  at 
least  an  equal  quantity  of  like -appearing  pus  was  dis- 
charged. At  the  same  time,  another  made  its  appearance 
suddenly  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  and  almost  as 
suddenly  disappeared  again. 

It  was  now  hoped  that  the  quantity  of  matter  released 
from  the  system,  which  was  not  inconsiderable,  might  af- 
ford relief,  and  that  improvement  might  be  anticipated  in 
the  general  symptoms  which  were  now  decidedly  bad,  with 
hectic  fever,  profuse  night -sweats,  etc.  Nevertheless,  ap- 
pearances did  not  improve.      Her  state  progressively  grew 
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worse.  Finally,  further  delay  was  regarded  as  dangeroiu^ 
and  though  fluctuation  was  indistinct,  a  deep  incision  was 
made  at  the  most  prominent  point,  just  below  the  tro- 
chanter major.  This  was  followed  by  a  gush  of  matter^ 
and  the  opening  continued  to  discharge  incessantly  until 
two  quarts  of  matter  were  collected  from  it.  Q-reat  relief 
to  her  suflfering  was  at  once  experienced.  In  three  dayB* 
time  a  sensation  of  heat  was  again  felt  in  the  limb.  This 
was  followed  by  re-opening  the  incision,  and  the  discharge 
of  about  one  quart  of  pus;  and  again,  in  another  three 
days,  the  same  sensation  followed  by  the  discharge  of  the 
same  quantity  of  pus.  After  this,  there  was  no  more 
trouble  from  this  leg  except  from  a  numbness,  which  con-< 
tinues  to  this  time. 

Just  at  this  time,  also,  again  appeared  the  tumor  in 
the  neck.  This  was  opened,  and  gave  ^ress  to  several 
ounces  of  pus.  Again,  in  two  or  three  days,  another  one 
had  appeared  on  the  arm  at  the  point  first  opened.  From 
this,  there  was  discharged  from  one  to  two  ounces,  mixed 
with  clotted  blood. 

Now  the  long-suffering  patient  commenced  to  improve 
somewhat.  Her  appetite  returned,  but  her  strength  did 
not,  and  still  the  pulse  retained  its  frequency.  This  was 
soon  explained  by  the  old  sensations,  first  manifested  in  the 
left  hip,  making  themselves  felt  in  the  right.  This  pro* 
gressed  much  the  same  as  in  the  other  leg,  but  was  not 
waited  for  so  long.  An  early  incision  was  made,  deeply 
down,  which  gave  exit  to  about  one  quart  of  mixed  blood 
and  pus.  From  this  time,  the  patient  improved  rapidly. 
Her  fever  subsided  immediately,  and  strength  was  fast  re- 
gained, and  in  a  fortnight  she  was  able  to  travel. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  case,  exemplifying  unequivo- 
cally, to  my  mind,  and  also  to  Dr.  Nash,  who  saw  the 
case  frequently  with  me,  one  of  purulent  absorption  from 
uterine  phlebitis.     To  this  conclusion,  the  results  of  treat- 
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ment  also  clearly  point.  Over  the  formation  of  pus,  in  this 
case,  iodide  of  potash,  cod-liver  oil,  quinine,  iron,  etc.,  ex- 
erted no  preventive  influence.  These  were  all,  and  espe- 
cially the  former,  perseveringly  tried  in  large  doses.  The 
tendency  to  its  deposit  was  too  strong  to  be  influenced  by 
any  remedies  that  could  be  administered. 

Such  is  a  hastily  written  sketch  of  an  unusual  case. 

Wyandotte,  Mich.,  Oct  11th,  1868. 


•  •  • 


ART.  ILYII.  — Case  of  Spina -Bifida,  wiili  CcmgeniUl  Extrngion  of 

the  VteroB. 


By  E.  Leach,  M.  D. 

This  novel  and  interesting  case  came  under  my  observ- 
ation November  4th,  1856 — novel,  from  the  uterine  dis- 
placement, and  interesting  in  the  relation,  which  I  believe, 
it  sustains  to  the  spinal  lesion. 

The  mother  was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  sanguine 
temperament,  stout  built;  originally  of  good  constitution, 
but  her  health  had  suffered  severely  from  repeated  mis- 
carriages, and  prolapsus  uteri — one  of  its  too  frequent 
consequences. 

The  spinal  tumor,  consequent  upon  the  pressure  of 
fluid  against  the  unsupported  meningeal  membranes  and 
skin,  occupied  the  r^ion  of  the  lower  three  lumbar,  and 
upper  two  or  three  sacral  vertebrad,  according  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection,  having  taken  no  notes  of  the  case  at 
the  time.  Its  walls  were  transparent,  the  cord  being  dis- 
tinctly visible  through  them,  not  deviating,  however,  from 
its  normal  course. 

The  child  lived  about  three  weeks.  I  did  not  see  it 
for  a  week  or  two  before  it  died,  but  should  judge,  from 
what  I  was  able  to   learn  of  its  symptoms,  that  cerebro- 
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spinal   meningitis   supervened^  as  the  immediate   cause   of 
its  death. 

The  lower  limbs  were  paralyzed,  and  wanted  the  cor- 
responding plumpness  of  the  trunk  and  upper  extremities. 
The  functions  of  the  bladder  and  bowels  were  normaL 

From  my  attention  being  wholly  absorbed  at  the  time 
of  the  birth,  with  its  "want  of  backbone,"  I  did  not 
notice  the  uterine  displacement  until  the  next  day;  when 
the  father  of  the  child  called  to  consult  me  about  what 
he  termed  "a  swelling  of  its  prirates."  On  my  visit  to 
the  unfortunate  little  patient,  I  learned  from  the  woman 
who  washed  and  dressed  it,  that  while  performing  that 
task,  she  discovered  a  swelling  or  tumor  just  between  the 
labia,  which,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  was  completely  ex- 
truded. On  examination,  I  found  it  to  be  a  well  developed 
uterus,  perhaps,  somewhat  swollen  from  its  abnormal  posi- 
tion, and  the  consequent  irritation  to  which  it  was  sub- 
jected. There  was  a  slight  discharge  of  mucus  from  the 
vagina,  also  from  the  os- uteri. 

The  organ  was  readily  reducible,  but  as  readily  pro- 
lapsed, when  the  force  required  to  reduce  it  was  removed, 
and  the  child  made  any  effort  by  which  force  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  abdominal  viscera. 

It  was  supported,  or  retained  within  the  vagina  rather, 
by  means  of  a  compress  and  T  bandage. 

Now,  was  the  spinal  lesion  and  the  uterine  displace- 
ment merely  a  coincidence.^  or  do  they  sustain  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect.^  I  confess  I  am  decidedly  inclined  to 
the  latter  opinion.  Druitt  says:  "Sometimes  it"  (Spina- 
Bifida)  "is  combined  with  palsy  of  the  legs."  We  think 
that  was  evidently  the  case  in  this  instance;  and  the  ques- 
tion is — Were  not  both  the  palsy  and  uterine  displacement 
due  to  the  same  cause? 

Owosso,  Michigan. 
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ABT.  XLVIII,— Hekorologlcsl  Beglster  for  Month  of  October,  1858, 
Bv  L.  S,  HoRTON,  House  Phyaicisn  to  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital. 
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A  MANUAL  OF  PSYCHOLOGICAL  MEDICINE;  containing  the  His- 
tory, Nosology,  Description,  Statistics,  Diagnosis,  Pathology,  and 
Treatment  of  Insanity.  With  an  Appendix  of  Cases.  By  J.  C.  Buck- 
NiLL,  M.  D.,  London,  etc.,  and  D.  H.  Tuke,  M. D.,  etc.  Philadelphia: 
Blanchard  &  Lea.     1868.     {Concluded.) 

In  the  October  No.  of  this  Journal  was  contained  a 
notice  of  the  above  work,  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  the  first 
half  of  the  volume, — that  contributed  by  Dr.  Tuke;  em- 
bracing the  History,  Nosology,  Description,  and  Statistics 
of  Jnsanity.  We  propose  in  the  present  article  to  give  a 
like  brief,  and,  as  it  will  prove  doubtless,  an  imperfect  ac- 
count of  the  remainder  of  the  work,  contributed  by  Dr. 
BucKNiLL,  comprising  a  dissertation  upon  the  Diagnosis^ 
Pathology,  and  Treatment  of  Mental  Diseases. 

In  entering  upon  an  examination  of  this  part  of  the 
work,  it  is  at  once  perceived  that  its  author  is  a  man  of 
precise  and  extended  views — is,  in  a  high  sense,  a  master 
of  his  subject,  and  of  the  best  methods  of  treating  it.  He 
commences  by  a  statement  of  the  fact,  that  no  class  of 
diseases  are  so  various  in  their  manifestations  as  those 
known  under  the  general  head  of  Insanity ;  none  present 
such  an  infinite  variety  of  light  and  shade — such  great 
varieties  in  their  own  nature  —  and  none  are  so  indefinitely 
modified  by  intermixtures  with  other  diseases,  by  influ- 
ence  of  temperament,  of  individual  peculiarities  and  habitS' 
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and  of  social  positions  and  relations.  The  difficulties  of 
diagnosis  arising  from  these  innumerable  shades  of  the  dis- 
ease^  and  also  from  the  less  sensible  and  tangible  characters 
of  the  symptoms  (the  evidences  of  its  existence  being  chiefly 
cognizable  by  the  intellect  alone  of  the  diagnostician,  and 
based  upon  data,  themselves  composed  more  largely  of  in- 
ference than  of  simple  sensible  phenomena),  are  pointed 
out ;  and  the  importance  of  a  knowledge,  not  only  of  what 
belongs  to  the  physical,  but  to  the  mental  constitution  as 
well,  is  set  forth. 

Provisionally,  and  in  the  place  of  a  more  scientific  class- 
ification. Dr.  B.  divides  Insanity  into  the  usual  groups  of 
mania,  monomania,  melancholia,  dementia,  and  idiocy  — 
these  distinctions  being  based  not  upon  the  causes  and 
nature  of  the  disease  (which  should  be  the  foundation  of 
a  true  classification),  but  upon  its  more  prominent  pheno- 
mena. The  importance  of  a  correct  diagnosis  of  Insanity, 
presenting  itself  as  it  does,  not  only  in  a  purely  medical, 
but  also  in  a  medico -legal  point  of  view,  is  strongly  re- 
presented; and  the  author  proceeds  to  point  out  in  detail 
the  difficulties  of  the  inquiry,  the  diagnostic  value  of  here- 
ditary tendency,  of  previous  attacks,  of  change  of  habits 
and  disposition,  and  the  importance  of  great  caution  and  tact 
in  the  manner  of  examination ;  and  then  goes  on  to  show 
the  peculiarities  of  residence  and  dress,  of  bodily  condition, 
and  of  gestures  and  physiognomy,  as  varied  by  intellect, 
emotions,  and  propensities,  presented  in  the  disease.  The 
importance  of  a  quiet,  self-  possessed,  and  natural  manner  is 
spoken  of  as  necessary  to  throw  the  patient  off  his  guard, 
prticularly  in  those  cases  which  are  doubtful,  and  where  in- 
genious efforts  are  made  (as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case), 
to  conceal  the  malady  of  which  the  patient  is,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  conscious. 

The  particular  symptoms  denoting  dementia,  primary 
and  secondary,  are  next  dwelt  upon.      The  effects  of  mo- 
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dem  modes  of  treatment  upon  some  forms  of  the  disease, 
as  compared  with  the  ancient,  is  presented  in  the  following 
passage,  which,  as  illustrative  of  the  influence  of  kindness 
and  the  exercise  of  humanity,  is  of  peculiar  interest : 

^*The  entirely  different  treatment  which  now  prevails  has  not 
changed  the  pathological  fact,  that  in  secondary  dementia,  the  emo- 
tions survive  the  intellectual  powers.  It  has,  however,  altered  the 
character  of  these  emotions;  and  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  it 
has  succeeded  in  substituting  amiable  and  agreeable  ones,  for  those 
which  are  painful  and  malevolent;  and  in  other  instances  of  success 
less  complete,  it  has,  nevertheless,  mitigated  the  intensity  of  feelings 
of  the  latter  character." 

It  is  also  stated  that  there  is  an 

**  Entirely  different  facial  expressions  of  lunaties,  as  they  were  painted 
and  described  by  our  forefathers,  and  as  they  are  observed  by  ourselves. 
The  old  treatment  converted  the  insane  patient  into  a  ferocious,  malevo- 
lent,  and  repulsive  being,  who,  in  his  turn,  excited  the  horror  and 
disgust  of  those  who  trembled  to  feel  themselves  his  fellow -men." 

The  next  subject  discussed  is  the  Diagnosis  of  Mania, 
the  latter  being  a  term  applied  to  that  large  class  of  dis- 
orders of  the  mind,  in  which  its  functions  are  in  a  state 
of  excitement,  and  their  mutual  dependence  and  proportion 
disturbed;  and  the  signs  by  which  the  acute,  the  chronic, 
and  the  incomplete  forms  of  the  disease  are  designated, 
are  pointed  out.  The  diagnosis  of  eccentricity,  melancholia, 
monomania,  the  moral  insanity  of  Prichard,  general  par- 
alysis, and  the  detection  of  feigned  and  concealed  insanity 
are  next  in  order,  and  are  all  discussed,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
in  a  highly  appreciative  and  judicious  manner, — specimens 
of  which  it  might  be  interesting  to  give,  but  space  will  not 
allow. 

This  brings  us  to  the  part  of  the  work  treating  on  the 
Pathology  of  Insanity,  which,  from  its  profound  scientific 
interest,  and  the  very  able  manner  in  which  it  is  discussed, 
seems  entitled  to  somewhat  special  consideration. 
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The  difficulties  connected  with  the  Pathology  of  Insan- 
ity are  universally  conceded  to  be  very  great,  and  are 
shown  by  Dr.  Bucknill  to  be  attributable  to  our  igno- 
rance of  the  physiology  of  the  brain — its  modus  operandi 
as  the  organ  of  the  mind.  The  functions  of  most  other 
organs  are,  not  only  understood,  but,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  mode  of  performing  their  functions  have  been  traced 
out;  but  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  organ  which  con- 
trols all  the  rest  of  the  body,  as  well  as  serves  as  the 
seat  of  the  mind.  An  agglomeration  of  delicate  cells  in 
intimate  connection  with  minute  tubes  or  filaments,  which 
communicate  impressions  made  upon  the  cells  at  one  end 
to  those  cells  which  lie  at  their  other  extremities,  so  far 
as  we  know,  constitute  the  nervous  apparatus.  The  know- 
ledge that  the  different  sets  of  cells  and  nerve -tubes 
originate  and  convey  different  forces  and  impressions,  is, 
doubtless,  a  fact  of  much  importance,  but  is  far  from  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nerve -force,  as  respects 
its  influence  on  matter;  and  much  less  as  to  its  connection 
with  mind.  These  subjects  are  not  now,  and  perhaps  will 
never  be,  understood;  but,  although  we  can  not  perceive  the 
connection  between  nerve -function  and  nerve- organization, 
still  we  do  understand  many  of  the  conditions  which  this 
connection  requires,  and  without  which  it  is  discontinued. 
It  is  known,  for  instance,  that  if  the  great  nerve -mass,  the 
brain,  "  is  not  supplied  with  a  due  amount  of  plasma  from 
the  blood;  or  if  plasma  is  supplied  to  it  containing  noxious 
substances,  such  as  urea,  or  narcotics;  or  if  it  be  subjected 
to  pressure,  or  be  over-stimulated  and  deprived  of  due  re- 
pose, its  functions  are  interrupted  or  perverted";  and  with 
these  and  like  facts — with  a  knowledge  that  the  nerve  tis- 
sue is  subjected  to  the  general  laws  of  decay  and  reparation 
of  other  tissues;  that  upon  the  integrity  of  the  nerve  tissue 
depends  its  functions,  and  that  among  the  nerve -fnnctions 
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are  manifestations  of  mind,  we  are  obliged  to  be  content. 
Our  author  says: 

"The  physiological  principle  upon  which  we  have  to  build  a  system 
of  cerebral  pathology  is,  that  mental  health  is  dependent  upon  the  due 
nutrition,  stimulation,  and  repose  of  the  brain;  that  is,  upon  the  con- 
ditions of  the  exhaustion  and  reparation  of  its  nerve -substance  being 
maintained  in  a  healthy  and  regular  state;  and  that  mental  disease 
results  from  the  interruption  or  disturbance  of  these  conditions." 

He  further  says: 

"The  little  cells  are  the  agents  of  all  that  is  called  mind, — of  all 
our  sensations,  thoughts,  and  desires;  and  the  growth  and  renovation 
of  these  cells  are  the  most  ultimate  conditions  of  mind  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  There  may  be  more  profound  conditions,  but  they  are 
beyond  our  ken,  and  so  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  better  sanction 
for  their  existence  than  the  fimtastic  alliance  of  spurious  physiology 
and  Kantian  metaphysics.*' 

He  confesses  that  it  is  totally  inconceivable  how  any 
combination  of  cells  can  result  in  mental  phenomena;  but 
also  says  that  it  is  inconceivable  how  any  combination  of 
matter  can  result  in  any  other  manifestation  of  life,  or 
how  any  combination  of  dead  matter  even,  can  result  in 
the  movements  of  the  solar   system;  and  adds: 

"All  we  can  say  is,  that  the  cerebral  cell  and  gravitating  atom  arc 
creatures  of  the  Almighty  Creator,  acting  in  obedience  to  laws  im- 
pressed upon  them  by  His  fiat,  laws  whose  phenomena  we  can  trace, 
but  whose  ultimate  nature  we  can  not  understand.'* 

It  is  further,  in  substance,  stated,  that  the  active,  gray 
substance  of  the  brain  contains  millions  of  vesicles,  lying 
in  a  semi-fluid  granulated  substance  (stroma),  and  bound 
together  by  a  minute  network  of  capillary  blood-vessels, 
and  fine  areolar  tissue ;  that  the  activity  of  the  cell  is  the 
fundamental  truth  of  physiology ;  that  this  activity  is 
accompanied  by  its  decay,  and  demanding  its  renovation ; 
and  that,  consequently,  the  markworthy  points .  in  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  brain -cell  are, — 
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"First,  its  proximity  of  the  nerve-tube,  from  and  to  which  it  con- 
voys impressions,  —  the  taking  and  giving  of  which  is  the  cause  of  its 
exhaustion ;  and,  secondly,  its  proximity  to  the  blood  capillary,  which 
exudes  a  plasma  in  which  the  cell  is  bathed  and  renovated,  and  from 
which  new  cells  are  formed  to  replace  those  (if  such  there  be)  which 
are  finally  exhausted." 

With  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  cell  to  the^  nerve - 
tube,  it  would  seem  that  injurious  results  to  the  individual 
cell  could  only  follow  from  stimulation  and  action  so  exces- 
sive as  to  hasten  decay  beyond  the  power  of  reparation ; 
but  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  cell  to  the  blood- 
vessels, a  crowd  of  circumstances  may  occur,  to  interrupt 
or  prevent  its  growth  or  reparation.  It  is  assumed  that 
all  states  of  the  cerebral  cell,  physiological  or  pathological, 
are  derived  from  influences  exerted  upon  it,  either  by  the 
nerve -tube  or  the  blood-vessels  with  which  it  is  so  inti- 
mately connected. 

All  ideas  respecting  Insanity  depending  upon  diseases 
of  the  "spiritual  essence,"  or  other  conditions  referable  to 
the  mysteries  of  Ontology,  our  author  rejects  ;  and  also  repu- 
diates all  such  vague  and,  at  the  same  time,  exclusive 
notions,  as  that  it  always  depends  upon  "irritation"  or 
"exhaustion"  or  "inflammation,"  contending  that  they  are 
as  absurd  as  to  suppose  that  all  diseases  of  the  stomach 
or  lungs  depended  upon  any  one  special  pathological  state. 

The  production  of  Insanity  is  embraced,  according  to 
Dr.  BucKNiLL,  in  the  following  broad  view,  viz. : 

"The  brain,  like  every  other  organ  of  the  body,  for  the  perfect 
performance  of  its  functions,  requires  the  perfect  condition  of  its  orga- 
nization, and  its  freedom  from  all  pathological  states  whatever.  Conse- 
quently, the  existence  of  any  pathological  state  in  the  organ  of  the  mind 
will  interrupt  the  functions  of  that  organ,  and  produce  a  greater  or 
ftess  amount  of  disease  of  mind — that  is,  of  insanity.^* 

This,  it  is  true,  is  taking  a  physical  and  material  view 
X)f  the  subject ;  but,  in  a  pathological  sense,  can  any  other 
view   be   taken  ?     Without  raising  the  question  as   to  the 
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essence  of  the  mind;  or  suggesting  any  doubts  respecting 
the  suhlime  truths  of  the  immateriality  and  immortality 
of  the  human  soul,  we  may  properly  ask,  Has  that  eotil 
any  means  of  manifestation  in  the  present  state  of  being, 
excepting  through  material  organization  ?  When  organ* 
ization  is  destroyed,  does  not  mental  manifestation  cease? 
When  it  is  impaired,  is  not  that  manifestation  deranged? 
Do  not  all  who  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  also 
believe  that  at  death,  when  the  soul  is  released  from  the  dis- 
eased body,  all  insanity  will  cease  ?  Is  it  supposed  by  any 
that  the  immaterial  soul  itself  is  subject  to  disease — disecwe 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  the  subject  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion and  medical  treatment?  And  if  these  questions  are 
answered  as  it  would  seem  they  must  be,  what  reason 
have  we  to  suppose  that  insanity  can  exist  independent  of 
disease  of  the  material  organ  of  the  mind  ? 

It  is  unquestionably   true  that  insanity   may  bej  pro- 
duced by  moral  causes — by  causes   acting    primarily  upon 
the   sensibilities — upon   the   mind  itself.      But   is   it   not 
rational  to  believe — indeed,  more  than  probable — that  these 
impressions  upon  the  mind  causing  insanity,  produce  changes 
in  its  material  organ,  the   brain  ?      Is  it  not  well  known 
that  mental  impressions  change  the  actions  and  conditions 
of  other  organs  than  the  brain?      The  heart  and  arteries, 
the  stomachj  and  intestines,  the  lungs,  the  glands,  and  other 
viscera,  with  all   their   functions    of  circulation,  digestion, 
respiration,  secretion,  etc.,  are  more  or  less  perceptibly  influ- 
enced  by  impressions   on  the  mind ;   changes  are  thus  ef- 
fected, not  merely  upon  function,  but  organization  as  well* 
From  all  the  ascertained  facts  and  analogies  of  the  case, 
we  must  confess  our  inability  to  set  aside  the  propositions 
of  the  author,  and  if  Insanity  in  any  case  does  not  depend 
upon  changes  either  of  structure  or  function  of  the  material 
organ  of  the  mind, — the  brain — the  other  conditions  upon 
which  it  does  depend  are  entirely  beyond  our  knowledge — 
beyond  even  the  present  range  of  scientific  inquiry. 
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From  these  broad  fdndamental  positions,  our  author 
goes  on  to  specifications,  and  the  elucidation  of  details,  in 
which  we  shall  be  unable  to  follow  him  minutely,  but  we 
may  state,  that,  by  a  process  of  exhaustive  reasoning,  he 
concludes  that  '^  diseased  conditions  which  affect  the  mental 
ftmctions  must  have  their  seat  in  the  gray  matter  of  the 
cerebral  convolutions";  and  in  speaking  of  disease  of  the 
brain  in  relation  to  Insanity,  he  wishes  to  be  understood  as 
speaking  of  these  convolutions  alone,  when  the  contrary  is 
not  expressed.  And  it  seems  he  wishes  further  to  be  under- 
stood that  he  means  to  imply  organic  disease  of  this  gray 
matter;  for  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  all  disease  is 
organic,  or  at  least  accompanied  by  organic  changes.  He 
says : 

^^Not  a  thrill  of  sensation  can  occur,  not  a  flashing  thought  or 
a  passing  feeling  can  take  place,  without  changes  in  the  living  or- 
ganism; much  less  can  diseased  sensation,  thought,  or  feeling  occur, 
without  such  changes;  changes  which  we  are  not  ahle  to  detect, 
and  which  we  may  never  he  ahle  to  demonstrate,  hut  which  we 
are,  nevertheless,   certain  of" 

And  ftirther,  that,  whether  heat,  electricity,  vitality,  etc., 
are  distinct  entities — imponderable  matter — or  phenomena 
belonging  to  ordinary  ponderable  matter,  an  atom  or  a  cell 
charged  with  electricity  or  heat,  or  in  a  state  of  chemical 
or  vital  activity,  is  essentially  in  a  different  condition  from 
one  not  thus  charged  or  active.  He  concludes  therefore 
that  there  can  be  no  alterations  of  dynamic  force  without 
corresponding  changes  in  material  or  structural  condition. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  assertion  is  not  made  that 
structural  change  must  precede  functional ;  neither  is  it 
stated,  as  by  Prof.  Tully  of  this  country,  in  his  late  work 
on  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics,  that  "Except  from 
mechanical  ]esions,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  primary  struc- 
tural disease.  Without  mechanical  lesion,  a  change  of 
structure  can  not  possibly  be  produced  except  by  a  change 
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of  function '^ :  but  the  principle  is  announced,  which  it  ift 
certainly  difficult  to  controvert,  that  change  of  fanctiou 
and  change  of  structure  or  organization  go  together.  Wiuclv 
is  primary,  or  whether  either  necessarily  precedes  the  other 
in  time,  is  not  stated.  It  is  possible  that  in  some  casea 
the  one,  while  in  other  cases  the  other,  may  take  the  pre-^ 
cedence. 

The  particular  conditions  of  the  brain  constituting  theses 
structural  changes  and  abnormal  manifestations  of  mental 
phenomena  are  various.  As  the  brain  is  largely  supplied 
with  blood-vessels,  and  as  healthy  nutrition  is  essential  to  the 
proper  performance  of  its  function,  any  irregularities  in  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  the  blood,  or  its  relations  to  the 
tissues,  produce  changes  in  its  functions.  AnaBmia,  or  hy-^ 
pereemia,  with  organizable  or  unorganizable  exudates — che- 
mical changes  in  the  blood — defect  of  oxygen,  or  excess  of 
carbon,  and  many  other  blood  poisons  may  affect  mentality^ 
The  brain  is  also  liable  to  be  morbidly  impressed  by  in* 
juries  or  noxious  influences  applied  to  peripheral  portions 
of  the  nervous  system,  through  sympathy.  It  is  peculiarly 
liable  to  exhaustion.  Other  organs,  if  overtasked,  find 
various  means  of  rest  or  recuperation.  A  portion  of  their 
burden  is  often  borne  by  other  organs ;  but  the  brain  over-^ 
wrought  "finds  no  help -mate  in  the  economy  of  the  or-, 
ganism."  It  has  a  rest  peculiar  to  itself  in  sleep  ;  but 
when  exhausted  beyond  certain  limits,  excitement  is  pro^ 
duced  which  prevents  this  rest,  and  then  the  wear  is  rapid,, 
death  sometimes  occurring,  but  more  frequently  permanent 
atrophy,  with  perversion  and  degradation  of  its  functions. 

Atrophy  of  the  brain,  it  is  alleged,  is  the  most  fre-t 
quent  condition  of  Chronic  Insanity,  as  is  abundantly  showu 
by  post-mortem  appearances.  This  may  or  may  not  be 
preceded  by  hyperaamia,  or  inflammatory  processes,  though 
it  is  very  seldom,  if  ever,  by  that  complete  development 
of  inflammation  resulting  in  the  fibrinous  and  purulent  ex- 
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udations  which  are  found  in  cerebritis.  That  disturbance, 
however,  of  the  cerebral  circulation  resulting  in  a  trans- 
parent exudation  of  serum,  thus  interrupting  the  normal 
endosmotic  motions,  is  frequent.  Exudations  in  one  part, 
or  varicose  enlargement  of  the  veins  with  partial  stasis, 
causes  pressure  upon  other  parts  near,  interrupting  normal 
nutrition,  and  producing  irregular  functional  action;  while, 
again,  the  weaker,  or  stronger  and  more  excitable,  portions 
of  the  brain  will  suffer  most  from  various  general  causes  of 
disturbance,  thus  producing  unharmonious  phenomena.  De- 
cided weakness  of  any  portion  of  the  intellectual  organism, 
or  great  strength  of  the  emotional,  predispose  to  Insanity* 

The  question  has  been  raised.  Whether  the  cells,  or 
blood-vessels  of  the  brain  are  first  involved  in  morbid 
changes  in  Insanity  ?  It  may,  doubtless,  be  answered  that 
sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other  suffers  first. 
In  the  cases  depending  upon  moral  causes,  it  is  presumed 
the  cells  take  the  lead ;  while  in  most  of  those  depending 
upon  physical  causes,  such  as  injuries  of  the  head,  fever, 
suppressed  discharges,  alcohol,  etc.,  the  changes  in  the 
capillary  vessels  first  occur. 

As  already  intimated,  in  most  cases  where  Insanity  has 
existed  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  the  brain  is 
found  in  a  state  of  atrophy  or  decay,  post  -  mortem ;  but 
these  conditions  are  usually  secondary,  showing  evidence  of 
previous  derangement  of  nutrition,  often  arising  from  hy- 
peraemia,  from  congestion,  and  sometimes  exudations.  Still, 
from  poverty  of  the  blood,  fatty  or  earthy  degeneration  of 
capillary  vessels,  molecular  changes  effected  by  blows,  and, 
most  frequent  of  all,  from  loss  of  the  peculiar  rest  of  the 
brain  namely  sleep,  is  this  atrophy  produced. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  a  close  of  this  already  too  long 
article. 

Dr.  BucKNiLL  discusses  particularly  the  Pathology  of 
I  nsanity  by  Sympathy,  and  of  Monomania  ;   and  then  gives 
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an  acconnt  of  special  pathological  changes  in  the  general 
disease,  in  which  he  quotes  the  observations  and  opinione 
of  a  large  number  of  writers,  in  various  countries  and 
times ;  those  quotations  being  followed  by  his  own  observa- 
tions, which  appear  to  have  been  numerous.  He,  not  only 
describes  the  particular  conditions  of  the  brain  and  its 
envelopes,  but  of  other  organs,  such  as  the  heart,  lungs, 
stomach,  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  and  re -productive  organs, 
and  their  connection  with  Insanity ;  then  proceeding  to  the 
humoral  pathology  of  the  disease,  and  the  pathology  of 
General  Paralysis — a  peculiar  and  most  fatal  form  of  mor- 
bid manifestation  affecting  the  Insane. 

The  last  chapter  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  Treat- 
ment of  Insanity ;  and  it  would  give  us  pleasure  to  follow 
the  author  through,  giving  with  some  detail  his  leading 
views  ;  but  as  space  will  not  permit,  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  work  itself,  contenting  ourselves  with  stating 
that  as  the  author  considers  Insanity  a  disease  of  the 
brain,  a  reference  to  physical  conditions,  and  to  the  use  of 
such  therapeutical  agents  as  may  affect  those  conditions, 
is  constantly  had,  as  well  as  to  those  measures  which  are 
strictly  moraL  The  moral  treatment  which  he  recommends 
is,  of  course,  mildness,  kindness,  and  pursuasive  discipline  : 
while  in  the  medical,  should  be  kept  in  view  these  leading 
indications,  — 

^^  First,  To  obviate  any  general  derangement  or  diseased  condition 
of  the  system.  Second,  To  remove  the  pathological  condition  of  the 
brain,  whether  consequent  upon,  or  independent  of,  general  physical 
disturbance.     And,  Third,  To  treat  urgent  and  dangerous  symptoms.'* 

An  Appendix  is  added,  giving  a  number  of  cases  illus- 
trative of  the  different  forms  of  the  disease,  and  of  the 
treatment  pursued ;  while,  as  a  frontispiece,  a  plate  is 
given  presenting  minature  portraits  from  nature,  represent- 
ing seven  different  types  of  Insanity. 
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In  conclusioD,  we  repeat  that  we  have  been  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  work  of  Drs.  Bucknill  and  Tuke,  and 
hope  we  have  said  sufficient  to  induce  its  purchase  and 
careful  perusal  by  our  readers.  We  would  earnestly  com- 
mend, not  only  this  book,  but  the  subject  of  which  it  treats, 
to  the  attention  of  the  great  body  of  medical  rneix 

A.  B.  P. 

OP  NATURE  AND  ART  IN  THE  CURE  OF  DISEASE.  By  Sir  John 
FoRBBS,  M.  D.,  D.  G.  L.  (Ozon.),  F.  R.  S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  Physician  to  the  Queen^s  Household,  etc  etc.  From 
the  Second  London  Edition.     New  York:  S.  S.  &  Wm.  Wood.     1858. 

The  work  bearing  the  above  title  consists  of  a  moderate- 
sized  volume  of  261  pages,  well  bound  in  cloth,  in  good 
type,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  noticed,  free  from  typographical 
blemishes.  The  matter  is  of  much  interest,  consisting  as 
it  does  of  the  views  of  a  man  of  high  position,  of  superior 
talents  and  acquirements,  of  great  sagacity,  of  large  and  long 
experience,  and  of  uncommon  liberality  of  sentiments  — 
views  clearly  presented,  with  apparently  entire  frankness 
and  sincerity  of  expression,  upon  subjects  of  the  deepest 
concern  to  every  medical  man,  and  indeed,  to  all  men. 

The  work  was  first  published  in  England  less  than  two 
years  since,  and  within  that  time  has  had  a  very  extensive 
sale,  and  has  received  the  approval  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  foreign  medical  press. 

Its  leading  object  is  to  impress  the  Profession,  and  the 
intelligent  classes  generally,  with  a  belief  in  the  great 
powers  of  Nature  in  the  cure  of  disease,  and  the  limited, 
though  important,  agency  of  Art  in  the  same  work.  It 
is  a  formal  expression  of  the  sentiments  now  so  prevalent 
among  a  very  large  and  intelligent  class  of  medical  men, 
viz.,  That  Nature,  after  all,  is  the  great  physician;  that 
Art  is  only  capable  of  rendering  her  collateral,  and,  often, 
very  feeble,  aid,  and  that,  too,  more  by  regimenal  than 
pharmacological  means. 
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That  there  is  very  much  in  this  book  that  is  true,  there 
can  be  no  doubt —  that  it  is  in  the  main  rational  and  philo- 
sophical, every  enlightened  medical  man  must  admit — that 
it  exposes  errors  entertained  by  many  physicians  and  most 
laymen  can  not  be  questioned  ;  but  that  it  gives  AiU  credit 
to  Medical  Science  and  to  the  power  of  Medical  Art  when 
practiced  with  the  greatest  skill,  we  do  not  believe. 

The  human  mind  is  ever  inclined  to  extremes.  It  is  a 
general  law  that  over  -  excitement  is  followed  by  a  corres* 
ponding  depression  ;  that  too  high  an  estimation  of  any  set 
of  opinions  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  too  little  confidence 
in  them ;  and  that  too  great  reliance  placed  in  any  system 
of  means  of  certain,  but  limited  powers,  is  apt  to  be 
followed  by  too  little  trust  upon  them,  or  by  their  total 
abandonment.  Now,  we  have  no  doubt  that  thirty  years 
ago  the  powers  of  Nature  in  the  cure  of  disease  was  too 
lightly  regarded — that  perturbing  and  heroic  treatment  was 
too  much  trusted,  and  too  extensively  practiced  ;  neither 
do  we  question  that,  with  many  physicians,  the  same  is 
true  at  the  present  time ;  but  that  many  are  now  running 
to  an  opposite  extreme,  and  foregoing  the  advantages  which 
active  measures,  skillfully  and  judiciously  employed,  are 
capable  of  conferring,  we  think  we  have  abundant  reason 
for  believing. 

Now,  we  by  no  means  favor,  either  in  our  teaching  or 
practice,  an  intermeddling  polypharmacy.  We  indeed  use 
all  our  warning  and  persuasive  powers  to  prevent  indiscrim- 
inate drugging,  or  attempting  to  interfere  with  disease  in 
any  way  without  clear  and  positive  indications  being  perceived. 
We  insist  that  one  may  feel  his  way  carefully  in  the  dark, 
but  must  never  strike  a  heavy  blow  at  random,  where  a  friend 
as  well  as  a  foe  may  be  its  recipient ;  that  a  rough  instru- 
ment must  not  be  thrust  among  the  wheels  and  cogs  of  th  * 
delicate  machinery  of  a  watch  when  it  fails  to  go  aright ; 
in  fact,   we  are   constantly  teaching,   that,  considering  the 
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obscurity  which  still  hangs  over  so  many  cases  in  their  path- 
ology and  diagnosis,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  effects  upon 
pathological  conditions  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  drugs, 
that  in  treatment  a  course  of  wise  expectancy  is  very  often 
the  safest  and  the  best.  In  our  annual  course  of  instruc- 
tion we  spend  much  time — more  than  we  know  of  any 
other  general  teacher  of  Therapeutics  doing,  on  remedial 
measures  aside  from  drugs — on  the  management  of  the 
senses  and  the  mind — on  the  use  of  light  and  heat — of 
darkness  and  cold — of  exercise  and  repose — of  food  and 
diet,  of  air  and  climate^  of  clothing  and  exposure,  of 
occupations  and  modes  of  life,  and  of  all  the  regimenal 
conditions  which  may  influence  health  and  disease — but  in 
doing  so  we  endeavor  not  to  overlook  or  deny  the  positive 
influence  which  more  strictly  medicinal  measures  have  in 
modifying  many  diseased  actions,  and  the  immense  benefits 
their  judicious  application  unquestionably  confer. 

On  this  subject  we  wish  to  be  explicit,  and  hope  not  to 
be  misunderstood.  We  find  little  to  disapprove  of  in  Dr. 
FoBBES's  general  views  respecting  the  tendencies  and  powers 
of  the  system  in  restoring  healthy  action.  Most  cases  of 
disease,  if  left  to  themselves,  will  terminate  in  health,  while 
medicines,  of  their  own  power,  can  not  restore  healthy  action ; 
many  diseases  require  nothing  more  in  their  management  than 
to  regulate  all  external  circumstances,  and  give  Nature  a  fair 
opportunity; — indeed,  hosts  of  cases  recover  in  spite  of 
treatment  much  worse  than  useless.  All  this  is  true,  and 
on  this  subject  Dr.  Fobbks  scarcely  says  more.  Neither 
does  he  deny  the  powers  of  medicines ;  and  his  views  of 
their  modes  of  operation,  so  far  as  he  expresses  them,  are 
in  the  main  correct.  We  also  must  admit  that  the  evil 
effects  of  improper  treatment,  as  too  frequently  practiced, 
go  very  far  towards  counterbalancing  the  good  effects  of 
successful  medication,  as  Dr.  F.  intimates ;  but,  notwith- 
standing all  these  admissions  as  to  his  correctness,  we  can 
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but  believe  that  he  underrates  the  real  efficacy  of  proper 
treatment. 

Perhaps  a  practice  in  the  West,  where  miasmatic  dis- 
eases, so  much  under  the  control  of  antiperiodics,  abound, 
has  tended  to  inspire  more  confidence  in  remedial  measures 
than  a  practice  in  many  other  localities  would  have  done ; 
yet  our  convictions  have  not  been  the  result  exclusively  of 
observations  in  this  class  of  cases.  Our  experience  in  Epi- 
demic Cholera,  which  has  extended  to  many  hundred 
cases,  has  impressed  us  very  strongly  with  the  efficacy  of 
treatment  even  in  that  dire  disease.  We  have  seen  many 
cases  left  to  themselves  with  almost  absolutely  uniform  fatal 
consequences ;  many  others  under  treatment  nearly  expectant 
with  approximating  results ;  while  other  cases,  precisely 
similarly  situated  in  all  external  circumstances,  occurring  at 
the  same  time,  and  presenting  in  the  outset  the  same  symp- 
toms, if  vigorously,  judiciously,  and  seasonably  treated, 
terminating,  in  a  very  large  majority  of  cases,  in  recovery. 
This  we  have  witnesse4  ^^  so  many  instances,  and  on  so 
large  a  scale,  that  it  seems  impossible  for  us  to  be  mis- 
taken.     There  can  be  no  mistake. 

We  acknowledge  however,  as  we  must,  that  the  Art  of 
Medicine  is  imperfect,  and  its  powers  are  limited,  but  we 
are  jealous  of  its  just  reputation;  and  a  desire  that  it 
should  have  all  the  credit  which  belongs  to  it,  has  led  to 
these  extended  remarks.  We  close,  by  commending  the 
book  to  the  careful  and  thoughtful  perusal  of  our  readers, 
assuring  them  that  though  it  may  have  imperfections,  it 
contains  many  excellent  suggestions,  and  much  truth  well 
worthy  of  their  attention. 

By  enclosing  to  the  Publishers  $  1.00,  the  book  will  be 
sent  free  of  postage.  A.  B.  P. 


X       
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LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  PHYSIC. 
Delivered  at  King's  College,  London.  By  Thomas  Watson,  M.  D. 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  late  Physician  to  the 
Middlesex  Hospital;  and  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John^s  College, 
Cambridge.  A  new  American,  from  the  Last  Revised  and  En- 
larged English  Edition,  with  Additions  by  Francis  Condie,  M.  D., 
Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  of  Philadelphia;  Member  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  etc.,  etc  With  One  Hun- 
dred and  Eighty  -  Five  Illustrations  on  Wood.  Philadelphia :  Blanch- 
ard  &  Lea.       1858. 

A  SYSTEMATIC  work  upon  the  General  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine interests  every  medical  practitioner;  and  this  very 
general  interest  is  attested  in  the  fact  that  for  the  last 
fifteen  years  the  work  above  named  has  occupied  a  promi- 
nent place  in  medical  libraries,  and,  in  not  a  few  instances, 
we  have  noticed  that  the  copies  gave  the  appearance  of 
having  been  well  thumbed. 

Having  been  so  long  and  so  favorably  known,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  enter  into  an  extended  notice  of  its  re-appear- 
ance. It  comes  out  much  enlarged,  and  with  such  thorough 
revision  that  it  has  the  freshness  of  a  modem  treatise.  In 
the  advertisement  to  the  London  edition  we  are  informed 
by  the  author  that  it  has  remained  out  of  print  for  three 
years,  in  order  that  it  might  be  thoroughly  revised,  the 
full  occupancy  *  of  the  author's  time  having  prevented  an 
earlier  accomplishment  of  that  work. 

We  have  observed  in  some  of  our  exchanges  a  favorable 
notice  of  the  work,  in  which  it  was  commended  to  the  at- 
tention of  persons  who  may  have  been  mystified  by  the 
cant  phrases  "self -limited  diseases,"  "innocent  medication," 
&c.  We  know  of  nothing  in  the  book  before  us  which 
does  not  not  fully  quadrate  with  the  self  -  limitation  of 
certain  diseases;  and  certainly  the  idea  of  administering 
remedies  with  caution,  and  with  the  fact  in  view  that  they 
may,  if  improperly  or  incautiously  exhibited,  be  productive 
of  harm,  is  abundantly  recognized  by  the  author.  In  fact, 
not  "innocent  medication"  alone  is  recognized,  but  even 
abstinence  from  medication  is,  in  certain  cases,  advocated 
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In  treating  a  given  case  of  disease  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendation  of  any  author,  we  are  not,  we  suppose^  to 
attempt  the  exhibition  of  all  the  remedies  suggested ;  that 
would  be  ignoring  "innocent  medication"  with  a  vengeance. 
We  venture  that  the  author  of  the  very  clever  satire  entitled 
the  "Paradise  of  Doctors"  would  not  severely  criticise  Dr, 
Watson's  Practice  in  this  respect. 

When,  fifteen  years  since,  the  first  edition  of  Wataon^s 
Practice  appeared  in  this  country,  it  was  noticed  by  a  few 
persons  interested,  that  the  author  attributed  to  Dr.  C.  J. 
B.  Williams  a  certain  explanation  of  the  cause  of  ere-- 
pitant  rhonchus.  The  edition  of  Williams  on  the  Chesty 
then  published,  contained  no  such  explanation,  nor  are  we 
aware  that  a  new  edition  has  ever  been  issued.  The  ex- 
planation which  Dr.  Watson  credited  to  Dr.  Williams 
was  original  with  Dr.  Edson  Oarr,  of  Canandaigua,  New 
York,  and  was  published  by  him  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Medical  Sciences^  as  early  as  the  year  1841.  We  allude 
to  this  matter  in  obedience  to  the  principle  of  rendering 
unto  "C-ffiSAR  the  things  that  be  C-fflSAB's."  G. 

PAMPHLETS  RECEIYED. 


Kational  Medicine  and  Paradise  of  Doctors.     By  Jacob 
Bigelow,  M.  D.      a  remarkably  clever  production. 

Typhus  Fever  in  Great  Britain,  by  J.  B.  Upham,  M.  D. 
From  the  Boston  Medical  &  Surgical  Journal, 

Essay   on   Inflammation,   by  J.   H.   Watters,    M.    D. 
From  the  St,  Louis  Medical  Journal, 

Address  to  the  Graduates  of  Atlanta  Medical  College, 
by  C.  B.  Nottingham,  M.  D. 


(SiUiaxul  itprtm^nt. 


-•^♦- 


Legalisation  and  Control  of  Prostltntlon. 

The  Legalization  of  so  revolting  a  crime  as  that  ex- 
pressed in  the  term  "Prostitution,"  for  the  sake  of  controlling 
and  limiting  the  baneful  and  devastating  influences  which 
flow  from  it,  destroying  human  life,  and  sowing  broadcast 
in  community  the  seeds  of  disease,  is  an  idea  which  may 
well  claim  the  attention  of  Legislators  and  Philanthropists, 
as  it  has  for  a  long  time  received  that  of  Medical  Men. 

When  we  reflect  that  this  crime  realizes,  in  its  widest 
range,  the  fulfillment  of  the  law  that  the  sins  of  the  father 
shall  be  visited  upon  the  children  of  the  third  and  fourth 
generations ;  that  not  only  his  children,  but  other  innocent 
persons  are  in  danger  of  contamination,  and  through  these 
latter,  their  offspring  also ;  that  a  large  majority  of  scrofu- 
lous diseases  which  afflict  the  human  family  have  their 
origin  in  this  fountain-head  of  physical,  as  well  as  moral, 
depravity — we  may  well  consider  the  question.  Is  there  any 
plan  by  which  this  evil  may  be  controlled  and  limited? 
The  question  is  not,  Can  it  be  stopped  ?  for  the  history 
of  the  world  has  answered  that  in  the  negative.  Prohibi- 
tory and  penal  legislation  has  been  impotent.  The  statute 
books  are,  in  this  case,  a  mocking  monument  of  the  majesty 
of  the  law.  Neither  is  the  question  that  of  toleration. 
It  has  ever  been  tolerated  ;  and,  until  the  lion  shall  lie 
down  with  the  lamb,  and  the  personification  of  innocence 
shall  lead  the  congregated  elements  of  discord,  the  World 
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will  continue  to  tolerate  it.  The  plain,  simple,  undisguised 
question  contemplates  the  Legalization  of  the  crime — a 
Legalization  for  the  sake  of  Control,  And  when  Philan- 
thropists and  Statesmen  fully  comprehend  the  subject^  it 
will  receive  their  support ;  when  Christians  appreciate  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  existing  evil,  the  idea  wiQ  lose 
its  paradoxical  aspect ;  when  Modesty  and  Propriety  gain 
an  attitude  which  will  enable  them  to  overlook  the  whole 
field,  from  their  new  standpoint,  appearances  will  change^ 
and  the  shocking  reality  of  the  subject  will  modify  senti-* 
ment ;  when  Prudery,  which  is  shocked  at  the  bare  men- 
tion of  the  subject,  shall  acquire  a  modicum  of  sense,  even 
she  may  contemplate  with  composure  a  plan  which  not  only 
binds  the  monster,  but  may,  at  the  same  time,  afford  the 
means  of  reclaiming  a  portion  of  his  victims. 

The  subject  is  one  of  vast  importance,  and  viewed  from 
the    standpoint    of    Public   Hygiene,    commands    support. 
Every   individual  member  of  community  has   interests  at 
stake,  of  which  he  is  little  aware ;   it  is  a  hidden  danger 
which   threatens  him.      Our  object  sliould  be  to  drag  out, 
expose,  and  destroy  it.     Such  an  object  has  ever  commanded 
the  efforts  of  Medical  Men,  and  we  are  extremely  gratified 
to  see  that  the  "  Ten  Governors "  of  the  Alms  House  of 
the  City  and   County  of  New  York  have  enlisted  in  an 
investigation  which  will,  we  trust,  lead  to  important  results. 
They  have  called  upon  the  Besident  Physician  to  the  Hos-» 
pital   on   Blackwell's  Island   for   information  covering  the 
whole   subject  of  Prostitution.      The  result  has   been  the 
publication  of  an  octavo  volume  of  nearly  700  pages,  con- 
taining a  history  of  Prostitution,   with  an  analysis  of  the 
causes  which  conspire  to  supply  recruits,  the  sources  from 
which  this  supply  is  drawn,   the  prevalence  and  extent  of 
the  evil,  and  the  countless   streams  of  disease   which   flow 
from  it,    and  poison   humanity   through   numerous  unsos- 
pected  links. 
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In  our  next  issue  we  shalU  give  the  work  an  extended 
notice.  G. 


Death  of  Dr.  Leland. 

It  is  with  sorrow  that  we  record  the  death  of  Dr.  A.  L. 
Leland,  late  of  this  City.  We  had  intended  to  have 
given,  in  this  connection,  a  short  biographical  sketfeh  of 
the  deceased,  but  have  been  disappointed  in  obtaining  the 
material, 

Dr.  L.  was  45  years  of  age,  a  native  of  Massachusetts^ 
a  graduate   in   Arts,  of  Cambridge,   and   in    Medicine,    of 
Pittsfield.     In  Boston,  he  enjoyed  extensive  clinical  advan- 
tages, after  which  he  emigrated  to  this  State,  and  settled 
in  Pontiac.     For  the  last  eleven  years  he  had  practiced  in 
this  City.     In  feeling,  deportment,  and  education,  he  was 
calculated  to  please,  both  in  general  and  professional  inter- 
course.     His   practice   included  a  large   proportion   of  the 
most   refined   class  of  society,  and  by  this,  as  well  as  by 
the  more  humble  class,  his  loss  will  be  most  deeply  felt. 
His  last  illness  was  brief,  and  his  death  was  an  event 
which  startled  the  community.     He  had  been  suffering  from 
slight  quotidian  chills  for  a  week  previous  to  his  decease — 
so  slight,  however,  as  not  to  prevent  his  attendance  to  his 
regular  duties.    On  Saturday,  Nov,  13th,  the  chill  was  some- 
what prolonged,  and  he  was  obliged  to  go  out  and  attend 
to  some  business  before  it  had  completely  left  him.     While 
thus   engaged,    he   was   seized   with   violent   pains   in    the 
stomach,  followed  very  soon  by  profuse  haematemesis,  which 
continued   for  over    two    hours,   but   was    finally   arrested, 
after   continued   use  of  the   perchloride  of  iron.     He  had 
lost,  however,  as  estimated  by  his  physician.  Dr.  Clabk, 
over  a  gallon  of  blood.     From   the   cessation   of  the  hae- 
morrhage (7  o'clock  p.  M.),  he  passed  a  tolerably  comfort- 
able night,  obtaining   some    hours   of  sleep.     On   Sunday 
morning,  although  very  weak,  he  felt  that  the  danger  was 
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passed;  and  Dr.  Clabk,  on  visiting  him^  finding  reaction 
perfect^  participated  in  the  hopeful  anticipations  of  his 
patient.  But  at  eight  o'clock  a  recurrence  of  the  haamor* 
rhage  took  place,  and  he  again  threw  up  large  quantities 
of  blood.  At  the  request  of  Dr.  Clark,  we  now  visited 
the  patient,  and  found  Dr.  Stebbins  also  present.  The 
patient  was  nearly  pulseless  at  the  wrist,  and  reaction 
never  took  place.  Small  quantities  of  blood  were  occasion- 
ally thrown  up  during  the  day,  and  life  gradually  ebbed 
till  half- past  10  o'clock  p.  m.,  when  it  was  gone. 

Autopsy. — Sixty  hours  after  death,  an  ^^examination  of 
the  stomach,  spleen,  and  liver  was  made.  The  superficial 
fascia  of  the  abdomen  and  chest  and  the  omentum  were 
loaded  with  fat.  The  liver  was  pale  and  condensed.  The 
spleen  was  soft,  fiabby,  and  corrugated,  as  though  it  had 
>been  largely  congested,  and  subsequently  emptied.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  cardiac  two -thirds  of  the  stom- 
ach was  thickened,  and  presented  a  dark  brown  color.  No 
open  vessel  was  found,  or  abrasion  of  surface.  On  holding 
it  up  to  the  light,  however,  numerous  minute  points  ap- 
peared, which  transmitted  light;  these  points  varied  in  size 
from  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  middle-sized  shot,  and 
seemed  caused  by  absence  of  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  Under  the  microscope,  however,  they 
proved  to  be  minute  vesicles  filled  with  gas,  occurring, 
probably,  post-mortem.  On  injecting  several  of  the  vessels, 
the  injection  (composed  of  turpentine-varnish,  thinned  with 
turpentine,  and  colored  with  vermillion)  oozed  from  every 
point  of  the  surface  ! 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Medical  Profession  of  this  City, 
held  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Dr.  L.,  Dr.  Pitcher  pre- 
siding, and  Dr.  Davenport  acting  as  secretary,  the  follow- 
ing Preamble  and   Besolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: 

The  mighty  and  terrible  Archer  has  again  bent  his  bow,  and 
sent  his  deadly  shall  into  our  midst.      Again  has  vigorous  manhood 
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been  stricken  down  by  the  fell  Destroyer;  and  the  death  of  another 
of  our  number  has  added  to  the  triumphs  of  the  Mighty  and  Un- 
relenting Foe.  Terrible,  in  its  swift  destruction,  was  the  visitation, 
the  sad  results  of  which  we  are  now  called  upon  to  mourn.  Re- 
gularly engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  Profession  up  to  the  day  previous 
to  his  death,  we  have  been  startled  by  the  announcement  of  the 
rapid  illness  and  sudden  death  of  Dr.  A.  L.  Leland,  who  died  at 
his  residence  last  evening  at  half- past  ten  o'clock. 

Dr.  Leland  had,  for  the  past  eleven  years,  been  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  his  Profession  in  this  City.  Modest  and  retiring  in  his 
demeanor,  gentlemanly,  courteous,  and  honorable  in  his  intercourse  with 
mankind,  and  particularly  so  with  his  professional  brethren;  fitted  by 
education  to  enjoy  and  adorn  refined  social  life,  his  loss  will  be  deeply 
felt  by  a  large  circle  of  firiends,  and  by  his  medical  brethren.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  impulsive  desire  and  sad  pleasure  of  his  surviving  pro* 
fessional  associates,  unitedly,  to  testify  to  his  worth  and  mourn  his 
death;  therefore 

Resolved^  That  in  the  death  of  our  late  Brother,  we  recognize  the 
warning,  yet  loving  voice  of  Him  who  has  said,  "For  my  ways  ara 
not  your  ways,  neither  are  your  thoughts  my  thoughts." 

JSesohed,  That  we  tender  his  afflicted  widow  our  deep  sympathy 
in  this,  her  hour  of  anguish  and  woe. 

Besolved^  That  in  testimony  of  our  love  and  respect  for  our  de- 
parted Brother,  we  will  attend  his  funeral  in  a  body,  wearing  the 
usual  badge  of  mourning. 

Resolved^  That  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  and  also  fhmished  to  the  P&n^ 
insular  and  Independent  Medical  Journal^  and  the  Daily  Press  of  this 
t^ty,  for  publication. 

G. 


Michigan  Asylam  fbr  the  Insane. 

We  have  several  times,  of  late,  brought  forward  the 
subject  of  Insanity,  and  our  Insane  Asylum,  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers.  It  is  known  by  them  that  this  insti- 
tution, in  design  and  model  reflecting  the  greatest  credit 
upon  all  concerned  in  it,  is  still  unfinished,  and  not  in  a 
condition  to  receive  patients — further  appropriations  from 
the  State  being  required  to  set  it  in  operation. 

The  Legislature  will  soon  assemble,  and  upon  the  action 
t)f  that  body  will  depend  the  time  in  which  the  Asylum 
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will  enter  upon  its  work  of  humanity,  and  the  extent  to 
which,  for  some  time  to  come,  its  heneficence  shall  be  ex- 
tended. We  ask  those  of  our  readers  who  feel  an  interest 
in  the  proper  treatment  of  the  Insane  (and  who  of  them 
does  not?),  to  call  the  attention  of  those  members  of  the 
Legislature  elect  with  whom  they  may  be  acquainted,  to 
the  subject,  and  impress  upon  them  the  importance  to 
humanity  and  to  the  honor  of  our  State,  of  a  liberal  course 
of  policy  towards  this  enterprise.  Our  neighboring  States^ 
but  little  older  than  our  own,  have  had  Asylums  in  opera- 
tion  for  years  past,  and  we  have  evidence  on  every  hand 
that  large  numbers  of  the  unfortunate  Insane  within  our  bor- 
ders are  unprovided  with  proper  care  and  treatment.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  necessities  of  the  case,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  in  the  public  papers,  an  account  may  be  seen 
of  the  Semi- Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendents  of  the 
Poor  of  Wayne  County,  just  presented,  embracing  an  ac- 
count of  the  condition  of  Wayne  County  JaiL  In  the 
list  of  those  committed  during  the  past  six  months,  are 
eighteen  for  Insanity!  For  being  insane — for  being  the 
subjects  of  disease,  and  one  of  the  most  afflictive  diseases 
which  can  befall  humanity  —  these  unfortunate  beings  have 
been  cast  into  Jail! — and  such  a  jail!  The  building, 
they  report,  is  entirely  unfit  even  for  a  prison  in  which  to 
confine  criminals.  A  leaky  roof  causes  "many  of  the 
rooms  to  be  damp  and  wet."  Of  its  inmates,  "  many  are 
in  want  of  proper  clothing  —  some  are  shirtless,  and  some 
are  without  pantaloons.  The  turnkey  says  those  that  are 
destitute  have  destroyed  their  clothing."  This  certainly  is 
a  spectacle  which  should  arrest  attention,  occurring  in  a 
community  like  ours,  in  this  age  of  the  world.  We  may 
well  inquire,  How  many  of  these  eighteen  will  be  restored  to 
their  homes,  their  families,  and  themselves  again,  to  become 
producing  and  useful  citizens  ?  How  many  others  were  there 
when  these  eighteen  were  admitted  ?     How  many,  by  con- 
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finement  in  such  a  place,  have  had  their  diseases  confirmed  ? 
And  how  many,  thus  rendered  incurable,  must  be  supported 
at  public  expense  the  rest  of  their  lives  ?  How  many 
similar  cases  are  there  in  other  jails,  and  in  the  various 
poorhouses  throughout  the  State  ?  How  many  are  con- 
fined in  private,  a  terror  to  their  friends,  sinking  into  deeper 
and  more  hopeless  disease  ? 

The  poorest  Asylums  cure  fifty  per  cent,  of  those  sent 
to  them,  and  render  the  incurables  comparatively  comfort 
able  and  happy.      Humanity,  economy.  State  pride — every- 
thing urges  to  the  speedy  development  of  the  full  capacity 
of  our  Insane  Asylum.  A.  B.  P. 

^  Tbe  Senior  Editor  of  the  Chicago  Medical  Joamal  feeling  badly  " 

In  the  September  No.  of  this  Journal,  we  deemed  it 
our  duty  to  refer  to  the  extraordinary  course  of  the  Senior 
Editor  of  the  Chicago  Medical  Journal,  in  traducing  in 
wholesale  terms  the  late  meeting  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  at  Washington,  and  to  suggest  what  seemed 
evidently  the  cause  of  such  traduction.  We  expected  a 
vituperative  rejoinder  from  the  jealous  and  irrascible  Editor, 
and  in  this  have  not  been  disappointed ;  but  his  whole  ar- 
ticle, occupying  three  or  four  pages,  is  set  upon  a  key  at 
least  an  octave  lower  than  we  supposed  him  capable  of. 
As  an  instance  of  his  "dignified''  course,  he  has  taken 
advantage  of  a  most  clearly  apparent  typographical  error 
to  endeavor  to  make  us  appear  ridiculous.  The  printer, 
in  making  up  the  pages  of  our  article,  accidentally  trans- 
ferred a  line  from  the  top  of  one  page  to  the  top  of  the 
next  —  marring  of  course,  two  sentences;  and  although  it 
would  be  impossible  for  one  reading  the  article  with  any 
care  not  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  error.  Dr.  Davis  has 
presented  the  sentence  in  which  the  line  was  inserted  from 
the  former  page,  and  asked  his  readers  to  peruse  it  a  second 
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time,  and  see  if  they  could  make  anything  of  it^  etc.  ThiA 
needs  no  comment. 

We  stated  in  our  article^  as  a  specimen  of  his  conduct^ 
that^  ^^  because  he  did  not  get  an  opportiinity  to  read "  an 
instaUment  of  his  Beport,  ^^as  he  had  read  before  in  ftill 
the  other  instaUments  —  or,  at  leaM^  because  the  proceed-^ 
ings  of  the  meeting  were  not  conducted  according  to  his 
£Emcy — he  carried  away  the  paper  with  him,  and  broke  up 
the  published  series  of  his  observations/'  etc. 

He  acknowledges  he  carried  away  the  paper  because  he 
was  displeased  with  the  manner  the  proceedings  were  con^ 
ducted,  in  not  allowing  him  to^read  ;'^but  says  he  only  wished 
to  read  a  part  of  his  Beport  (he  read  his  former  installments 
in  full),  and  accuses  us  of  uttering  a  statement  ^^so  utterly 
devoid  of  truth  as  to  cause  the  blush  of  shame,**  etc. 

As  another,  and  the  last,  specimen  of  the  key  on  which 
his  article  is  written  (for  we  do  not  propose  to  hold  a 
controversy  with  one  who  conducts  his  discussions  in  such 
a  manner),  he  says, 

**It  may  be  that  the  Editor  of  the  Peninsular  and  Independent  is 
sufficiently  anxious  to  see  his  name  in  print,  to  induce  him  to  send  a 
Beport  to  the  Committee  of  Publication  without  even  its  title  being 
read,"  etc.  "  If  so,  we  neither  partake  of  his  anxiety  nor  approve  of  his 
ideas  of  propriety." 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  Dr.  Davis  can  conceive' 
of  no  other  object  in  preparing  papers  on  scientific  subjects 
than  to  have  the  privilege  of  presenting  them  at  a  meeting, 
or  seeing  one's  name  in  print.  We  had  supposed  that  with 
some  men  the  object  of  making  investigations  and  publishing 
them  was  to  advance  the  cause  of  science  and  humanity, 
and  that  the  privilege  of  making  a  personal  display  waa 
quite  secondary  and  unimportant.  This  idea  may  be  enr 
tirely  new  to  the  Editor  of  the  Cliicago  Journal^  but  to 
those  who  are  capable  of  understanding  it,  the  contemplar*^ 
tion  thereof  might  not  be  without  profit. 
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With  these  simple  suggestions  we  shall  leave  the  Editor 
to  his  own  elevated  thoughts  upon  the  objects  of  scientific 
labors,  and  to  reflections  upon  the  honorableness  of  his 
course  in  replying  to  a  cotemporary.  A.  B.  P. 

Medical  Books. 

We  refer  our  readers  to  the  Catalogue  of  Messrs  Lind- 
say &  Blackiston,  in  this  No.  of  our  Journal,  for  a  com- 
plete list  of  new  and  valuable  medical  books. 

It  will  be  seen  on  the  first  page  that  they  have  intro- 
duced this  year  a  new  feature  into  their  indispensable 
"  Physicians'  Visiting  List/'  designed  especially  for  Country 
Physicians  who  compound  their  own  prescriptions  or  furnish 
medicines  to  their  patients.  For  such,  additional  pages  are 
interleaved^  upon  which  charges  can  be  made,  or  special 
memoranda  of  important  cases. 

Messrs.  Higby  &  Stearns,  of  this  city  furnish  these 
lists,  as  well  as  all  the  other  books  enumerated  in  the 
Catalogue,  at  the  Publishers'  prices. 
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[We  insert  the  following  article  from  the  American  Medical  Gazette^ 
and  to  those  not  having  seen  the  November  No.  of  that  journal,  a 
word  of  explanation  may  be  required. 

As  we  are  informed,  some  one  from  this  region  sent  to  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Gazette  a  package  containing  newspaper  slips,  giving  an 
imperfect  account  (not  to  use  a  harsher  term)  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  at  their  late  meeting.  Under  the  impulses  produced 
by  such  an  account,  the  editor  wrote  an  article  under  the  caption 
given  below,  intimating  that  the  Faculty  of  the  Medical  Department, 
and  especially  the  individual  members  whose  names  are  subscribed  to 
this  article,  were  opposing  the  progress  of  Medical  Improvement,  by 
objecting  to  the  proposed  resolution  given  in  the  article.  With  a 
frankness  in  correcting  wrong  impressions  given  by  others,  which  we 
found  to  mark  the  course  of  Dr.  Reese  in  another  case,  he  has 
promptly  inserted  the  explanation  in  his  pages,  and  seems  fully 
disposed  to  make  all  the  reparation  which  justice  and  fair-dealing 
demand.  It  is  grateful  to  acknowledge  such  conduct  from  those  who 
inadvertently  may  have  presented  us  in  an   improper  light. — A.  B.  P.] 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN,  Nov.,  18W. 

D.  Meredith  Reese,  M.D.  LL.D.  Editor  of  American  Medical  Gazette: 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  November  No.  of  your  journal  is  an  article 
entitled  *'The  Medical  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Michigan  block- 
ing the  wheels  of  the  Board  of  Regents" — in  which,  after  express- 
ing the  interest  you  feel,  and  have  heretofore  manifested,  in  Medical 
Education  in  the  Northwest,  and  especially  in  Michigan,  you  express 
your  surprise  at  opinions  advanced  by  two  members  of  the  Medical 
Faculty,  adverse  to  a  certain  resolution  proposed  by  a  Committee  of 
the  Board  of  Regents.  Feeling  confident  that  you  have  been  misled 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  resolution,  as  well  as  to  the  position  of  the 
persons  you  choose  to  designate  as  the  *' recusant  professors,"  and 
one  of  us,  from  past  personal  experience,  knowing  your  readiness  to 
correct  such  mistakes,   we  ask  for  a  hearing   in  your  journal,  while 
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we,  as  briefly  as  is  in  our  power,  present  the  subject  in  its  proper 
light,  explaining  the  course  we  have  pursued,  and  our  reasons  for 
the  same, — thus  submitting  ourselves  to  the  judgment  of  the  Profes- 
sion, and,  if  need  be,  to  the  **  tender  mercies  of  the  American  Medical 
Association." 

Receiving  as  we  do  a  fixed  salary,  independent  of  the  number 
of  students  in  attendance  upon  the  instructions  in  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  the  University,  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  believe  us  when 
we  say,  that  it  has  been  the  constant  aim  of  those  connected  with 
the  Institution  to  elevate,  as  fast  and  as  far  as  possible,  the  standard 
of  Preliminary  and  Medical  Education  within  it  It  has  ever  been 
the  rule  of  the  college,  and  a  rule  adhered  to^  that  candidates  for 
graduation  should  not  only  present  evidences  of  good  moral  character, 
but  ^*also  such  literary  attainments  ^  have  been  recommended  by 
the  American  Medical  Association;  viz.,  a  good  English  education, 
the  knowledge  of  Natural  Philosophy,  the  Elementary  Mathematical 
Sciences,  and  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  Ancient  Languages  as 
will  enable  the  student  to  appreciate  the  technical  language  of  medi- 
cine, and  read  and  write  prescriptions."  It  has  further  been  required 
that  each  candidate  for  graduation  should,  during  his  last  course  of 
lectures,  write,  and  publicly  read  and  defend,  a  Medical  Essay,  before 
each  member  of  the  Faculty,  on  some  subject  pertaining  to  the  de- 
partment of  the  particular  Professor,  besides  a  final  thesis;  which  last 
is  presented  to  the  whole  Faculty,  and  is  subjected  to  the  same  ordeal 
of  public  examination  and  criticism.  These  severe  tests  of  intelligence 
and  scholarship,  which  have  ever  kept  the  members  of  the  graduating 
class  small  in  proportion  to  the  number  in  attendance  upon  the  lec- 
tures, it  has  been  judged  unadvisable  to  apply  to  the  student  during 
the  first  year's  attendance  —  the  Faculty  thinking  it  best,  under  the 
circumstances  which  have  existed,  to  require  these  evidences  of  gen- 
eral knowledge  after  full  notice,  and  during  the  last  year,  when  the 
student  was  actually  applying  for  the  honors  of  the  Institution,  and 
to  be  admitted  into   the  ranks  of  the  Profession. 

To  more  fully  show  our  efforts  at  advancement,  we  may  further 
state,  that  the  Summer  Clinical  Course,  to  which  you  referred,  has 
been  established  in  Detroit,  and  during  its  continuance  the  past  two 
summers,  one  of  the  undersigned  has  devoted  his  whole  time  and 
and  energies,  in  the  lecture -room,  at  the  bedside,  and  in  the  dead- 
house,  to  what,  by  good  judges,  has  been  regarded  as  true  Clinical 
Instruction; — while,  at  the  seat  of  the  University,  the  best  appointed 
Chemical  Labratory  in  this  country  has  been  in  successful  operation 
for  nine  months  of  the  year,  where  two  Professors  have  been  engaged 
for  five  days  in  the  week,  giving  instruction  to  classes  numbering 
about  thirty,  in  practical  manipulations  in  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 

Under  this  state  of   things,  at  the  close  of  a  long  Report  from 
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a  Committee  of  the  Regents,  on  the  question  of  the  R^noval  of  the 
Medical  Department  to  Detroit  (in  which,  as  was  stated  by  those 
present,  much  stress  was  placed  upon  the  uncertainties  and  errws 
of  regular  medical  doctrines  and  teachings,  and  upon  the  question-^ 
able  effects  of  orthodox  medical  practice),  a  resolution  was  read  by  a 
▼ery  worthy  and  intelligent  member  of  the  Committee,  who  had  noth^ 
ing  to  do  in  getting  up  the  Report,  proposing  **That  each  candidate 
for  cLdmi99i<m  to  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  shall 
furnish  satis&ctory  eyidence  of  his  own  good  moral  character  to  the 
President,  and,  if  not  a  graduate  of  this  or  some  other  University  or 
College,  he  should  possess  a  good  English  education,  a  knowledge  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  and  the  Elementary  Mathematical  Sciences,  inclu- 
ding Geometry  and  Algebra,  and  such  an  acquaintance  with  Latin  as 
will  entitle  him  to  admission*  into  the  Freshman  Class  of  the  Clas- 
sical Course  of  the  University,  to  he  (ueertained  and  certified  to  5y 
the  proper  Profesaora  in  that  Course, 

The  effect  of  such  a  resolution,  if  adopted,  can  readily  be  under- 
stood. Students  wishing  to  become  members  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment, instead  of  applying  to  the  proper  ofScers  of  the  Department 
which  they  wish  to  join,  would  have  to  go  to  the  President  or 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  and  present  their  formal  evidence  of 
mora]  character;  and  if  not  graduates  of  some  Literary  College,  must 
then  proceed  in  succession  to  the  Professors  of  Natural  Philosophy^ 
of  Mathematics,  and  of  Latin,  submitting  themselves  to  examinationa 
before  these  gentlemen,  who  have  never  been,  and  are  not  to  be,  their 
instructors,  and  to  receive  their  certificates,  or  be  rejected  by  them, 
if  it  should  so  happen  that  they  had  become  rusty  in  the  details 
of  their  school -boy  studies. 

In  order  to  admission  to  the  Classical  Department  referred  to  in 
the  resolution,  an  examination  must  be  sustained  in  ** Latin  Grammar; 
Caesar's  Commentaries;  Cicero's  Orations;  the  First  Book  of  the 
^neid  (with  special  reference  to  Prosody);  and  thirty  lessons  in  Ar- 
nold's Latin  Prose  Composition." 

Upon  the  question  of  the  desirableness  of  all  medical  men  having 
at  least  this  amount  of  Latin,  we  do  not  propose  to  enter — at  least 
no  farther  than  to  say  that  such  knowledge  would  doubtless  be  use- 
ful. So  would  be  equally,  perhaps,  a  knowledge  of  Greek — certainly 
so  would  be  a  knowledge  of  the  living  French  and  German,  in 
which  so  many  important  medical  works  are  written,  and  from  which 
so  many  of  our  modern  medical  terms  are  derived.  Even  much 
more  useful  would  bo  a  knowledge  of  Botany,  Zoology,  Mineralogy, 
and  the  whole  range  of  the  Natural  Sciences — all  of  which  are  so 
directly  accessory  to  Medical  Science,  as  well  as  important  in  fur- 
nishing discipline,  and  giving  a  scientific  cast  to  the  mind.  But, 
while  admitting  the  usefulness  of  such  knowledge  of  Latin,   in  oom- 
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mon  with,  though  to  a  less  degree,  than  many  of  the  subjects 
above  named,  its  absolute  neeemty  to  a  medical  man,  even  of  the 
highest  character  (and  the  resolution  implies  its  necessity  to  all 
medical  men),  may  possibly  admit  of  differences  of  opinion,  but 
almost  all  physicians  everywhere  will  say  it  is  not  thus  necessary; 
and  we  confess  that,  after  no  little  observation,  experience,  and  reflec- 
tion, this  is  the  conclusion  to  which  we  have  come.  A  superficial 
knowledge  of  Latin  can  be  of  little  use  as  a  means  of  mental  dis- 
cipline, and  it  is  a  subject  of  very  serious  question  whether  the 
long  course  of  study  necessary  to  master  it  may  not  be  very  much 
more  profitably  devoted  to  other  mental  acquirements. 

There  are  other  reasons  of  a  special  and  local  character  why  it 
is  thought  the  passage  of  such  a  resolution  by  the  Board  of  Regents 
would  be  improper.  The  sentiment  against  the  neeemty  of  the  dead 
languages,  and  in  fftvor,  as  substitutes,  of  a  thorough  study  of  our 
own  language  and  literature — of  the  modem  European  tongues,  the 
Mathematics,  and  especially  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Philosophy — as 
means  at  once  of  mental  discipline  and  of  storing  the  mind  with 
useful  knowledge,  has  become  so  patent  among  us,  that,  in  obedience 
to  the  popular  demand,  a  ^^ Scientific  Cov/ne^^  has  been  established 
in  the  University,   from  which  Latin  an^  Greek  are  excluded. 

In  deference  to  the  same  popular  demand,  another  institution  of 
learning  has  been  established,  and  is  supported  by  the  State,  taking 
the  name  of  the  *^  Michigan  Agricultural  College,"  where  a  four  years^ 
course  of  study  is  pursued,  connecting  each  day's  study  with  three 
hours  of  manual  labor,  thus  endeavoring  to  develop,  symmetrically, 
the  body  and  the  mind,  and  placing  within  the  reach  of  those  of 
moderate  means,  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge;  and  in 
this  Institution,  where  many  of  our  young  men  of  talent  and  energy 
are  resorting,  the  dead  languages,  which  are  regarded  by  many  as 
'*  cramping  genius,''   are  excluded. 

The  State  Normal  School,  a  most  flourishing  institution,  where 
many  of  the  young  men  of  the  State  receive  an  education  fitting 
them  for  various  positions  in  life,  as  well  as  for  teaching,  grants 
its  diplomas  to  those  not  having  a  knowledge  of  the  Ancient  Lan- 
guages; and  our  State  system  of  Union  Schools,  where  a  very  high 
degree  of  mental  discipline  and  a  large  amount  of  useful  knowledge 
is  imparted,  make  the  Ancient  Classics  no  necessary  part  of  their 
Course. 

Taking  all  these  facts  into  the  account,  together  with  the  gen- 
eral tendency  of  public  sentiment  throughout  the  world — a  tendency 
which  has  already  abolished  Greek  and  Latin  from  the  public  Univer- 
sities of  Russia — and  we  find  abundant  grounds  for  the  expression 
of  the  opinion,  when  our  advice  is  asked.  That  the  knowledge  of 
such  an  amount  of  Latin  as  is  contemplated  by  the  resolution,  should 
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not  be  made  essential  to  the  admission  of  otherwise  well  -  qualified 
students  to  our  lectures,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  instruction  in 
the  elements  of   Medical   Science. 

We  could  but  regard  the  adoption  of  such  a  course  as  eminently 
unjust  to  those  citizens  of  our  State  who  are  desirous  of  Medical 
Instruction,  and  are  qualified  to  receive  it,  but  who  maj  not  have 
read,  or  if  read  not  remembered,  "Caesar's  Commentaries,  Cicero^s 
Orations,  the  first  Book  of  the  JEne\d,  and  thirty  lessons  in  Arnold's 
Latin  Prose  Composition '' ;  and  their  qualification  in  those  respects 
to  be  determined  by  a  Professor  in  another  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity. It  was  to  this  part  of  the  resolution  alone  we  made  objec- 
tions. 

To  advancing  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  class,  tested 
in  a  proper  way,  wo  did  not  object.  On  the  contrary,  we  distinctly 
stated  that  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English  language  and 
Literature,  and  of  the  Natural  Sciences,  rather  than  the  dead  lan- 
guages,  was  the  improvement  needed. 

That  the  Regent  who  presented  the  resolution  was  influenced  by 
correct  motives  we  have  no  doubt  We  have  long  known  him  as  a 
believer  in  Legitimate  Medicine,  and  as  warm  a  friend  of  the  Medical 
Department  as  he  is  of  the  rest  of  the  University;  and  when  the 
objections  were  presented,  he  no  longer  desired  the  success  of  the 
measure.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  in  its  concoction, 
in  the  judgment  of  its  acting  Faculty,  a  measure  fraught  with  more 
evil  consequences  to  the  very  existence  of  the  Medical  College  could 
not  readily  have  been  proposed.  Every  Physician,  having  experience 
with  students,  well  knows,  that  the  number  who  would  be  willing 
to  submit  to  such  an  ordeal,  before  those  not  their  teachers,  would 
be  exceedingly  small.  The  great  mass  of  our  students  would  inevi- 
tably be  driven  to  schools  far  inferior  in  requirements  to  our  own. 
No  single  school,  and  that  surrounded  by  the  most  active  and  inter- 
ested competition, — certainly  no  young  school  of  the  West  —  can  aloney 
and  at  once.,  raise  the  standard  of  preliminary  education  even  to  the 
height  that  would  be  most  decidedly  desirable.  We  have  the  highest 
authority  for  saying,  that  not  all  things  abstractly  right  are  therefore 
expedient.  Measures  of  advancement,  in  order  to  be  successful,  must 
ever  be  adapted  to  the  circumstances  present.  Should  we  advance 
comparatively  too  far,  when  all  around  us  lag  behind,  we  might  be 
thought  to  set  a  good  example  —  might  indeed  receive  the  crown  of 
martyrdom  —  but  none  would  follow  that  example;  while,  in  our  deser- 
ted halls,   Legitimate  Medicine  would  cease  to  be  taught 

Should  ultra  measures  prevail,  our  rivals  and  enemies  would  re- 
joice. The  various  forms  of  Quackery  would  be  jubilant,  and  the 
funds  now  applied  for  as  thorough  an  education  of  medical  men,  as 
can  at  present  be  effected,   to  supply  our  State,   would   be  appropri- 
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ated  to  other  purposes;  while  the  general  cause  of  improved  Medical 
Education  would,  instead  of  being  advanced,  experience  a  reverse. 
These  are  the  unanimous  opinions  of  those  engaged  at  the  seat  of 
the  University  in  the  work  of  Medical  Instruction.  None  of  our  zeal 
for  the  advancement  of  Medical  Education  is  lost  Our  opposition  to 
Quackery  has  not  abated.  Though  not  as  openly  menaced  with  de- 
structive interferences  as  a  few  years  ago,  we  are  still  keeping  guard. 
Jealous  of  our  cherished  Institution,  we  are  ready  to  resist,  come  in 
what  form  it  may,  anything  which  threatens  its  existence  or  stability; 
while  we  hope  to  be  equally  ready  to  adopt  any  real  improvements 
which  are  feasible  and  just,   and  to  which  the  Profession  and  People 

would  be  willing  to  submit 

A.  B.  PALMER. 

ABRAM  SAGER. 
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BxperiBieBis  wllli  Blbroii*8  Antidote  to  the  Poison  ef  the  Battlesnake,  etc 

Bt  William  A.  Hixmohd,  M.D., 

Aiaistant  Sorgeon  U.  8.  Armj. 

Some  four  years  since.  Prince  Paul  of  Wurtemburg,  the  celebrated  natu- 
ralist, communicated  to  my  friend,  Mr.  De  Vesey,  the  results  of  some 
experiments  performed  before  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  by  Pro- 
fessor BiBROK,  relative  to  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  the  rattlesnake. 
According  to  Prince  Paul,  Professor  Bibron  allowed  a  rattlesnake  to 
bite  him  in  the  lips,  cheeks,  etc.,  and  by  taking  the  antidote  discov- 
ered by  him,  prevented  all  alarming  symptoms,  and  in  fiict  suffered  no 
inconvenience  therefrom. 

The  antidote  in  question,  as  stated  by  Prince  Paul,  is  prepared 
according  to  the  following  recipe :  5  •  Potassi  iodidi,  gr.  iv. ;  hydrarg. 
chloridi  corros.  gr.  ij. ;  bromini,  3  v.  M.  Ten  drops  of  this  mixture,  di- 
luted with  a  tablespoonful  or  two  of  wine  or  brandy,  constitute  a  dose, 
to  be  repeated  if  necessary.  It  must  be  kept  in  glass-stoppered  vials, 
well  secured. 

Prince  Paul  forwarded  a  small  quantity  of  the  above  mixture  to  Mr* 
De  Vesey,  who  used  it  successfully  in  the  cases  of  two  men  bitten  by 
rattlesnakes  near  his  residence  in  Iowa. 

During  a  recent  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  I  had  several 
opportunities  of  testing  its  efficacy,  and,  since  my  return,  have  performed 
additional  experiments  with  it  The  results  have  been,  upon  the  whole, 
exceedingly  satisfactory,  and  I  think  that,  when  taken  in  time,  it  may  be 
entirely  depended  upon  in  the  poisonous  wounds  of  the  rattlesnake,  and 
perhaps  also  in  those  of  other  venomous  serpents. 

First  Experiment. — Hbinrigh  Bbandt,  acting  hospital  steward,  waa 
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bitten  on  the  2d  of  July,  1867,  in  the  index  finger  of  the  right  hand 
by  a  large  rattlesnake  (crotalus  confiuentus),  which  he  was  in  the  act 
of  putting  into  a  jar  for  preservation.  The  snake  inflicted  a  very  deep 
wound,  and  hung  by  his  fangs  to  the  finger  for  a  second  or  two  be- 
fore it  could  be  detached.  About  four  minutes  after  the  bite,  and 
before  much  pain  or  swelling  had  ensued,  I  administered  one  dose  of 
Bibron^s  antidote.  The  symptoms  almost  immediately  disappeared.  Forty 
minutes  after  giving  the  first  dose  the  pain  and  swelling  returned,  at- 
tended with  considerable  throbbing.  I  repeated  the  m^cine,  and  in 
less  than  five  minutes  the  finger  had  regained  its  natural  appearanoe, 
and  all  pain  and  swelling  had  vanished.  He  remained  perfectly  well, 
and  resumed  his  duties  in  an  hour  from  the  reception  of  the  injury. 

Second  Experiment. — ^A  very  large  rattlesnake  was  made  to  bite  a 
young  wolf  (canis  occidentalis)  about  three  months  old.  The  serpent 
wounded  the  animal  severely  in  the  left  fiank.  Fifteen  minutes  after 
the  bite  the  leg  was  much  swollen,  and  the  wolf  exhibited  signs 
of  great  uneasiness,  yawning,  stretching,  and  looking  about  in  an  anx- 
ious manner.  These  symptoms  continued  to  increase  in  intensity  till 
inability  to  stand,  drowsiness,  and  slight  convulsive  movements  ensued, 
I  now  (thirty  minutes  firom  the  infliction  of  the  wound)  gave  six  drops 
of  the  antidote,  with  the  almost  instantaneous  disappearance  of  the  ob- 
served symptoms.  Tn  a  few  minutes  afterwards  the  animal  ate  a  large 
piece  of  meat. 

Third  Experiment. — On  the  following  day  the  same  snake  was  made 
to  bite  the  wolf  three  times  in  the  space  of  five  minutes,  in  the  flank, 
neck,  and  chest.  In  two  minutes  after  the  last  bite  the  effects  of  the 
poison  were  evidenced  by  the  inability  of  the  wolf  to  stand,  gasping 
respiration,  and  a  fixed  expression  of  countenance.  Some  delay  occur- 
red in  getting  the  antidote  ready,  and  before  I  could  administer  it  ail 
signs  of  life  had  apparently  ceased.  Nevertheless,  I  placed  six  drops 
fer  down  the  throat,  where  it  seemingly  remained,  as  no  effort  of  swal- 
lowing was  perceived.  However,  in  one  minute  respiration  again  com- 
menced, and  the  heart  could  be  felt  to  pulsate.  The  wolf  lived  twenty- 
seven  minutes,  and  then  died  comatose. 

The  rapidity  of  the  action  of  the  poison  in  this  case,  owing  to  the 
large  quantity  introduced  into  the  system,  prevented  a  successful  issue. 
The  good  effects  of  the  antidote  were,  however,  sufficiently  apparent  to 
every  observer,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  had  it  been  given  before  the 
faculty  of  swallowing  was  lost,  the  life  of  the  animal  would  have  been 
saved. 

Fourth  Experiment. — After  my  return  to  Fort  Riley,  a  large  crotalus 
confluentus,  which  I  had  brought  with  me  from  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
was  made  to  bite  a  dog  five  months  old.  The  wound  was  made  in  the 
right  shoulder.  The  poisonous  effects  of  the  bite  commenced  in  ten 
minutes,   causing    gasping   respiration,   inability    to   stand,   etc      I  at- 
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tempted  to  give  a  dose  of  the  antidote,  but  the  dog  would  not  swal- 
low, and  I  had  no  means  at  hand  by  which  to  introduce  it  into  the 
stomach.  I  again  tried  to  administer  the  remedy,  but  without  success. 
The  third  dose  was  inhaled  into  the  lungs.  By  this  time  the  dog  was 
perfectly  senseless,  and  died  in  forty  five  minutes  after  the  infliction  of 
the  bite.     Very  slight  swelling  occurred  in  the  wounded  part. 

Fifth  Experiment. — Forty-five  minutes  after  the  the  last  experiment 
the  same  snake  was  made  to  bite  another  dog  of  the  same  litter  as  the 
preceding.  The  wound  was  inflicted  in  the  lower  jaw,  very  near  the~ 
mouth.  At  the  end  of  three  minutes,  and  before  any  violent  symp- 
toms ensued,  a  dose  of  the  antidote  was  given.  The  dog  swallowed 
it  readily.  Five  minutes  afterward  the  animal  seemed  very  uneasy. 
Respiration  was  accelerated,  and  he  preferred  to  lie  down  in  the  shade. 
At  the  end  of  about  fifteen  minutes  he  could  stand  with  difficulty; 
and,  as  the  sickness  appeared  to  be  on  the  increase,  another  dose  was 
administered.  Nearly  half  of  this  was  lost  Slight  swelling  was  now 
perceived  in  the  face  and  neck.  When  roused  the  animal  would  walk 
a  few  yards,  though  with  great  diflSculty,  and  evidently  preferred  rest 
and  quiet.  About  one  hour  after  the  bite  he  lapped  a  little  milk  and 
seemed  to  be  better,  wagging  his  tail  when  spoken  to,  and  walking 
with  less  effort.  No  increase  of  the  symptoms  occurred,  and,  in  fact, 
the  dog  was,  to  all  appearance,  perfectly  well  in  two  hours  after  the 
reception  of  the  injury,  except  that  slight  swelling  of  the  under  jaw 
still  remained.  I  saw  him  no  more  till  next  morning,  when  this  had 
disappeared,  and  he  was  as  active  and  lively  as  ever. 

I  had  no  further  opportunities  of  repeating  the  experiments  with 
other  animals.  During  my  absence,  however,  the  antidote  was  used 
by  Dr.  Coolidge,  U.  S.  Army  (to  whom  I  am  also  indebted  for  assistance 
in  the  latter  experiments),  in  the  following  case,  of  which  he  has  favored 
me  with  the  subjoined  account: 

*'In  July,  1857,  a  girl,  aged  fifteen  years,  was  bitten  at  Fort  Riley 
by  a  rattlesnake,  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  ring 
finger  of  the  right  hand.  In  a  few  moments  the  finger  became  swollen 
and  bluish,  and  when  I  first  saw  her,  about  ten  minutes  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  wound,  the  forearm  had  begun  to  swell,  and  pain  extended 
to  the  elbow.  She  was  depressed  and  somewhat  nauseated.  An  elder 
sister  had  sucked  the  wound  from  the  first  instant  There  being  suffi- 
cient space  above  the  wound,  I  applied  a  cord  tightly  around  the  fin- 
ger, and  then  made  a  free  incision  down  to  the  bone.  As  soon  as  the 
articles  could  be  obtained  from  the  hospital,  I  gave  ten  drops  of  the 
bromine  mixture  diluted,  and  injected  into  the  wounded  finger  the  prepa- 
ration recommended  by  Dr.  David  Brainard,  of  Chicago,  Illinois  (see 
Annual  Report  Smithsonian  Institution,  1854),  viz.:  $.  lodinii,  grs.  x.  j 
potassii  iodidi,  grs.  xxx. ;  aquas  destillatse,  f|j.  Solve.  The  patient  ex- 
pressed herself  relieved  after  the  first  dose  of  the  bromine;   a  second 
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was  given  in  twenty  minutes.  The  solution  of  iodine  injected  caused 
severe  smarting  pain;  the  fluid  and  air  from  the  syringe  could  be  felt 
a  little  above  the  wrist,  and  ultimately  caused  suppuration  of  the  cellu- 
lar  tissue  on  the  back  of  the  hand.  Nothing  more  was  done.  The  girl 
recovered." 

In  conjunction  with  the  mixture  referred  to  in  this  paper,  it  will 
be  observed  that  Dr.  Coolidge  laid  open  the  wound  and  injected  the 
cellular  tissue  with  the  tincture  of  iodine,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Brain- 
ARD,  of  Chicago,  so  that  the  favorable  result  in  this  instance  can  not  bo 
attributed  solely  to  the  use  ofBiBRON*s  antidote. 

[American  Journal  ^  Medical  ScienUs 
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SVB6IGAL  ABSTRACTS. 

NEW  OPERATION  FOR  HARE -LIP. 

Allen  Duke  makes  this  operation  by  paring  the  edges  of  the  fis* 
sure  obliquely  from  before  backwards,  and  introducing  the  sutures,  armed 
by  two  needles,  just  behind  the  skin,  through  the  rest  of  the  thickness 
of  the  lip,  and  tying  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lip.  The  removal 
of  the  upper  suture  is  facilitated  by  bringing  out  the  ends  of  the  angle 
of  the  mouth  and  securing  with  adhesive  plaster. 

Where  there  is  fissure  of  the  jaw,  the  projecting  portion  is  not  com- 
pletely severed,  but,  just  enough  to  admit  of  its  being  used  to  fill  up 
the  space,  the  edges  being  pared  and  sutures  introduced  before  the  lip 
is  operated  upon. 

lie  reports,  in  the  Lancet^  four  operations  upon  children,  whose 
whose  ages  varied  from  six  weeks  to  four  months. 

SUFFOCATION  FOLLOWING  THE  OPERATION  FOR  HARE- UP. 

Dr.  Jacobi,  in  a  Report  on  Infantile  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  in 
the  Montreal  Ghoniele,  says  that  Professor  Busch  has  directed  attention 
to  the  fact  that  infants  accustomed  to  breathe  through  a  large  abnormal 
opening,  with  the  mouth  closed,  are  sometimes  liable  to  suffocation  after 
the  operation  for  Hare -Lip,  by  continuing  to  keep  the  mouth  in  that 
condition.  Prof  Volkman  reports  a  fatal  case  of  this  kind  in  the  M<h 
natschrift  fur  OeburUhunde  and  FrauenJcrankheiten,  The  little  patient 
was  one  year  old.     Dr.  Gurlt  has  also  seen  similar  cases. 

MODIFICATION  OF  THE  OPERATION  FOR  IMPERFORATE  AIOTB. 

From  the  same  source,  we  learn  that  Dr.  Hermann  Frisdbero  recom- 
mends the  method  of  Amussat, — viz.,  bringing  down  the  gut  after  the 
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opening  is  made,  and  stitching  it  to  the  perineum.  The  reafion  and  the 
advantages  are  obvious.  **Redfern  Davis  thinks  success  more  probable 
by  ofLen  repeated,  ahnost  imperceptible  tractions  upon  the  gut,  than  by 
trying  to  bring  it  down  at  once.*'    Such  is  the  proposed  modification. 


FRAQME!^  OF  AN  IRON  SCREW  REMAINING  TWENTY- FIVE  DAYS  IN 
THE  EYEBALL. 

A  young  man,  aged  18,  while  working  at  a  screw-cutting  machine, 
was  struck  on  the  eye-ball  with  great  force  by  the  fragment  of  a  screw, 
which  inflicted  a  wound  and  blinded  the  patient  Three  weeks  subse- 
quently he  was  admitted  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital  (London). 

On  examination  the  eyeball  was  found  diminished  in  size,  and  pre- 
senting a  large  wound,  involving  the  cornea,  iris,  and  sclerotic.  There 
was  no  trace  of  the  pupil.  There  was  great  debility.  Simple  dressings, 
with  generous  diet  and  tonics,  were  ordered. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  Mr.  White  Cooper  discerned  a  dark  brown  point 
in  the  wound,  which,  on  touching  with  the  probe,  proved  to  be  metallic. 
It  was  too  firmly  impacted  to  be  removed  without  enlarging  the  opening. 
The  patient  was  put  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  the  requisite  inci- 
sion made,  and  a  piece  of  screw,  four  lines  in  length  by  three  in  breadth, 
and  weighing  12  grains,  was  removed. 


ARREST  OF  CANCEROUS  GROWTHS. 

"At  the  Cancer  Hospital,"  says  the  London  Lancet,  "we  have  no- 
ticed, on  several  occasions,  many  very  aged  persons,  who  had  been  affected 
with  cancer  in  the  breast  for  many  years,  and  in  whom  it  had  either 
been  rendered  altogether  stationary,  or  had  become  diminished  in  size 
from  atrophic  absorption.^*  The  treatment  appears  to  be  "  tonic  internal 
remedies,  such  as  columba  and  soda  powders,"  together  with  "an  em- 
brocation composed  of  equal  parts  of  liquor  plumbi,  almond  oil,  and 
distilled  vinegar  and  water.'*  A  result,  surely,  most  devoutly  to  be 
desired,  but  we  confess  ourself  somewhat  skeptical 


REMOVAL  OF  FOREIGN  BODIES  FROM  THE  SUBSTANCE  OF  THE  BRAIN 
NINE  MONTHS  AFTER  LODGEMENT. 

Dr.  ToLAND,  in  the  Pacific  Journal,  relates  the  following: 
Patient,  age  25,  sustained  fracture  of  the  skull  upon  the  left  side  near 
the  junction  of  the  parietal,  occipital,  and  temporal  bones,  from  a  pistol  ball, 
which  carried  with  it  portions,  at  least,  of  itself  fragments  of  bone  into 
the  substance  of  the  brain.  Insensibility  existed  for  three  days.  Nine 
months  subsequently  "  denuded  bone  could  be  distinctly  felt,  with  a  probe, 
imbedded  in  the  brain,  and  at  least  half  an  inch  beneath  the  membranes." 

Vol.  I.— 2L. 
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Dr.  T.  found  it  necoBsary  to  use  the  trephine  in  order  to  affect  remoTiL 
Four  pieces  of  bone,  and  three  flattened  pieces  of  lead,  were  taken  out 
"  After  the  operation  he  suffered  for  several  days  with  violent  pain  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  from  great  mental  and  physical  depression,  ac- 
companied at  first  with  constipation,  and  subsequently  with  dysentery  and 
jaundice.  He  complained  also  of  pain  in  the  left  side  of  the  head,  neck, 
shoulder,  and  arm,  as  well  as  of  partial  paralysis.  His  pulse  was  small 
and  frequent,  and  he  vomited  every  thing  that  was  taken  into  the  stomach. 
Mercurial  cathartics,  followed  by  anodynes,  with  cold  applications  to  the 
head,  controlled,  in  four  or  five  days,  all  the  alarming  symptoms,  and  ho 
gradually  and  slowly  recovered,  although  the  sensibility  of  the  arm  was 
not  restored  for  a  much  longer  period.'* 


-♦♦♦- 


MEDICAL  ABSTRACTS. 

From  an  article  in  the  August  No.  of  the  Oglethorpe  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Journal^  translated  from  Dr.  E,  Brown-Sequard'a  Phy Biological 
Journal^  we  learn  that  the  curious  facts  respecting  Tactile  Sensibility,  as 
ascertained  by  the  distance  at  which  the  two  points  of  a  pair  of  dividers 
applied  to  the  surface  produce  a  sensation  as  of  one  or  two  objects,  has 
been  applied  to  the  ascertaining  of  the  existence  of  AnsDsthesis  and  Hyper- 
esthesis  in  disease. 

It  is  generally  known  that  two  points  of  the  skin  being  touched  at  the 
same  time  by  the  two  points  of  acompass,  if  sufficiently  near  together,  give 
but  a  single  sensation,  or  a  sensation  as  if  there  was  but  one,  and  the  dis- 
tance at  which  two  impressions  are  felt  varies  with  the  different  degrees  of 
sensibility  possessed  by  different  portions  of  the  surface.  For  example, 
the  distance  at  which  the  double  sensation  is  experienced,  is  very  much 
greater  on  the  back  and  shoulders,  than  the  points  of  the  fingers,  and  the 
different  degrees  of  sensibility  can  be  measured  with  accuracy  by  this 
means. 

This  method  has  its  application  in  partial  paralysis,  one  limb  being 

compared  with  its  fellow,  the  same  relative  points  being  selected ;  and  also 

in  diseases  attended  by  general  loss  or  augmentation  of  sensibility,  as  well 

as  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  influence  of  Ana^thetics. 

The  application  of  the  principle  will  readily  be  seen. 

A.  B.  P. 

PNfrcM  of  liveitUm. 

Much  ingenuity  is  continually  brought  to  bear  upon  the  construction 
of  instruments  employed  in  medical  and  surgical  practice.  All  the  depart- 
ments of  our  art  are  largely  indebted  to  cutlers  and  others  engaged  in  the 
fabrication  of  the  various  appliances  so  necessary  to  safe  and  expeditious 
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operations  and  dressings.  There  is  a  new  otoscope,  or  speculum  auris,  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Tiemann,  of  New  York,  which  seems  to  realize  the  wishes 
of  aurists,  in  the  completeness  with  which  it  allows  of  a  view  of  the  tym- 
panum. Dr.  Betdune,  who  showed  the  instrument  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Medical  Improvement  Society,  states  that  the  vessels  of  the  tympanum 
can  be  distinctly  seen  by  it,  and  that  the  membrane  itself  is  enlarged,  by 
the  lens  through  which  it  is  viewed,  to  about  the  size  of  a  dime.  By  means 
of  reflected  light,  all  the  difficulties  so  long  experienced  in  getting  sufficient 
rays  to  fall  upon  the  tympanum  are  avoided.  The  polished  funnel  which 
receives  the  light  is  directed  upward,  so  as  to  throw  it  upon  a  small  mirror 
within,  whence  it  is  reflected  inward  powerfully.  The  observer  looks  straight 
forward,  as  toward  any  object-glass.  Several  gentlemen  tested  the  magni- 
fying power  of  the  instrument 

What  with  the  double  stethoscope,  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  improved 
microscope,  and  the  new  otoscope,  the  scape  of  the  profession  is  likely  to  be 
increased  beyond  anything  that  ancient  horoscopes  could  have  divined ! 

[Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 


Gaalanun  In  CyBABCtae  Tonftllarb. 

Dr.  BfiurroN,  of  the  Royal  Free  Hospital,  says  he  has  treated  tonsilitis 
by  the  use  of  guaiacum  for  several  years,  on  the  idea  that  the  tonsils  are 
an  offshoot  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  that  the  inflamed  structures  are 
best  relieved  by  free  catharsis.  For  this  purpose  he  gives  guaiacum  in 
large  doses  (20  to  60  grains)  in  powder,  witn  the  addition  of  aloes  or 
jalap,  and  suspended  in  mucila^.  These  doses  are  repeated  every  four 
hours  until  the  activity  of  the  disease  is  subdued.  The  convalescence  is 
very  rapid,  and  strikingly  in  contrast  with  those  cases  treated  by  bleeding^ 
or  tartarized  antimony  and  potassa,  and  blisters. 

[College  JoumaL 


KryRlpelas  —  Its  Nature. 

H.  P.  Bird,  the  author  of  the  Jacksonian  IMze  Essay  on  Erysipelas, 
says :  *^  That  Erysipelas  is  an  example  of  that  diffuse  inflammation  which 
constitutes  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  difiused  phlebitis  and 

Euerperal  fever^' ; — all  of  which  have  a  common  origin,  a  poison  in  the 
lood,  are  infectious  and  contagious,  and  may  mutually  produce  each  other. 
He  also  confirms  the  remarks  of  Gulliver  and  Williams,  that  in  Erysipe- 
las there  are,  at  times,  pus  globules  in  the  blood  in  parts  of  the  system  re- 
mote from  the  seat  of  the  inflammation. 

[College  JoumaL 


Action  of  the  Pancreatic  J  alee  an4  Bile  In  the  Abmrptloi  of  Fat. 

ScmFF  contests,  upon  pathological  grounds,  Bernard's  view  that  the 
pancreatic  jitice  is  the  only  and  indispensable  agent  for  the  absorption  of 
fat.  He  adduces  some  cases  in  which  a  considerable  amount  of  fiit  was 
discovered  in  the  body  of  such  who  had  suffered  for  a  long  time  from  dis- 
ease of  the  pancreas.  He  further  shows  that  there  are  cases  on  record  in 
which  the  excretion  of  large  quantities  of  fiit-like  matter  with  the  iBoes 
had  taken  place  without  disease  of  the  pancreas. 

Regarding  the  action  of  hile  in  the  absorption  of  fat,  Schiff  contends 
that  the  bile  does  not  produce  any  chemical  alteration  ir  the  fiits,  and  &cil- 
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itate,  through  this,  the  absorption ;  but  that  it  acts  as  a  stimulant  on  th& 
contractile  elements  of  the  villi ;  that  it  causes  them  to  contract  and  to 
empty  their  contents  into  the  lymphatic  vessels;  that  thus  room  is  pre- 
Wed  for  the  entrance  of  a  fresh  quantity  of  fat  into  the  emptied  villi 
The  author  shows  by  experiment  that  bile  is  a  stimulus  for  the  muscular 
fibre,  and  especially  the  organic  muscular  fibre. 

[BritUh  and  Foreign  Medieo-ChtTurgical  Bniew. 


CoHprcBBloi  for  the  Core  of  Poplltoal  Aneurism. 

In  a  report  by  Mr.  Key,  of  London,  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  sup- 
gery,  he  has  endeavored  to  show  that  the  object  of  modem  surgery  is  to 
repair  and  restore,  rather  than  to  mutilate  and  destroy.  Hence,  when 
speaking  of  Aneurism,  he  asserts  that  the  compress  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  knife.  The  operation  for  Popliteal  Aneurism  he  thinks  is  about  num- 
bered among  the  relics  of  the  past. 

[College  JoumtU. 


Oollodlon  as  an  Erector  of  Flat,  Undeveloped  Nipples. 

By  coating  the  vicinity  of  the  nipple,  in  a  circle  of  an  inch  and  a  half 
wide,  with  collodion,  the  compression  effected  during  the  contraction  of 
this  adhesive  material,  will  caase  the  nipple  to  be  protruded  sufficiently  to 
allow  of  convenient  nursing,  when  otherwise  it  would  be  entirely  imprac- 
ticable. There  should  be  a  space  of  half  an  inch  of  the  areola  around  and 
near  the  nipple  left  uncovered  by  the  collodion.  It  is  well  known  that  if 
the  nipple  can  be  drawn  until  the  tumefaction  of  the  mamma  somewhat 
subsides,  there  will  be  no  further  trouble,  and  it  is  believed  this  simple 
means  will  often  relievo  us  of  much  anxiety  upon  this  score. 

[Chicago  Med.  Journal,  from  Med.  Zeitung,  Ruaslandt. 


Cnjsters  of  Alnm  fbr  Dysentery,  by  Dr.  Hamon. 

In  two  epidemics  of  dysentery,  the  author  has  used  alum  very  profit- 
ably. To  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  he  gives  injections,  containing 
— owing  to  the  difference  in  age — fi-om  15  to  40  grains  in  solution.  To 
grown  persons,  he  administered  from  60  to  120  grains  at  one  injection. 
The  patient  should  remain  perfectly  quiet  on  the  abdomen  or  right  side 
after  receiving  the  glyster,  and  retain  it  as  long  as  possible.  The  alum  ia 
astringent,  irritant,  and  disinfectant  in  its  action.  The  offensive  and  pu- 
trid evacuations  become  entirely  odorless  aft»r  a  few  such  injections. 

When  the  disease  is  in  its  earliest  stages,  a  few  injections  he  found  to 
be  enough  to  effect  a  cure,  and  it  was  always  beneficial.  In  one  parish, 
in  which  there  were  thirty-five  patients,  all  recovered ;  and  in  another  of 
forty,  only  two  died,  and  they  were  quite  old  people. 

iOhicago  Mtd,  Journal^  from  Schmidt*  Jahrbuehtr, 


Oneer  of  the  Up, 

M.  Ohafel  has  observed  that  nine  out  of  ten  who  had  cancer  of  the 
lips  are  males.  As  most  of  the  patients  observed  by  him  were  smokers  of 
tobacco,  he  thinks  the  use  of  pipes  or  cigars,  and  the  heat  they  impart  to 
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the  lips,  a  frequent  cause  of  Cancroid  disease.  M.  Begin,  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Academy  to  examine  the  paper  of  M.  Chapel,  fully  agrees 
with  the  author. 

[ColUge  JoumaL 


Cdjcerliie  fbr  Corns. 

Mr.  Wakelet,  in  the  Royal  Free  Hospital,  London,  is  in  the  habit  of 
applying  Glycerine  to  Corns.  It  softens  those  excresences  so  that  they 
may  be  scooped  out  with  ease. 

Bcsemetou  aai.  Impettgenons  KraptloBS. 

M.  GiBERT,  of  Paris,  uses  for  Eczematous  and  Impetigenous  Eruptions 
the  following  mixture,  with  much  alleged  success  : 

5.     Glycerine,  f.  |j. 
Purified  Tar.,  f.  3  ss. 

Warm,  and  add  enough  powdered  starch  to  make  a  homogeneous  paste  of 
moderate  consistence. 

It  is  said  to  relieve  itching,  heal  excoriations,  dry  up  secretions,  and 
dispel  redness.    It  is  worthy  of  a  trial 


fifsnniictntitiil  itprtmtnt. 


•  •• 


IxUnponuieoiu  CUorlne  Solnttoi. 

A  preparation  of  Chlorine  can  be  readily  prepared  as  follows  r 

B.        Common  salt  twenty-four  parts. 

Red  Lead  one  part 

Sulphuric  Acid  twenty-four  parts. 

Cold  Water  one  hundred  parts. 

Mix  the  red  lead  with  the  salt,  and  introduce  into  a  vessel  containing 
the  water.  The  acid  is  then  gradually  added,  stirring  at  intervals.  By 
this  process,  sulphate  of  lead  is  first  formed  and  precipitated,  and  sul- 
phate of  soda  and  chlorine  remain  in  solution;  the  latter  gives  the 
liquid  a  yellow  color,  and  is  gradually  disengaged  from  the  surface  of 
it  For  disinfecting  purposes,  it  should  be  poured  into  shallow  plates. 
It  is  cheaper  than  chloride  of  lime,  and  more  convenient 

We  have  recently  had  this  solution  recommended  by  Mr.  Haoan,  a 
Pharmaceutist  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  as  an  admirable  means  of  bleaching 
sponges,  a  single  immersion  in  it  for  a  few  moments  rendering  white  the 
coarsest  or  finest  sponges,  without  materially  injuring  their  durability. 

F.   S. 

Foiopkylim. 

R.  H.  Stabler,  M.  D.,  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  in  a  paper  upon  Podophyl- 
lin,  read  before  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  after  reviewing 
the  experiments  of  others,  and  detailing  some  experiments  of  his  own, 
showing  that  the  activity  of  the  plant  is  not  soluble  in  water,  but  due 
to  principles  soluble  in  that  menstruum,  and  allied  to  the  feeble  acids, 
being  resins  proper,  closes  with  the  following  remarks: 

That  podophyllin  may  be  advantageously  substituted  for  extract  of 
jalap  in  the  compound  cathartic  pill  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  we  have  abund- 
ant evidence  to  believe.  The  object  of  that  preparation  was  to  combine 
smallness  of  bulk  with  efficiency  and  comparative  mildness  of  purgative 
action,  and  a  peculiar  tendency  to  the  biliary  organs.  Dr.  Eberle,  who 
has  frequently  used  the  root,  says  of  it,  **As  a  cathartic  I  have  given  the 
powdered  root  very  frequently  instead  of  jalap,  and  have  always  found  it 
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activo  and  safe  in  its  operation.  It  is,  however,  more  drastic  and  apt 
to  gripe  than  jalap ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  he  so  prompt  in  its  effects  as  a 
cathartic.     Calomel  renders  its  operation  milder." 

Dr.  Burzon  says,  "Its  operation  is  slower  than  that  of  jalap,  but  it 
leaves  the  bowels  longer  in  a  lax  and  soluble  condition."  "The  medical 
properties  of  the  Podophyllum  peltatum,"  says  Dr.  Bigelow,  "are  those 
of  a  sure  and  active  cathartic,  in  which  character  it  deserves  a  high  rank 
among  our  indigenous  productions.  We  have  hardly  any  native  plant 
which  answers  better  the  common  purposes  of  jalap,  sJoes,  and  rhubarb." 

Dr.  W.  P.  C.  Barton,  and  indeed  all  others  who  have  used  the  reme- 
dy, give  uniform  testimony  of  its  certainty  and  efficiency. 

Resin  of  podophyllum,  or  podophyllin,  appear  to  represent  all  the 
activity  of  the  root,  Is  efficient,  and  when  properly  combined  with  other 
purgatives,  as  it  would  bo  in  this  pill,  mild  in  its  efl^cts. 

The  high  price  of  scammony,  together  with  the  fact  that  it  is  nearly 
always  adulterated, — indeed  the  pure  article  is  seldom  met  with  in  the 
drug  market, — renders  it  very  desirable  that  we  should  find  an  efficient 
substitute :  and  if  it  can  be  obtained  from  this, — one  of  our  own  indige- 
nous plants, — at  a  comparatively  low  price,  and  of  uniform  composition,  it 
will  enable  us  to  dispense  with  an  article  of  such  uncertain  strength  as 
commercial  scammony  now  is. 

Podophyllin  is  an  active  hydragogue  cathartic,  fully  equaling  virgin 
scammony  in  effect,  resembles  it  in  the  character  of  evacuations  produced 
by  it,  and  is  applicable  to  similar  diseased  states  of  the  system,  and  can, 
I  think,  be  advantageously  substituted  in  any  of  the  preparations  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  in  which  scammony  forms  an  ingredient 


Pepsin  Id  Pastiles. 

Mr.  BfiRTUE,  a  French  pharmacien,  recommends  the  employment  of 
Pepsin  in  pastiles,  instead  of  in  syrupy  solution;  as  in  the  latter  the 
sugar  (induced  by  the  presence  of  water)  modifies  the  Pepsin,  converting 
it  gradually  into  glucose  and  lactic  acid.  The  pastiles  are  made  with 
gum  arabic  paste,  flavored  with  lemon,  and  contain  in  each  the  usual 
dose  of  Pepsin. 


Glycerine  In  Lotions  of  Metallic  Salts. 

In  the  formation  of  certain  lotions  and  washes  with  metallic  salts, 
when  mucilage  is  employed,  a  precipitate  is  formed.  This  can  be  pre- 
vented, says  M.  Dannecy,  of  Bordeaux  {U  Union  Medicale\  by  the  use 
of  Glycerine  instead ;  which  is  as  mild  and  soothing  as  mucilage,  and 
does  not  decompose  like  it 


Tincture  of  Iodine  fbr  Extirpating  Venereal  Warts. 

Dr.  Charles  V.  Monelle,  of  Baltimore,  in  a  letter  to  the  American 
Journal  of  Pharmacy ^  proposes  the  employment  of  Iodine  with  Nitrate  of 
Silver,  in  eradicating  "Warts.     He  says : 

I  first  cauterised  the  wart  with  lunar  caustic,  sufficiently  free  to  reduce 
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it  to  a  level  with  the  surrounding  cuticle,  and  then  upon  the  exposed  sur- 
&ce  dropped  from  three  to  five  drops  of  the  tinctiu'e  iodine ;  this  I  repeated 
three  or  four  times  daily,  for  three  days,  and  then  applied  a  dressing  of 
lint  and  simple  cerate,  which  healed  the  sore  very  rapidly. 

The  above  treatment  causes  but  little  inconvenience  to  the  patient,  and 
two  recent  cases  were  located  upon  the  glans  penis,  and  treated  with  the 
iodine  with  perfect  success. 

I  have  frequently  removed  the  common  warts  fVom  the  hands  and  fiioe 
by  the  same  means,  and  in  no  case  has  their  been  a  scar  formed  from  the 
use  of  the  iodine. 


Oofttliig  Pills  Extemponuieoiuly. 

Mr.  C.  F.  G.  Collins,  of  Beloit,  Wisconsin,  in  a  communication  to 
the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy^  proposes  the  following  method  for 
coating  pills: 

Take  finely  powdered  Sugar,  8  parts. 

"  "        Gum  Arabic,  1  part 

Mix.  Spread  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this  powder  on  one  end  of  a  piU 
tile,  and  have  a  little  simple  syrup  on  the  other,  coat  the  pills  with  syrup, 
then  roll  them  in  the  powder,  repeat  if  necessary,  and  roll  in  a  little 
calc.  magnesia  or  sugar  of  milk,  to  prevent  their  adhering  while  moist 

After  a  little  practice,  pills  may  be  coated  in  this  way  in  about  the 
same  length  of  time  that  it  ordinarily  takes  to  roll  them,  and  though  they 
may  not  be  quite  equal  in  appearance  to  those  coated  in  large  quantities 
by  the  usual  method,  I  think  they  answer  the  purpose  equally  as  well. 


OiotoBole. 

During  some  investigations  into  the  characteristics  of  the  seeds 
of  the  Oroton  Tiglium,  Mr.  Thomas  Schltppe  has  discovered  that  the 
caustic  principle  is  not  crotonic  acid  (G*  IP  0^),  as  hitherto  suppo  sed, 
but  is  a  resinous  body  (Crotonole),  the  formula  of  which  is  C"  IT*  0*, 
or  a  multiple  of  it. 

This  caustic  matter,  Crotonole^  has  no  purgative  action,  the  latter 
property  belonging  to  another  body  which  was  not  detected. 

It  is  obtained  in  the  following  manner.  Croton  oil  is  agitated 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  soda  to  fbrm  a 
milky  fluid;  this  is  gently  heated  for  some  hours,  and  then,  by  the 
addition  of  water  or  of  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  the  milky  oil- 
particles  are  driven  to  the  surface,  where  they  unite  to  form  a  continuous 
oily  stratum.  This  fatty  oil  is  entirely  got  rid  of  by  repeated  filtration 
through  a  moist  filter.  From  the  filtrate,  water  and  muriatic  acid  separate 
another  oil,  which  is  dissolved  in  cold  alcohol,  and  mixed  with  firesh  hy- 
dratcd  oxide  of  lead;  by  this  means  a  flocculent  precipitate  is  formed, 
which  towards  the  end  often  coheres  to  form  a  slimy  mass.  When  the  acid 
reaction  has  entirely  disappeared,  a  little  soda  and  a  large  quantity  of  water 
are  added,  by  which  the  fluid  is  first  rendered  milky,  but  afterwards  divides 
into  a  clear  fluid  and  a  clear  oil  which  sinks  to  the  bottom.  To  attain  this, 
an  addition  of  large  quantities  of  chloride  of  calcium  to  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion was  frequently  indispensable.    The  oil  thus  separated  is  washed  with 
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water  for  some  time  upon  a  moist  filter,  and  then  dissolved  in  rether ;  the 
setherial  solution  is  agitated  with  water  in  a  cylindrical  glass,  the  clear 
setherial  solution  is  drawn  off  and  freed  from  aether  in  a  capsule  in  vacuo. 
The  Crotonole  remains  as  a  tenacious  mass,  resembling  thick  turpentine. 
It  is  colorless,  or  of  a  slight  wine-yellow  color.  The  odor  is  weak  and 
peculiar.     In  its  properties  it  most  closely  approaches  the  alcohols. 

It  appears  from  the  action  of  boiling  solutions  of  soda  or  potassa 
upon  this  body,  that  the  use  of  mixtures  of  Groton  Oil  with  solutions 
of  these  alkaline  bases  would  be  contra-indicated,  when  its  vesicating 
action  is  required. 

It  further  appears  that  the  oil  obtained  by  means  of  percolating 
the  crushed  seeds  with  alcohol  (sp.  gr.  0*848)  is  more  efficacious  as 
regards  its  inflammatory  action  upon  the  skin,  than  that  obtained  by 
simply  expressing  the  slightly -heated  seeds;  which  latter  process,  we 
believe,  is  employed  both  in  India  and  England,  at  the  present  time. 

P.  8. 

Inlca  Cerate. 

N.  Htnson  Jevnikos  {Journal  of  Maryland  College  of  Fharmaey) 
prepares  a  plaster,  or  hard  Cerate  of  Arnica,  in  the  following  way : 

Take  of  Arnica  Flowers 4  ounces. 

Olive  Oil 6        " 

Beeswax 10        ** 

Diluted  Alcohol  .a  sufBcient  quantity. 

Sulph.  Ether   ..,..*«  «» 

Having  reduced  the  flowers  to  a  tolerably  fine  powder,  moisten  with  diluted 
alcohol  and  pack  firmly  in  a  glass  funnel ;  exhaust,  and,  by  means  of  a 
water  bath,  evaporate  to  about  five  fluid  ounces,  and  mix  with  the  oil  and 
wax,  previously  heated  together ;  then  boil  over  a  slow  fire  till  all  moisture 
is  dissipated,  and  lastly  strain.  A  little  ether  is  required  to  dissolve  the 
resin  deposited  on  the  sides  of  porcelain  dish. 

He  states  that  it  has  been  found  to  afford  great  relief  in  tenderness 
of  the  feet,  produced  by  exposure  to  intense  cold. 


-•-♦-«- 


SELECnONS,  Ac  FROM  CVBBKNT  JOUBNALS. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OP  LIQUOR  POTASS^ 'AND  OTHER  FIXED  0AU8TIG 
ALKALIES  UPON  THE  THERAPEUTIC  PROPERTIES  OF  HENBANE. 
BELLADONNA,  AND  PTBAMONIUIL    Bt  Db.  A.  B.  Gareod. 

Thb  object  of  this  second  communication  was — 

1.  To  prove  that  the  active  principles  of  the  plants  under  consider- 
ation are  absolutely  destroyed  by  the  influence  of  "the  caustic  alkalies. 

2.  To  show  the  ratio  which  must  exist  between  the  different  prepara- 
tions of  the  plants  and  the  alkalies  for  the  neutralization  to  be  perteci 
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8.  To  ascertain  the  time  demanded  for  the  decomposition  to  be  com- 
plete. 

4.  To  illustrate  clinically  the  influence  of  the  alkali  in  preyentine  the 
occurrence  of  symptoms,  and  removing  such  when  large  medicinal  doses 
of  these  solanaceous  drugs  are  administered. 

Dr.  Garrod,  before  proceeding  to  discuss  these  various  heads,  brought 
under  notice  a  few  points  relating  to  the  nature  of  liquor  potasssB,  and  the 
properties  of  some  of  the  officinal  preparations  of  henbane,  &c.,  showing 
that  the  former,  although  strongly  caustic,  still  possessed  but  little  neu- 
tralizing power,  containing  so  small  an  amount  of  potash  —  not  more  than 
0*7  per  cent. ;  and  that  most  of  the  preparations  of  henbane,  belladonna, 
and  stramonium,  as  the  tinctures  and  extracts,  were  strongly  acid  in 
reaction,  and  hence,  before  the  alkali  could  act  upon  the  active  principles 
contained  in  them,  it  must  first  neutralize  this  acidity,  next  separate  the 
alkaloids  from  the  acids  with  which  they  naturally  are  combined  in  the 
plants ;  that,  therefore,  much  more  was  required  (measured  by  the  physio- 
logical or  therapeutic  strength  of  the  drugs)  to  neutralize  the  galenical 
preparations  than  their  alkaloids,  or  the  active  principles  themselves.  To 
prove  that  the  active  principles  were  absolutely  destroyed  by  the  alkali,  he 
(Dr.  Garrod)  performed  several  experiments  in  the  following  manner:  — A 
solution  of  atropine  was  made  by  dissolving  it  in  water  with  the  aid  of  a 
little  spirit,  dividing  the  solution  into  two  parts,  adding  to  one  some  carbo- 
nate of  potash,  to  the  other  a  sufficiency  of  liquor  potassa},  and  permitting 
both  to  remain  for  some  hours.  Chloroform  was  afterwards  well  shaken 
with  both  solutions,  and  allowed  to  subside,  the  supernatant  fluid  being 
poured  off,  and  the  chloroform  washed  with  a  little  distilled  water.  Each 
portion  was  evaporated  spontaneously  in  glass  dishes.  From  the  solution, 
to  which  carbonate  of  potash  had  been  added,  a  gummy  matter  was  ob- 
tained (soon,  however,  becoming  crystalline),  a  solution  of  which  dilated 
the  pupil  intensely;  and  when  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
chloride  of  gold  dropped  in,  gave  rise  to  the  beautiful  plumose  crystals  of 
the  double  chloride  of  gold  and  atropine.  From  the  second  solution,  that 
to  which  liquor  potassas  had  been  added,  a  strong-smelling  substance  was 
left^  on  the  evaporation  of  the  chloroform,  having  no  power  of  dilating  the 
pupil,  and  giving  rise  to  no  crystallization  with  the  gold  salt  These  ex- 
periments demonstrated  beyond  doubt  the  absolute  destructive  agency  of 
the  caustic  alkali  upon  the  active  principles.  It  was  also  shown  that  most 
other  alkaloids,  as  morphia,  quinine,  cinchonine,  &c,  were  not  so 
destroyed.  To  show  the  ratio  which  must  exist  between  the  different 
preparations  of  the  plants  and  the  fixed  alkali,  in  order  that  neutralization 
may  be  perfect,  Dr.  Garrod  gave  the  results  of  more  than  sixty  ex- 
periments and  observations  in  a  tabular  form,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
when  atropine  is  acted  upon  by  liquor  potassaQ,  the  destructive  influence 
of  the  latter  is  so  great,  that  less  than  twenty  minims  are  required  to 
neutralize  one  grain  of  the  former,  and  that  probably  pure  potash  will 
destroy  its  own  weight  of  atropine.  That  when  belladonna  preparations 
are  employed,  the  power  of  the  potash  becomes  weakened,  from  the 
causes  above  alluded  to  —  namely,  the  natural  acidity  of  the  drugs,  and 
the  necessity  of  flrst  displacing  the  alkaloid  from  the  acid  with  which  it  is 
combined ;  still,  however,  it  was  shown  by  the  table  that  flfteen  minims  of 
liquor  potassaa  will  destroy  a  fluid  drachm  of  the  tincture,  and  that 
twenty-tive  minims  arc  sufficient  to  produce  the  same  change  in  Ave  grains 
of  the  extract ;  at  once  demonstrating  that  quantities  very  greatly  beyond 
the  medicinal  doses  of  these  drugs — indeed,  even  poisonous  amounts — are 
rendjsred  quite  inert  by  very  moderate  addition  of  the  alkaline  solution. 
The  same  was  found  to  hold  good  in  the  case  of  daturine  and  the  prepara- 
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tions  of  stramoDium.  Ten  miniins  of  liquor  potassae  will  neutralize  a 
drachm  of  tincture  of  henbane,  and  thirty  minims  destroy  nine  grains  of 
extract  of  henbane,  although  when  ten  grains  are  employ£d,  dilatation 
will  often  ensue  from  a  small  portion  of  the  extract,  less  than  one  grain 
being  left  free ;  and  it  should  be  observed  that  a  very  minute  proportion  of 
these  preparations  is  amply  sufficient  to  induce  the  effect  Of  course  these 
extracts  and  tinctures  are  liable  to  variation  in  strength,  acidity,  &c.,  cir- 
cumstances which  must  necessarily  produce  an  alteration  in  the  requisite 
amounts  of  liquor  potassao  required  for  complete  neutralization.  With 
even  the  best  extract,  however,  procured  from  one  of  the  first  druggists  in 
town,  it  was  found  that  nine  grains  were  destroyed  by  the  above-named 
quantity  of  potash.  Nine  grains  of  good  extract  of  henbane  and  three 
fluid  drachms  of  good  tincture  of  the  same  may  be  considered  as  doses  of 
the  drugs  which  few  practitioners  would  prescribe ;  yet  these  are  destroyed 
by  thirty  minims  of  liquor  potassse,  proving  beyond  all  doubt,  that  in  the 
proportions  prescribed  in  actual  practice,  a  total  neutralization  of  effect 
ensues.  To  ascertain  the  required  time.  Dr.  Garrod  made  experimenta 
with  solutions  of  atropine,  and  commenced  the  observation  shortly  after 
the  addition  of  the  potash.  In  an  hour  and  a  half  the  effect  on  the  pupil 
was  much  diminished,  and  in  two  hours  and  a  half  ceased  altogether.  The 
influence  of  the  alkali  in  preventing  the  occurrence  of  symptoms,  and 
removing  the  same  when  large  medicinal  doses  of  these  solanaceous  drugs 
are  administered,  was  clinically  illustrated  by  the  narration  of  several 
cases,  in  which,  after  very  decided  eftccts  had  been  induced  by  henbane  or 
belladonna  preparations,  the  addition  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  liquor 
potassas  to  the  draught  (the  patient  continuing  the  other  drugs)  quickly 
caused  the  cessation  of  the  symptoms ;  and  again,  other  instances  where 
the  withdrawal  of  the  liquor  potasssB  f^om  a  combination  was  followed  by 
the  occurrence  of  powerful  symptoms.  From  these  observations  and  ex- 
periments, Dr.  Garrod  concluded  that  the  liquor  potassas  possessed  the 
peculiar  power  of  destroying  the  active  principles  of  henbane,  belladonna, 
and  stramonium,  even  when  in  very  dilute  solutions,  and  that  the  combi- 
nations frequently  prescribed  are  utterly  incompatible  both  in  a  chemical 
and  therapeutical  point  of  view. 

In  answer  to  Dr.  O'Connor, 

Dr.  Garrod  stated  that  he  had  not  tried  the  effect  of  heat  in  his  ex- 
periments, but  he  had  no  doubt  that  an  increase  of  temperature  would 
mcrease  the  rapidity  of  decomposition. 

Dr.  O'Connor  said  he  had  observed  for  a  long  time  past  the  facts 
stated  by  Dr.  Garrod ;  and  that  it  had  been  distinctly  stated  by  Geigar,  on 
the  authority  of  Liebig,  that  atropa,  stramonium,  and  hyoscyamia  were 
decomposed  by  fixed  alkalies,  and  that  on  the  application  of  heat  the  de- 
composition was  more  rapidly  effected.  From  having  read  the  statement 
of  Liebig  some  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago,  he  had  never  since  ordered 
fixed  alkalies  in  combination  with  either  of  those  preparations. 

Dr.  Garrod  said  he  had  enumerated  in  his  paper  the  works  in  which 
the  statement  had  been  made,  that  alkalies  had  the  power  of  destroying 
the  active  principles  of  henbane.  lie  claimed  no  originality  in  the  matter, 
but  simply  the  merit  of  having  brought  the  subject  prominently  forward, 
at  a  time  when,  notwithstanding  the  statements  of  several  authors,  medical 
men  were  constantly  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  medicines  which  had  the 
power  of  completely  neutralizing  each  other. 

[London  Pharmaceutical  Journal 
lODATB  OF  POTASH. 

Messrs.  Demarquat  and  Custin  consider  that  the  action  of  this  salt  is 
more  powerful  than  that  of  the  chlorate  of  the  same  base,  and  that  it  has 
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yielded  excellent  results  where  the  chlorate  of  potash  had  failed  The 
dose  varies  from  five  to  twenty-two  grains,  and  it  has  been  used  in  diph- 
theritis,  mercurial  and  gangrenous  stomatitis,  &c.  From  M.  Millon's 
directions,  the  salt  may  be  obtained  as  follows :  —  One  part  of  iodine  and 
one  of  chlorate  of  potash  are  brought  in  contact  with  six  parts  of  boiling 
water,  acidulated  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid.  When  chlorine  ceases 
to  be  given  off,  a  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  is  added  to 
the  liquor.  The  washed  iodate  of  barytes  is  then  decomposed  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  sulphate  of  barytes  is  separated  by  filtration,  and  the  fluid 
IS  slowly  evaporated.  The  crystals  of  iodic  acid  are  then  washed  with 
distilled  water,  redissolved  in  boiling  distilled  water,  and  the  solution 
saturated  with  bicarbonate  of  potash.  A  great  portion  of  the  salt  is  depo- 
sited in  little  crystals  on  cooling. 

{London  Pharmaeeutical  Jounud. 


SUPERPnOSPHATE  OF  IRON  AND  LIME. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  February  20th« 
Dr.  Routh  exhibited  a  new  preparation  of  superphosphate  of  iron  and 
lime.  It  was  prepared  by  dissolving  phosphate  of  iron  and  phos- 
phate of  lime  in  equal  proportions  in  hot  metaphosphoric  add,  and 
adding  sugar  to  the  solution  to  make  a  syrup.  Some  years  ago  he 
had  recommended  the  syrup  of  the  superphosphate  of  iron  (elsewhero 
known  as  the  biphosphate  of  ^iron)  as  a  remedy  for  weakly  children, 
and  those  weak  adults  with  mental  diseases.  Its  uses  as  such  has 
been  since  amply  proved.  He  now  recommended  this  as  an  excel- 
lent remedy  in  rickets  and  weak  children  with  deficient  osseous  deve- 
lopment. It  was  very  pleasant  to  take,  and  did  not  blacken  the 
stoola  Each  ounce  of  (he  syrup  contained  five  grains  of  iron  and 
five  of  phosphate  of  lime. 


8UBCARB0NATE  OP  BISMUTH.       ^ 

This  preparation  is  strongly  recommended  bv  Professor  Hannon, 
of  the  University  of  Brussels,  as  a  substitute  for  the  tri- nitrate  of 
Bismuth.  The  following  are  some  of  the  advantages  attributed  to 
it:  It  is  very  soluble  in  the  gastric  juice,  and  its  action  is  very 
prompt,  without  producing  that  sensation  of  weight  in  the  stomach 
which  often  follows  the  tri -nitrate;  hence  it  can  be  continued  much 
longer  than  the  latter  preparation;  its  alkaline  properties  g^ive  it  the 
great  advantage  of  neutralizing  the  excess  of  acidity  which  so  often 
exists  in  the  stomach  in  the  various  forms  of  indigestion.  It  rarely 
causes  constipation.  Dose  for  adults,  from  ten  to  forty  grains;  for 
infants,  from  one  to  five  grains. 


PROCESS  FOR  DEOOLORIZINO  FATTY  OILS. 

C.  Bruner,  has  discovered  a  general  process  for  fixed  oils,  described 
in  Bremer  Mittheilungen^  December,  1857,  as  follows: 

The  oil  is  made  into  an  emulsion  with  water,  to  which  the  proper 
consistence  is  given  by  gum  or  starch  -  paste,  and  this  emulsion  is  w^ 
with  thoroughly  ignited  charcoal,  coarsely  powdered  and  freed  from  fine 
dust  by  sifting.    To  1  part  of  oil  about  2  parts  of  charooal  powder  are 
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taken.  The  doughy  moss  is  allowed  to  dry  thorougly  at  a  temperature 
which  should  not  exceed  212^  F.,  and  the  oil  is  subsequently  extracted 
with  lether  in  the  cold  in  a  displacement  apparatus.  After  this  extract 
has  deposited  any  charcoal  •  powder  that  may  have  passed  through  during 
the  extraction,  it  is  put  into  a  retort,  and  the  aether  is  distilled  off  the 
waterbath.  In  this  way  olive -oil  and  walnut -oil  are  completely  deprived 
of  color. 

It  might  perhaps  be  supposed  that  the  charcoal  has  a  direct  decol- 
orizing action  in  this  case  upon  the  oil,  just  as  in  many  cases  it  clears 
many  aqueous  fluids.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  Oils  lefl  in  con- 
tact with  charcoal  for  weeks  together  did  not  undergo  the  least  decol- 
orization,  even  when  they  were  dissolved  in  aether  and  digested  with 
charcoal.  The  presence  of  the  water  contained  in  the  emulsion  appears 
first  to  give  rise  to  the  action.  It  is  probable  that  by  the  preparation 
of  the  emulsion,  the  coloring  matter,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  oil 
itself,  is  taken  up  by  the  water  and  afterwards  absorbed  by  the  char- 
coal. 

The  action  may  be  similar  to  that  set  up  in  the  operation  employed 
by  painters  to  bleach  oils,  which  consists  in  agitating  the  oil  sufficient- 
ly with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  and  exposing  the  mixture  to  the  sun. 
The  water,  which  soon  separates  again  from  the  oil,  appears  turbid,  and 
often  mixed  with  slimy  Bakes.  The  operation  is  repeated  for  weeks, 
the  water  being  frequently  renewed,  until  it  is  no  longer  rendered 
turbid,  and  the  oil  appears  limpid. 

In  the  above  process  the  essential  part  appears  to  be  the  complete 
desiccation  of  the  charcoal  mixed  with  the  emulsion.  If  the  oil  be  ex- 
tracted with  aether  before  this  is  the  case,  it  is  obtained  again  with  its 
original  colour. 

Lastly,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  by  this  process  the  oils  undergo 
a  very  remarkable  thickening.  Thus  walnut -oil  is  obtained  nearly  of 
the  consistence  of  butter. 


IMPROVED  ADHESIVE  PLASTER. 

M.  Golson,  as  the  result  of  twenty  years'  trial,  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing plaster  in  place  of  the  ordinary  diachylon,  as  it  never  gives  rise  to 
irritation  or  erythema : 

3.     Olive  oil         ....        600  parts. 
Minium      ....  250     " 

Yellow  Wax  ...        185     " 

These  are  to  be  heated  together  and  stirred  round  with  a  spatula  until 
the  mixture  assumes  a  black  color,  when  it  is  to  be  taken  off  the  fire,  and 
stirred  until  quite  thick.  It  is  then  to  be  formed  into  rolls  on  a  marbl« 
table. — Reoue  Med.^  June. 


OK  THE  REGENERATION  07  RESIKI7IED  S80EKTIAL  OILS. 

The  process  consists  in  purifving  old  essential  oils  by  submitting 
them  to  the  action  of  a  solution  of  borax  with  animal  black.  The  solution 
of  borax  is  mixed  with  the  animal  charcoal  to  form  a  thin  magma ;  the 
oil  is  then  added  and  agitated  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  the  maema  is  found  adhering  to  tiie  sides  of  the  bottle,  whilst  the 
essential  oil  flows  limpid.    The  change  consists  in  a  sort  of  union  of  tht 
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resinous  matter  of  the  oil  with  the  borax.    The  author  has  thus  obtained 
the  oil  of  lavender,  peppermint,  and  neroli  completely  restored  in  odor. 

M.  GURIEUZ. 
NITRATE  OF  SILVER. 

M.  Henry  Schoerer  recommends  the  following  process  for  makine 
nitrate  of  silver  from  coin:  The  alloy  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid;  the  bluish 
colored  liquid  is  heated  carefully  until  it  ceases  to  give  off  nitrous  fumes 
and  is  mixed  with  black  oxide  of  copper,  the  result  of  the  decomposition 
of  the  nitrate  of  copper.  This  is  then  filtered  out,  and  the  pure  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  evaporated  and  crystallized. — Eevue  Med,^  June. 


NEW  MODES  OF  ADMINISTERING  lOPINE. 

Efforts  have  lately  been  made  in  France  to  administer  iodine  in  a 
more  efficacious  manner  than  had  hitherto  been  done.  M.  Leriche,  of 
Lyons,  has  published  valuable  articles  in  L  Union  Medieale,  wherein  he 
endeavors  to  show  that  iodine,  combined  with  vegetable  substances,  ad- 
vantageously replaces  cod -liver  oil.  He  proposes  a  syrup  made  of  the 
juice  of  water -cress  and  iodine,  and  also  an  iodine  wine.  The  syrup 
has  the  advantage  of  not  fermenting,  and  contains  exactly  one  grain  of 
iodine  per  ounce.  The  wine  is  cbmposed  thus: — Bordeaux  wine,  eight 
ounces;  concentrated  infusion  of  red  roses,  about  thirteen  drachms;  tinc- 
ture of  iodine,  one  drachm  and  a  half.  Each  ounce  contains  one  grain  <^ 
iodine.  From  one  to  six  tablcspoonfuls  may  be  given  daily,  according  to 
the  indications  and  the  age  of  patients.  In  the  space  of  three  years  M. 
Leriche  treated  thirty -eight  scrofulous  patients  with  the  wine;  twenty- 
one  were  perfectly  cured  after  a  treatment  steadily  pursued  for  some  time; 
eight  did  not  improve  at  all ;  and  nine  improved  but  slightly,  either  because 
the  treatment  was  carried  on  imperfectly,  or  because  it  was  left  off  too  soon. 

M.  Boinet,  on  the  other  hand,  well  known  by  long -continued  investi- 
gations respecting  the  use  of  iodine,  read,  on  the  28th  of  September  last, 
before  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  a  paper,  in  which  he  proposes  to 
use  iodine  as  an  article  of  food.  The  author  administers  iodine  as  found  in 
nature  —  viz.,  combined  in  those  plants  which  contain  the  greatest  quantity 
of  the  alkaloid.  The  latter  being  thus  given  in  minute  doses,  in  a  contin- 
uous and  almost  imperceptible  manner,  yields  most  advantageous  results. 
M.  Boinet  uses  fuci,  marine  plants,  cruciferse,  salts  containing  iodine,  and 
some  mineral  waters  holding  iodine  in  solution.  His  excipicnts  are,  ordi- 
nary bread,  ginger -bread,  cakes,  biscuit,  chocolate,  wine,  beer,  syrups,  &c., 
some  being  especially  calculated  for  children.  Trials  were  begun  by  M.  Boi- 
net as  far  back  as  1849,  upon  subjects  suffering  very  severely  from  the  vari- 
ous well-known  scrofulous  symptoms,  and  most  of  them  were  cured  after 
continuing  the  iodized  food  for  several  months.  The  author  has  not  found 
that  iodine  administered  for  a  long  time  produced  loss  of  flesh  and  atrophy 
of  certain  organs.  Far  from  having  these  effects,  the  iodine,  in  his  hands, 
has  invigorated  patients,  and  favored  the  development  of  organs.  Messrs. 
Ghatin  and  Trousseau  are  to  report  upon  the  paper. 
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CODEINE  A  REMEDY.  FOR  BRONCHIAL  COUGH, 

Dr.  DuMONT,  in  the  BuUetino  delle  Seienze  Mediche^  in  a  note  concern- 
ing the  persistence  of  cough  after  bronchitis,  says : 
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Perhaps  every  practitioner  has  observed  persistence  of  cough  after  the 
cessation  of  all  signs  of  inflammation  of  the  air  passages,  and  in  the  absence 
of  granulation  of  the  pharynx  —  a  fruitful  source  of  coughs — simulating 
those  which  arise  from  more  profound  affections. 

Dr.  DuMONT  had  a  woman  under  his  charge  with  such  a  causeless 
cough,  and  had  prescribed  successively  mild  purgatives  and  light  revulsives 
to  the  skin  without  benefit. 

Tht  preparations  of  opium  were  finally  abandoned,  on  account  of  the 
high  excitement  they  caused,  even  in  minute  doses.  Other  calmants  were 
resorted  to,  but  to  no  purpose. 

Then,  recollecting  the  interesting  physiological  researches  of  Berthe, 
and  the  remarkable  and  useful  observations  of  Aran  and  Vigla,  he  deter- 
mined to  resort  to  Godsine^  the  alkaloid  so  carefully  (eomeiemiosamente) 
studied  by  Berthe. 

In  consequence  of  the  extreme  sensibility  of  the  lady,  he  prescribed 
only  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  the  syrup  of  Codeine  in  the  course  of  the 
evening  and  night  (from  8-lOths  to  »S-4ths  of  a  grain,  according  to  the  ne- 
cessity). The  first  night  she  was  able  to  sleep  an  hour  without  coughing, 
which  she  had  not  done  for  a  long  time.  At  the  expiration  of  seven  or 
eight  days  she  was  entirely  relieved  of  the  cough  from  which  she  had  suf- 
fered so  much. 

This  fact  may,  perhaps,  serve  as  an  excellent  guide,  and  though  not 
rigorously  explained  by  scientific  theory,  may  well  be  turned  to  some  pur- 
pose in  clinic  practice. 


OINTMENT  OF  MANGANESE-THERAPEUTIC  EFFECTS. 

In  the  Jmirnal  de  Chemie  Medicate,  M.  Hoppe  states  that  after  a  long 
trial  with  the  salts  of  Manganese  in  the  form  oi  ointment,  ho  gives  them 
the  preference,  as  a  general  remedy,  tp  the  ointment  of  Iodine  or  its 
ordinary  salts.  In  those  cases  where  fibrous  induration  exists,  in  old 
glandular  engorgements,  and  in  cases  of  thickening  and  tenseness  per- 
sistent after  the  cure  of  articular  affections,  it  has  answered  the  indications 
where  the  iodine  has  &iled.  Frictions  with  this  ointment  may  be  made  to 
produce  pustular  eruptions  on  the  parts,  if  desired.  To  obtain  this  effect 
we  use  the  following  recipe :  Sulphate  manganese,  120  grains;  lard,  1  ounce. 
For  a  resolving  agent,  60  grains  to  the  ounce  of  lard  is  sufficient  The  salt 
should  he  intimately  mixed. 


HYDRATE  OF  QUININE. 

The  Gazette  Hehdomadaire^  June  11th,  states  that,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  M.  Schutzenberger  read  a  paper  on  some  new 
derivatives  from  Quinine  and  Cinchonine,  as  follows : 

While  the  disengagement  of  nascent  hydrogen  is  going  on  through 
the  agency  of  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  in  which  Sulphate  of  Quinine  has 
been  dissolved,  when  near  the  end  of  the  elimination  of  the  gas,  if  an  ex- 
cess of  ammonia  be  added  to  precipitate  the  salts,  the  oxide  of  zinc  imme- 
diately falls,  after  which,  in  a  short  time,  there  is  also  deposited  the  new 
derivative  from  the  Quinine,  in  the  form  of  a  tenacious,  viscid  moss.  This 
is  separated  from  the  solution  and  re -dissolved  in  Alcohol,  and  filtered, 
which  removes  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  zinc  This  solution  evaporated, 
the  residuum  becomes  transparent  and  resinous,  having  a  slight  green  tinge, 
and  presents  its  boric  properties  in  a  marked  and  full  degree.  It  is  the 
true  Hydrate  of  Quinine,  and  has  the  following  formula :    C^  H**  Az',  4IP. 
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UCHIGAN  8TATE  MEDIOAI  SOCIBTT. 


The  Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Michigan  State  Medical  Society 
will  be  held  at  Lansiivg,  on  the  Third  Wednesday  of  January  nszt 
(19th). 

Committees,  please  take  notice,  and  prepare  themselves. 

E.  P.  CHRISTIAN,  Secretary. 


-•-♦-^ 


OOBBESPONDENOE. 


Messrs  Hioby  &  Stearns:  Oents^  —  Within  a  few  days  we  shall 
have  out  a  new  instrument  called  the  ^^  Laryngoscope^  It  is  for  ex- 
amining the  Trachea  and  Bronchial  Tubes,  as  far  down  as  the  bifocation. 

The  instrument  is  made  of  aluminum,  the  new  metal  which  does 
not  corrode;   it  is  invented   by  Garcia.       It  is  from  Vienna,  and  on* 
board  of  the  next  steamer.      On  receipt  we  shall  manufacture  a  num- 
ber,  and  send  you  one.      Would  it  not  be  well,   if  you  would  then 
give  a  description  of  it,   being  entirely  novel? 

Yours,  &c.,  Geo.  Trsmann  k  Co. 

Nbw  York,  Deo.  8d,  1858. 
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ART  XLII.— Yeratrnm  Yiride. 


By  M.  a.  Patterson,  M.D. 

The  views  presented  in  this  article  are  not  designed  for 
those  whose  practical  knowledge  of  the  medicinal  properties 
of  Veratrum  Viride  may  equal,  or  exceed,  my  own.  I  write 
for  another  class  of  our  medical  brethren,  whose  limited 
and  imperfect  trials  of  the  remedy  have  induced  them  to 
regard  it  as  an  excessive  irritant  to  the  stomach,  and,  from  its 
depressing  influence  on  the  nervous  system,  so  dangerous, 
at  times,  as  to  require  very  great  caution  during  its  ad- 
ministration. My  earliest  experience  with  this  medicine 
enables  me  to  understand  why  some  of  our  medical  writers 
and  practitioners  of  respectable  standing  in  the  Profession, 
still  regard  this  remedy  so  hazardous  in  its  action,  as  to 
deprive  themselves  of  its  use,  and,  by  their  precepts  and 
examples,  influence  others  to  avoid  a  medicinal  agent  for 
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which^  in  the  opinion  of  many  practical  physicians^  the 
Materia  Medica  furnishes  no  equally  efficient  and  reliable 
substitute. 

The  unexpectedly  severe  operation  of  the  Veratrum  in 
the  first  case  in  which  I  tried  it,  induced  me  to  lay  it  aside 
for  nearly  a  year.  The  patient  was  a  boy,  eat.  12  —  the 
disease  pleuro  -  pneumonia,  attended  with  acute  pain.  After 
bleeding  from  the  arm,  he  took  a  moderate  dose  of  mor- 
phine, and,  as  his  stomach  and  bowels  had  been  recently 
evacuated  by  meansj|of  a  domestic  prescription,  he  was 
ordered  three  drops  of  Norwood's  Saturated  Tincture  of 
Veratrum,  to  be  repeated  every  three  hours,  increasing  one 
drop  each  dose,  until  reduced  pulse,  moist,  cool  skin,  or 
nausea,  should  occur.  Called  to  another  case,  I  could  not 
repeat  my  visit  to  this  boy  until  about  an  hour  after  he 
had  taken  the  third  dose,  although  my  earlier  attendance 
was  urgently  requested ;  and,  when  I  again  saw  him  I 
have  seldom  been  more  startled  than  at  the  marvelous 
change  that  had  taken  place  in  his  symptoms  during  my 
absence.  He  was  deathly  pale  ;  the  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance was  singularly  sad  and  anxious ;  his  skin  was  covered 
with  clammy  sweat,  and  was  cold  to  the  touch;  his  pulse 
was  but  37  to  the  minute.  As  my  fingers  pressed  the 
artery,  it  seemed  to  beat  slower — and  slower — as  if  it 
would  momentarily  cease.  To  my  anxious  inquiry  of 
"  Tommy,  how  do  you  feel  ? "  he  languidly  answered, 
"  Very  weak.''  "  Any  pain  ?"— "  No.''  "  Can  you  breathe 
easily?"  —  "Middling,  but  the  breath  do  n't  come  up  g6od. 
This  he  said  with  a  pause,  and  a  sigh  between  almost 
every  word.  In  his  simple,  plaintive  way,  he  truly  described 
his  feelings;  for  the  organs  of  respiration  and  of  circu- 
lation, and,  indeed,  the  whole  nervous  system,  had  been 
suddenly  depressed  far  below  the  standard  of  ease  or  of 
safety. 

A  chamber  vessel  by  his  bed  -  side  was  nearly  filled  with 
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8uch  a  strange  compound  that  I  could  scarcely  credit  the 
statement  of  his  nurse  that  he  had  thrown  up  the  whole 
of  this  singular  looking  stuff.  The  stomach,  liver,  and 
lungs  had  disgorged  mucus,  bile,  and  blood,  forming  a 
mixture  of  indescribable  color,  of  the  ropy  consistence  of 
soft  soap.  In  the  course  of  a  long  practice  I  had  frequent- 
ly examined  the  dischai^es  produced  by  ordinary  emetics, 
but  seldom  had  met  with  anything  comparable  with  this — 
although  we  occasionally  witness  somewhat  similar  evacua- 
tions produced  by  lobelia,  with  less  vicidity,  however,  of 
the  ejected  secretions. 

The  blood  in  the  vessel  was  merely  suflScient  to  varie- 
gate the  mass,  and  was  clearly  of  pneumonic  origin. 

This  evidence  that  a  powerful  impression  had  been  made 
upon  these  important  organs — the  nervous  prostration — 
the  pulse  at  37; — in  fact,  the  collapsed  state  of  the  patient, 
produced  by  only  twelve  drops  of  the  medicine,  adminis- 
tered, as  I  then  supposed,  at  proper  intervals  and  with  due 
caution,  induced  me  to  believe  that  the  Veratrum  was  too 
unsafe  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  common  nurses.  Althougli 
by  the  aid  of  stimulants,  and  other  means  applicable  to  his 
condition,  this  boy  recovered  from  the  prostration  in  a  few 
hours,  and  from  the  disease  in  a  few  days,  my  mind  was 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  a  fourth  dose  of  six  drops 
would  have  killed  him,  without  immediate  resort  to  proper 
antidotes. 

We  can  depend  so  little  on  the  knowledge  and  caution 
of  nurses  to  whom  the  sick  in  our  country  villages  and 
to^vns  arc  usually  confided,  that,  with  the  startling  evidence 
of  the  power  of  the  medicine  before  me,  I  was  actually 
afraid  to  leave  it  for  another  patient,  during  a  period  of 
several  months.  But,  from  its  effects  in  this  case,  I  was 
confident  that  its  activity  as  a  medicinal  agent  had  not 
been  misrepresented — of  its  safety,  of  course,  I  was  not  so 
well  assured.     It  was  evident  that,  as  a  therapeutic  agent, 
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it  must  be  of  great  practical  value,  provided  it  would  not 
accumulate  in  the  system  like  digitalis;  which  I  feared  had 
been  the  fact  in  Tommy's  case. 

Having  been  long  satisfied  that  a  remedy  upon  which 
we  could  safely  rely  to  control  the  heart's  action  was  still 
a  desideratum  in   medicine,  and  encouraged  by  the  testi- 
mony of  several  respectable  writers,  whose   early  trials   of 
the   Veratrum   had   been   less   startling   than  mine,   after 
quite   an   interval,    as    already    stated,    I    ventured   again 
to  prescribe  it;    cautiously  it  is  true,  and  carefully  watch- 
ing  its   effects   in   a  variety   of  cases,   and   during   many 
anxious   hours.      Bepeated   trials   at   length   convinced  me 
that  all  its  essential  therapeutical  effects  can  be  obtained 
without   the   least    hazard   to    the    patient,    and    that   its 
alarming  action  in  my  "first  case"  was  owing  mainly  to 
the  fact,  that  some   peculiarity  of  the   boy's    constitution 
rendered   him   remarkably  susceptible  to   its   influence.      I 
had  an  opportunity  of  verifying  this  statement  three  years 
after  my  first  trial,  by  prescribing  the  remedy  for  the  same 
boy,  in  a  less  severe  but  somewhat  similar  attack.     Further 
experience   also    assured   me    that  Norwood's    Tincture,  aa 
originally  prepared,  could  not  be  safely  given  in  the  doses 
recommended  by  him — at  least,  not  in  this  locality.     And 
here,  it  may  be  well  to  remark,  that  saturated  tinctures  o 
powerful  agents  require  great  caution  in  their  preparation^ 
and    an    equal    degree    of   caution    in    their    use.      Their 
strength,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  care,  will  vary  in  pro- 
portion  to   the   variable  activity  of  the   articles   of  which 
they  are  composed.      Climate,  soil,  and  change  of  seasons 
aside  from  the   times   of  gathering,  modes  of  curing  and 
preservation,  influence   the  character  of  plants,  by  increas- 
ing or  decreasing   their  organic   or   inorganic  constituents, 
and    essentially   modifying   their    active    properties.      This 
holds  true  throughout   the  entire  vegetable  kingdom ;   and 
although  generally  known,  we  are  too  apt  to  overlook  its 
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important  application  to  medical  practice,  when  selecting 
our  remedies. 

Again :  the  remarkable  susceptibility  of  some  consti- 
tutions to  the  influence  of  medicinal  agents,  and  the  op- 
posite tendency  of  others,  will  always  induce  a  true 
physician  cautiously  to  ascertain  for  himself  the  proper 
dose  of  each  sample  of  a  "solid"  or  "fluid"  extract,  "satur- 
ated tincture,"  or  any  other  medical  agent,  no  matter  how 
carefully  collected,  or  with  what  show  of  authority  pre- 
pared. It  will  not  answer  to  take  for  granted  that  differ- 
ent samples  of  a  simple  or  compound  medicine,  although 
collected  or  prepared  by  the  same  pharmaceutist,  or  even 
by  ourselves,  will  possess  the  exact  strength,  or  produce 
precisely  the  same  effects  on  different  persons,  or  even  on 
the  same  person,  under  different  circumstances.  After  ob- 
taining our  remedies  as  pure  as  nature  and  art  can  make 
them ;  after  learning  from  others,  and  from  our  past  ex- 
perience, what  may  be  regarded,  in  general  terms,  as  a 
safe  dose — the  necessity  will  still  devolve  upon  us  of  gra- 
duating our  doses  on  a  cautiously  experimental  scale, 
until  we  have  learned  the  actual  strength  of  each  sample 
of  our  remedy,  and  its  effects  in  each  case  in  which  it  is 
prescribed.  In  this  way  alone  can  we  ascertain  what  may 
be  truly  r^arded  as  a  safe  and  eflicient  dose  of  any 
medicine. 

From  a  disregard  of  this  cautious  mode  of  prescribing, 
much  unnecessary  misery  has  been  inflicted  upon  the  sick ; 
and  physicians  are  frequently  called  in  haste  to  correct  their 
own  errors,  and  to  perform  the  no  less  humiliating  task  of 
allaying,  or  of  trying  to  allay,  public  prejudice  against  some 
of  our  most  active  remedies — remedies  which,  through  the 
ignorance  or  carelessness  of  others,  we  find  it  difficult,  at 
times,  to  prevail  on  our  patients  to  take,  without  resorting 
to  unmanly  deception,  but  which  are  perfectly  safe  when 
skillfully  administered. 
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If,  then,  the  doses  of  Yeratrnm  Yiride  are  graduated 
in  this  cautious  manner,  until  its  effects  upon  each  patient 
are  clearly  ascertained,  it  may  be  prescribed  as  safely  as 
any  other  active  remedy.  And  when  prejudice  against  it 
is  removed  by  familiarity  with  its  proper  modes  of  adminis- 
tration, and  the  conditions  of  the  system  in  which  it  is 
indicated  are  also  well  understood,  it  will  no  longer  be 
classed  with  ^^  digitalis  and  other  kindred  articles/'  but  will 
stand  alone — sui  generis — without  a  rival  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  Materia  Medica,  for  controlling  certain  morbid 
conditions  of  the  animal  economy.  So  much,  by  way  of 
encouragement  to  those  who,  like  myself  originally,  may 
have  too  hastily  condemned  a  remedy  which  I  now  regard 
as  indispensable  in  my  practice. 

I  trust  the  above  remarks  will  not  be  construed  as  an 
endorsement  of  the  notion  of  some  of  the  zealous  admirers 
of  this  remedy,  that  "  Veratrum  is  a  positive  specific "  for 
certain  diseases.  A  specific  remedy  must  have  a  specific 
condition  of  the  system  as  a  field  for  its  successful  action — 
a  condition  that  will  admit  of  the  full  development  of  what- 
ever specific  powers  the  remedy  may  be  supposed  to  possess ; 
and  this  condition  is  so  difficult  of  ascertainment,  even  to 
the  most  experienced,  that  we  can  only  know  the  predae 
effects  of  any  remedy  after  it  has  been  administered. 

It  is  true  that  the  uniformity  with  which  certain  medi- 
cines produce  certain  effects,  leads  us  to  prescribe  them  with 
a  great  degree  of  confidence — a  confidence  generally  sus- 
tained by  their  remedial  action,  but  not  always  ;  and  the 
exceptions  prove  one  of  two  things,  —  either  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  specific  remedy,  or  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  medical  science,  we  have  not  sufficient  knowledge 
to  determine  when  there  is  such  an  absolute  identity  in  a 
series  of  symptoms  constituting  disease,  as  to  be  certain 
that  we  have  before  us  a  repetition,  in  its  entirety^  of  the 
previous  disease,  which  we  may  have  supposed  was  cured 
by  a  specific. 
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Before  giving  the  results  of  my  experience  with'  the  Ver- 
atrum  in  various  forms  of  disease,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
those  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  the 
original  authority,  to  know  how  far  we  are  indebted  to 
recent  investigators  for  our  knowledge  of  its  medicinal 
properties. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Norwood  has  been  so  intimately 
associated,  of  late,  with  that  of  Yeratrum  Yiride,  as  to 
induce  many  physicians  still  to  regard  him  as  the  discoverer 
of  the  active  therapeutical  properties  of  this  plant,  although 
I  am  not  aware  that  he  has  ever  directly  claimed  that 
honor.  Dr.  Norwood  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  collect- 
ing quantities  of  the  genuine  plant,  of  preparing  a  highly 
concentrated  tincture,  of  sending  samples  of  this  tincture 
all  over  the  country,  and  of  eulogizing  it  in  such  high  terms 
OS  to  attract  the  attention  of  physicians  generally  to  the 
remedy,  and  compelling  them,  as  it  were,  to  give  it  a  trial. 
This  he  has  done  ;  and  for  this  he  is  entitled  to  the  thanks 
of  the  Profession. 

Since  he  has  awakened  the  medical  public  to  its  im- 
portance, it  is  amusing  to  notice,  here  and  there,  a  writer 
broadly  stating  that  ^^  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  prescrib- 
ing it  for  many  years."  We  give  those  persons  no  credit 
for  their  statements.  Not  one  physician  in  a  thousand 
would  ever  have  been  any  wiser  for  their  knowledge  while 
there  was  not  sufficient  energy  among  them  all  to  claim 
for  it  a  proper  notice  in  any  standard  medical  work.  How 
far  any  new  therapeutical  views  of  this  medicine  may  have 
originated  with  Dr.  Norwood,  or  any  other  recent  writer, 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  extracts  from  ^^OsgoocPs 
Observations  on  the  Medicinal  Properties  of  Veratrum  Vir- 
ide"  published  in  No.  32  of  the  American  Journal  of  ike 
Medical  ScienceSy  for  August,  1835 : 

"Professor  Tullt,  of  the  Medical  Department  of  Tale  College,  whose 
extensive  use  of  this  article  well  qualifies  him  to  judge  of  its  medidnal 
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properties,  and  justly  to  appreciate  its  value  as  a  remedial  agent,  is  of 
opinion  that  as  an  article  of  medicine  it  ought  entirely  to  supersede, 
not  only  the  other  species,  but  also  the  ColcMcum  autumnale.  On 
many  accounts  it  is  certainly  far  less  objectionable.  In  its  general 
deobstruent  eflfects  it  appears  to  be  similar  to  its  cogener,  the  Vera- 
trum  album  as  well  as  to  the  Colchicum.  But  as  possessing  fewer 
of  their  objectionable  features,  and  being  equally  efficient  as  a  medicine, 
it  should  have  the  precedence  in  practice;  it  is  not  liable  to  the  same 
micertainty  in  its  operation;  it  does  not  produce  uncontrollable  purging 
in  one  case  in  doses  which  have  little  or  no  effect  in  another;  it 
does  not  leave  the  alvine  canal  in  an  irritable  condition.  On  the 
contrary,  it  operates  with  as  much  certainty  as  any  article  in  the 
Materia  Mcdica ;  is  never  cathartic,  and  always  leaves  the  bowels  in 
a  good  condition.  It  requires  but  a  moderate  degree  of  attention  to 
render  the  operation  of  Veratrum  Viride  perfectly  safe."  .  .  .  "Pro- 
fessor TuLLT  thus  enumerates  the  active  effects  of  this  plant:  Ist, 
Deobstruent,  or  alterative;  2d,  Acrid  narcotic;  3d,  Emetic;  4th,  Epis- 
partic;  5th,  Errhinc.  In  doses  as  large  as  the  stomach  will  bear  with- 
out nausea,  its  deobstruent  operation  is  manifested  by  a  gradual  and 
general  change  in  the  secernent  and  absorbent  system,  correcting  viti- 
ated secretions,  and  promoting  those  which  are  deficient.  As  secondary 
or  subordinate  parts  of  its  deobstruent  operation,  it  is  resolvent^  pro- 
ducing resolution  of  inflammations  by  internal  use ;  antipsoraiCy  having 
the  power  of  removing  certain  cutaneous  affections ;  ckologogue,  producing 
an  increase  in  the  biliary  secretion;  expectorant,  promoting  the  excre- 
tioD  of  fluids  from  the  bronchial  membrane;  diuretic,  causing  a  mod- 
erate increase  in  the  secretion  of  urine;  discutient,  possessing  the  power 
of  dispersing  tumors,  from  local  application;  and  finally,  aialogogtte, 
producing  a  decided  increase  in  the  secretion  of  the  salivary  glands, 
both  from  topical  and  internal  use.  This  latter  operation  is  much 
more  prominent  in  some  constitutions  than  others.'*  .  .  .  "It  does 
not  appear  to  be  directly  diaphoretic,  though  diaphoresis  may  be  pro- 
duced by  virtue  of  its  emetic  operation ;  the  secretion  of  the  skin 
being  more  of  a  clammy  adhesive  nature  than  is  usually  caused  by 
the  simple  emetics.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  emmenagoguey  .  .  . 
''Of  the  different  operative  effects  of  this  medicine,  its  deobstruent 
or  alterative  is  the  most  important  To  obtain  this  operation  fully, 
the  nearer  the  strength  of  the  circulating  system  approaches  a  healthy 
standard  the  better."  .  .  .  "Its  narcotic  effects  are  very  prominent^ 
and  when  the  system  is  brought  fully  under  its  influence  are  mani- 
fested by  faintness,  somnolency,  dimness  of  sight,  dilatation  of  the 
pupils,  vertigo,  head -ache,  impaired  muscular  action,  hiccough,  cold 
dammy  sweat,  small,  unfrequent  and  compressible  pulse.  Its  influ- 
ence upon  the  circulating  system  is  very  decided.  By  the  exhibition 
of  fUll  doses  I  have  frequently  known  the  pulse,  when  ranging  from 
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75  to  80  in  the  minute,  reduced  to  85  or  40  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours.  Its  effects  upon  the  strength  of  the  pulse  is  as  great  as  upon 
its  frequency.  For  counteracting  its  ultimate  narcotic  effects,  when 
carried  to  an  undue  extent,  /  have  invariably  succeeded  with  small 
doses  of  laudanum  and  brandy ^  often  repented;  camphor  and  ammonia 
are  valuable  adjuvants,   but  far  inferior  to  opium  and  brandy.*^ 

The  tincture  recommended  by  Dr  Osgood  is  prepared 
by  adding  the  recent  bruised  roots,  3  vj.  to  diluted  alcohol 
Oj.  After  giving  formulaB  for  preparing  a  wine,  an  extract, 
and  an  ointment,  he  proceeds  to  name  the  diseases  in  which 
it  was  employed,  with  benefit,  by  himself  or  friends.  Among 
these,  the  most  important  are  gout,  acute  and  chronic 
rheumatism,  pneumonia,  and  the  cough  which  is  sometimes 
a  protracted  sequel  of  the  disease ;  common  and  epidemic 
catarrh,  simple  idiopathic  cough,  asthma,  non- malignant 
dysentery,  certain  forms  of  dyspepsia  attended  with  a  defi- 
cient  or  vitiated  secretion  of  bile,  and,  as  a  discutient,  in 
syphilitic  enlargement  of  the  unguinal  glands,  &c. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  article  Dr.  Osgood  remarks^ 
that,  "  from  the  very  limited  extent  to  which  the  Veratrum 
Viride  has  been  used  as  a  medicine,  but  few  facts  relative 
to  its  medicinal  properties  have  come  before  the  Profession," 
He  therefore  spread  before  the  public,  in  a  clear  and  lucid 
manner,  much  valuable  information  respecting  this  plant. 
But  his  interesting  article — interesting  now  that  we  have 
learned  to  appreciate  its  importance — shared  the  fate  of 
many  other  meritorious  productions.  It  failed  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  medical  public  to  a  remedy  of  far 
greater  value  than  most  of  the  drugs  which  are  still  lauded 
with  stereotyped  fixedness  as  efficient  medicines,  in  our 
standard  books  on  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica. 

The  remarks  above  quoted  from  Dr.  Osgood's  artioloi 
contain  all  that  was  known  of  the  medical  virtues  of  the 
Veratrum  Viride  until  Dr.  Nobwood  again  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Profession  to  this  remedy. 

It  is  singular  that  a  medicine  recommended  as  safe^  and 
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described  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  as  an  agent 
that  would  reduce  the  pulse  to  40  or  35  in  a  minute^  should 
have  been  so  long  entirely  overlooked  in  this  age  of  unques- 
tionable medical  research  and  progress.  It  reminds  us  of 
the  remark  of  a  philosophical  writer  '^  That  knowledge  is  a 
circle  in  motion'';  and  certainly  the  same  things  are  every 
now  and  then  turning  up  and  down  in  the  revolution  of 
time. 

(  To  he  Continued, ) 
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ABT  L— Meteoroloxleal  Segiiter  tw  Month  of  Kovember,  189S. 
Br  L.  a  HoBTON,  HouBo  PhyBician  to  U.  a  Mwine  HospiUl. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  PROSTITUTION:  Its  Extent,  Causes,  and  Effects 
throughout  the  World.  [Being  an  OfBcial  Report  to  the  Board  of 
Alms -House  Governors  of  the  City  of  New  York.]  By  William 
W.  Sanger  M.  D.,  Resident  Physician,  BlackwelFs  Island,  New 
York  City ;  Memher  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advanoe- 
ment  of  Science ;  Late  one  of  the  Physicians  to  the  Marine  Hospital 
Quarantine,  New  York,  etc.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1856. 

Last  month  we  announced  to  onr  readers  that  we  should, 
in  the  present  issue,  notice  somewhat  fully  the  work  whose 
title-page  we  have  above  transcribed.  In  making  extracts 
from  that  portion  of  the  book  pertaining  to  the  history  of 
Prostitution  in  other  countries,  we  shall  select  such  portions 
as  relate  to  prohibitory  legislation.  We  have  no  wish  to 
spread  upon  our  pages  any  portion  of  the  history  of  crime, 
save  such  as  will  furnish  useful  lessons  for  the  future.  The 
subject  is  one  painful  to  contemplate,  yet  we  should  not 
shrink  from  the  labor  involved  or  the  disgust  experienced 
in  fully  understanding  the  whole  subject  Such  an  under- 
standing alone  will  enable  us  to  form  correct  opinions 
respecting  the  proper  legislative  course  to  be  pursued  in 
order  to  control  and  diminish  the  evil,  and  dry  up,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  numerous  and  prolific  streams  of  disease 
which  flow  from  it. 

The  history  of  the  world  sets  forth,  in  a  strong  light, 
the  fact  that  Prostitution,  in  some  form,  has  ever  occupied 
a  prominent  place  among  prevailing  crimes.    Ever^  without 
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cessation,  undoubtedly  from  the  Fall,  the  stream  has  flowed 
on,  accumulating  force  and  violence  with  the  concentration 
of  society,  and  diminishing  in  power  and  prevalence  as  man* 
kind  has  been  more  widely  separated.  It  has  its  record 
upon  the  earliest  pages  of  history ;  and  we  find  Moses^  in 
his  earlier  historical  writings,  alluding  to  and  recording  in- 
stances of  the  crime.  In  his  own  official  acts  he  promul- 
gates law  against  this  specific  and  evidently  prevailing  sin. 
Jew  and  Gentile,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  Asia  Minor,  of  Greece  and  Rome,  all  furnish  adepts 
in  crime  and  debauchery.  The  laws  of  man,  the  thunders 
of  Sinai,  and  the  admonitions  and  pure  example  of  the 
Son  of  God  have  all  alike  failed  to  prevent  a  general  and 
wide  prevalence  of  the  crime  in  question.  Modern  history 
shows  legislation  to  be  powerless  for  prohibition.  Numerous 
examples  prove  the  truth  of  this  position.  Charlemagne 
was  discriminating  in  his  legislation,  and  although  his  wis- 
dom in  this  respect  may  be  doubted,  his  severity  of  punish- 
ment was  at  least  sufficiently  tinctured  with  the  "terrors 
of  the  law." 

Perhaps  the  first  authentic  legislative  notice  of  prostitution  in  France 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Capitularies  of  Charlekaone.  That  monarch,  who 
seems  to  have  seen  no  mischief  in  the  system  of  gyneceOy  was  severe 
upon  common  prostitution.  He  directed  vulgar  prostitutes  to  be 
scourged,  and  a  like  penalty  to  be  inflicted  on  all  those  who  harbored 
them,  kept  houses  of  debauch,  or  lent  their  assistance  to  prostitutes  or 
debauchees.  In  other  words,  CnARLEMAc.NE  treated  the  same  act  as  a 
crime  among  the  poor,  and  as  an  excusable  habit  among  the  rich. 

Louis  VIII.,  Louis  IX.,  and  his  son  Philip  all  made 
effi)rts  to  prohibit  Prostitution.  With  what  success  the 
following  paragraphs  will  show  : 

Louis  VIII.  made  an  effort  to  regulate  prostitution.     It  proved  fruit- 
less, and  it  was  left  to  the  next  king  of  the  same  name,  Louis  IX.,  to 
make  the  first  serious  endeavor  to  check  the  progress  of  the  evil  in 
France.     His  edict,  which  dates  from  1254,  directed  that  all  prostitutes, 
and   persons  making  a  living  indirectly  out  of  prostitution,  such  as 
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brothel-keepers  and  procurers,  should  be  forthwith  exiled  from  the 
kiDgdom.  It  was  partially  put  in  force.  A  large  number  of  unfortu- 
nate females  were  seized,  and  imprisoned  or  sent  across  the  frontier. 
Severe  punishments  were  inflicted  on  those  who  returned  to  the  city  of 
Paris  after  their  expulsion.  A  panic  seized  the  customers  of  brothelsv 
and  for  a  few  months  public  decency  was  restored.  But  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  the  arbitrary  decree  of  the  king  soon  began  to  be  felt 
Though  the  officers  of  justice  had  forcibly  confined  in  establishments 
resembling  Magdalen  hospitals  a  large  number  of  the  most  notorious 
prostitutes,  and  exiled  many  more,  others  arose  to  take  their  places. 
A  clandestine  traffic  succeeded  to  the  former  open  debauchery^  and  in 
the  dark  the  evils  of  the  disease  were  necessarily  aggravated.  More 
than  that,  as  has  usually  been  the  case  when  prostitution  has  been  vio- 
lently and  suddenly  suppressed,  the  number  of  virtuous  women  became 
less,  and  corruption  invaded  the  family  circle.  Tradesmen  complained 
that  since  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  they  found  it  impossible  to 
guard  the  virtue  of  their  wives  and  daughters  against  the  enterprises 
of  the  military  and  the  students. 

At  last,  complaints  of  the  evil  effects  of  the  (ordinance  became  so 
general  and  so  pressing  that,  aflcr  a  lapse  of  two  years,  it  was  repealed. 
A  new  royal  decree  re-established  prostitution  under  rules  which,  though 
not  particularly  enlightened  or  humane,  still  placed  it  on  a  sounder 
footing  than  it  had  occupied  before  the  royal  attention  had  been  directed 
to  the  subject.  Prostitutes  were  forbidden  to  live  in  certain  parts  of 
the  city  of  Paris,  were  not  allowed  to  wear  jewelry  or  fine  stuffs,  and 
were  placed  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  police  magistrate,  whose 
official  or  popular  title  was  Le  roi  des  ribands  (the  king  of  ribaldry). 
The  duties  of  this  officer  appear  to  have  been  analogous  to  those  of 
the  Roman  nsdilcs,  who  had  charge  of  prostitution.  He  was  empowered 
to  arrest  and  confine  females  who  infringed  the  law,  either  in  their 
dress,  their  domicile,  or  their  behavior.  It  was  afterwards  argued 
against  the  maintenance  of  the  office  of  Eoi  des  ribauds  that  it  was 
usually  filled  by  reckless,  depraved  men,  who  discharged  its  duties 
more  in  view  of  their  private  interests  and  the  gratification  of  their 
sensuality  than  from  regard  to  the  public  morals.  Instances  of  gross 
tyranny  were  proved  against  them,  and,  in  the  absence  of  evidence 
to  show  that  their  appointment  had  been  beneficial  to  the  public,  but 
little  regret  was  felt  when  the  office  was  abolished  by  Francis  I. 

To  return  to  Louis  IX.  In  his  old  age  he  repented  of  what  he 
had  done,  and  returned  to  the  spirit  of  his  early  ordinance.  In  his 
instructions  to  his  son  and  successor,  he  abjured  him  to  remove  from 
his  country  the  shameful  stain  of  prostitution,  and  indicated  plainly 
enough  that  the  best  mode  of  attaining  that  end  would  be  by  re-en- 
acting the  ordinance  of  1254.  Pjiilip  dutifully  fulfilled  his  father's 
request     Prostitution  was  again  declared  a  legal  misdemeanor,  and  a  for- 
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niidable  array  of  penaltiefl  was  again  brought  to  bear  against  oSbnding 
females  and  their  accomplices.  But^  like  many  a  legislative  act  in 
more  modern  times,  Philip's  ordinance  was  too  obviously  at  variance 
with  public  policy  and  popular  sentiment  to  be  carried  into  effect 
It  was  quietly  allowed  to  remain  a  dead  letter,  and,  with  probably 
few  exceptions,  the  prostitutes  of  Paris  pursued  their  calling  unmo- 
lested. 

At  a  later  period  still  another  effort  at  prohibition  was 
was  attempted  in  Paris,  and  with  the  same  results : 

To  return  to  the  laws  regulating  prostitution,  it  appears  that  a 
serious  effort  was  made  to  put  it  down  under  the  sovereignty  of 
Catharine  de  Medicis.  An  ordinance  of  Charles  IX.,  dated  15G0,  pro- 
hibited the  opening  or  keeping  of  any  brothel  or  house  of  reception 
for  prostitutes  in  Paris.  For  a  short  period  it  seems  that  the  prac- 
tice was  actually  suppressed,  and  the  consequence  is  said  to  have 
been  a  large  increase  of  secret  debauchery.  A  few  years  after  the 
passage  of  the  ordinance,  a  Hugenot  clergyman  named  Catet  pro- 
posed to  re-establish  public  brothels  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
morals,  but  the  authorities  of  his  Church  assailed  him  so  vehemently 
that  his  scheme  fell  to  the  ground  without  having  had  the  benefit 
of  a  public  discussion,  and  he  was  himself  driven  to  join  the  Ro. 
manists.  In  1588,  an  ordinance  of  Henry  III.  re-afiQrmcd  the  ordinance 
of  1560,  and  alleged  that  the  magistrates  of  the  city  had  connived  at 
the  establishment  of  brothels.  Ordinances  of  the  provost  followed  in 
the  same  strain,  and  all  prostitutes  were  required  to  leave  Paris  within 
twenty-four  hours.  An  ordinance  dated  1635  was  still  more  rigorous. 
It  condemned  all  men  concerned  in  the  "traffic  of  prostitution"  to 
the  galleys  for  life,  and  all  women  and  girls  to  bo  '*  whipped,  shaved,  ' 
and  banished  for  life,  without  any  formal  trial."  As  might  be  imag- 
ined, this  ordinance  was  alternately  disregarded  and  made  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  private  malice.  Men  who  wished  to  revenge  them, 
selves  on  their  mistresses  accused  them  of  being  prostitutes;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  actval  s^ijqtly  wfts  ever  serimtsly  diminished. 

This  ordinance  remained  in  force  (nominally)  until  1778 
but  was  in  fact  a  dead  letter. 

Monsieur  Parent -Duchatelet,  who  entered  into  an  in- 
vestigation of  all  the  legal  proceedings  against  prostitutes  in 
Paris  from  1724  to  1778,  informs  us  that,  notwithstanding 
the  law,  brothels  were  licensed ;  prostitutes  were  seldom 
molested  ;   brothels   were  disorderly ;   punishment  was  dis- 
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cretionary  with  the  magistrateB ;  punishments  were  light ; 
and  that  whole  streets  were  occupied  by  prostitutes.  Then 
followed  the  ordinance  of  1778. 

*•  Probably  with  a  view  to  enlarge  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates, 
a  new  ordinance  was  passed  in  1778,  renewing,  in  peremptory  language, 
the  prohibitive  provisions  of  the  enactment  of  15C0.  This  ordinance, 
which  bears  the  name,  and  probably  emanated  from  the  office  of 
Lenoir,  the  police  magistrate,  declares  that  no  public  woman  shall 
hereafter  try  to  catch  (racerocher)  men  on  the  wharves  or  boulevarda, 
or  in  the  streets  or  squares  of  Paris,  under  penalty  of  being  shaved, 
whipped,  and  imprisoned;  that  no  householder  shall  let  his  house,  or 
any  part  thereof,  to  prostitutes,  under  penalty  of  five  hundred  francs 
fine,  and  that  boarding-house  keepers  shall  allow  no  man  and  woman 
sleep  together  without  seeing  their  marriage  contract 

The  most  curious  feature  in  connection  with  this  ordinance  was 
the  fact  that  it  was  not  intended  or  held  to  interfere  with  established 
brothels,  which  the  government  continued  to  license  as  before.  It  was 
intended  to  affect  private  prostitutes  only.  We  may  judge  of  its  success 
from  the  general  statement  that,  soon  after  its  passage,  the  streets  and 
squares  were  thronged  with  prostitutes.  No  woman  or  modest  person 
could  walk  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  at  night  Lewd  women  showed 
themselves  at  their  windows  in  a  state  of  nudity,  and  shocked  public 
decency  still  more  glaringly  by  their  postures  in  the  streets.  It  was 
;n  fact,  so  complete  a  failure,  that  two  years  after  its  establishment 
it  was  practically  repealed  by  a  new  police  regulation. 

In  1791,  the  whole  body  of  the  legislation  of  the  monarchy  was 
abolished,  and  in  its  stead  the  republican   Legislature  enacted  a  code 
which  was  the  only  law  in  force  in  France.      That  code  making  no 
reference  to  prostitution,  it  was  inferred  by  lawyers  that  women  had 
a  natural  right  to  prostitute  their  bodies  if  they  chose,   and  accord- 
ingly the  traffic  became  open  and  free.    The  consequence  of  this  was 
a  tremendous  development  of  the  vice.     Prostitutes  established  them- 
selves in  every    street,    and    monopolized   every    public    place.     Paris 
became  scarcely  habitable  for  modest  women.     An  outcry  against  this 
monstrous  state  of  things  reached  the  Executive  Directory  in  1796,  and 
that  body  sent  a  message  to  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,   begging 
them  to  legislate  on   the    subject     The    message  was  clear  and  able, 
calling  upon  the  council   to  define   "prostitute,**   and  suggesting  that 
"reiterated  offenses  legally  proved,  public  notoriety,   or  arrest  in  the 
act,**  appeared  to  constitute  proof  of  prostitution.    It  seemed  to  call  for  pen. 
alties,  in  the  shape  of  imprisonment,  on  women  exercising  this  calling. 
But  neither    this    suggestion,    nor  a  subsequent    project  of   the  same 
character    was    ever  carried    into   effect      Napoleon  swept  the  Palais 
Royal   of  the  prostitutes  who  had    made  it  their    head-quarters,  and 
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broke  up  some  of  the  greatest  brothels,  by  harrassing  their  inmates  in 
various  ways,  but  made  no  law  on   the  subject. 

In  1811,  M.  Pasquier,  Prefect  of  Police,  drafted  a  bill  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  prostitutes,  but  it  never  went  into  effect,  and  the  imperial 
ordinance  drawn  by  the  prefect  has  been  lost  Five  years  later,  M. 
Anglis,  Prefect  of  Police  under  Louis  XVIIL,  attempted  the  same 
thing  with  no  better  success,  the  law  ofBcers  of  the  crown  seeming 
to  have  supposed  that  the  general  provisions  of  the  articles  of  the  code 
on  public  decency  and  "outrages  upon  public  morality"  covered  the 
particular  case  of  prostitution.  The  last  efforts  that  were  made  in 
France  to  obtain  a  law  for  the  regulation  of  prostitution  were  1819 
and  1822,  when  the  ministry  seriously  thought  of  settling  the  whole 
matter  by  a  royal  declaration.  These  endeavors  had  the  same  fiite  as 
the  former  ones,  leading  to  no  result. 

A  general  impression  has  prevailed  of  late  years  that  the  moral 
sense  of  the  public  would  be  shocked  by  any  legislative  act  licensing 
so  great  a  sin  as  prostitution;  and  as  the  government  has  assumed^ 
without  constitutional  warrant,  the  control  and  regulation  of  prostitutes 
and  has  exercised  as  full  authority  as  it  could  have  done  had  there 
been  a  law  on  the  subject,  the  deficiency  has  hardly  been  felt  A 
conscientious  official  has  occasionally  experienced  qualms  of  conscience 
at  acting  without  legal  warrant;  the  government  has  sometimes  been 
frightened  by  a  menace  of  resistance  from  some  bold  lawyer,  but  no 
trouble  has  ever  Actually  arisen,  and  custom  now  gives  to  the  police 
regulations  the  force  of  law. 

In  Hamburg  we  have  also  had  prohibitory  eflforts  made. 
Our  author  says: 

In  the  seventeenth  century  a  different  course  of  action  was  adopted, 
and,  in  place  of  toleration  and  limitation  of  brothels,  strict  laws  were 
made  in  reference  to  visiting  suspected  places,  and  the  custody  of  per- 
sons of  bad  character.  The  women -houses  were  pulled  down  and  the 
women  expelled ;  the  criminal  records  contain  frequent  instances  where 
the  pillory  or  exile  was  inflicted  for  the  crime  of  prostitution. 

In  1764,  and  again  in  1767,  the  Hamburgers  enacted  very  severe 
laws  against  offenders,  under  the  title  of  ^^  delicta  earnii,^^  by  which 
both  sexes  were  subjected  to  pains  and  penalties,  but  men  seem  to 
have  been  allowed  to  clear  themselves  on  oath.  The  officers  of  justice 
were  directed  to  make  domiciliary  visits  in  search  of  offenders,  and 
the  pillory,  bread  and  water,  the  House  of  Correction,  or  banishment, 
are  the  penalties  threatened  on  habitual  evil-doers. 

These  regulations,  however,  were  impotent  against  the 
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influence  of  French  immigration^  which  was  caused  by  the 
fall  of  the  monarchy. 

Places  of  entertainment  and  sensual  gratification  arose  in  all  direc- 
tions, the  homely  simple  manners  of  the  Vaterland  were  subverted,  and 
a  less  rigid  line  of  conduct  took  their  place.  In  the  words  of  a  writer 
of  the  day:  '*Our  eating-houses  were  metamorphosed  into  restaurants; 
our  dancing-rooms  into  saloons;  our  drinking-shops  into  pavilions;  our 
cellars  into  halls;  our  girls  into  demoiselles;  in  short,  we  were  thoroughly 
polished  up  by  the  immoral  shoal  of  immigrants.  Quick  and  unrestraint 
strode  the  crowd  over  our  pleasant  streets,  and  modesty  and  respecta* 
bility  fled  with  averted  fiuies,  to  the  sorrow  of  the  few  good  men." 

The  name  demoiselle  was  granted  to  many  of  the  common  women, 
their  places  of  resort  being  caUed  '^  Ma'amselle  houses."  In  those  days 
the  Hamburgers  saw,  with  astonishment,  houses  fitted  up  and  furnished 
in  the  style  of  mansions,  with  costly  upholstery  and  cabinet-work. — 
{Hamburg  and  Altona  Journal,  1805,  iii,  50).  Among  the  women  were 
the  femmes  entretenness,  who  received  their  friends  at  certain  hours,  and 
whose  favors  were  dispensed  for  a  Louis  d^or  or  a  ducat  They  fire- 
quented  the  first  and  second  boxes  of  the  German  and  French  theatres, 
and  drove  through  the  public  streets  in  handsome  carriages.  Some  of 
the  keepers  of  this  class  of  houses  had  physicians  in  their  pay,  whose 
services  were  always  available  by  the  inmates.  Fetits  Mupen  were  given 
here,  and  sometimes  a  ball  took  place. 

These  were  literally  the  aristocracy  of  prostitution.  The  second, 
third,  and  fourth,  grades  resided  in  inferior  streets  or  in  the  suburbs, 
diflfering  in  their  attractions  according  to  the  rank  which  they  as.sumed, 
but  all  equally  shameless  and  unequivocal  in  their  conduct  and  appear- 
ance. 

Notwithstanding  this  rapid  spread  of  prostitution,  the  police  of  the 
city  can  not  justly  be  charged  with  neglect  of  duty,  any  public  out- 
rage being  followed  by  condign  punishment  At  one  time  a  whole 
ship -load  of  nymphs  of  the  pare  was  dispatched  to  the  colonies;  at 
another  a  raid  was  made  on  the  most  conspicuous  houses,  some  of 
the  inmates  alarmed  into  decency  of  conduct,  and  the  incorrigible 
publicly  exhibited  in  the  streets,  decorated  with  inscriptions  signifying 
their  offenses.  The  voice  of  the  few  was  powerless  against  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  many. 

Such  a  state  of  public  morals  could  not  long  exist  with- 
out an  attempt  at  reform.  Prohibition  being  ineffectual, 
regulation  and  control  were  attempted,  finally  resulting  in 
essentially  the  present  system  which  prevails  in  Hamburg. 
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In  1820,  **the  previously  existing  police  regulations  against  prosti. 
tutes  being  proved  very  ineffectual,  insomuch  that  they  infest  the  pub- 
lic streets  and  ways,  not  only  to  the  offense  of  decency  and  propriety^ 
but  to  the  endangerment  of  public  order  and  safety,"  it  was  ordered 
that  the  regulations  should  be  be  renewed,  and  additional  powerg 
were  given  to  the  police  to  enforce  the  registry  of  individuals  coming 
within  the  scope  of  the  law. 

At  this  time  we  find  some  information  as  to  the  number  of  prosti- 
tutes, who  are  stated  to  be  about  five  hundred,  chiefly  foreigners,  and 
their  receipts  from  their  patrons,  but  we  have  no  guide  to  the  number 
of  women  who  pursued  their  calling  privately,  which  must  have  been 
large. 

The  civic  administration  of  the  Senator  IIitdtwalcker  is  marked 
by  earnest  endeavors  to  control  prostitution  and  restrict  it  within 
known  bounds.  Some  of  his  views  on  the  subject  met  much  opposition. 
He  wished  to  close  up  one  end  of  a  notorious  street,  and  to  wall  up 
the  back  windows,  stationing  a  watchman  constantly  at  the  end  left 
open.  After  great  personal  attention  to  the  subject,  he  published  the 
result  of  his  experience.  —  {VarBchrifUn  die  BordelU  und  dffentliehen 
Madchen  hetreffend:  Hamburgy  1834:.)  His  principles  are  those  upon 
which  the  present  police  regulations  of  Hamburg  are  based.    He  says: 

^*All  brothel-keepers  and  girls  should  be  distinctly  made  to  under- 
stand that  their  infamous  and  ruinous  calling  is  only  tolerated^  not 
permitted,  or  authorized,  or  even  well  wished.  Still  less  can  they  feel 
that  they  have  any  right  to  compare  themselves  with  worthy  citizena 
as  though  their  calling,  because  an  impost  is  levied  on  them,  can  be 
put  on  a  level  with  other  permitted  callings.  They  must  remember 
that  this  impost  is  raised  solely  to  defray  the  necessary  cost  of  police 
supervision,  and  of  the  cure  of  maladies  brought  on  the  common  women 
by  their  own  profligate  course  of  life.** 

*' 2.  Public  or  private  brothel  keeping  to  be  notified  to  the  police; 
the  regulations  to  be  read  over  and  subscribed ;  offenders  to  be  punished 
by  bread  and  water,  and  the  House  of  Correction.  If  an  uninscribed 
woman  have  the  venereal  disease,  the  fact  is  prima  facie  evidence  of 
prostitution.** 

*'3.  Change  of  residence  to  be  notified,  under  penalty.** 

''4.  The  concession  may  be  withdrawn  by  the  authorities  at  their 
pleasure.'* 

**  5.  Houses  of  accommodation  will  only  be  tolerated. 

(a.)  whore  the  landlord  is  inscribed ; 

(b.)  where  a  resident  girl  is  inscribed; 

(c.)  where  an  inscribed  girl  is  the  party  using  it** 

^*6.  Women  from  abroad,  kept  by  single  men,  must  obtain  the 
police  residence  permission,  and  should  pay  the  tax  for  the  first  clag% 
without,    however,    being  subject  to  medical   visits.     They  have  the 
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right  of  the  free  use  of  the  General  Infirmary.  Should  such  a  girl  be 
proved  to  have  intercourse  with  several  men,  or,  being  venereal,  to  have 
infected  others,  she  should  be  treated  as  a  public  woman." 

7,  8,  9.  Prescribe  the  identification  of  individuals  subscribing;  the 
details  of  their  place  of  birth ;  the  consent  of  parents  when  living ;  also, 
('That  any  brothel-keeper  detaining  an  innocent  girl  on  fidse  pretences 
shall  be  punished  with  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  the  concession  be  with- 
drawn." 

"10.  Female  servants  or  relatives  of  brothel-keepers,  residing  with 
them,  to  be  over  twenty-five  years  of  age." 

*'  11.  No  prostitute  is  suffered  to  keep  children  of  either  sex  over 
ten  years  of  age;  even  their  own  must  be  brought  up  elsewhere  if  she 
continues  her  calling." 

12.  Prohibits  solicitation  of  passengers. 

*'18.  No  common  woman  to  be  in  the  streets  after  eleven  at  night 
without  a  male  companion." 

14.  Limits  the  places  to  which  prostitutes  may  resort 

"  15.  Young  people,  under  twenty  years,  not  to  enter  a  brothel" 

"16.  No  music  or  gaming  in  brothels,  nor  liquor-selling,  except  by 
special  permission." 

"17.  Noise  and  uproar  in  brothels  punishable."  * 

"18.  No  brothel-keeper  or  inscribed  woman  to  permit  extortion  or 
violence  to  a  customer,  but  they  may  detain  persons  who  have  not  paid. 
Thefts  or  foul  dealing  prohibited ;  the  landlord  prima  facie  responsible.'* 

"19.  No  compulsion  or  violence  of  the  woman  by  the  keeper,  nor 
by  guests  with  his  cognizance." 

"20.  A  woman  wishing  to  return  to  a  virtuous  life  at  liberty  to 
do  so,  notwithstanding  any  keeper's  claims.  If  they  disagree  as  to  such 
claims,  the  police  to  settle  them,  but  in  no  case  has  the  keeper  any 
lien  on  her.  Nevertheless,  this  privilege  not  to  be  abused.  If  a  woman 
returns  to  her  evil  courses,  the  keeper's  claims  on  her  revive,  and  she 
may  even  be  punished.  Limitation  according  to  the  class  of  a  woman, 
of  the  right  of  borrowing  money." 

"21.  If  parents  or  relatives  will  undertake  the  reclamation  of  a 
prostitute,  the  police  will  compel  restitution  of  her  person,  irrespective 
of  the  keeper's  claims,  or  even  of  the  woman's  own  refusal" 

"22.  A  woman  changing  her  residence,  and  disputing  any  settle, 
ment  with  the  keeper,  can  have  the  same  rectified  by  the  police." 

"23.  The  woman  to  be  subjected  every  week  to  medical  visitation- 
No  woman,  during  menstruation,  or  with  any  malady  in  the  sexual 
organs,  to  receive  visits  from  a  man.  No  woman  to^be  approached  by 
a  man  diseased,  or  reasonably  suspected  of  disease.  To  this  end,  a 
statement  of  the  signs  of  venereal  diseases  to  be  furnished" 

"  24.  The  orders  of  the  public  physician  are  imperative,  and  must 
be  strictly  observed.    Want  of  personal  cleanliness  increasing  the  Tirulenoei 
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of  syphilis,  the  directions  of  the  physician  on  this  matter  to  be  impera- 
tively followed" 

"25.  The  medical  officer  to  report  the  result  of  examination  to 
the  police,  and  to  enter  the  same  in  a  book  to  be  kept  by  each  woman, 
to  be  produced  on  demand." 

"26.  A  woman  finding  herself  to  be  venerally  infected  to  report 
either  to  the  keeper  or  the  police;  in  other  illness  to  report  to  the 
medical  officer,  who  will  direct  her  course  of  treatment  at  home,  or,  in 
venereal  and  infectious  cases,  at  the  hospital.  In  cases  of  pregnancy 
she  is  to  report  herself  to  the  medical  officer." 

"27.  A  keeper  punishable  for  the  disease  of  a  man  in  kis  house, 
and  liable  for  the  charges  of  cure." 

The  remaining  sections  relate  to  the  collection  of  the  tax;  the  pen- 
alties for  violation  are  fine  and  imprisonment 

Having  thus  briefly  sketched  the  progress  of  legislation  on  pros- 
titution in  Hamburg,  based  upon  the  principle  that  "prostitution  is  a 
necessary  evil,  and,  as  such,  must  be  endured  under  strict  supervision 
of  the  authorities,"  it  seems  an  appropriate  place  to  copy  the  following 
^emarks  of  an  eminent  local  writer : 

"That  brothels  are  an  evil  no  one  can  deny;  still,  the  arguments 
against  the  sufferance  of  brothels  are,  except  as  to  that  incontestable 
truth,  no  answer  to  the  *  necessity,'  which  is  the  very  gUt  of  the  thing, 
and  which  necessity  is  based  on  the  uncontrollable  nature  of  sexual 
intercourse,  and  on  the  circumstances  of  our  social  condition." 

"  The  sufferance  of  brothels  is  necessary, 

"1.  For  the  repression  of  profligacy,  of  private  prostitution  as  well 
as  of  its  kindred  crimes,  adultery,  rape,  abortion,  in&nticide,  and  all 
kinds  of  illicit  gratification  of  sexual  passion.  The  latter  cases  occur 
very  rarely  with  us.  Of  PaBderasty  or  Sodomy  we  find  but  few  in- 
stances; and  of  that  unnatural  intercourse  of  women  with  each  other, 
referred  to  by  Parent-Duchatelet  as  common  among  the  Parisian  girls, 
we  find  no  trace." 

"The  sufferance  of  brothels  operates  to  the  suppression  of  private 
prostitution,  in  so  far  as  brothel -keepers  and  the  'inscribed'  women 
are,  for  their  own  interest,  opposed  to  it^  and  are  serviceable  to  the 
police,  in  its  detection.  Unquestionably,  private  prostitution  is  an  incal- 
culably greater  evil  than  public  vice. 

"2.  On  grounds  of  public  policy  in  regard  to  health.  It  is  quite 
erroneous  to  suppose  that  these  legalized  brothels  contribute  to  the 
spread  of  syphilitic  maladies.  This  should  rather  be  imputed  to  private 
prostitution  which  would  ensue  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  brothels,  and 
from  which  that  medical  police  supervision  that  now  limits  the  spread 
of  infection  would,  of  course,  be  withdrawn.  The  experience  of  all 
time  prove  that,  by  means  of  secret  prostitution,  the  intensity  and 
virulence  of  venereal  disorders  have  been  aggravated,  to  the  multipli< 
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tion  of  those  appaling  examples  ftmfliar  to  erery  medical  reader,  and 
which  cause  one  to  shudder  with  horror;  while  numerically,  diseaae 
and  its  consequences  have  heen  carried  into  every  class  of  society.  It 
is  precisely  our  knowledge  of  these  very  facts  which  has  induced  the 
•uffirance,  or,  rather,  the  regulation  of  these  hrothels.** 

**8.  Suppression  is  absolutely  impracticable,  inasmuch  as  the  evil 
is  rooted  in  an  unconquerahle  physical  requirement  It  would  seem 
as  if  the  zeal  against  public  brothels  implied  that  by  their  extinction 
a  limitation  of  sexual  intercourse,  except  in  marriage,  would  be  effected. 
This  is  erroneous,  for  reliable  details  prove  that  for  every  hundred 
brothel  women  there  would  be  two  hundred  private  prostitutes,  and  no 
human  power  could  prevent  this.  In  a  great  city  and  frequented  sea- 
port like  Hamburg,  the  hope  of  amending  this  would  be  purdy  chi- 
merical." 

Thus  much  for  Hamburg  legislation,  and  the  sound  arguments  in 
its  favor. 

Then  follow  certain  statistics,  from  which  the  following 
&cts  appear,  showing  the  hygienic  effect  of  control: 

From  the  facts  we  have  quoted,  it  is  evident  that  the  virulence  <^ 
syphilitic  affections  among  the  registered  women  is  unquestionably  mit- 
igated. **  Tertiary  syphilis  is  rare^^ ;  secondary  syphilis  but  occasional^ 
while  primary  forms  have  lost  their  malignity.  **  There  is  a  marked 
aggravation  of  the  disease  during  the  summer  months,  when  a  con- 
siderable influx  of  strangers  takes  place.  This  was  particularly  observ- 
able after  a  great  fire  in  1842.*' 

The  mildness  of  the  disease^  and  its  easy  control^  can  he  ascribed 
to  nothing  but  the  weekly  medical  supervision.  The  women  are  visited 
at  their  own  houses,  and  any  reluctance  or  refusal  renders  them  liaible 
to  punishment. 

Contrasted  with  this  state  of  affairs,  we  have  the  severity  of  syph- 
Uis  among  unregistered  women,  who  conceal  their  disease  as  long  aa 
they  can.  Of  those  arrested,  many  are  found  to  be  diseased  in  an 
aggravated  form.  In  the  year  1845,  of  188  unregistered  women  sent 
to  prison,  48  had  syphilis,  or  nearly  one -third  of  the  whole.  Pabxnt-^ 
DucnATELET  says  this  proportion  is  exceeded  by  the  same  class  in  Paris^ 
where  the  infected  amount  to  one -half  the  illicit  prostitutes. 

Berlin  has  witnessed  the  reverse  of  this  showing.  A 
fierce  discussion  between  those  who  were  not  able  to  appre* 
ciat3  the  influence  of  syphilis  upon  the  innocent  portion  of 
community^  and  who  could  only  see  the  hideousness  of  thft 
crim3,  on  the  one  hand^  and  the  advocates  of  toleration,  on 
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the   other^  resulted,  in  1845,  in  an  effort  at  Buppression. 
How  successful  that  effort  was,  witness  the  following : 

The  Vomeher  Zeitung  (July,  1847),  says : 

*^WeIl  meant  but  altogether  erroneous  is  the  proposition  that 
brothels  can  be  dispensed  with  in  times  of  general  intelligence  and  edu- 
cation, and  that  now  this  relic  of  barbarism  can  be  done  away  with. 
Already,  only  two  years  after  the  closing  of  the  brothels,  this  decep- 
tion has  been  exploded,  and  we  have  bought  experience  at  the  public 
cost  The  illicit  prostitutes,  who  well  know  how  to  escape  the  hands 
of  the  police,  have  spread  their  nets  of  demoralization  over  the  whole 
city;  and  against  them,  the  old  prostitution  houses,  which  were  under 
a  purifying  police  control  in  sanitary  and  general  mattcra,  affbrdi'd 
safety  and  protection." 

In  another  local  paper  we  find: 

**  Prostitution,  which  had  previously  kept  out  of  sight  in  dark  and 
retired  corners,  now  came  forward  boldly  and  openly;  for  it  found  pro- 
tection and  countenance  in  the  large  number  of  its  suppr^rters,  and  no 
police  care  could  restrain  it  The  prostitutes  did  not  roerely  traverse 
the  streets  and  frequent  the  public  thoroughfares  to  hnnt  their  prey, 
thereby  insulting  virtuous  women  and  putting  them  to  t^ae  blush 
they  crowded  the  fashionable  promenades,  the  concer'ts,  the  theatres, 
and  other  places  of  amusement,  where  they  claimed  the  foremost  places, 
and  set  the  fashion  of  the  hour.  They  were  consjncuous  for  their 
brilliant  toilettes,  and  their  example  was  pre-eminently  captivating  and 
and  pernicious  to  the  youth  of  both  sexes." 

From  a  work  called  /*  Berlin,"   by  Sass,  we  Cibtain  the  «imex%'^ 
view  of 

PUBLIC   UnS  IN  BERLIN. 

"No  city  in  Germany  can  boast  of  the  splendid  ball-rooms  of 
Berlin.  One  in  particular,  near  the  Brandenburg  gate  and  the  Parade- 
ground,  is  remarkable  for  its  size,  and  presents  a  magnificent  exterior, 
especially  in  the  evening,  when  hundreds  of  lamps  stream  through 
the  windows  and  light  up  the  park  in  front  The  interior  is  of  cor- 
responding splendor,  and  when  the  vast  hall  resounds  with  the  music 
of  the  grand  orchestra,  and  is  filled  with  a  gay  crowd  rustling  in  silks 
or  satins,  or  lounging  in  the  hall,  or  whirling  in  the  giddy  waltz,  it  is 
certainly  a  scene  to  intoxicate  the  youth  who  frequent  it  in  search  of 
adventure,  or  to  drink  in  the  poison  of  seductive  and  deceiving,  although 
bright  and  fascinating  eyes.  Should  the  foreigner  visit  this  scene  on 
one  of  its  gay  nights,  he  may  get  a  glimpse  of  the  depths  of  Berlin 
life.  Many  a  veil  is  lifted  here.  This  splendid  scene  has  its  dark  side. 
This  is  not  respectable  Berlin.  This  whirling,  laughing  crowd  is  frivo- 
lous Berlin,  whether  of  wealth,  extravagance,  and  folly,  or  of  poverty, 
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▼ice,  and  necessity.  The  prostitute  and  the  swindler  are  on  every  side. 
Formerly  the  female  visitors  were  of  good  repute,  hut  gradually  cour- 
tesans and  women  of  light  character  slipped  in,  until  at  length  no  lady 
could  he  seen  there.  And  the  aforesaid  foreigner,  who  lounges  through 
the  rooms,  admiring  the  elegant  and  lovely  women  who  surround  him 
in  charge  of  some  highly  respectable  elderly  person,  an  *aunt,'  or  a 
^ehaperoney^  or  possibly  in  company  with  her  *  newly-married  husband,* 
seeks  to  know  the  names  and  positien  of  such  evident  celebrity  and 
feushion.  *Do  not | you  know  her?  Any  police  officer  can  tell  yon  h«r 
history,'  are  the  replies  he  receives.  There  is  a  class  of  men  at  this 
place  who  perform  a  function  singular  to  the  uninitiated.  These  wor- 
thies are  the  *  husbands'  of  the  before -mentioned  ladies.  They  play 
the  careless  or  the  strict  cavalier;  are  Bluebeards  on  occasion;  appear 
or  keep  out  of  sight,  according  to  ''the  proprieties  of  the  moment" 

Another  part  of  Dr.  Sass's  work  contains  a  truly  horrid  picture 
of  the  immorality  of  the  city.  We  transcribe  it,|in  conclusion  of  this 
branch  of  tho  subject: 

PRIVATE   LIFE   IN   BERLIN. 

"...  Let  us  enter  the  house.  The  first  floor  is  inhabited  by  a 
family  of  distinction ;  husband  and  wife  have  been  separated  for  years ; 
he  lives  on  one  side,  she  on  the  other ;  both  go  out  in  public  together ; 
the  proprieties  are  kept  in  view,  bnt  servants  will  chatter.  On  the 
second  floor  lives  an  assessor  with  his  kept  woman.  When  he  is 
out  of  town,  as  the  house  is  well  aware,  a  ^doctor  pays  her  a  visit 
On  the  other  side  of  the  staircase  lives  a  carrier,  with  his  wife  and 
child.  The  wife  had  not  mentioned  that  this  child  was  bom  before 
marriage;  he  found  it  out;  of  course  they  quarrel,  and  he  now  takes 
his  revenge  in  drunkenness,  blows,  and  abuse.  We  ascend  to  the 
third  floor.  On  the  right  of  the  stairs  is  a  teacher  who  has  had  a 
child  by  his  wife's  sister ;  the  wife  grieves  sorely  over  the  same.  With 
him  lodges  a  house -painter  who  ran  away  from  his  wife  and  three 
children,  and  now  lives  with  his  concubine  and  one  child,  in  a 
wretched  little  cupboard.  On  the  left  is  a  letter  carrier's  family.  His 
pay  is  fifteen  thalers  (twelve  dollars)  a  month,  but  the  people  seem 
very  comfortable.  Their  daughter  has  a  very  nice  front  room,  well 
furnished,  and  is  kept  by  a  very  wealthy  merchant,  a  married  man. 
Exactly  opposite  there  is  a  house  of  accommodation,  and  close  by 
there  is  a  midwife,  whose  sign -board  announces  *An  institute  for 
ladies  of  condition,  where  they  can  go  through  their  confinement  in  retire- 
ment' I  can  assure  the  reader  that  in  this  sketch  of  sexual  and 
fiimily  life  in  Berlin  I  have  ('  nothing  extenuated,  nor  set  down  aught 
in  malice.'" 

In  estimating  the  effects  of  the  suppression  of  brothels,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  take  medical  testimony.  In  Dr.  Loewb's  pamphlet, 
''Prostitution  with  reference  to  Berlin,  1852,"  we  find: 
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'*  In  vain  the  Charity,  after  the  ordinary  wards  were  full  of  vene- 
real patients,  set  aside  other  parts  of  the  building.  The  patients  were 
still  poured  in  from  the  houses  of  detention,  until,  at  length,  the 
directors  of  the  Charity  refused  farther  admission,  the  consequence 
of  which  was  a  long  and  angrv  correspondence  between  them  and 
the  police.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  interfered,  and  ordered  more 
accommodation  for  the  Charity.  This  was  done,  but  the  new  'wards 
were  soon  filled  with  venereal  females;  the  patients  exceeded  the 
accommodations,  and  at  last  it  was  found  necessary  to  take  the  Cholera 
Lazaret  for  syphilitic  cases.  Against  this  arrangement  the  magistracy 
of  Berlin  remonstrated  that  the  present  influx  of  venereal  patients 
must  be  regarded  as  the  inevitable,  natural  consequence  of  the  abo- 
lition of  the  brothels;  that  this  abolition  had  not  originated  with 
them,   therefore  they  were  not  bound  to  provide  for  it." 

Dr.  Behrend,  to  whose  work  we  have  already  alluded,  gives  much 
statistical  information,  from  original  documents,  showing  the  results  of 
suppression.     He  says: 

**In  1889,  out  of  1200  women,  brought  to  punishment  for  begging 
and  similar  offenses,  there  were  about  600  common  unregistered  pros- 
titutes. In  1840,  the  period  of  reducing  the  number  of  brothels,  there 
were  900  such  women.  In  1847,  a  year  after  their  suppression,  there 
were  1260  notorious  prostitutes.  Those,  in  the  opinion  of  the  police, 
constituted  but  a  portion  of  those  who  practiced  prostitution,  but  yet 
had  an  ap'parent  means  of  living.  Behind  the  Eonigsmauer  the  traffic 
is  carried  on  worse  than  formerly,  while  the  place  itself  is  the  scene 
of  disorder  and  irregularity,  which  vsed  not  to  be  under  the  former 
system.  These  offenses  can  not  be  punished,  owing  to  the  difficulties 
of  technical  proof  which  must  always  exist  The  police  have  done 
what  is  possible  by  continually  patrolling  the  streets,  and  arresting 
openly  objectionable  characters,  and  even  those  who  are  informed  against 
as]  being  diseased,  but  they  can  do  no  more.  The  pro»titution  which 
toas  formerly  eoi\fined  within  a  limited  district  i»  now  spread  aver  the 
whole  town.^^ 

Respecting  the  influence  of  the  withdrawal  of  toleration  upon  the 
public  health,  Behbxnd  concludes  there  is  a  greater  amount  of  syph- 
ilis.   He  gives  the  following  list  of  cases  in  the  Gharit6: 


Year  1840  .  . 

.  .  Females, 

767  ...  . 

Males, 

*'   1841  .  . 

• 

748  ..  . 

/ 

"   1342  .  . 

676  ..  . 

"   1848  .  . 

669  ..  . 

"   1844  .  . 

667  ..  . 

741 

"   1846  .  . 

514  ..  . 

711 

"   1846  .  . 

627  ..  . 

818 

"   1847  .  . 

761  ..  , 

894 

"   1848  .  . 

886  ..  . 

979 
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He   also  investigated  the  average  time   each   patient   was   under 
treatment,  as  tending  to  show  the  malignity  of  the  disease,  and  reports : 

Year  1844,  men,  21S  days;  women,  31!  days;  both  sexes,  26J  days. 
*♦     1846,     "     26?     "  •*       42J      ♦*         "        "       84?    " 

♦*     1846,     "     801     "  "       611      "         "         "       401    " 

"    1847,     "     841    "  "       48S      **         **        "       8«    " 

"     1848,     "     82i     "  "       68J      "         **         **       48i    " 


These  facts  are  corroborated  by  the  registers  of  the  Military 
aret     From  returns   made  to  the   police   department   by  Herr   Lob 
MBTBit,  General  Staff  Physician,  it  appears  there  were  in  the  garrison 

In  1844  and  1845,  785  syphilitic  cases.     Of  these 

633  cases  of  primary  syphilis  required  17,916  days  of  attendance ; 
102    .    "      secondary     "  "  4,947        ** 


785         "  **  "        22,863 


»• 


In  1846,  and  the  first  six  months  of  1847,  there  were  618  cases: 

501  cases  of  primary  syphilis  required  17,788  days  of  attendance; 
117        "      secondary     "  **  5,213        " 


C( 


618        "  "  "        23,001         " 


it 


Dr.  Behrend  states,  as  the  results  of  conversations  and  communica- 
tions with  many  of  the  medical  profession,  and  of  his  own  experience : 

*'  1.  That  in  the  last  four  years  there  are  more  cases  of  syphilis. 

"  2.  That,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  &cilities  for  communica- 
tion, the  disease  has  spread  to  the  small  towns  and  villages. 

"8.  That  it  has  been  introduced  more  frequently  into  private  £un- 
ilies. 

'*4.  That  the  character  of  the  disease  is  more  obstinate,  thereby 
operating  severely  on  the  constitution  and  on  future  generations. 

^*5.  That,  since  the  abolition  of  the  toleration  system,  unnatural 
crimes  have  been  much  more  frequently  met  with." 

We  are  happy,  however,  to  inform  our  readers  that  a 
better  state  of  things  at  present  prevails  in  Berlin.  In 
1851  the  edict  of  suppression  was  repealed.  The  following 
notice  of  that  repeal,  and  of  the  regulations  adopted,  we 
here  extract : 

The  experiment  of  **  crushing  out "   had    been   &irly   tried.    The 

king  and  his   ministers  lent  all  their    energy   and  inclination  to  the 

task,  and,  afler  six  years*  attempt,  it  was  admitted  to  be  a  futile  labor, 

and  entirely  abandoned.     Berlin  will  have  to  suffer  for  years  from  the 

onsequences  of  this  misdirected  step,  for  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  abandon 
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all  control,  but  an  exceedingly  difDcult  one  to  regain  it  Now  that 
the  police  are  reinvested  with  their  former  authority,  they  striye,  by 
every  possible  means,  to  repair  the  evils  of  the  interregnum.  Their 
most  recent  regulations  are  embodied  in  the  following 

DIBECTIOMS    FOB    KEEPERS    PEKinTTED    TO    RECEIVE    FEMALES    ABANDOIIXD    TO 

PROSTITUTION  INTO  THHIR  HOUSES. 

**1.  The  duties  hereby  imposed  upon  the  keeper  are  not  to  b« 
taken  to  relieve  him  from  the  ordinary  notices  to  the  police  rejecting 
persons  taken  into  his  house  or  employment 

**2.  The  keeper  must  live  on  the  ground  floor  of  his  house,  near 
the  outer  door,  in  order  to  watch  all  entrance  into  his  house,  and  to 
be  ready  to  interfere  in  case  of  tumult  or  uproar  therein. 

'*3.  The  keeper  has  the  right  to  refuse  any  person  admittance 
into  the  house.  For  preservation  of  order  and  quiet  in,  and  in  front  of 
his  house,  the  keeper  will  have  the  requisite  assistance  from  the  police. 

**  4.  Dancing  and  music  in  the  house  are  strictly  forbidden ;  billiards, 
cards,  and  other  games  are  also  forbidden,  whereof  the  keeper  is  to  b« 
particularly  watchfuL 

**  5.  In  order  to  avoid  quarrels  with  visitors,  the  keeper  must  affix, 
in  each  of  his  rooms,  a  list  of  prices  of  refreshment,  to  be  previously 
submitted  to  the  undersigned  commission  for  approval. 

*'6.  The  agreement  which  the  keeper  enters  into  with  the  females 
living  in  his  house  must  be  also  communicated  to  the  undersigned 
commission.  In  case  of  dispute  as  to  this  agreement  between  the 
keepers  and  the  females,  both  are  to  address  themselves  to  this  com- 
mission. 

*^  7.  Each  of  the  females  receives  a  printed  list  of  directions,  which 
she  is  strictly  to  follow.  It  'is  the  duty  of  the  keeper  to  make  him- 
self well  acquainted  with  these  directions,  and  to  see  that  they  be 
followed. 

"8.  It  is  for  his  own  interest  that  the  keeper  should  keep  his 
house  in  order  and  quiet,  and  should  also  give  attention  to  the  clean- 
liness and  health  of  the  female  inmates.  Each  of  these  is  ordered  to 
obey  him  in  every  thing  relating  thereto,  and  should  any  of  them  be 
contumacious,  the  keeper  is  to  appeal  to  the  police  commissary,  or  to 
the  undersigned  commission,  but  he  can  not  himself  chastize  or  use 
force  with  any  female. 

**9.  If  the  keeper  know  or  suspect  any  female  to  be  sick  with 
venereal  disease  or  itch,  he  must  give  notice  to  the  visiting  medical 
officer,  or  to  the  undersigned,  and  the  person  is  to  be  kept  apart  until 
she  has  been  examined.  In  de&ult  of  this  notice,  or  even  of  the  pri- 
vacy required,  the  keeper  it  liable  to  the  same  punishment  as  the  law 
inflicts  for  being  knowingly  accessory  to  illness  of  other  people. 

**10.  If  the  keeper   knows  or  suspects  that  any  of  the  females 
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are  pregnant,  he  must  give  notice  thereof  to  the  visiting  medical  officer. 
Neglect  of  this  involves  the  punishment  of  concealing  pregnancy. 

**11.  Every  person  is  to  be  visited  thrice  a  week  by  a  medical 
officer,  on  appointed  days  and  hours;  and,  besides,  according  to  the 
order  of  the  commission,  at  hours  not  appointed.  These  visits  the  keeper 
is  to  facilitate  in  every  vray. 

"12.  For  these  visits,  indispensably  requisite  for  the  health  of  the 
female  inmates,  the  keeper  is  to  provide  beforehand, 

*'  (a.)  An  examination  chair,  of  an  approved  pattern. 

"(&.)  Two  or  three  specula. 

"  (c)  Several  pounds  of  chloride  of  lime. 

"((Z.)  For  every  female,  besides  necessary  linen,  her  own  washing 
apparatus,  her  own  syringe,  and  two  or  three  sponges. 

"18.  The  keeper  is  strictly  charged  that  he  cause  the  women  to 
observe  decency  and  propriety  whenever  it  is  allowed  them  to  walk 
abroad  in  the  streets,  or  to  take  exercise  in  the  open  air  for  the  sake 
of  their  health.  K  any  of  these  persons  require  to  take  any  such  ne- 
cessary walk,  the  keeper  can  not  refuse  her,  but  must  provide  a  suit- 
able male  companion,  who  is  to  take  charge  of  her.  She  is  to  be  re- 
spectably and  decently  clad,  is  not  to  stand  still  on  the  streets,  nor 
to  remain  out  longer  than  is  requisite  for  completing  her  business 
or  for  proper  exercise. 

"  14.  In  case  any  woman  manifests  a  fixed  desire  to  give  up  her  profli- 
gate mode  of  life,  the  keeper  shall  make  no  attempt  to  turn  her  from 
it,  and  can  not,  even  on  account  of  sureties  he  may  be  under,  hinder  her 
from  carrying  out  her  determination.  Moreover,  the  keeper  must  present 
the  woman  with  apparel  suitable  to  a  woman  of  the  serving  class, 
in  case  she  should  be  destitute  of  the  same." 

15.  Provides  for  change  of  keepers. 

"16.  The  keeper  is  expected  to  give  all  assistance  to  the  com- 
mission in  their  efforts  to  lead  such  persons  back  to  an  honest  live- 
lihood; especially  so  in  their  endeavors  to  suppress  illicit  prostitution, 
and  to  detect  the  sources  of  venereal  infection.'' 

We  have  thus  followed  our  author  through  a  portion 
of  his  work ;  and,  in  making  the  extracts,  we  have,  we 
think,  shown  that  the  advocates  of  Legalization  for  the  Sake 
of  Control  occupy  the  correct  ground.  Were  the  fruits  of 
the  sin  reaped  only  by  those  who  transgressed,  the  case 
would  be  different.  But  such  is,  unfortunately,  not  the 
case.  The  innocent  portion  of  community  frequently  expe- 
rience the  blighting  effects  of  a  disease  originating  in  sin, 
without  even  dreaming  its  source.      The  pure  and  unsus- 
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pecting  maiden,  blessed  with  health,  contracts  a  marriage 
apparently  advantageous,  and  wonders  why  her  offspring 
are  so  frail,  and  so  early  succumb  to  disease ;  and  if,  per- 
chance, any  of  her  children  attain  maturity,  it  is  only  to 
propagate  a  diseased  constitution  to  offspring.  Syphilis  is 
the  hotbed  of  scrofula,  and  from  this  prolific  source  flow 
out  multiform  diseases.  Could  we  establish  a  "great  gulf" 
between  pure  constitutions  and  those  tainted  in  the  least 
degree  with  syphilis,  we  would  accomplish  more  for  health 
than  any  medication  is  capable  of  effecting.  Human 
life  would  be  prolonged  and  human  enjoyment  would  be 
enhanced. 

We  here  take  leave  of  our  author  for  the  present.  In 
a  future  No.  we  shall  again  recur  to  the  subject,  and 
present  some  interesting  facts  pertaining  to  Prostitution  in 
New  York.  G. 


PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  AMERICAN  PHARMACEUTICAL  ASSOCI- 
ATION, at  the  Seventh  Annual  Meeting,  Septemher,  1858,  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  has  completed  the  most  onerous  of  its  duties 
in  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  that  body.  It 
forms  a  volume  of  nearly  500  pages — about  as  much  as 
the  combined  proceedings  of  the  six  previous  meetings — 
showing  an  industry  and  activity  in  a  young  organization 
in  which  the  business  element  enters  so  largely,  which  we 
think  is  quite  creditable. 

A  few  sentences,  quoted  from  the  Address  of  the  retir- 
ing President,  Charles  Ellis,  regarding  the  history  and 
objects  of  this  organization,  we  think  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  uninformed  reader. 

**It  was  in  the  Autumn  of  the  year  1861  (Octoher  16th,  1861), 
in  pursuance  of  a  call  issued  by  the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  citj 
of  New  York,  that  a  convention  of  delegates  from  some  of  the  Colleges 
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of  Phannacy  assembled  in  New  Yoi^  to  take  into  consideration  subjects 
of  deep  interest  to  our  Profession.  The  first  incentive  to  action  evi- 
dently flowed  from  the  inequality  in  the  practical  working  of  the  Drug 
Law,  then  recently  passed  by  Congress. 

*'A  desire  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  General  Govemmeot 
in  excluding  from  our  ports  sophisticated  and  inferior  articles  of  the 
Materia  Medica,  as  well  as  to  establish  standards  of  quality  and  strength 
for  imported  drugs  and  chemicals,  for  the  guidance  of  the  Special 
Examiners,  mainly  led  to  this  first  organization. 

**The  delegates  from  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  having 
been  instructed  by  that  body  to  propose  an  organization  upon  a  more 
comprehensive  basis,  this  Convention  adopted  a  preamble  and  resolu- 
tions, setting  forth  that  the  advancement  of  the  true  interests  of  the 
great  body  of  Pharmaceutists  throughout  our  country  is  a  subject 
worthy  of  earnest  consideration ;  that  in  their  intercourse  among  them- 
selves, with  Physicians  and  the  Public,  they  should  be  governed  by  a 
code  of  ethics,  calculated  to  elevate  the  standard  and  improve  the 
practice  of  our  art 

**  The  establishment  of  Schools  of  Pharmacy,  a  more  extended  inter- 
course between  the  Pharmaceutists  of  the  several  sections  of  the  Union, 
and  the  forming  of  Associations  for  mutual  protection,  and  further  edu- 
cation and  improvement  of  their  assistants,  was  strongly  recommended. 

**They  resolved,  *That  a  Convention  be  called,  consisting  of  three 
delegates  each  from  incorporated  and  unincorporated  Pharmaceutical  Soci- 
eties, to  meet  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  October, 
1852,  when  all  the  important  questions  bearing  on  the  Profession  may 
be  considered,  and  measures  adopted  for  the  organization  of  a  National 
Association,  to  meet  every  year.'"  .... 

*^The  initiatory  steps  thus  taken  in  the  city  of  New  York,  led 
to  most  important  results.  The  following  year,  in  obedience  to  the 
call,  which  was  widely  published,  delegates  from  Massachusetts,  Connec- 
ticut, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Ohio,  assem- 
bled in  Philadelphia,  on  the  6th  day  of  10th  month  (October),  1852. 

**It  was  here  that  the  corner-stone  of  the  present  organization 
was  laid.  The  Assembly  of  Delegates  thus  convened  in  Philadelphia, 
was  merged  into  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association.  A  Con- 
stitution was  formed,  and  adopted  afLer  a  mature  deliberation  on  the 
part  of  the  gentlemen  assembled,  representing,  as  they  did,  most  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  Societies  from  seven  difTerent  States.  That  Con- 
stitution, subsequently  modified  and  improved,  with  its  Preamble  and 
Code  of  Ethics,  constitutes  the  Magna  Charta  of  our  National  Asso- 
ciation." .... 

**I  need  not  say  to  you  that  this  voluntary  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Pharmaceutists  of  the  Union,  has  already  done  much,  and  is 
destined  still  further  to  revolutionize  the  condition  of  Pharmacy  in  this 
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country.  It  has  put  its  seal  upon  the  hydra -head  of  Quackery.  It 
is  aiding,  by  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  by  encouraging 
the  formation  of  local  Pharmaceutical  Societies,  firmly  to  establish  a 
bond  of  union  between  the  educated  and  intelligent  Pharmaceutists 
and  Druggists  throughout  the  Union." 

The  Association^  thus  oi^anized^  has  met  annually,  and 
now,  from  its  size  and  respectability,  promises  to  exercise 
an  excellent  and  powerful  ethical  influence  upon  the  phar- 
maceutical body  of  the  United  States.  Moreover,  the 
yearly  increasing  size  and  value  of  its  proceedings,  the 
contributions  of  members,  evince  resources  from  which  we 
may  expect  to  draw,  each  year,  an  aggregate  of  informa- 
tion truly  valuable,  and  of  vital  importance  and  interest  to 
the  rapid  advance  of  Pharmaceutical  knowledge. 

It  is  impossible,  in  a  review  of  these  Proceedings,  for 
want  of  space,  to  give  more  than  a  passing  notice  of  the 
most  important  essays. 

Professor  Proctob's  Syllabus  is  mentioned  upon  another 
page. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  upon  the  Revision  of  the 
Pharmacopceia  contains  a  host  of  suggestions,  additions,  and 
alterations,  to  be  made  in  the  national  standard  at  its 
revision  in  1860.  Many  of  these  are  of  value  to  the 
Profession  at  large,  more  so,  we  think,  than  to  the  final 
Revision  Committee. 

In  connection  with  this  Report  we  must  notice  an  able 
volunteer  paper  by  Dr.  Ed.  R.  Squibb,  of  New  York, 
directed  especially  to  the  Revising  Committee  of  1860,  and 
embodying  a  series  of  observations  and  suggestions,  faith- 
fully illustrating  the  Doctor's  indefatigable  industry  and 
close  study  in  the  laboratory  for  half  a  lifetime.  This 
paper  received  a  special  vote  of  thanks  from  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

We  may  mention,  among  the  Reports  and  Essays,  those  of 
Dr.  Robert  Stabler,  on  Podophyllum ;  Prof.  Wm.  Proctob, 
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upon  Gerasus  Scrotina;  Edwabd  Donblly,  M.  D.,  upon 
the  Brazil  Nut,  and  its  Application  to  Pharmacy ;  Bobebt 
Batty,  on  Maranta  Arundinacea  ;  and  Samuel  N.  Colcobd, 
on  the  Professional  Intercourse  between  the  Apothecary  and 
Physician, — as  possessing  especial  interest  to  Medical  Men. 

Among  the  several  papers  presented  by  the  writer,  those 
upon  the  Medical  Plants  of  Michigan,  and  upon  the  Pep- 
permint Plantations  of  Michigan,  will  perhaps  be  of  interest 
to  our  readers  generally. 

The  total  number  of  reports  and  essays  amount  to 
thirty -seven,  and  treating,  as  they  do,  upon  as  many 
different  subjects,  the  book  contains  a  store  of  information 
making  it  worth  many  times  its  cost  to  every  apothecary 
of  our  land. 

The  volume  contains  many  typographical  errors,  incident 
to  its  being  hurried  through  the  press,  none  of  which, 
however,  detract  from  its  real  value. 

Those  wishing 'to  obtain  it  can  do  so  by  addressing 
S.  S.  Garrigues,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
108  North  Fifth  street,  Philadelphia.  The  price  of  the 
volume  in  paper,  with  postage,  is  Jl.OO  ;  in  boards,  (1^5. 

F.  S. 

SYLLABUS  OP  A  COURSE  OF  STUDY,  Intended  as  an  aid  to  Students 
of  Pharmacy.     By  William  Proctor,  Jr. 

We  have  perused,  with  much  satisfaction,  a  pamphlet 
with  the  above  title,  sent  us  by  the  author,  in  advance  of 
its  publication  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Phar- 
maceutical Association,  it  being  a  report  presented  to  that 
Association  at  its  late  meeting. 

We  deem  this  Syllabus  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  to 
young  men  designing  to  enter  the  business  of  Pharmacy; 
for  to  such  as  are  unable  to  spare  the  time  and  means  to 
attend  a  regular  course  of  instruction  at  any  of  the  Col- 
leges or  Schools  of  Pharmacy,  it  points  out,  in  terse  terms^ 
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a  systematic  metliod  for  them  to  pursue  in  manipulatory 
experiment  and  in  the  prosecution  of  study. 

The  author  modestly  informs  us  that  this  Syllabus  is 
suggestive  of  subjects  for  study,  rather  than  a  source  of 
information,  yet  we  find  in  it  many  hints  and  facts  that 
are  not  treated  upon  in  any  of  our  standard  works,  and 
which,  in  no  slight  degree,  enhance  the  value  of  the 
Report. 

We  are  not  informed  whether  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Association  intend  the  general  distribution  of  this 
pamphlet,  but  as  it  will  form  a  part  of  the  forthcoming 
Proceedings,  it  will  prove,  in  that  form,  worth  many  times 
its  cost,  to  the  student  of  Pharmacy.  F.  8. 

CONCENTRATED  ORGANIC  MEDICINES.      By  Grover  Cob,  M.D. 
Published  by  B.  Keith  &  Co.,  New  York. 

An  ably  written  treatise,  in  which  the  author,  after  pre- 
senting a  strong  array  of  facts,  of  long  conceded  force, 
proving  the  unscientific  nature  of  many  of  the  ordinary  forms 
of  pharmaceutical  preparations,  proceeds  upon  an  ingeniously 
constructed  hypothesis  to  assert  that  certain  concentrated 
organic  medicines,  or,  as  he  more  distinctly  terms  them, 
combined  proximate  medicinal  constituents  of  indigenous  and 
foreign  plants^  as  made  by  Messrs.  B.  Keith  &  Co.,  of 
New  York,  have  reached  the  acme  of  perfection  in  Phar- 
maceutical products,  and  are  as  '^positive  and  definite  in 
their  character  as  human  skill  can  make  them." 

With  a  modesty  not  inconsistent  with  the  character  of 
the  work,  it  leaves  the  detailed  history  of  the  various 
chemical  processes  involved  in  the  preparation  of  these 
medicines,  entirely  out,  stating  that  the  book  is  intended 
for  professional  use,  rather  than  as  a  text -book  for  chemists. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  for  the  sake  of  the  gentlemen 
interested  in  the  circulation  of  this  new  work  on  materia 
medica,  that  the  Medical  Profession,  unlike  the  credulous 

Vol.  I.— 20. 
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PubUC;  are  not  prepared  to  swallow  positive  and  definite 
medical  agents  without  knowing  something  about  those 
chemical  processes. 

Dr.  Groveb  Cob's  work  is  an  elaborate  puff  for  the 
preparations  of  B.  Keith  &  Co. ;  and  to  all  the  customers 
and  consumers  of  their  positive  medical  agents^  we  say  buy 
it.  F.  S. 

THE  MODERN  PRACTICE  OP  MIDWIFERY.  A  course  of  Lectures 
on  Obstetrics.  By  Wm.  Ttleb  Smith,  M.  D.,  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians ;  with  Copious  and  Practical  Annotations,  by 
Augustus  E.  Gardner,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  &c.,  &c.  Illustrated  by  212 
engravings.     New  York:   Published  by  Robert  M.  DeWitt 

In  calling  the  attention  of  our  medical  readers  to  a  new 
and  standard  work  on  Obstetrics^  considered  both  as  a 
science  and  an  art^  we  ought,  by  asserting  its  claim  to 
professional  approbation,  to  show  in  what  way  it  fills  up  a 
preexisting  hiatus  in  medical  bibliothekes,  or  in  virtue  of 
what  qualities  it  proposes  to  make  room  for  itself,  by  dis- 
placing its  predecessors  or  cotemporaries.  This  labor  we 
have  not  the  time  to  perform  before  the  present  No.  of 
this  Journal  passes  through  the  press,  as  our  duty  to  the 
Publisher,  who  has,  by  his  courtesy,  placed  us  under  obli- 
gations to  give  the  earliest  notice  of  this  work,  which  bears 
his  imprint,  compels  us  to  defer  the  discharge  of  our  duties 
to  our  readers  to  another  occasion. 

We  deem  it  sufficient  for  the  present,  to  say  of  Dr.  A. 
K.  Gardner's  edition  of  Dr.  Wm.  Tyler  Smith's  Lec- 
tures on  Obstetrics,  that  it  is  a  very  complete  compendium 
of  the  knowledge  extant  on  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat. 

o 
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The  AmericAn  System  of  Medical  Edacation— American  Medical  Col- 
leges—a  SkeCdi  of  their  History  taiL  Defects,  abiI  Saggestloos  respedlnr 
UBfroTeneBts. 

We  are  led,  at  the  present  time,  to  a  somewhat  ex--, 
tended  consideration  of  this  subject  by  various  circumstances^ 
among  which  is  the  receiving  from  its  author  of  "A  Leetm^ 
on  Medical  Colleges,  Introductory  to  the  Course  of  1858-58^ 
in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Nashville,, 
delivered  by  J.  Berrian  Lindsley,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor 
of  the  University,  published  by  the  Class." 

Bom  and  reared  under  the  shadow  of  an  University, 
(his  father  having  long  occupied  the  position  of  Chancel- 
lor)— having  graduated  in  Sciences  and  Arts,  in  Theology 
and  in  Medicine,  and  now  occupying  the  Chancellorship  of 
the  University  of  Nashville,  and  the  Chair  of  Chemistry 
and  Pharmacy  in  the  Medical  Department  of  that  flourish- 
ing institution.  Dr.  Lindsley,  in  accordance  with  his  in- 
clinations and  sense  of  duty,  has  devoted  much  time  to 
the  study  of  educational  institutions — visiting,  for  the 
purpose,  almost  every  portion  of  this  country,  and,  we  be- 
lieve, a  large  part  of  Europe.  Particularly  interested,  as 
for  many  years  he  has  been,  in  Medical  Education,  he  has 
always  been  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association — is  familiar  with  all  its  transactions,  and 
with  the  opinions  of  the  leading  Medical  Men  of  the  coun- 
try respecting  Medical  Schools  and  Medical  Education,  and 
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should  therefore  be  peculiarly  qualified  to  express  opinions 
upon  the  subject  he  has  chosen  for  his  Lecture. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  convention  of  the  Medical 
Schools  throughout  the  country  is  called  to  meet  at  Louis- 
ville in  May  next,  with  reference  to  the  establishment  of 
a  uniform  mode  of  conducting  these  institutions,  it  may 
not  be  considered  as  out  of  place  that  a  considerable  space 
should  be  devoted  to  a  subject  having  such  important  rela- 
tions to  the  future  honor  and  usefulness  of  the  Profession, 
and  to  the  interests  of  the  community. 

Of  the  importance  of  Medical  Schools  in  furnishing  to 
physicians  a  professional  education  there  seems  now  to  be 
no  question,  as  such  schools  are  established  in  all  civilized 
communities,  and  attendance  upon  them  is  everywhere 
deemed  the  most  legitimate,  if  not  the  only  proper  mode, 
of  entering  the  Profession.  It  is  true  that  numbers  of  our 
older  physicians,  some  of  whom  have  arisen  by  their  habits 
of  study  and  observation  to  highly  respectable  positions  as 
Medical  Men,  have  passed  their  period  of  pupilage  in  pri- 
vate offices,  and  received  their  right  to  practice  from  County 
Courts  or  Examining  Boards,  independently  of  the  schools  ; 
but  of  later  years  these  modes  of  entering  the  Profession 
have  become  almost  obsolete,  and  although  many  persons 
still  commence  the  practice  of  medicine  without  attending 
the  schools,  they  are  now  regarded  as  interlopers,  and  are 
not  admitted  into  the  associations  of  regular  physicians. 

If,  then,  the  schools  are  considered  as  essential  to  a 
proper  Medical  Education — if  in  them  alone  men  are  to 
be  properly  qualified  for  the  exercise  of  functions  the  most 
important  to  the  earthly  well-being  of  the  public — their 
proper  organization,  and  the  best  modes  of  conducting  them — 
indeed,  all  things  relating  to  their  history  and  character — 
become  matters  of  paramount  importance  to  all.  Wc 
have,  then,  in  this  theme,  suggested  by  the  lecture  before 
us,  a  subject  of  much  interest,  and  in  the   lecture  itself 
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historical  statements  of  value^  as  well  as  suggestions  and 
opinions  worthy  of  particular  attention.  With  the  lecture 
before  us,  borrowing  the  ideas  of  Dr.  Lindslby,  or  using 
our  own,  as  may  best  suit  our  purpose,  and  frequently  mak- 
ing quotations  to  show  the  style  and  drift  of  the  author, 
we  propose  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  Medical  Schools  par- 
ticularly of  our  own  country,  and  point  out,  chiefly  by  the 
aid  of  Dr.  Lindsley,  some  of  the  defects  of  our  present 
system  of  Medical  Education ;  and  we  propose  to  offer,  also, 
a  few  brief  suggestions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  that 
system  should  be  improved. 

The  first  Medical  School  of  which  we  have  any  account 
was  situated  upon  the  little  island  of  Cos,  within  the  terri- 
tory of  Ancient  Greece — Hippocrates  the  father  at  once 
of  Medicine  and  of  Inductive  Philosophy,  being  its  founder 
and  its  sustainer  during  his  lifetime,  and  indeed,  by  the 
influence  of  his  name,  long  after.     The  lecturer  says : 

"This  small  town  will,  to  the  end  of  time,  be  famous  among  men, 
ns  having  been  for  many  centuries  the  seat  of  Medical  learning.  Thus 
early  are  we  taught  that  men  give  renown  to  localities,  and  not  localities 
to  men;  that  brain  is  greater  than  rock  and  soil;  that  man  illustrates 
nature,  causing  one  species  of  intellectual  culture  to  give  note  to  one 
spot  of  earth,  another  to  adorn  a  second,  and  still  a  different  variety 
a  third.  Cos,  and  not  learned  Athens,  or  commercial  Corinth,  or 
devout  Ephesus,  was  the  ancient  source  of  medical  light'* 

For  centuries,  medical  learning  was  almost  confined  to 
the  nations  which  dwelt  around  the  Mediterranean,  and  here 
were  the  works  composed  which  have  made  the  names  of 
Hippocrates  and  Galen,  of  Dioscorides  and  Aret^us,  of 
Aetius  and  Celcus  familiar  to  medical  students  of  all 
modem    nations. 

During  the  long  night  of  science  and  learning  which 
followed  this  era,  accompanying  the  protracted  struggle  in 
which  the  hardy  tribes  of  the  North  subdued  and  consumed 
the  degenerate  and  effete  nations  unworthy  the  possessions 
of  their  fathers,   medical,   as  well  as  other,  learning  took 
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mfuge  among  the  Arabians  of  the  East.  Here  a  school  of 
medicine  then  arose,  whose  learned  men  looked  to  the  Greek 
writers  as  their  instructors,  who  made  careful  translations 
of  the  Grecian  medical  works,  freely  commenting  upon  them 
and  adding  to  their  value  as  treasuries  of  learning. 

From  Western  Asia  and  Northern  Africa,  medical  learn- 
ing passed  over  through  Spain  and  Italy  to  Southern  Eu- 
rope generally,  and  from  Pagan  Greeks  and  Mahomedan 
Arabians,  to  the  Christian  nations  of  modem  times. 

Among  modem  schools,  those  of  Edinburgh  and  London 
have  long  been  famous,  and  from  them  our  American  Med- 
ical Colleges  have  more  immediately  descended.  With 
these  latter,  headed  by  the  venerable  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, established  in  1765,  we  have  most  to  do. 

Medical  Schools  have  been  much  more  numerous  in 
this,  than  in  any  other  country,  during  the  same  period  of 
time.  As  to  the  stability  of  different  institutions,  there 
have  been  the  greatest  contrasts.  Some  from  their  origin, 
many  years  since,  have  gone  noiselessly  on  with  moderate 
and  uniform  success  ;  while  others,  commencing  with  dis- 
tinguished faculties,  in  eligible  locations,  with  large  classes, 
and  every  outward  appearance  of  great  success,  but  having 
some  defect  of  organization,  or  from  some  want  of  har- 
mony in  their  faculties,  or  some  meddling  interference  of 
boards  of  tmstees,  or  other  outside  influences,  their  splen- 
did career  has  sooner  or  later  been  brought  to  a  close; 
**  Their  halls  have  become  deserted,  and  a  sense  of  ruin 
and  desolation  makes  sorrowful  the  visitor,  as  he  now  looks 
upon  buildings  and  sites  which  are  only  memorials  of  past 
glory."  Others,  still,  commencing  with  organizations  de- 
fective, in  locations  unsuited,  or  conducted  by  men  having 
neither  reputation  nor  talent  to  sustain  them,  have  strug- 
gled into  a  feeble  but  ephemeral  existence,  leaving  behind 
little  else  than  a  record  of  failure.  Some,  such  as  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  Western  Dis- 
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trict  of  the  State  of  New  York,  at  Fairfield,  having  been 
well  organized,  with  good  faculties,  and  long  sustained  in 
a  useful  career,  from  having  unfortunate  locations,  and 
from  the  springing  up  of  rivals  more  favorably  situated, 
have  at  length  become  numbered  among  the  things  that 
were.  The  greater  number,  however,  which  have  fallen 
into  decay  and  ruin,  have  done  so  either  from  some  inter- 
nal disscntions,  or  from  some  corruptions  or  errors  in  the 
governing  powers.  As  Dr.  Lindsley  truly  says,  "  It  is  fer 
easier  to  pull  down  than  to  build  up ;  and  men  of  a  cer- 
tain calibre  can  make  their  mark  most  readily  by  destroy- 
ing the  hard -wrought  achievements  of  their  betters." 

The  amount  of  pecuniary  aid  furnished  by  communities 
for  the  establishment  and  support  of  Medical  Schools,  has 
been  various  in  different  cases,  though  as  compared  with 
other  educational  institutions  it  has  usually  been  small. 
Several  of  the  larger  and  best  Medical  Colleges  of  the 
country  are  departments  of  Universities ;  some  few  of  these 
receiving  a  part  of  the  endowments  belonging  to  the  general 
institution.  In  some  of  these,  as  in  the  instances  of  the 
Universities  of  Pennsylvania  and  Nashville,  the  Medical 
Departments  are  of  much  the  greatest  comparative  conse- 
quence ;  while  in  others,  as  at  Yale  and  Harvard,  the 
Medical  Colleges  are  comparatively,  if  not  positively,  small. 

In  some  instances  Medical  Schools  have  been  entirely 
or  partially  established  by  the  liberality  of  the  corporate 
authorities  of  cities;  and  in  the  number  of  students  at- 
tracted from  abroad  to  spend  their  money  in  the  towns, 
and  in  the  puj)lic  attention  secured  to  those  places  by 
having  within  them  flourishing  schools,  the  investments 
have  not  been  found  unprofitable.  Other  Medical  Colleges 
have  been  aided  by  the  States ;  as  in  Kentucky,  Virginia, 
South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  and  Ohio;  while  Michigan  and 
Iowa  have  devoted,  the  former  a  fair,  and  the  latter  a 
moderate  portion  of  their   University   funds  derived  firoin 
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the  sale  of  lands  donated  for  that  purpose  by  the  General 
Government^  to  their  Medical  Colleges^  as  Departments  of 
the  Universities. 

But^  as  already  stated^  very  much  less  has  been  done 
in  the  way  of  endowing  Medical  Colleges  than  of  other 
educational  institutions.  The  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  oldest  Medical  School  in 
the  land,  pays  from  the  students'  fees  a  rent  for  the 
buildings  she  occupies ;  and  in  but  very  few  instances  is 
more  done  by  States,  cities,  or  individuals,  than  to  furnish 
the  grounds  and  buildings  used.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
regarded  as  essential  to  Literary  Colleges,  and  all  high 
institutions  for  teaching  other  departments  of  science,  that 
not  only  buildings  of  an  expensive  character  should  be 
famished,  but  that  professorships  should  be  liberally  en-> 
dowed,  furnishing  means  for  the  support  of  professors 
quite  independent  of  students'  fees.  There  are  by  no 
means  grounds  for  complaint  that  so  much  is  done  for 
general  Science  and  Literature,  but  that  so  little  is  thought 
necessary  to  be  done  for  Medicine. 

It  would  seen  to  be  no  less  important  to  a  community 
that  it  should  be  supplied  with  well-educated  physicians 
than  that  it  should  he  furnished  with  linguists  and  ma- 
thematicians. It  is  not  enough  to  reply  to  this,  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  will  help  themselves  to  a  com- 
petent Medical  Education,  for  such  is  not  the  fact.  A  very 
small  proportion  of  the  actual  practitioners  of  Medicine 
throughout  the  country  have  received  a  competent  Medical 
Education.  Many,  as  already  stated,  have  never  seen  a 
Medical  College,  or  have  had  other  proper  opportunities 
of  instruction.  They  have  undertaken  to  supply  a  demand 
for  medical  services,  without  having  resorted  to  the  means 
of  qualifying  themselves  for  their  responsible  duties. 

It  may  not  be  as  important  that  we  should  have  well 
educated  physicians  as  that  we  should  have  well -trained 
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clergyman.  Of  this  each  one  must  judge  for  himself. 
But  whether  this  be  so  or  not^  the  contrast  between 
the  facilities  furnished  for  Theological  and  Medical  Edu- 
cation is  very  great.  Not  only  has  the  theological 
student  his  tuition  free^  but  he  has  dormitories  provided, 
often  nicely  furnished^  and  not  unfrequently  is  money  ad- 
vanced for  his  board;  clothing,  and  books.  True  all  thii 
is  furnished  by  religious  denominations  and  by  benevolent 
individuals,  but  it  is  nevertheless  done  by  the  community 
for  the  public  good.  And  the  public  good  would  seem  to 
demand  that  the  education  of  physicians  should  not  be 
neglected. 

Dr.  LiNDSLEY  is  of  the  opinion  that 

"  The  least  that  should  satisfy  the  Profession  as  to  endowment  is,  that 
in  addition  to  the  outfit  of  huildings  and  apparatus,  each  school  should  be 
provided  with  a  fund  large  enough  to  yield  an  annual  income  sufiQcient  to 
meet  the  heavy  expense  of  keeping  up  extensive  museums  and  lihraries, 
and  also  to  support  the  incumbents  in  the  four  elementary  Chairs,  Ana- 
tomy, Chemistry,  Physiology,  and  Materia  Medica,  so  as  to  enable  these 
professors  to  devote  themselves  entirely  to  their  specialities,  thus  rendering 
them  authorities  in  their  departments,  and  putting  it  in  their  power  to 
undertake  researches  and  make  experiments  and  discoveries,  which  it  is 
out  of  the  question  for  them  to  do  while  harassed  with  the  arduous  toils  of 
daily  practice.'*  ..."  In  each  of  the  large  States  there  should  be  at 
least  one  fully  endowed  Medical  School;  and  a  full  endowment  for  a 
Medical  School  should  not  be  estimated  at  less  than  two  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  dollars  —  one  hundred  thousand  of  which  would  in  most 
cases  be  required  for  procuring  grounds  eligibly  located,  and  buildings 
suitably  designed.  A  fund  of  fifly  thousand  dollars  should  be  set  i^art 
for  the  continual  increase  of  the  museum  and  library,  and  at  least  thirty 
thousand  dollars  should  be  invested  for  the  support  of  each  of  the  elemen- 
tary Chairs.  The  practical  Chairs  —  Surgery,  Medicine,  Obstetrics,  and 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  —  could  be  supported  by  moderate  fees 
from  the  students,  and  the  professional  labors  of  the  incumbents,  it  being 
an  advantage  to  them  as  teachers  that  they  should  be  fully  occupied  as 
practitioners.*' 

That  Medical  Colleges  should  not  be  left  to  private 
enterprise  and  speculation  any  more  than  other  institution! 
of  learning^  seems  to  us  obvious.    That  their  present  de- 
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fects  are  largely  due  to  the  fact  of  their  being  conducted 
so  as  to  subserve  private  interests  is  certain.  While  the 
income  of  professors  depends  upon  the  number  of  students, 
it  is  quite  natural  that  each  school  should  be  so  conducted 
as  to  secure  the  greatest  numbers ;  and  it  is  unfortunately 
the  fact  that  this  result  is  most  certainly  accomplished  by 
making  the  courses  of  lectures  short  and  the  terms  of 
graduation  easy.  Whatever  might  be  the  inclination  of 
students,  where  large  lecture  fees  are  required,  many  would 
not  have  the  additional  means  to  spend  six  or  nine  months 
of  the  year  away  from  home,  and  from  all  remunerative 
employment.  They  are  almost  forced  to  attend  colleges 
where  they  are  detained  for  the  shortest  period. 

But  the  important  and  immediately  practical  questions 
respecting  the  curriculum  of  studies  in  the  Colleges,  the 
order  of  pursuing  these  studies,  and  the  length  of  time 
devoted  to  them,  remains  to  be  somewhat  particularly  con- 
sidered. 

However  great  the  variety  as  to  the  endowments 
and  success  of  different  Medical  Colleges,  the  course  of 
stujiy  and  the  requirements  for  the  Doctorate,  are,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  nearly  uniform  in  all.  The  University  of 
Michigan  and  the  University  of  Virginia  vary  from  the 
common  standard  more  than  any  others. 

In  the  ordinary  schools  there  are  from  six  to  eight 
professors,  giving  lectures  upon  as  many  distinct  branches. 
Each  lecture  continues  about  an  hour,  and  six,  and  some- 
times seven,  are  delivered  in  a  day.  Besides  attending 
these  lectures,  students,  during  some  portion  of  the  time 
spent  at  the  college,  are  expected  to  labor  at  practical 
anatomy  in  the  dissecting-room,  and  in  many  of  the  schools, 
to  attend  to  clinical  practice  in  a  hospital.  The  term  of 
lectures  continues  four  months ;  and,  during  this  time,  the 
whole  field  of  Medical  Science  (we  will  not  say  is  explored), 
is  passed  over  —  the  lectures  on  all  the  different  branches 
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commencing  at  the  same  time,  and  going  on  simultane- 
oufjly. 

Three  years  of  medical  study,  or  rather  a  certificate  for 
that  amount ;  the  attendance  of  two  courses  of  lectures,  or 
at  least  the  possession  of  the  tickets  of  the  lecturers ;  the 
presentation  of  a  thesis  on  some  medical  subject ;  and  the 
passing  of  a  satisfactory  examination  (it  is  thought  that 
some  faculties  are  easily  satisfied)  before  the  faculty,  are 
the  material  conditions  for  receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor 
in  medicine.  So  far  as  we  know,  nothing  specifically  in 
the  way  of  preliminary  education,  except  in  the  single  in- 
stance of  the  University  of  Michigan,  is  required  for 
graduation. 

This,  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  our  Medical 
Schools  at  the  present  time,  was  planned  nearly  a  century 
ago ;  and  although  the  bounds  of  the  science  since  then 
have  been  immensely  enlarged,  and  the  condition  and  wants 
of  the  country  have  greatly  changed — although  revolutions 
have  occurred  in  almost  everything  else,  here  no  material 
modifications  have  been  made. 

This  system,  at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  was  perhaps 
judicious  and  proper.  Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
under  the  wise  direction  of  Morgan  and  Shippen,  medical 
men  were  educated  by  a  course  of  reading  and  instruction 
in  the  offices  of  practicing  physicians.  The  better  qualified 
class  of  physicians  and  surgeons  received  under  their  tuition 
a  number  of  students,  and  for  a  proper  consideration  directed 
their  studies,  and  furnished  them  all  the  facilities  of  know- 
ledge and  all  the  instructions  which  were  in  their  power. 

After  this  and  other  schools  were  established,  these  pri- 
vate preceptorships  were  not  speedily  abolished.  Eighteen 
months  or  more  were  still  spent,  under  a  more  or  less  rigid 
system  of  private  instruction,  before  the  college  was  resorted 
to.     The  student  then  went  to  the  college  for  four  months, 
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and  passed  over  a  connected  review  of  the  studies  he  had 
been  pursuing,  illustrated  by  means  which  the  private  pre- 
ceptors might  not  be  supposed  to  possess  ;  the  student  then 
returned  to  his  preceptor,  and  spent  eight  months  more  in 
study  and  practical  observations,  and  then  returned  to  the 
school,  listening  to  a  repetition  of  the  lectures,  and  witness- 
ing again  the  demonstrations  that  were  given.  In  the  condi- 
tion of  the  science  as  it  then  existed,  with  every  department 
much  less  developed  than  at  present — and  especially  in  the 
state  of  society  and  the  demand  for  medical  men  which  then 
prevailed  —  this  must  be  considered  as  perhaps  as  good  a 
sjrstem  as  could  have  been  adopted,  or  at  least  as  was  practi- 
cable. It  is  certain  that  under  it  were  trained  up  a 
generation  of  physicians,  which,  by  aid  of  the  impetus  given 
by  those  stirring  times  to  all  American  minds,  were  nowhere 
at  the  time  surpassed  in  practical  skill,  whatever  might  have 
been  their  theoretical  knowledge. 

It  IS  unnecessary  very  specially  to  detail  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  science  and  in  the  country 
since  that  time.  Chemistry  has  been  more  than  quadrupled 
in  the  extent  of  its  known  facts.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  Physiology.  Histology  and  Pathological  Anatomy  have 
almost  been  created,  and  other  departments  have  been  lai^ely 
developed.  Our  country  has  been  extended,  wealth  has 
been  multiplied,  the  facilities  of  travel  have  wonderfully 
increased,  schools  and  seminaries  have  sprung  up  everywhere, 
intelligence  has  advanced,  cities  have  been  built,  hospitals 
established.  Medical  Colleges  multiplied.  Changes  have 
occurred  in  the  relations  of  private  preceptors  and  students. 
Thorough  office -instructions,  except  in  rare  cases,  are  no 
longer  given,  and  the  Medical  Schools  are  almost  exclusively 
depended  upon  for  the  entire  education  of  physicians.  Still, 
the  same  four- months  courses  of  lectures  are  gravely  given, 
as  though  the  world  for  an  entire  century  had  literally 
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stood  stilly  and  as  though  students  still  chiefly  depended 
upon  office -study  and  instruction  for  medical  training. 

This  is  not  the  only  instance  where  systems  of  educa- 
tion adapted  to  other  times  and  conditions,  from  the  force 
of  feu^hion — of  stereot3rped  notions  and  customs — remain 
the  same.  Before  the  modem  developments  of  natural 
^science,  of  thought  and  of  literature,  the  ancient  lan- 
guages and  the  mathematics  were  almost  the  only  studies 
suited  to  the  education  and  discipline  of  the  mind.  When 
the  world  was  emerging  from  the  dark  ages,  the  highest 
recorded  wisdom  and  culture  in  existence  were  found  in 
the  languages  and  literature  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans. 
The  study  of  these  languages  and  this  literature  was,  at  that 
time,  essential  to  high  mental  cultivation,  and  was  the  best 
indeed,  the  only,  means  of  affording  a  liberal  education 
and  in  the  most  extended  systems  of  culture — in  the  circle 
of  universal  knowledge — this  study,  these  languages  still 
have  a  value :  but  the  vast  developments  of  the  modem 
sciences  and  arts — the  wonderful  extension  of  the  great 
field  of  Natural  History — of  the  departments  of  political, 
social,  utilitarian,  philosophical,  moral  and  religious  know- 
ledge, and  the  amplification  of  a  refined  and  solid  literature 
belonging  to  all  these  subjects,  have  placed  the  ancient 
languages  in  a  very  subordinate  position;  yet  most  of  our 
colleges  still  cling  to  them  as  the  chief  and  all-absorbing 
objects  of  pursuit  and  mastery.  So  far  does  the  power  of 
this  custom  extend,  that  young  men  of  comparatively  mature 
age,  in  whom,  at  a  late  period,  a  desire  for  knowledge  has 
been  awakened,  and  with  whom  the  period  of  study  must  be 
short,  are  directed  to  these  languages  as  the  chief  object  of 
interest  and  pursuit,  to  the  almost  total  neglect  of  the  natural 
sciences,  and,  surprising  as  it  may  seem,  to  the  neglect  of 
a  systematic  study  of  their  own  language.  The  thoughts 
of  ancient  men,  in  some  respects  refined  and  subtle  though 
they  be,  yet  of  fallen  heathen  men,  are  preferred  as  means 
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of  educating  and  storing  eyen  minds  of  deyeloped  powem 
of  comprehension^  to  the  infinite  thoughts  of  the  Obejltob 
as  expressed  in  Nature ;  and  the  study  of  the  literature 
of  these  men  is  made  almost  to  exclude  the  literature  of 
the  modems,  enriched  as  the  latter  is  by  a  vast  range  of 
knowledge  of  nature  and  society,  of  men  and  of  God,  of 
which  the  wisest  of  these  ancients  were  entirely  destitute  ;^ 
and,  worst  of  all,  the  cultivation  of  the  student's  natiye 
tongue  itself,  in  which  all  his  thoughts  are  to  be  conceived 
and  expressed,  is  often  neglected  for  that  of  languages 
which,  in  active  life,  he  is  never  to^hear,  and  of  which  he 
will  but  seldom  think. 

In  alluding  to  this  subject  we  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  disapproving,  in  a  sweeping  generality,  of  the  study 
of  the  ancient  languages.  So  far  from  this,  as  already 
intimated,  in  the  more  extended  systems  of  cultivation  and 
scholarships,  commencing  at  a  proper,  early  age,  we  believe 
it  forms  an  important  part.  It  is  against  these  languages 
monopolizing,  in  the  case  of  students  pursuing  a  more  lim- 
ited course  of  study,  the  time  and  attention  which  should 
be  devoted  to  more  important  matters,  that  we  protest.  It 
is  the  neglect  of  the  modern  sciences,  and  particularly  of 
the  English  language  and  literature,  that  is  complained  of 

But  this  is  turning  aside  somewhat  from  our  specified 
to  a  collateral  subject,  and  in  the  remaining  space  of  this 
already  too  lengthy  article,  we  propose  to  briefly  point  out 
some  of  the  defects  of  our  present  system  of  Medical  Edu- 
cation, and,  especially,  of  the  mode  of  conducting  the  course 
of  instruction  in  our  Medical  Colleges,  offering,  also,  some 
suggestions  for  reform. 

The  first  defect  in  our  system  is  the  encouragement, 
by  the  members  of  the  Profession,  of  students  in  com- 
mencing the  study  of  medicine  without  proper  mental  and 
educational  fitness.  The  American  Medical  Association 
has   spoken   upon   this   subject,  placing   the   responsibility 
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with  the  Profession  at  large ;  and  has  recommended  that 
each  local  or  county  society  appoint  a  Board  of  Censors, 
to  examine  students  applying  for  admission  to  the  offices 
of  physicians,  requiring  that  each  student  obtain  from  such  a 
Board,  before  crossing  the  threshold  of  regular  professional 
studies,  a  certificate  of  possessing  "a  good  moral  and  in- 
tellectual character ;  a  good  English  education,  including  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  and  a  respect- 
able acquaintance  with  its  literature  and  with  the  art  of 
composition ;  a  fair  knowledge  of  Natural  Sciences,  and,  at 
least,  the  more  elementary  Mathematics,  including  the 
chief  elements  of  algebra  and  geometry ;  and,"  according 
with  previous  action,  "such  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
languages,  as  will  enable  him  to  read  current  prescriptions, 
and  appreciate  the  technical  language  of  the  natural  sciences 
and  of  medicine." 

Should  the  Profession  generally  comply  with  these  re- 
quirements, the  colleges  would  be  furnished  only  with  proper 
materials,  and  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  their  at- 
tempting discriminations  as  to  who  should  enter  —  dis- 
criminations which  must  be  made  by  the  colleges  generally, 
in  order  to  be  efifectual. 

The  next  defect  in  the  working  of  our  system  is,  that 
office -instruction  is  almost  totally  neglected.  This  has  al- 
ready been  stated,  and  we  are  convinced  that  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  such  will  continue  to  be  the  case ;  and, 
if  so,  the  schools  should  make  provision  accordingly.  Their 
courses  of  instruction  should  be  so  arranged,  as  to  supply 
the  full  wants  of  the  students. 

As  to  the  adaptedness  of  the  instructions  in  the  school 
to  the  purpose  to  which  they  are  applied,  we  can  not  do 
better  than  give  the  views  of  Dr.  Lindslet.     He  says: 

**The  great  defects  in  the  programmes  of  the  schools  very  natur- 
ally result  from  the  fact  that  being  arranged  to  fulfil  one  purpose, 
they  are  applied   to  carrying  out  another.     They  were  intended  for 
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teyiew  and  finishing, — they  are  made  to  begin  and  do  all; — henoe 
the  incongruity  now  attending  them,  so  striking  and  so  often  com- 
mented upon  as  absurd  and  unheard  of  in  any  other  kind  of  educa- 
tional training.  The  first  and  most  glaring  of  these  absurdities  is  the 
arrangement  by  which  students  are  set  to  studying  the  elementary 
sciences  upon  which  a  highly  complex  art  is  built  up,  at  one  and 
the  same  time  with  the  study  of  the  art  itsel£  The  pupil  begins 
the  study  of  chemistry,  anatomy,  and  physiology,  as  being  the  im- 
portant ground  works  of  medical  science,  without  which  he  can  com- 
prehend neither  the  theory  nor  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery; 
and  yet,  at  the  same  hour,  almost,  he  commences  the  study  of  the 
latter.  Before  in  the  one  lecture  room  he  has  crossed  the  threshold 
of  anatomy,  in  another  he  hears  diseases  and  operations  discussed, 
which  require  a  good  knowledge  of  the  whole  elements  of  anatomy 
to  be  at  all  able  to  comprehend.  The  bare  statement  of  this  anomaly 
is  enough  to  prove  it  a  crying  evil,  a  grievous  imposition  and  nui- 
sance to  the  student,  that  should  not  be  tolerated  for  a  day.  The 
rule  is  universal  to  ascend  from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  from  the 
principle  to  the  practice,  from  the  science  to  the  art  In  medical 
education  alone  do  we  find  it  otherwise.  From  this  source  arise 
many  evils  to  the  student — such  as  great  confusion  and  perplexity  in 
study,  loss  of  precious  time,  and  waste  of  valuable  and  costly  means 
of  instruction — which  want  of  time  compels  us  to  refrain  firom  dis- 
cussing." 

We  continue  quoting  from  Dr.  Lindsley  : 

"  Another  great  evil  is,  that  too  much  by  far  is  crowded  into  a 
short  space  of  time.  The  idea  of  elementary  students  going  over  so 
extensive  a  field  as  seven  profound  and  fertile  sciences,  entering  into 
the  medical  curriculum  in  sixteen  or  twenty  weeks,  is  perfectly  pre- 
posterous. It  can  not  be  done;  some  two  or  three  must  be  neglected 
and  the  instruction  practically  lost  The  seven  professors,  and  five 
or  six  lectures  daily,  may  go  over  the  ground,  but  it  is  simply  im- 
possible for  any  mortal  brain  to  receive  and  digest  so  many  and  such 
varied  lectures  in  so  short  a  period.  This  cramming,  crowding,  hurry- 
ing system  is  also  an  anomaly  not  found  in  any  other  plan  of  edu- 
cation, and  no  less  a  nuisance  to,  and  imposition  upon,  students,  than 
the  irrational  confusing  and  mixing  of  the  several  branches  together.'* 

"Still  another  very  serious  defect  of  the  present  system  of  Me- 
dical Education  is  the  great  want  of  practical  instruction.  Students 
are  graduated  Doctors — teachers  of  medicine,  and  certified  to  be  pro- 
ficients in  all  branches  of  the  healing  art,  when,  in  fact,  they  know 
and  have  seen  very  little  of  disease  and  cure.  Notwithstanding  the 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  hospitals  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
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and  the  groat  noise  made  over  them  in  circulars  and  lectures,  it  is 
Tory  questionable  whether  the  graduates  from  Medical  Colleges  thirty 
years  and  moro  since,  were  not  better  yersed  in  practical  medicine 
than  they  are  now;  and  whether  hospital  instruction  has  not  been  so 
managed  as  to  dcceiye,  mislead,  and  put  back  the  Profession  on  this 
all -important  point 

"Formerly,  tho  student  during  his  long  continuance  in  a  prac^ 
titioncrs  ofiSco  saw  a  great  many  cases,  just  such  as  ho  would  after- 
wards meet  in  his  own  practice,  and  became  quite  familiar  with  all  the 
ordinary  operations  and  appliances  of  the  art  Now,  the  office -in- 
structor, hearing  so  much  of  the  vast  extent  and  great  facilities  of 
city  hospitals  for  teaching,  turns  his  pupils  over  to  the  winter  lec- 
turers for  practical  as  well  as  elementary  training.  The  student  goes 
to  the  city  not  less  full  of  the  hospitals  than  of  the  schools,  build- 
ing perhaps  even  more  upon  them  in  imagination.  Nearness,  how- 
ever, removes  the  enchantment;  for,  though  the  hospital  covers  acres 
with  its  imposing  piles  of  buildings,  and  counts  its  beds  filled  with 
patients  by  hundreds,  want  of  time  as  effectually  excludes  him  from 
its  advantages,  real  or  imaginary,  as  though  it  was  a  thousand  miles 
away.  His  whole  time  is  occupied,  trebly  occupied,  with  the  seven 
sciences  upon  which,  in  a  few  weeks,  he  must  undergo  a  dreaded,  if 
not  a  searching,  examination,  and  his  visits  to  the  hospital,  if  not  soon 
discontinued,  become  mere  matters  of  form,  or  seasons  of  relaxation. 
Much  is  seen  which  would  be  highly  interesting  and  instructive  if  time 
was  allowed  to  observe,  study,  and  digest,  but  for  want  of  this  all- 
essential  element^  the  sight  becomes  rather  an  injurious  diversion  from 
academic  studies.  Both  preceptors,  then,  and  students  neglect  advan- 
tages at  home,  if  properly  used,  of  inestimable  value,  because  they  are 
dazzled  by  advantages  at  a  distance,  of  no  practical  avail.^' 

The  last  evil  specified  by  Dr.  Lindsley,  and  which  he 
thinks 

"  At  present  almost  engrafted  upon  our  plan  of  teaching,  and  which 
has  excited  great  complaint  with  the  Profession,  is  the  conferring  the 
diploma,  and  thus  receiving  into  the  Profession  persons  whose  degree 
of  knowledge  bj'  no  means  warrants  this  dictinction.  .  .  .  We  liave  only 
time  to  state  the  grievance,  and  remark  that  as  long  as  every  thing  is 
made  to  depend  upon  a  single  examination,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
an}  remedy  will  be  of  avail.  A  long  course  of  study  and  preparation 
is  brought  to  a  close,  and  the  candidate  stands  before  a  board  of  ex- 
aminers to  receive  the  reward  of  his  toil,  or  what  in  the  eyes  of  all  his 
friends,  his  acquaintances,  and  himself  is  a  sentence  of  lasting  disgrace. 
Need  it  excite  wonder,  that  if  even  but  very  slimly  qualified  ho  passes 
the  ordeal?    Tho  result  would,  in  all  probability,  be  the  same  whether 
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tho  boards  of  examiners  are  professors  or  not  It  is,  by  no  means,  tm» 
likely  that  non- professorial  boards  would  be  more  tenderly  humane  than 
those  more  familiar  with  students,  and  interested  in  maintaining  for 
their  colleges  a  respectable  standard  of  graduation,  and  a  &ir  reputa- 
tion with  the  Profession." 

We  have  chosen  to  allow  Dr.  L.  to  be  heard  in  relation 
to  the  present  defects  in  Medical  Colleges^  in  his  own  lan- 
gnage^  and  to  present  his  views  on  this  subject  as  sufficiently 
accordant  with  our  own  for  the  present  purpose.  The  extracts 
contain  many  things  which  the  Profession  should  well  ponder. 
He  has  hopes  of  important  changes  being  effected  to  remedy 
these  evils.  He  suggests  that  medical  instruction  should 
be  placed  more  fully  and  acknowledgedly  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  schools ;  that  eight  months  in  each  of  the 
three  years  of  study  should  be  passed  in  them — the  stu- 
dents attending  two  courses  of  lectures  and  recitations  in- 
stead of  one,  yearly ;  and  that  they  should  be  subdivided 
into  three  classes,  instead  of  comprising  only  one,  as  now.  He 
further  suggests  that  there  should  be  three,  if  not  six,  exami- 
nations passed,  the  different  branches  being  studied  in  due 
progression,  and  certificates  of  proficiency  issued  accordingly 
— the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  being  issued  when,  and 
only  when,  all  these  certificates  have  been  attained. 

These  points  are  all  worthy  of  consideration,  and  we 
are  not  disposed  to  say,  at  present,  how  well  we  think 
they  are  adapted  to  a  plan  for  ultimate  adoption  ;  but  so 
radical  a  change,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect,  can  be 
speedily  effected. 

The  brief  outlines  of  a  plan  which  seems  to  us  the 
best  adapted  to  our  present  wants  of  any  appearing  fea- 
sible, would  be  something  as  follows :  The  course  of  di- 
dactic instmction  in  the  colleges  should  continue  at  least 
eight  months  of  the  year.  During  the  first  half  of  tho 
course  the  lectures  and  recitations  should  be  confined  to 
the  primary  branches,  including  Chemistry,  Anatomy.  (De- 
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Bcriptive,  Histological,  and  Morbid),  Physiology,  and  Descrip- 
tive Materia  Mfidica,  including  the  outlines  of  Botany  and 
Pharmacy.  The  last  half  should  he  devoted  to  General  and 
Special  Pathology,  and  Practice  of  Medicine  ;  General  ancS 
Special  Therapeutics,  or  a  full  discussion  of  the  methods  of 
cure,  the  agents  employed  for  such  purposes,  their  modes  of 
operation,  and  the  rules  for  their  application  ;  Surgery  ;  Ob- 
stetrics, and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children.  There 
should  not  be  over  four  lectures  each  day,  but  each  should 
be  an  hour  in  length,  preceded  by  an  examination  of  the 
class  for  half  an  hour  on  the  lecture  of  the  day  before ;. 
thus  securing  much  better  attention,  more  study  of  the 
subject,  and  the  correction  of  any  misapprehension  that  may^ 
have  occurred.  If  found  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  allow- 
ing students  more  time  for  Practical  Anatomy  and  Chemis- 
try, three  such  lectures  and  recitations  per  day  only,  might^ 
be  given  for  a  portion  of  the  course. 

As  it  is  so  important  that  the  principles  and  facts  of 
medicine  should  be  perfectly  fixed  in  the  mind,  and  ready 
to  be  called  up  at  any  moment  in  practice,  two  such 
courses  of  lectures  should  be  required  of  the  student,  — 
the  whole  of  the  subjects  being  thus  reviewed  after  a  lapseh 
of  time,  and  after  courses  of  reading  and  observation^  & 
more  enlarged  and  perfect  understanding  would  be  secured. 

Besides  these  elementary  and  didactic  courses,  a 
thorough  course  of  Clinical  Instruction  should  be  required 
— the  student  seeing  only  such  a  number  of  patients  daily^ 
whose  cases  he  can  carefully  study,  properly  understand,  re- 
cord, and  remember.  These  hospital  instructions  should  not 
be  attended  till  after  a  full  course  of  didactic  lectures  had 
been  listened  to,  and  the  student  become  qualified  to  appre- 
ciate the  cases  and  the  application  of  the  principles  previ- 
ously taught.  He  should  follow  the  cases  from  day  to  day 
to  their  final  results  —  and  all  this  should  be  at  a  time  when 
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other  studies  of  a   more  elementary  character  are  not  oc* 
capying  too  much  of  his  attention. 

As  at  least  three  full  years  of  medical  study  should  be 
required,  and  as  the  first  College  Course  is  supposed  to  be 
taken  early  in  these  studies,  there  would  be  ample  time  for 
attending  the  Clinical  Course  without  its  interference  with 
the  didactic. 

In  this  plan,  there  seems  to  us  nothing  Utopian,  or  in 
any  sense  unpracticable.  The  Profession,  including  the 
Medical  Schools,  have  only  to  will  it,  and  the  improvement 
may  at  once  be  accomplished.  Should  the  movement  be 
general  among  all  the  schools  we  can  not  see  how  the 
pecuniary  interests,  or  even  the  convenience  of  any  profes- 
sors can  be  injuriously  affected.  The  plan  is  perfectly 
simple,  feasible,  and  proper,  and  would  confer  a  boon  upon 
the  Profession  and  the  community  incalculable  —  for  should 
it  be  adopted,  and  should  the  Profession  well  guard  the 
portals  so  that  those  sent  to  the  colleges  should  be  pos- 
sessed of  sound  minds  properly  cultivated  and  disciplined, 
such  a  body  of  medical  men  would  be  furnished  to  the 
country  as  would  do  great  honor  to  the  Profession  and  great 
service  to  humanity. 

The  necessity  of  a  reform  of  some  kind  is  universally 
admitted.  Should  any  other  plan  seem  better  than  this, 
we  are  ready  to  advocate  its  adoption. 

We  would  be  glad  to  see  the  subject  agitated  by  our 
CO  temporaries,  and  the  general  sentiments  of  the  Profession 
elicited. 

In  view  of  the  meeting  at  Louisville,  shall  we  not  have 

a  general  expression  ?     Who  will  be  found  opposing  thai 

meeting  and  its  objects.^     Ought  notour  co temporaries  1m 

indicate  their  positions  on  this  subject  ? 

A.  B.  P. 
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We  have  received,  by  the  politeness  of  Prof.  S.  H. 
Dickson,  of  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  an 
"  Inaugural  Lecture  to  the  Course  of  Practice  of  Medicine," 
preceded  by  some  remarks  preliminary  to  an  Introductory 
Lecture  by  Prof.  E.  Dunglison — both  Inaugural  Lecture 
and  Kemarks  being  upon  the  life  and  character  of  the  late 
Prof.  J.  K.  Mitchell,  whose  place  in  that  very  flourishii^ 
school  Prof.  Dickson  now  occupies. 

We  have  read  this  pamphlet,  containing,  as  it  does,  a 
fitting  tribute  to  the  worth  of  Prof.  Mitchell,  with  a 
melancholy  pleasure,  having  had  an  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  of  the  eulogies. 

Prof.  Dunglison's  remarks  are  brief,  but  pertinent  and 
touching,  while  Prof.  Dickson,  in  his  accustomed  elegant 
and  impressive  style,  follows  his  predecessor,  who  was  also 
his  early  and  intimate  friend,  through  the  different  periods 
of  his  intellectual  and  professional  life,  dwelling  upon  his 
successes  as  a  student,  a  practitioner,  a  teacher,  and  a  man 
of  science  and  letters,  up  to  the  closing  scene  which,  how- 
ever painful  to  his  friends,  found  him  composed,  and  thank- 
ful that  an  acute  disease,  rather  than  a  long  and  tedious 
form  of  suffering,  was  to  bring  him  to  his  final  rest. 

Prof.  Mitchell's  writings  were  not  voluminous,  though, 
for  the  most  part,  they  were  original  and  striking ;  and 
although  his  novelties  in  speculative  and  practical  matters 
have  not  all  been  adopted  by  the  Profession  as  truth,  they 
nevertheless  have  stimulated  inquiry,  and  indicated  a  bold 
and  active  mind,  not  content  to  jog  along  for  ever  in  the 
old  and  beaten  track.  His  little  volume  of  "Six  Lectures 
on  the  Cryptogamous  Origin  of  Malarious  and  Endemic 
Fevers,''  extending  the  same  views  to  Cholera,  &c.,  we 
remember  as  containing  much  learning,  ingenuity,  and  plausi- 
bility;  and  have  ever  since  had  a  vague  impression  that 
increased  facilities  for  revealing  the  existence  of  the  minute 
will  ultimately  demonstrate  that  zymotic  and  contagious 
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diseases  generally,  depend  upon  various  organic  substances 
ttaken  into  the  system,  and  acting  as  poisons — organisms 
xsf  the  lowest  and  simplest  forms  of  cell -structure,  exist- 
ing in  that  undefined  region  in  which  the  vegetable  and 
animal  kingdoms  blend  together. 

Having  a  fondness  for  exploring  the  obscure  and  hidden, 
and  not  believing  that  our  commonly  -  received  "philosophy" 
embraced  all  things  in  "  heaven  and  earth,"  the  phenomena 
presented  by  the  nervous  system  under  a  vague  influence 
called  "  Mesmerism,"  attracted  the  attention  of  Prof. 
Mitchell  ;  and  with  a  boldness  which  few  in  his  position 
have  possessed,  he  pursued  experimental  investigation  for 
five  years,  and  presented  their  results  in  a  paper  read  be- 
fore the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia.  Many  of 
the  claims  of  those  who  profess  this  "science"  were  of 
course,  after  due  examination,  rejected  as  delusions ;  but 
yet,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Dickson,  "After  all  proper 
deductions  have  been  made  for  error  and  imposture,  the 
impartial  observer  is  still  compelled  to  confess  that  there 
remains  an  unexplained  residuum  of  curious  and  interesting 
fact." 

It  might  be  supposed  that  no  great  boldness  was  re- 
quired to  acknowledge  these  phenomena,  when  such  men  as 
La  Place,  Cuvier,  Sir  John  Forbes,  and  Prof  J.  Hughes 
Bennett  recognize  the  facts  which  their  senses  could  but 
perceive  ;  but  yet,  in  most  medical  circles,  the  odium  of 
this  subject,  arising  from  its  almost  constant  association 
with  extravagance  and  imposture,  has  always  been  so  great, 
that  most  medical  men,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
opinions,  have  shrunk  from  presenting  them,  crude  and  un- 
satisfactory as  they  necessarily  were,  unless  they  could  join 
in  the  general  cry  of  "delusion."  Prof.  Mitchell,  how- 
ever, was  governed  by  no  such  considerations  of  prudence, 
K)r  influences  of  fashion  in  opinion  ;  and  although  it  is  most 
j)robable  that  he  was  led  into  extravagances    and  errors  of 
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opinion  by  the  power  of  his  imagination,  yet  there  is  mnoh 
to  be  admired  in  the  frankness,  the  enterprise,  and  the 
boldness  of  such  a  spirit,  when  compared  with  that  timid 
skepticism  and  frigid  prudence  which  binds  its  possessor  to 
the  narrow  routine  -  circle  in  which  all  others  move. 

Though  Prof.  Mitchell,  in  common  with  other  men, 
doubtless  had  imperfections  of  mental  constitution,  yet  he 
possessed  rare  qualities  of  intelligence,  sagacity,  refinement, 
and  energy,  and  will  be  remembered  with  the  warmest  af- 
fection by  thousands  who  have  listened  to  his  instruction, 
and  received  his  kind  attentions.  His  affability  knew  no 
bounds,  and  the  hearts  of  many  young  men,  as  they  stood 
among  strangers  in  a  strange  city,  were  bound  to  him  with 
ties  which  have  not  been  severed  without  severe  pangs. 

His  disease  was  pneumonia,  supervening  upon  a  condi- 
tion of  partial  paralysis,  and  speedily  terminating  his 
earthly  existence — but  he  "rests  in  the  hope  of  a  glorious 

resurrection,  and  life  in  the  world  to  come." 

A.  B.  P. 

We  commence  in  the  present  No.  what  we  hope  will 
prove  a  series  of  practical  articles  from  our  friend  Dr.  Pat- 
terson, on  a  few  important  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica. 
We  are  promised  another  or  two  in  continuance  of  the  pre- 
sent on  Veratrum  Viride,  and  one  or  more  upon  the  effects 
of  the  Muriated  Tincture  of  Iron  in  Erysipelas, 

The  author  is  well  known  as  a  physician  of  much  intel- 
ligence, of  long  and  large  experience,  of  minuteness  and 
accuracy  in  observation,  of  decided  carefulness  and  skill  in 
practice,  and  of  the  utmost  reliabibity  in  his  statements. 
We  think  the  articles  will  be  of  no  slight  value  or  ephem- 
eral interest,  and  have  great  confidence  in  conunending  them 

to  our  readers  as  worthy  of  their  attention. 

A.  B.  P. 
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leglstratioii. 

An  effort  will  be  made,  this  •''session  of  onr  Legisla- 
ture, to  have  a  law  passed  for  the  Registration  of 
Births  and  Deaths.  It  is  desirable  petitions  should  be 
early  forwarded  from  every  part  of  the  State.  Petitions 
will  be  sent  to  a  number  of  the  Physicians,  who  it  is 
hoped  will  be  interested  to  get  names  and  forward  to  their 
Representatives  in  the  Legislature. 

(DlABS  Signs  of  Barnisbed  Gold. 

We  would  notice  an  elegant  specimen  of  workmanship 
from  the  factory  of  Gbenus  &  Manfred,  Cincinnati  (whose 
card  will  be  found  in  the  Advertisement  Department),  which 
can  be  seen  at  the  Pharmaceutical  Store  of  Messrs.  Higby 
&  Steabns  of  this  city.  It  consists  of  the  glass  in  a  show 
case  surrounding  their  dispensing  department,  upon  the  front 
of  which  is  lettered — To  insure  accuracy  and  dispatch  in 
prescriptions  J  clerks  should  not  he  annoyed  by  questions 
while  dispensing";  upon  one  end  this  sentence,  "//i  -3fe« 
dicinCy  quality  is  of  the  first  importance"  and  '^Term^ 
strictly  cash"  upon  the  other.  These,  for  artistic  execu- 
tion, exceed  anything  we  have  ever  seen,  and  we  bespeak 
the  patronage  of  all  Pharmaceutists  who  would  embellish 
iheir  establishments  with  the  most  perfect  specimens  of 
the  limner's  art  to  address  this  new  and  enterprising  firm. 
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There  aro  two  methods  of  collecting  the  resin  of  the  hemlock  (Abim 
Canadensis),  one  of  which  consists  of  cutting  cup-like  incisions  into  th« 
hody  of  the  living  tree,  and  removing  the  soft  resin  as  it  exudes;  the 
other,  and  most  common  one,  is  to  remove  the  wood  and  hark  around 
the  knohs  or  knots  of  the  felled  trees,  which  aro  rich  in  resin;  these 
heing  placed  in  water  in  a  large  kettle,  the  resin  is  hoilcd  out,  and 
rising  upon  the  top  is  skimmed  ofi^  and  further  purified  hj  re-melting 
and  straining.  The  product  of  this  method  is  not  is  not  so  good  as  that 
hy  the  former  one,  the  heat  to  which  it  is  exposed  necessarily  driving 
off  much  of  the  essential  oil.  Not  content,  however,  with  making  this 
gum  by  an  inferior  method,  the  collectors  often  put  the  giun  into 
market  sophisticated  with  common  resin  to  the  extent  of  seventy  per 
cent  The  commercial  oils  of  spruce  and  hemlock  are  one  and  the  same 
thing ;  and  are  distilled  from  the  boughs  of  the  Abies  Canadensis. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  is  as  follows,  related  to  mo  by  Mr.  David 
Bales,  of  Livingston  county,  who  does  a  large  business  in  distilling  the 
oil.  The  trees  are  cut  down,  and  the  boughs  collected  only; 
these  are  cut  up  fine,  and  subjected  to  a  distillation  with  water, 
in  a  portable  copper  still  and  worm,  capable  of  holding  about  one  hun- 
dred gallons,  which  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  transported  in  the 
woods,  and  erected  quickly  upon  a  temporary  arch;  two  pails  full  of 
boughs  (about  8  lb.)  are  calculated  to  yield  one  ounce  of  oil,  or  aboat 
three  pints  to  one  running  of  the  still,  which  occupies  firom  thirteen  to 
twenty -four  hours,  according  to  circumstances  (fuel,  wind,  etc)  The 
distilling  is  done  only  in  winter,  when  the  tree  is  richest  in  oil,  and 
labor  is  cheapest;  the  price  which  the  oil  brings  in  market,  is  from 
twenty-five  to  forty  cents  per  pound,  upon  the  average. 

Abutihn  avicenna,    Indian  or  Yellow  Mallow,  Velvet  Lea£ 
Natural  Order.    Malvacea;  indigenous,  reported  abundant  in  Monroe 
county.    Dr.  Dorsch  states  that  he  finds  the  leaves  contain  mudlAge* 
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like  leaves  and  root  of  Althea  officinalis,  and  that  thej  can  be  used  in 
similar  cases. 


it 
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Acer  alba.  White  Maple. 

erieoearpum.  Silver  Maple. 

nigrum. 

striatum.  Striped  Maple. 

"    Mc^harinum.  Hard  or  Sugar  Maple. 

"    ruhrum.  Soft  Maple. 

Indigenous ;  abundant.  The  inner  bark  of  this  genus  contains  an 
tringert  principle,  probably  tannin,  and  a  peculiar  bitter  matter,  render- 
ing it  valuable  as  a  tonic  and  diuretic.  The  bark  of  the  A.  rubrum  has 
been  employed  in  decoction  for  certain  cutaneous  diseases,  and  as  a 
lotion  for  sore  eyes,  by  the  Indians.  The  principal  medicinal  value  of  the 
A.  saccharinum  resides  in  the  sugar  made  from  its  sap.  This  tree  is 
abundant  in  isolated  patches  throughout  the  Lower  Peninsula,  and  in 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  Lower  Peninsula.  The  Ojibways  of  the 
north  make  large  quantities  of  sugar  from  it,  which,  however,  has  usu- 
ally a  peculiar,  slightly  bitter  taste.  Instead  of  appearing  in  market  in 
cakes,  as  usually  found,  it  is  granulated  and  packed  in  canoe-shaped 
packages,  formed  of  the  bark  of  the  canoe  birch  tree. 

Adiantum  pedatum.  Maiden-hair,  Rock  Fern. 
Indigenous ;  not  very  common.  The  plant  is  slightly  aromatic,  and 
upon  comparison  with  the  best  of  the  foreign  imported  plant  (capillus 
veneris),  it  seems  to  me  to  be  better,  more  active.  It  is  used  in  the 
form  of  a  syrup  for  coughs,  and  a  syrup  prepared  so  as  to  preserve 
its  aromatic  qualities  has  been  employed  in  this  country  for  flavoring 
mineral  water. 

Aletris  farinosa.     Unicorn  Root,   False  Aloe,   Squirrel-corn  Root,  Star 

Grass,  Colic  Root 

Natural  order,  Liliacea  (Lindley).  Indigenous;  abundant  in  the 
sandy,  dry  soil  of  pine  barrens;  reported  abundant  in  the  south 
part  of  Saginaw  county.  The  root,  which  is  the  portion  collected, 
is  small,  crooked,  blackish,  and  intensely  bitter;  it  is  much  employed 
by  the  ^*  Eclectics,"  in  the  dry  state,  as  a  bitter  tonic,  and  I  believe 
Mr.  Merrill  has  named  a  bitter  extractive,  or  resin,  obtained  from 
it  Aletrin.  The  term  Unicom  Root,  by  which  this  plant  is  best  known, 
is  also  applied  to  the  Helonias  dioica«  from  which,  however,  it  essen- 
tially differs. 

The  root  is  recommended  to  be  collected  after  the  fall  of  the 
flower,  but  there  seems  to  be  difference  of  opinion  in  relation  to  the 
proper  time  of  collecting  the  officinal  portion  of  plants.  Among 
others,  Dr.  Edward  Dorsch  considers  spring  time  to  be  the  best  for 
collecting  roots  and  leaves,  before  flowers  or  blossoms  appear;  bark 
should  be  collected  in  winter  and  spring — February  and  March. 
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Dr.  Wilson,  of  Port  Huron,  states  that  the  Allium  cepa  is 
described  in  the  books  as  stimulant,  diuretic  and  expectorant  I  haye 
found  it  (he  says)  narcotic^  and  have  used  the  expressed  juice  with 
apparent  benefit  as  an  anodyne,  narcotic,  diuretic,  in  vesical  irritation, 
and  with  apparently  satisfactory  results. 

Apoeynum  andros(Bmifolium.    Bitter-root,  Dogsbane. 
**        eannabinum.  Black  Indian  Hemp. 

Natural  order,  Apoeynacerv.  Bitter-root  is  indigenous;  found  plen- 
tifully throughout  the  State,  on  sandy  ridges,  hill  sides,  and  in  woods. 
Most  employed  as  a  tonic,  emetic,  and  laxative;  considered  very  valua- 
ble by  the  **  Eclectics." 

The  Indian  hemp  root  is  abundant  in  dry  soil  in  the  lower  tier 
of  counties  of  Lower  Peninsula.  Dr.  Ed.  Doksch  states,  that  in  com- 
bination with  podophyllum  it  acts  upon  the  liver  and  bowels  so  admi- 
rably that  he  has  almost  given  up  the  use  of  calomel  in  cases  of 
bilious  fever  and  induration  of  the  liver,  which  have  been  considered 
to  yield  only  to  mercurials.  It  has,  I  believe,  of  late,  been  recom- 
mended by  a  physician  of  Virginia  as  an  antiperiodic  of  great  power. 
In  a  communication  to  the  Penimvlar  Journal^  vol.  ii.  p.  437,  great 
power  is  ascribed  to  it  in  certain  uterine  diseases. 

AnielaiicMer  {Aronia)  hotryapium.    June-berry,  Shad-berry,  May-flower. 
**         ovalis.  Meadow  bush. 

"         sanguinea. 

Indigenous;  abundant  in  south  half  of  Lower  Peninsula.  This 
beautiful  shrubby  tree  is  in  full  flower  in  our  wet,  swampy  woods 
around  Detroit,  early  in  May,  before  the  trees  are  in  leaf,  and  it  forms 
a  striking  and  beautiful  sight  The  flower  is  white  and  nearly 
scentless;  they  are,  in  their  freshly  dried  state,  highly  recommended 
by  Dr.  Allen,  of  our  city,  as  a  powerful  anodyne  in  various  ner- 
vous affections,  in  uterine  diseases,  and  to  assuage  the  after-pains  of 
labor.     The  flowers  are  exhibited  in  infusion. 

Arum  triphyllum.  Wild  Turnip,  Indian  Turnip,  Dragon  root 
Natural  order,  Aracea.  Indigenous;  abundant  in  rich,  moist 
woods,  in  middle  and  south  of  Lower  Peninsula ;  reported  plentiful  in 
Monroe  county.  The  cormus  is  used  in  the  recently  dried  state;  it  is 
acrid  and  expectorant.  The  drying  of  the  root  dissipates  the  vola- 
tile acrid  principle,  and  it  then  consists  mostly  of  starch.  It  should 
be  collected  in  spring,  sliced  transversely,  and  dried  on  strings,  after 
the  manner  of  apples. 

Asclepias  ineamata.  White  Indian  hemp. 

**        pulehra.  Swamp  Silkweed. 

"         iyriaca.  Silkweed. 

**         tub&rosa.  Pleurisy  Root,  White  Root 

Natural  order,  AiclepiadacecB,    The  roots  of  the  first  two  are  used 
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as  anthelmintics.  That  of  the  the  A.  syriaca  is  considered  by  Dr. 
Paddock,  of  Pontiac,  to  be  one  of  the  most  reliable  of  diuretics,  but 
produces  a  scratching  feeling  in  the  throat,  by  irritating  the  mucooB 
membrane. 

The  A.  tuberosa  is  very  abundant  throughout  the  Lower  Peninsula, 
in  sandy  soil;  it  is  well  developed,  and  thousands  of  pounds  are  now 
annually  exported  from  our  State.  This  root  is  rightly  held  in  high 
estimation. 

Betula  exceUa.  Yellow  Birch. 

"    glandosa.  Scrub  Birch. 

**    lenta.  Sweet  Birch,  Black  Birch. 

"    papyracea.  Paper  or  Canoe  Birch. 

Natural  order,  Betulacea.  Indigenous.  The  B.  lenta  is  plentiful  in 
the  lower  portion  of  Lower  Peninsula.  The  young  bark  is  used  as  a 
tonic,  stimulant,  and  aromatic. 

As  the  aromatic  principle  of  the  B.  lenta  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  Gaultheria  procumbens,  it  is  presumed  that,  in  those  districts  where 
it  is  abundant  the  aromatic  oil  might  be  profitably  obtained  from  it. 
The  Canoe  Birch  abounds  in  the  Upper  Peninsula,  and  its  smooth 
inner  bark  is  much  employed  by  the  Indians  for  the  manufacture  of 
tents,  canoes,  and  a  variety  of  useful  and  ornamental  articles. 

Bidens  frandosa,       Beggar^s  Tick,  Cuckold. 

**      tripartita,    Spanish  Needles,  Swamp  Beggar's  Tick. 

Indigenous;  common  everywhere,  in  cultivated  places.  Plant,  root^ 
and  seeds  used  as  expectorants  and  emmenagogues.  Dr.  S.  W.  Wil- 
liams states  that  an  infusion  of  the  seeds,  formed  into  a  syrup  with 
honey,  good  for  the  hooping  cough. 

Carya  amara.        Bitter-nut  Hickory. 
"      poreiiia.       Pig-nut  Hickory.' 
"       sulcata,       Shellbark  Hickorj'. 

Indigenous ;   abundant  in  south  of  Lower  Peninsula. 

Besides  the  value  of  this  genus  as  timber,  the  leaves  are  aromatic 
and  astringent,  and  the  bark  contains  evidently  a  valuable  bitter  (tonic) 
principle,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  following:  Mr.  CoFFiNBERRy^ 
of  Constantine,  St  Joseph  county,  in  a  communication  to  me  upon 
another  subject,  states  as  follows :  "  I  think  I  have  discovered  that  the 
inner  bark  of  the  common  wild  hickory  [probably  C.  amara.  —  P.  S.]  pos- 
sesses an  active  stimulant  and  tonic  virtue,  and  that  may  be  used 
successfully  as  a  febrifuge.  But  not  being  a  physician  or  pharmaceutist 
and  never  having  had  an  opportunity  of  making  a  scientific  analysis 
of  its  chemical  nature,  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  with  certainty,  and 
base  my  opinion  upon  experience,  a  few  incidents  of  which  I  will  pre- 
sent Ten  years  ago  I  was  afflicted  with  indigestion,  attended  with  ita 
usual  concomitants,  acidity  of  the  stomach,  morbid  appetite,  flatulency. 
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diarrhoDa,  etc.  I  attributed  this  to  the  habitual  use  of  tobacco,  which, 
if  not  the  prime  cause  of  the  disease,  was  an  agent  of  its  aggrava- 
tion. As  a  substitute,  for  the  tobacco  I  selected  the  inner  bark  of  the 
hickory,  on  account  of  its  pungent,  saccharine,  and  drastic  qualities.  I 
soon  found  my  health  improving,  and  that  although  I  resumed  and 
continued  the  use  of  tobacco,  I  was  rarely  visited  with  indigestion; 
and  if  occasionally  visited  with  the  symptoms,  from  having  over  eaten 
of  too  rich  or  unwholesome  food,  that  to  chew  the  hickory  bark,  and 
swallow  its  juice,  would  stimulate  the  stomach  to  action  and  correct 
the  gastric  fluid.  This  success  led  me  to  prepare  a  strong  fluid  tincture 
of  the  bark,  by  cutting  it  small  and  putting  it  into  pale  otard  brandy. 
My  children  (three  of  them)  were  at  the  time  sick  with  the  disease 
then  prevalent  in  this  region,  arising  from  malarious  atmosphere,  and 
known  as  chill  fever.  I  gave  it  them  of  this  tincture  three  times  a  day, 
and  in  two  days  they  were  well.  The  next  year  I  gave  it  to  them 
after  the  first  paroxysms,  and  a  second  one  did  not  occur.  Since 
then  I  liave  used  no  other  remedy  in  my  family  for  ague,  fever,  and 
other  bilious  diseases,  and  always  with  like  success.  Upon  my 
recommendation,  many  others  have  used  it  with  like  success.  Many 
have  steeped  the  bark,  and  have  used  the  infusion  thus  obtained  instead 
of  the  tincture.  Infusion  in  water  seems  to  dissolve  the  active  matter, 
as  the  tea  thus  made  produced  the  same  effect  as  did  the  tincture. 
From  this  experience  I  am  led  to  believe  that  an  extract  might  be 
obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  hickory  tree  that  would  take  the  place 
of  quinia  in  the  treatment  of  bilious  diseases  resulting  from  the 
derangement  or  morbid  action  of  the  liver  'and  the  digestive  system 
generally." 

The  genus  Carya  belongs  to  the  order  Juglandacea3,  of  which  the 
family  Juglans  are  employed  in  medicine;  but  the  authorities  do  not 
give  any  medical  power  to  the  Carya  at  all,  and  it  may  be  that  Mr* 
Coffinberry's  experience   is  valuable  to  the  profession. 

Caulophyllum  ihalictroidcs.     Blue  Cohosh,  Squaw  root,  Papoose  root 

Indigenous;  very  abundant  in  northern  half  Lower  Peninsula; 
commonly  found  in  moist,  rich  soil  near  streams.  The  root  is  sweetish, 
pungent,  and  is  considered  valuable  as  an  emmenagogue,  parturient,  and 
antispasmodic,  by  the  ** Eclectics."  Dr.  IIewet,  an  "Eclectic"  practi- 
tioner of  Mount  Clemens,  states  that  he  has  found  it  useful  in  scar- 
latina, reducing  fever,  relieving  swelling  of  the  glands ;  never  has  known 
a  case  of  dropsy  to  follow  the  use  of  this  substance  in  scarlatina, 
lie  employs  it  for  children  with  the  same  disease,  as  a  gentle  tonic,  with 
success. 

Dr.  Douscn  says  ho  knows  the  root  of  the  Gentiann  erinita  and 
Gent  I  ana  saponaria  to  contain  the  same  bitter  principle  as  that  of  the 
Genii  ana  lutea,  and  may  be  used  accordingly. 
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HumuluB  lupulus.  Hop. 
Dr.  Wilson,  of  Port  Huron,  states  "That  lupulin  is  described  in 
the  books  as  narcotic  sedative.  I  have  used  it  a  great  deal,  but  never 
saw  anything  approaching  to  narcotism  produced  bj  it.  I  have  found 
it  to  be  an  efficient  antiphrodisiac  in  spermatorrhoea.  Dr.  Smith,  of 
Troy,  in  this  State,  says  he  used  it  with  considerable  benefit  in  a 
case  of  hysteria,  but  a  tolerance  was  soon  established,  and  after  a  few 
days  it  had  no  more  effect.  I  have  observed  this,  but  generally  found 
that  if,  after  a  suspension  of  a  few  days,  it  be  again  used,  it  is  as  effi- 
cient as  ever.  From  comparing  my  experience  with  that  of  Dr.  Smxth, 
I  would  be  inclined  to  regard  it  as  having  a  specific  action  upon  the 
lower  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  depressing  its  reflex  power." 

ITyoscyamus  niger.    Henbane. 
This  plant  is  indigenous,  and  abundant  in  and  around  Detroit,   in 
Macomb  county,  and  several  other  portions   of  our  State.    The  writer 
of  this  paper  made  a  report  upon  this  plant  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical   Association,  in   which   he   was   unable,  from 
want  of  time,  to  have  the  quality  of  the  extracts  he  made  firom  the 
indigenous  plant  tested  in  comparison  with  those  made  from  the  foreign 
plant  in  England  by   the  best  houses  then  engaged  in   their  manufac- 
ture,  and  also  of  those  made  by   the  writer  himself  fi*om  the  foreign 
dried  leaves;    he  now,  however,  can  say  that  a  fair  and  impartial  trial, 
in  the  hands  of  numerous  physicians  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  and  of  St 
Mary's  Hospital,  has  resulted   in  the  opinion  being  expressed  by  those 
employing  the  several  extracts,  comparatively,  that   those  made  by  the 
writer,   from   the  indigenous  plant   were  more  sathfactory  as  therapeu- 
tical agents^  on  account  of  their  activity^  than  the  foreign  extracts  with 
which  they  were  compared.     This  result  will   be  found  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  Report  upon  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy,  made  by  the  St  Louis 
Phamaceutical  Association,  at  this  present  meeting. 

Juglans  cinerea.  White  Walnut,  Butternut. 
The  Jugl/ins  cinerea  is  found  among  the  pineries,  in  isolated  spots, 
a  few  trees  together;  is  reputed  plentiful  in  Monroe  county,  by  Dr. 
DoRscn,  who  states  that  the  inner  bark  gives  an  extract  quite  as  valu- 
able as  that  from  the  bark  of  the  Juglans  regia^  which  is  recommended 
by  the  European  Pharmacopoeias  in  scrofula. 

Pterospora  andromeda.     Coral,  or  Crawlev. 

**        Jiftri cults.        Yellow  Stalked  Crawley. 
*'         leucorrhiza.    White  Stalked  Crawley. 

These  rare  and  singular  plants  are  found  more  plentifully  in  Mich- 
igan than  in  any  other  State.  They  abound  in  the  hard  clay  soils  of 
barren  uplands,  in  Eaton  and  Macomb  counties.      The  root  is  gathered 
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in  October.  I  should  say  that  from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred 
pounds  are  now  annually  gathered ;  it  is  considered  a  certain  and  pow- 
erful diaphoretic. 


•  •  • 


CHICAGO  G0BBB8P0NDEHCE. 


The  year  1858,  which  is  closing  upon  us,  has  been  one  in  which  good 
health  and  hard  times  have  ruled  in  our  city.  The  hard  times  are  relaxing 
their  grip,  but  the  good  health  still  continues.  Over  forty  physicians 
have  starved  out  and  left  the  city  within  a  year.  They  are  scattering  to 
all  parts,  with  long  faces  and  short  purses,  bewailing  the  day  when,  look, 
ing  over  the  world  from  the  far  east,  they  heard  that  in  Chicago  there 
were  unlimited  numbers  of  patients  to  be  cured. 

Last  winter  was  very  mild,  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  have 
been  exceedingly  wet ;  but  contrary  to  expectation  .these  circumstances 
have  not  been  injurious  to  health.  There  has  been  almost  a  total  absence 
of  the  usual  summer  enteric  complaints  and  autumnal  fevers.  Just  at 
present  there  is  an  almost  universal  influenza  prevailing,  but  of  very  mild 
grade,  and  seldom  requiring  treatment  The  type  of  disease  is  still 
sthenic,  and  more  rheumatic  affections  occur  than  of  any  other  one  sort 

I  am  gratified  to  state  that  the  quacks  have  had  their  full  share  of 
starvation,  and  even  the ,  Uomoeopaths  have  proved  that  they  can  not 
survive  here  when  the  doctrine  of  infinitesimals  comes  to  be  applied  to 
their  fees.  Some  have  left,  and  the  rest  have  almost  to  a  man  abandoned 
the  exclusive  use  of  small  doses.  Some  of  them  send  their  prescriptions  to 
common  drug  stores,  like  other  folks.  One  of  them  Med  a  patient  the 
other  day.  Shade  of  HAHNNEMANt  what  is  the  Little -Pill  System 
coming  to? 

The  most  successful  quacks  now  extant  are  those  who  reside  in  the 
city,  and  advertise  themselves  extensively  as  specialists,  generally  in 
diseases  of  the  lungs.  They  get  but  little  business  from  the  citizens  where 
they  live,  but  they  contrive  to  spread  the  impression  extensively  in  the 
country,  by  means  of  puffing,  that  they  are  very  distinguished  city  phy- 
aicians.  When  they  have  thus  laid  the  train,  they  sit  down  and  wait  for 
their  prey.  Country  people  and  villagers  come  scattering  in,  and  each  one 
is  charged  from  five  to  fifty  dollars,  and  go  away  full  of  the  impression  that 
they  have  seen  a  great  man.  Many  a  rich  farmer,  country  merchant,  or 
village  lawyer  is  thus  made  to  pay  for  trashy  advice  abroad,  when  he  had 
a  sound,  educated  physician  close  by  him  at  home,  whose  skill  and 
knowledge  was  a  thousand -fold  greater  than  that  of  the  city  humbug,  for 
whose  nonsense  he  spent  his  dollars. 

Country  and  village  physicians  owe  it  to  their  patrons  to  explain 
when  opportunity  offers,  that  no  eminent  city  physician  ever  advertises  in 
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the  papers.  The  men  who  adyertise  abroad  are,  every  one  of  them,  with- 
out exception,  imposters.  Not  a  man  of  them  has  any  reputation  at  home, 
nor  any  hope  of  much  city  patronage.  Their  sole  reliance  is^in  the  art  of 
deluding  country  men. 

One  young  man  from  the  country  came  here  to  see  such  a  man  the 
other  day.  The  Oreat^PomponPy  proposed  to  cure  him  for  forty  dollars. 
This  being  a  little  more  than  he  expected,  he  took  time  to  deliberate,  and 
called  on  me.  On  inquiring  into  his  case  I  found  him  absolutely  free  from 
disease  of  every  kind  except  a  spontaneous  emission  of  semen  once  in 
about  three  months.  He  had  been  frightened  by  some  book  or  advertise- 
ment, aud  came  in  for  a  cure.  I  told  him  to  go  home,  and  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  it,  and  not  to  give  any  doctor  a  single  cent  to  treat  it. 

Rush  Medical  College,  I  understand,  has  about  120  students. 

The  Homoeopathic  State  Society  met  here  shortly  since,  and  con- 
sidered the  propriety  of  establishing  a  Homoeopathic  College.  They 
decided  that  the  effort  would  be  at  present  ^^ premature,'*'*  The  number  in 
attendcnce  was  homoeopaihically  small. 

Cook  County  Medical  Society  goes  on  as  usual  with  its  monthly 
meetings.  At  the  last  meeting.  Dr.  Andrews  read  a  paper  in  which  he 
contended  that  the  use  of  the  muriated  tincture  of  iron  in  erysipelas  was 
virtually  an  administration  of  acid.  He  contended  that  the  reason  why 
the  poison  of  erysipelas  is  not  limited  by  plastic  effusion  is  because  of  the 
presence  of  an  excess  of  alkalies  which  tend  to  liquify  all  protein  com. 
pounds ;  and  that  muriated  tincture  of  iron  yielded  up  its  muriatic  acid  to 
the  alkalies,  neutralizing  them,  and  leaving  the  iron  in  the  blood.  The 
alkalies  thus  being  converted  into  chlorides,  lose  their  alkaline  power,  lie 
showed  that  all  the  chief  remedies  for  erysipelas  are  of  such  a  chemical 
composition  that  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  alkalies  potash,  soda, 
or  ammonia,  they  will  yield  up  to  them  some  neutralizing  agent,  usually 
chlorine,  iodine,  or  some  acid.  Hence  the  efficacy  of  not  only  the  tincture 
of  iron,  but  also  of  tincture  of  iodine,  bichloride  of  mercury,  sulphate  of 
iron,  sulphate  of  copper,  nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate  of  quinia,  and  even  the 
domestic  cranberry  poultice ;  to  which  list  Dr.  A.  adds  free  mineral  acids, 
which  he  asserts  that  he  has  used  in  these  cases,  both  externally  and  inter- 
nally, with  decided  effects. 

Our  county  authorities  have  for  many  years  refused  to  pay  for  judicial 
post-mortem  examinations.  The  more  prominent  physicians  here  now  will 
not  make  them  without  pay  in  advance.  I  am  myself  preparing  to  sue  a 
claim  of  this  sort,  with  a  view  of  establishing  the  precedent  that  medical 
services  can't  be  had  in  these  cases  for  nothing. 

The  mortuary  records  of  this  city  have  fallen  into  a  state  of  confusion, 
from  the  carelessness  of  the  officers  having  charge  of  them,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  statistical  information  from  them.  Many 
deaths  are  not  recorded  at  all,  the  body  being  interred  privately  by  the 
friends.  Yours,  truly,  X. 
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{Continued,) 

Dr.  Norwood  informs  us,  in  his  first  pamphlet,  dated 
January  2d,  1854,  that  Veratrum  Viride,  as  a  therapeutical 
agent,  had  excited  comparatively  little  interest  previous  to 
June,  1850.  He  then  alludes  to  Dr.  Osgood's  article, 
and  says: 

*^Tho  only  additional  information  he  conveyed  was,  that  it  is  desti- 
tute of  cathartic  powers,  which  give  it  a  superiority  over  the  Veratrum 
Album  or  European  Hellebore,  in  the  treatment  of  cases  where  active 
cathartics  are  inaJmissiblc.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain,  and  can 
not  be  successfully  controverted,  that  prior  to  June,  1850,  it  was  not 
known  positively  to  po.ssess  any  superiority  over  Veratrum  Album; 
indeed,  the  one  was  supposed  to  answer  the  same  purposes  as  the  other. 

"Why  Dr.  Osgood  ceased  to  give  further  notice  of  its  powers,  we 
are  not  prepared  to  say."  ...  "  We  do  not  wonder  at  the  violent  and 
drastic  effects  he  witnessed;  but  we  rather  wonder,  from  the  large 
^oses  given,  that  he  obtained  any  beneficial  effects." 

Yot.  L  -  «Q. 
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As  it  is  generally  conceded  that  prior  to  the  appear- 
ance of  Dr.  Osgood's  article  but  little  was  known  on  the 
subject,  we  presume,  therefore,  that  we  are  indebted  to 
him,  mainly,  for  whatever  was  published  respecting  the 
peculiarities  of  the  medicine  down  to  the  time  when  Dr. 
Norwood  favored  us  with  his  experience.  If  this  is  true, 
and  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  disputed.  Dr.  Norwood's 
remarks  will  elicit  surprise  when  it  is  known  that  the  ^^only 
additional  information"  to  which  he  alludes  is  very  far 
from  being  all  the  important  information  conveyed  by  Dr. 
Osgood.  But,  as  ex  parte  statements  are  frequently  partial, 
for  convenience  of  comparison,  I  have  taken  a  few  pas- 
sages from  the  pages  of  both  of  these  writers,  and  placed 
them  in  juxtaposition  to  each  other.  Let  them  speak  for 
themselves. 


Dr.  OSGOOD. 

'^Its  influence  on  the  circulating 
system  is  very  decided.  By  the 
exhibition  of  full  doses,  I  have 
frequently  known  the  pulse  when 
ranging  from  75  to  80  in  the  min- 
ute reduced  to  35  or  40  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours.  Its  effect 
upon  the  strength  of  the  pulse  is 
as  great  as  upon  its  frequency." — 
A.  J.  M.  S.,p.  301. 

Pages  307  and  308,  two  cases 
are  recorded  in  which  the  pulse, 
by  its  influence,  **was  reduced  in 
frequency  from  90  to  55  in  the 
minute.''  In  the  other,  **from  95 
to  40  in  the  minute." 

Pneumonia, 

**It  appears  to  be  best  adapted 
to  the  variety  notha^  and  has  often 
succeeded  in  breaking  up  the  dis- 
ease when  acute  and  fully  formed. 
I  have  also  used  it  in  the  variety 
f>era  with   decided   benefit      Most 


Dr.  NORWOOD. 

*'  But  the  greatest  and  most  valu- 
able power,  and  that  which  so 
emphatically  distinguishes  it  from, 
and  gives  it  such  pre-eminence 
over,  all  other  agents  as  remedies, 
is  its  power  to  control  the  action 
of  the  heart  and  arteries  when 
morbidly  excited." 

**  Capable  of  reducing  a  pulse 
from  130,  140  or  160  down  to  from 
60  to  60  and  70  beats  per  minute." 
3^  Ed.,  p.  7. 


Pneumonia. 

"In  July,  1844,  we  first  used  it 
in  the  case  of  Mrs.  L.  She  had 
been  laboring  under  a  severe  attack 
of  pneumonia  typhoides. "... 

"The  second  case  in  which  wo 
used  the  Veratruro  Yiride  was  that 
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t»ses  require  a  small  quantity  of 
opium  in  combination,  and  when 
administered  with  the  view  of  break- 
ing up  the  disease,  it  should  be 
given  in  full  doses,  and  repeated 
at  short  intervals. — Ihid.^  p.  807. 


Oinit,  Bheumatism^  and  Asthma. 

"  It  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Tully 
that  with   proper   management   it 
will  cure  a   majority  of  cases"   of 
gout 

**  It  appears  to  be  as  well  adapted 
to  rheumatism  as  gout  There  is 
no  remedy  within  my  knowledge, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  actea 
racomosa,  to  which  acute  rheuma- 
tism more  readily  yields."  —  /&»<?., 
p.  80G. 

*^  In  metastasis  of  rheumatism  to 
internal  organs,  this  remedy  is 
equally  valuable."  —  Thid. 

"There  is  much  testimony  in 
fiivor  of  this  article  in  the  dis- 
ease commonly  called  asthma.  It 
should  be  given  in  drachm  doses 
of  the  tincture  as  the  paroxysms 
are  coming  on.  The  paroxysm  is 
generally  relieved  by  the  first  dose 
which  should  be  conjoined  with  a 
half  drachm  of  the  tincture  of 
opium."  —  Ibid.,  p.  308. 

The  Antidote, 

"For  counteracting  its  ultimate 
narcotic  effects  when  carried  to  an 
undue  extent,  I  have  invariably  suo- 
oeeded  with  small  doses  of  lauda- 


Br.  HOBWm». 

of  Mrs.  M.,  who  was  laboring  under 
a  severe  attack  of  pneumonia."  — 
1st  Ed,,  p,  7. 

"We  do  not  hazard  any  thing 
of  opinion  or  reputation  when  we 
assert  that  it  is  a  specific  in  pneu. 
monia  in  the  qualified  terms  we 
have  stated.**  —  Hid.,  p.  28. 

"In  pneumonitis,  we  consider 
the  Veratrum  Viride  as  much  of  a 
specific  as  we  do  sulphate  of  quin- 
ine in  intermittent  fever."  —  Zd  Ed,, 
p,  7. 

Gout,  Rheumatism,  and  Asthma. 

"In  gout  and  rheumatism  it 
promises  much  from  the  limited 
trials  that  have  been  made." 


"In  asthma  and  rheumatism, 
its  effects  are  peculiarly  striking, 
especially  in  the  acute  forms."  — 
\st  Ed.,  p.  18. 


The  Antidote, 

"Morphine  and  brandy,  or  lau- 
danum and  brandy;  indeed,  lauda- 
num or  morphine  in  sufficient  doees 
is   a  perfect  antidote   for  all  the 
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nam  and  brandy,  often  repeated."     drastic  effects  of  the   tincture   of 
--Ibid.,  p.  801.  Veratrum  Viride."  — 8d[  Ei.,  p.  7. 

The  writer  will  not  stop  to  multiply  the  parallelisms, 
as  Dr.  NoBWOOD  has  presented  us  with  two  more  state- 
ments for  examination.  The  first  is,  "  that  prior  to  June, 
1850,  it"  (the  Veratrum  Viride)  "was  not  known  posi- 
tively to  possess  any  superiority  over  Veratrum  Album  ; 
indeed,  the  one  was  supposed  to  answer  the  same  purposes 
as  the  other.''  Had  this  statement  been  presented  twenty- 
three  years  ago,  in  the  form  of  a  question,  to  Dr.  Osgood, 
he  could  have  pointed  to  his  article,  then  just  published, 
as  applicable  to  its  solution.  For  we  find,  on  page  297, 
he  used  the  following  language : 

**The  analogy  in  external  appearance  between  this  species  (Vera- 
trum Viride)  and  the  Veratrum  Album  of  Europe,  was  the  circum- 
stance which  first  led  to  the  investigation  of  its  medicinal  properties* 
But  notwithstanding  this  analogy,  there  is  a  decided  difference  in  their 
medicinal  operations  —  the  Album  being  hydragogue  cathartic;  whereas, 
the  Viride  has  not  the  slightest  laxative  effect  It  is  commonly  said 
to  contain  the  proximate  active  principle  teratrine  as  the  seat  of  its 
medicinal  properties.  This  opinion  however  seems  to  be  entirely  gra- 
tuitous, being  drawn  from  analogy  in  external  appearance  with  the 
European  species,   more  than  from  actual  investigation." 

This  point  is  further  elucidated  by  Dr.  Osgood,  in  the 
extracts  published  in  the  last  No.  of  this  Journal 

If  the  early  experimenters  had  found  that  the  Veratrum 
Viride  was  an  active  "  hydragogue  cathartic,"  as  well  as  an 
emetic,  it  is  probable  that  its  superiority  over  several  other 
remedies  would  now  be  regarded  as  trifling.  Certainly,  the 
two -fold  operation  of  emetic  and  cathartic  would  have 
essentially  modified  its  therapeutical  action.  Dr.  Paris 
remarks  that  "  those  medicines  only  are  practically  similar^ 
whose  operations  have  been  found  by  experience  to  continue 
similar  under  every  condition  of  the  human  body;  and 
which,  moreover y  owe  such  similarity  to  modes  of  operation 
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which  are  compatible  tuith  others^  and  consonant  with  the 
general  indications  of  cure." 

The  secoDd  statement  to  be  considered  is  this: 

**We  do  not  wonder  at  the  violent  and  drastic  effects  he  wit- 
nessed; but  we  rather  wonder,  from  the  large  doses  given,  that  he 
obtained  any  beneficial  effects.'* 

There  is  not  a  word  in  Dr.  Osgood's  article,  nor  a  symp- 
tom described,  which  justifies  this  censorious  remark ;  on 
the  contrary,  as  the  result  of  his  experience,  he  distinctly 
states  "That  it  requires  but  a  moderate  degree  of  atten- 
tion to  render  the  operation  of  the  Veratrum  Viride  per- 
fectly safe."  It  is  true,  under  the  head  of  its  "narcotic 
effects,"  he  gives  the  extreme  symptoms  which  occurred  in 
trials  of  the  medicine  on  himself  and  on  a  friend.  Both 
were  in  comparative  health  at  the  time.  It  does  not, 
therefore,  necessarily  follow  that  such  active  effects  from 
the  same,  or  even  larger  doses,*;  would  have  been  developed 
had  those  gentlemen,  at  the  time  of  their  experiments, 
been  laboring  under  disease,  particularly  if  of  an  inflam- 
matory or  febrile  character. 

Dr.  Osgood  recommends  as  a  medium  dose  of  his  tinc- 
ture from  £  3  ss.  to  f.  3  j.  To  those  of  us  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  prescribe  much  smaller  doses  of  Norwood's  Tinc- 
ture or  of  the  fluid  extracts,  this  dose  may,  indeed,  seem 
too  large.  But  we  have  no  positive  knowledge  of  the 
actual  strength  of  the  tincture  used  by  Dr.  Osgood,  except 
from  its  effects,  in  consequence  of  the  influence  of  those 
causes  heretofore  named  as  controlling  the  activity  of  medi- 
cinal preparations.  It  is  not  so  much  the  quantity  of  a 
dose,  as  its  strength,  that  gives  it  activity.  Again,  Dr. 
Osgood  usually  combined  the  medicine  with  opium,  in 
order  to  qualify  its  irritating  effects,  and  to  promote,  or 
allow  time  for,  the  development  of  its  deobstruent  or  altera- 
tive action.      I  have  prescribed  the  remedy  in  the  same 
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combination  repeatedly,  with  the  happiest  reBnlts,  and  is 
doses  that  otherwise  would  have  been  too  large.  Dr.  Ob- 
good's  doses^  thus  qualified,  may  have  produced  even  lesa 
''  violent  and  drastic  effects  "  than  have  been  witnessed 
occasionally  from  Norwood's  Tincture,  when  given  in  the 
doses  recommended  by  him,  without  the  governing  antidote. 
The  reader  can  now  judge  for  himself  how  far  the 
record  sustains  the  foregoing  statements  of  Dr.  Norwood^ 
He  can  also  decide  whether  the  following  conclusions  are 
legitimately  drawn  from  the  "  information  conveyed,"  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  by  Dr.  Osgood  : 

1.  That  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  Veratrum  Viride 
are  essentially  different  from  those  of  its  congener,  the 
Veratrum  Album. 

2.  That  it  controls  the  circulation,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, reduces  decidedly,  the  frequency  and  strength  of 
the  pulse. 

3.  That  it  is  an  important  remedy  in  inflammatory 
diseases,  particularly  in  arthritic  and  'pulmonic  inflamma- 
tions. 

4.  That  it  is  an  efficient  deobstruent  or  alterative. 

5.  That  when  used  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  caution, 
it  is  perfectly  safe. 

Now,  if  all  this  was  known  at  the  period  named,  the 
question  naturally  arises,  —  What  new  discoveries  of  the 
therapeutical  properties  of  the  plant  have  been  made  since 
that  time  ?  By  turning  to  Dr.  Norwood's  pamphlets,  we 
shall  find  that  he  has  discovered  the  first  four  previously 
known  facts — where  and  when,  it  is  not  for  me  to  decide 
—  and,  that  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  Jifth  or  last,  to 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  first  four.  In  this  pur^ 
suit  he  has  displayed  a  boldness  and  an  energy  of  purpose 
that  commands  our  admiration.  With  the  remedy  in  hand^ 
he  fearlessly  grappled  with  the  terrific  fevers  of  the  south, 
and  defied  their  terrors.     The  heart,  that  troublesome  organ 
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to  most  physicians  and  patients,  was  as  completely  nnder 
his  control  as  was  the  door  of  the  enchanted  cave  under 
that  of  the  "open"  or  "shnt  sesame"  Can  we  wonder 
that  he  should  triumphantly  declare  — 

**In  1850,  we  determined  to  announce  to  the  world  the  fact  that 
the  great  desideratum  had  been  diecavered;  an  agent  ty  which  we  eon 
emphatically  say  to  the  heart  and  arteriee,  thus  /tut  ehalt  thou  go  and 
no  foAter^ 

Nor  can  we  wonder,  when  alluding  to  his  conquests  over 
typhoid  fever,  that  he  should  declaim  in  the  following  do- 
quent  and  impressive  manner  : 

*' Might  we  not  ask  with  emphasis,  what  country,  what  community 
has  not  felt  and  heard  of  the  destructive  mortality  following  in  its 
wake?  And  has  not  the  cry  heen  echoed  hack  hy  every  tongue  and 
hreeze — A  remedy  to  stay  the  fell  destroyer^s  progress  I" 

This  remedy,  Dr.  Norwood  assures  us,  he  has  found  in 
the  Veratrum  Viride ;  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  he  is  entitled 
to  the  exclusive  honor  of  whatever  merit  belongs  to  this 
discovery,  especially  as  Drs.  Tully  and  Osgood  hesitated 
to  employ  it  in  "the  low  typhoid"  conditions  of  disease 
prevalent  in  New  England. 

But  this  is  not  all  the  credit  that  justly  belongs  to 
Dr.  Norwood.  He  has  really  added  to  the  information 
previously  communicated,  by  proving  that  in  all  its  essen- 
tial effects  the  Veratrum  Viride  is  unlike  the  other  vera- 
trums ;  he  has  widened  the  field  of  knowledge  respecting 
its  influence  upon  the  circulation,  and  announced  its  appli- 
cability to  almost  every  febrile  or  inflammatory  disease ; 
he  has  shown,  contrary  to  the  earlier  opinion,  "that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  certain  diaphoretics  belonging  to  the  ma- 
teria medica" ;  and,  above  all,  he  has  thoroughly  tested, 
and  induced  others  to  test,  its  powers  in  a  great  variety 
of  cases,  by  which  means  a  knowledge  of  the  remedy  hai 
been  brought  to  the  door  of  almost  every  phjrsician  in  the 
country. 
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With  due  allowance,  therefore,  for  Dr.  Norwood's  enthu- 
siasm on  the  subject,  although  we  can  not  regard  him  as 
the  original  discoverer  of  the  leading  properties  of  the 
medicine,  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  he  has  ren- 
dered an  important  service  to  the  Profession.  His  apparent 
want  of  magnanimity  to  an  "elder  brother  of  the  craft" 
can  only  be  excused  on  the  supposition  that  he  was  igno- 
rant of  the  contents  of  Osgood's  article.  If  this  was  the 
fact,  the  mere  question  of  originality  is  of  minor  importance. 
Sidney  Smith  justly  remarks : 

**That  man  is  not  the  discoverer  of  any  art  who  first  says  the 
thing;  but  he  who  says  it  so  long,  and  so  loud,  and  so  clearly  that 
he  compels  mankind  to  hear  him  —  the  man  who  is  so  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  the  discovery  that  ho  will  take  no 
denial,  but,  pushes  through  all  opposition,  and  is  determined  that 
what  ho  thinks  he  has  discovered  shall  not  perish  for  want  of  a 
fiur  trial.** 

I  have  no  apology  to  offer  for  the  lengthy  quotations, 
and  frequent  references  to  Dr.  Osgood  which  appear  in  this 
article.  As  the  remedy  which  has  of  late  received  no  small 
share  of  medical  attention,  has  but  recently  been  reclaimed 
from  the  forgotten  treasury  of  the  past,  there  is  a  manifest 
propriety  in  reclaiming,  also,  the  equally  long  neglected  and 
forgotten  history  of  that  remedy. 


The  question  has  been  asked — Does  the  Veratrum  Viride 
possess  any  stimulating  power,  like  other  narcotics,  or,  is 
its  action  on  the  nervous,  and  hence  upon  the  vascular  sys- 
tem, exclusively  sedative  ? 

In  the  widely  extended  field  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics,  almost  every  writer  and  teacher  has  a  theory 
of  his  own,  depending  upon  his  peculiar  views  of  the  modus 
operandi  of  medicines;  and  it  is  charitable,  at  least,  to 
presume  upon  a  laudable  ambition  to  render  the  complex 
subject  of  classification   as   simple   and   comprehensive  as 
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possible.  As  that  portion  of  Dr.  Tully's  work  on  Materia 
Medica  whicli  contains  his  observations  respecting  the  influ- 
ence of  Veratrum  Viride  upon  the  living  body  has  not  been 
published,  we  can  learn  his  views,  at  present,  only  from  the 
information  furnished  by  Osgood.  We  have  his  authority 
for  stating  that  Prof.  Tully  classed  the  plant  with  the 
narcotics — "acrid  narcotic."  Had  Murray  and  Paris 
succeeded  Prof.  Tully,  they  would  have  left  it  in  this  class ; 
while  a  few  years  earlier,  Cullen  and  Young,  under  simi- 
lar circumstances,  would  have  transferred  it  to  their  list  of 
sedatives.  That  it  produces  effects  when  given  in  amaU^ 
and  also  in  extreme  doses,  analogous  to  those  observed  in 
the  action  of  what  are  usually  called  narcotics,  is,  with  one 
remarkable  exception,  unquestionable ;  but  that  it  rarely,  if 
ever,  produces  sleep,  dimness  of  sight,  dilatation  of  the  pupilS; 
vertigo,  coma,  or  torpor,  when  administered  in  medium  medi- 
cinal doses,  is  equally  true ;  as  before  the  sensorium  can  be 
brought  under  its  more  profound,  or  poisonous  influence, 
the  stomach  sounds  the  alarm,  almost  realizing  the  presence 
of  Cullen's  "  tutelar  deity,"  the  Vis  Medicatrix,  and  incea- 
sant  nausea  or  vomiting  warns  the  most  careless  that  now 
is  the  time  to  administer  the  antidote.  My  experience 
coincides  perfectly  with  that  of  Osgood,  Norwood,  and 
others,  that  the  nausea  and  vomiting  can  be  promptly 
arrested,  and  the  general  symptoms  of  depression  as  invari- 
ably removed,  in  a  few  hours. 

When  given  in  doses  that  have  but  little  or  no  appre- 
ciable influence  on  the  pulse,  or  temperature  of  the  body,  it 
increases  the  appetite,  and  when  the  doses  are  cautiously 
enlarged,  and  steadily  kept  below  the  nauseating  pointy  it  is 
deobstruent  or  alterative,  silently  working  its  way  to  the 
secretory  organs,  and  increasing  the  activity  of  their  func- 
tions, especially  of  the  liver.  Now,  it  is  difl&cult  to  account 
for  these  effects  without  attributing  to  the  medicine  more 
or  less  stimulating  properties,  which,  however,  are  merged, 
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when^  by  still  farther  increased  doses,  its  sedative  power  it 
fully  developed. 

Dr.  Norwood  says  it  is  "nervine" — an  "arterial  seda- 
tive, not  narcotic  under  any  circumstances/'  To  enter  into 
an  elaborate  discussion  as  to  whether  it  should  be  called  a 
sedative  or  a  narcotic  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  words.  I 
can  not  better  illustrate  this  part  of  the  subject  than  by 
presenting  cases  in  which  the  drug  was  taken  in  excessive, 
or  what  may  be  considered  as  poisonous,  doses. 

Casb  I. — Communicated  to  the  writer  by  hie  friend,  Dr.  William 
Upjohn,  qf  Sastinge,  Mich,  Mrs.  S.,  aged  about  thirty -eight  years,  of 
sanguine  nerrous  temperament,  while  engaged  in  washing  at  one  of  the 
hotels  in  this  place,  feeling  somewhat  tired,  procured  from  a  cupboard 
what  she  supposed  to  be  a  vial  of  paregoric.  Turning  out  nearly  a 
teaspoonful  by  measure,  she  took  the  same,  and  resumed  her  work. 
In  a  few  minutes,  a  sensation  of  coldness,  trembling,  dull  headache, 
vertigo,  partial  blindness  with  a  feeling  of  oppression  ^^ gathering  round 
at  the  heartj''^  as  expressed  by  her,  led  to  the  suspicion  that  she  had, 
through  mistake,  swallowed  something  of  a  poisonous  nature.  This 
proved  to  be  Norwood's  Tincture  of  Veratrum  Viride.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  those  around  her,  she  chewed  some  tea,  taking  likewise 
some  salt  and  vinegar.  With  the  assistance  of  another  woman,  she 
proceeded  to  her  own  home,  a  distance  of  about  twenty  rods.  Sink- 
ing down  at  the  door,  some  warm  water  was  given  to  her,  after  which 
vomiting  occurred.  On  my  approaching  her,  although  general  listless- 
ness  prevailed,  she  expressed  fears  that  she  should  not  recoter.  Her 
appearance  denoted  extreme  prostration;  complete  relaxation  of  mus- 
cular fibre;  surface  cold  and  moist,  with  a  blue  or  purple  tinge  over 
the  hands,  face,  and  particularly  on  the  lips.  Pulse  and  breathing 
very  slow;  the  inspirations,  after  a  short  interval  of  rest,  being  per- 
formed rather  spasmodically. 

Treatment, — Opium,  hot  brandy  sling,  mustard,  sinapisms,  and 
frictions  with  flannel  The  vertigo  and  partial  blindness  continuing, 
she  remained  in  bed.  The  succeeding  night  she  slept  well,  feeling 
much  better  the  next  morning.  A  day  or  two  sufSced  to  free  her 
from  any  bad  effects  of  the  drug. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  description  of  this  cas^,  Dr. 
Dpjohn  remarks,  that  Mrs.  S.  had  been  subject  to  occa- 
sional attacks  of  spasmodic  asthma,  occurring  once  in  two 
or  three  weeks,  from  which  she  has  been  entirely  exempt 
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ever  since  the  taking  of  the  Veratrumy  now  more  than  a 
year,  and  attributes  her  immunity  to  that  alone. 

Case  II.  —  An  experiment  made  by  Db.  Osgood  on  himself,     At 
12  o*clock  M.,  I  took  two  grains  of  the  finely  pulverized  extract     At 
1,    began  to  experience  a  slight   sense  of  uneasiness  at  the   stomach, 
but  not  amounting  to  nausea.    This  uneasiness  at  the  stomach,  though 
80  slight  as  to  be  attended  with  very  little  inconvenience,  continued 
tiU  about  half  past  one,   when  vomiting  commenced.      The  contents 
of  the  stomach  were  thrown  off  without  nausea,  but  with  a  sense  of 
rising  in  the  oesophagus,  which,  perhaps,  might  be  compared  to  the 
rumination  of  animals.    Judging  from  my  sensations  at  the  time,  should 
suppose  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach   contracted  gradually  and 
steadily  upon    its   contents,   until   they  were  expelled,  the  diaphragm 
and  abdominal  muscles  remaining  entirely  inactive.      After  the  vomit- 
ing had  continued  a  considerable  length  of  tinie,  it    appeared  to  be 
more  the  effect  of  spasmodic  action,  and  was  attended  with  chills  and 
coldness  of  the  whole  body,  but  moisture  of  the  skin.     At  the  expira^ 
tion  of  about  an  hour,  vomiting  ceased,  and  was  followed  by  dimness 
of  sight,   dilatation  of  the  pupils,   vertigo,   faintness,  and  somnolency, 
pulse  at  the  wrist  40  in  the  minute,  and  scarcely  perceptible.      I  then 
took  25  minims  laudanum,  and   fell  asleep.      After  the  lapse  of  an 
hour,  awoke  with  a  continuance  of  the  same  symptoms,  together  with 
a  dull  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  and  immediately  repeated  the  laudanum. 
But  finding  the  dimness  of   sight  increasing,   and  on  motion  of  the 
body,  or  turning  the  head,  amounting  almost  to  blindness,  a  sensation 
of  stifiness  in  the  voluntary  muscles  supervening,  particularly  the  tem- 
poral and  extensors  of  the  head,   together  with  considerable  genera) 
prostration,   the    dose   of   laudanum  was    doubled.      This   produced  a 
partial  abatement  of  the  symptoms,  and,  after  another  similar  interval, 
was  repeated,   with  half  a  gill  of  brandy,  which  soon  effected  entire 
relief.     In  connection  with  these  symptoms,  it  should  be  observed  that 
I  am  unusually  susceptible  to  the  operation  both  of  narcotics  and  emetics. 
Case  III.  —  From  the  same  authority.      The  individual  to  whom 
I  have  alluded  as  also  taking  this  extract,  may  perhaps  be  considered 
as  at  the  other  extreme  in  the  range  of  susceptibility.    He  commenced, 
at  9  0^ clock  in  the  evening,  with  two  grains.      In  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes,   slight   uneasiness   at   the   stomach;    at  half  past   9    took   firar 
grains  more;  at  10,  a  sensation  of  something  like  a  baU  rising  in  the 
oesophagus,  which   seemed  to  extend  up   as  far  as   the   top   of  the 
sternum,  as  if  propelled  by  a  gradual  tonic  contraction  of  the  stomach. 
At  a  quarter  past  10,  vomiting  commenced.     This  was  attended  with 
very  little  inconvenience  at  first,  but  after  continuing  a  short  tiim 
became  more  severe,  the  Sections  consisting  principally  of  bile ;  together 
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with  the  vomiting,  there  was  much  ineffectual  retching;  almost  con- 
stant hiccough;  chilliness;  dimness  of  sight;  vertigo;  inability  to  con- 
trol the  voluntary  muscles;  distress  at  the  stomach;  pulse  small  and 
creeping,  and  34  in  a  minute.  As  these  symptoms  were  becoming 
more  aggravated,  he  took  a  half  drachm  of  laudanum,  and  went  to 
bed — scarcely  able  to  walk.  In  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  the  laudanum 
was  repeated,  which  soon  produced  sleep.  In  the  morning  was  appa- 
rently in  better  health  than  he  had  been  for  several  months.  At  7 
the  same  morning,  three  grains  more  were  taken;  at  9,  complained 
of  a  confused  sensation  in  the  head,  and  almost  an  entire  loss  of  power 
of  the  gastroenteric  muscles.  At  12  m.,  three  grains  more  were  taken, 
and  at  half  past  12,  all  the  muscles  of  the  fore  arm  were  affected  in 
the  same  manner.  At  1,  vomiting;  pulse  40;  and  other  symptoms 
essentially  the  same  as  the  day  before,  excepting  a  less  degree  of  chilli- 
ness. At  half  past  2,  took  45  minims  laudanum,  and  in  the  course 
of  two  hours,  the  effects  of  the  medicine  entirely  subsided,  excepting 
the  inability  of  using  the  gastroenteric  muscles.  At  11  in  the  even- 
ing, two  grains  more  were  taken,  which,  in  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  produced  vomiting  like  the  other  cases,  but  without  any  appreciable 
narcotic  effect  The  freedom  with  which  the  extract  was  taken,  was 
not  in  conformity  with  my  request,  as  I  had  previously  tested  the  effects 
of  two  grains  on  myself.  My  wishes,  however,  were  overruled  in  the 
oonfidence  he  had  in  his  own  powers  of  withstanding  the  effects  of 
narcotic  agents. 

The  extract  used  in  these  trials  was  made  by  express- 
ing the  juice  of  the  recent  root,  and  inspissating  in  the 
sun.  The  experiments  were  made  before  the  extract  had 
been  used  as  a  medicine.  In  Dr.  O.'s  own  case  the  quan- 
tity taken  was  from  four  to  eight  times  more  than  his 
subsequent  experience  warranted  him  in  recommending,  as 
he  directs  from  one -fourth  to  one -half  grain  for  medium 
medicinal  doses. 

Whether  the  symptoms  described  in  the  above  cases 
are  not  analogous  to  those  produced  by  medicines  usually 
classed  as  acrid  narcotics,  I  leave  to  the  common -sense  of 
the  Profession  to  decide.  But  I  am  by  no  means  satis- 
fied with  any  system  of  classification  that  has  no  place  for 
the  Veratrum  Yiride  except  among  the  acrid  narcotics. 
The  name  does  not  convey  a  definite  idea  of  its  therapeu- 
tical nature.     Whether  Dr.    Tullt   has  found   the   right 
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place  for  it  in  his  new  system,  we  shall  learn  hereafter. 
To  him  is  awarded  the  honor  of  heing  the  first  to  direct 
attention  to  it  as  a  valuable  medicine,  and  it  is  therefore 
probable  that  he  has  found  a  less  equivocal  position  for  it 
in  his  new,  than  he  did  in  his  old,  and  far  less  compre- 
hensive, lecture  system  of  classification. 

While  noticing  the  effects  of  this  remedy,  it  is  proper 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  *  that,  neither  in  the  preceding 
cases,  nor  in  any  others  that  have  fallen  under  my  obser- 
vation, has  there  been  the  least  evidence  that  the  intel- 
lectual portion  of  the  brain  was  materially  disturbed  by 
its  action.  The  mind  remained  unimpaired,  even  at  a  time 
when  the  nervous  system  was  brought  under  its  direct 
poisonous  influence.  How  far  the  depressing  action  of  the 
drug  can  be  carried  without  impairing  the  intellect  we 
have  no  present  means  of  knowing; — it  is  probable,  that 
consciousness  would  be  retained  until  the  general  exhaus- 
tion produced  sleep,  or  the  heart  ceased  to  pulsate.  The 
cerebral  disturbances  produced  by  intense  fever  and  exces- 
sive nervous  irritation,  frequently  observed  during  the  pro- 
gress of  unchecked  febrile  or  inflammatory  diseases,  must 
not  be  hastily  attributed  to  the  action  of  the  medicine,  as 
evidently  was  the  fact  in  a  case  published  in  a  September 
No.  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  last 
year. 

There  is  another  probable  fact,  which  is  worthy  of  at- 
tention, that  it  may  be  contradicted  if  it  is  not  a  fact. 
Among  the  thousands  who  have  taken  this  medicine  during 
the  past  four  years,  there  is  not  a  case  on  record,  neither 
have  I  heard  of  an  instance,  in  which  death  was  caused 
by  this  remedy.  That  many  have  been  badly  frightened 
while  under  its  influence,  or  when  witnessing  its  effects,  is 
probably  true,  but  we  have  yet  to  learn  the  first  case  of 
death  that  can  be  legitimately  traced  to  its  action.  Can- 
tion   reminds   that   it  is  poison,  and  cantion  is   right ;  — -< 
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that  it  may  destroy  life  no  one  doubts— what  active  rem- 
edy will  not^  when  improperly  used  ?  Bat,  unlike  some 
of  the  insidious  narcotics,  even  when  ignorantly  adminia- 
tered  it  will  not  cause  death]  silently,  but  will  give  unmis- 
takable notice  of  danger,  in  time  to  'avert  the  impending 
calamity. 

This  article  having  already  occupied  more  space  than 
was   originally   contemplated,   I  shall    leave    for  a  future 
occasion    what  I  had    proposed    to  say  on    the    practical 
use  of  the  Veratrum   Viride  as  a  principal,   adjuvant,  or 
collateral  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  various  morbid   con- 
ditions  of  the  animal  economy.     Before  closing,  however, 
I  desire  to  state,   that  the  proper  adaptation  of  medicinal 
agents  to  the   changes  or   conditions   constantly  arising   in 
the  progress  of  disease,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things 
a  physician  has   to  learn;    and    a    want    of    this    precise 
knowledge  has  done  more  to  injure  the  reputation  of  some 
of  our  most  efficient  remedial  agents,  as  bleeding  and  cal- 
omel, for  instance,  than  all  other  causes  combined.    Speaking 
of  calomel,  Dr.  Rush   remarked,   nearly  a  half  a  century 
ago,   that  the   system  must  be  brought   to   the  mercurial 
point,   before    we   can  obtain   the   curative   effects  of   this 
potent  remedy  ;   and  this  remark  will  apply  with  equal,  if 
not   much    greater,  force   to   Veratrum    Viride.     In   recent 
febrile  or  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  organism  we  shall 
find   cases  of  intense   vascular  excitement,  which  must  be 
lowered  by  direct  depletion  with  the  lancet  before  the  Vera- 
trum can  fulfill  the  desired  indication.     And,  in  those  pro- 
longed or  secondary  stages  of  acute  diseases,  where  irritable 
debility,    consequent   upon   a  loss  of  vital    power,   is   the 
cause  of  continued  vascular  excitement,  alcoholic  stimulants 
will  be  required  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  vital  powers 
generally,  and  to   bring  the  system  up  to  the  point  where 
the  Veratrum  can,  by  its   specific  agency,  reduce  the  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse.     There  may  be  a  seeming  inconsist- 
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ency  in  this  remark,  but  in  reality  there  is  not,  as  I  have 
had  ample  occiision  to  learn,  more  than  a  year  since,  when 
treating  some  severe  cases  of  scarlatina.  In  these,  and  other 
cases  which  will  be  referred  to,  should  I  find  time  to 
continue  the  subject,  direct  stimulants  were  necessary  to 
increase  the  strength  of  the  pulse,  and  enable  the  Vera- 
trum  to  reduce  its  frequency,  which  it  could  not  do,  but 
rather  augmented  the  nervous  and  vascular  irritability 
until  the  alcoholic  stimulants  by  imparting  temporary  tone, 
brought  the  system  to  a  condition  where  the  irritating 
effects  of  the  Veratrum  ceased,  and  its  specific  action  upon 
the  heart  and  arteries,  and  upon  the  secretions,  was  favor- 
ably developed. 

Although  by  no  means  inclined  to  hobbies  or  specifics 
in  medicine,  I  have  watched  with  deep  interest  the  effects 
of  this  remedy  in  many  cases  of  disease,  yet  I  am  very 
far  from  being  familiar  with  all  its  therapeutical  proper- 
ties, or  the  conditions  required  for  the  development  of  its 
entire  remedial  powers.  But  I  have  witnessed  enough  of 
its  salutary  medicinal  infiuence  to  convince  me  that  it 
comes  nearer  than  any  other  known  remedy  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  ideal  of  Dr.  John  Armstrong,  the  most  prac- 
tical and  common -sense  writer  and  physician  of  his  day, 
who  has  left  on  record  the  following  remark,  as  a  leading 
idea  of  his  mind  : 

**Tt  is  my  settled  opinion  that  some  great  discovery  will  be  made 
in  therapeutics,  by  which  the  treatment  of  most,  if  not  of  all,  febrile 
diseases  will  be  made  much  more  simple  and  successful;  for  we  fre- 
quently now  only  employ  bleeding,  purging,  and  other  ordinary  mcana, 
not  because  they  are  the  best  that  can  be  discovered,  but  merely 
because  they  arc  the  best  which  we  know  of  in  the  present  state 
of  our  imperfect  knowledge.  From  the  great  power  which  certain 
narcotics  possess  over  the  nervous,  and  thcnc«  over  the  vascular  system, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  some  agents  of  that  tribe  may  yet  be 
found,   by  which  the  dominion  of  medicine  will  be  much  extended.** 

(  To  he  Continued.  ) 
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ART.  LIL— Obstetric  Case  with  Placenta  PrsTla. 


Bt  L.  Boxqeimeb,  M.D. 


On  the  evening  of  the  19th  of  December  I  was  called  upon 
by  a  gentleman,  with  the  request  to  attend  a  lady  in  her 
confinement,  about  three  miles  distance  from  this  city.  He 
was  in  great  haste,  and  urged  me  to  accompany  him  imme- 
diately, as  the  patient  was  in  a  very  dangerous — in  his 
own  words,  in  a  "dying" — condition,  from  excessive  loss 
of  blood. 

On  arriving  at  the  place,  I  found  Mrs.  B.  in  a  pale, 
exhausted  condition,  pulse  small,  very  weak,  and  about  135 
per  minute.  There  was  no  apparent  signs  of  labor -pains, 
but  there  was  continued  metrorrhage,  with  slight  gushes  at 
intervals^  indicating  slight  uterine  contractions. 

The  patient  was  at  full  period  of  gestation,  being  her 
second  confinement — the  first  one  passing  off  without  any 
irregularity.  I  learned  that  she  suffered  somewhat  from 
loss  of  blood,  at  intervals,  during  the  last  few  weeks  of 
pregnancy,  and  that,  on  the  evening  previous,  having  been 
taken  with  labor- pains,  followed  by  considerable  hemor- 
rhage, a  physician  was  sent  for,  who,  after  having  examined 
the  case,  gave  a  few  directions,  and — left! 

The  patient  growing  worse  during  the  night,  liquor  amnii 
being  discharged,  followed  by  excessive  flowing,  the  same 
physician  was  sent  for  again  early  in  the  morning.  After 
re -examination  ho  pronounced  it  a  bad  case,  but,  instead 
of  resolute,  immediate  action,  where  there  was  the  loudest 
call  for  it,  he  recommended  only  cold  water  applications,  and 
again  left  the  poor  creature  to  her  own  fate,  with  the  state- 
ment that  some  length  of  time  would  be  required  before 
the  patient  could  be  delivered  ! 

The  woman  suffered  considerably  during  the  day,  and  the 
consequent  prostration  was  great,  as  above  stated,  when   I 
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arrived  at  6  o'clock  p.  m.  By  vaginal  examination,  I  found 
the  OS  uteri  dilated  to  about  the  size  of  a  dollar,  the  pla- 
centa adhering  firmly  to  it,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
portion  detached  by  the  shortening  of  the  vaginal  portion 
of  the  uterus,  which  accounted  for  the  hemorrhage. 

Immediate  action  being  necessary  under  these  circum- 
stances, I  proceeded  at  once  to  an  artificial  delivery.  Suc- 
ceeding readily,  by  a  little  manipulation  with  the  hand,  in* 
dilating  the  os,  I  then  detached  one  half  of  the  placenta, 
entered  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  turned  the  child  by  the 
feet,  and  effected  its  extraction  with  great  ease,  owing  to 
tlie  relaxation  of  the  parts.  The  contraction  of  the  uterus 
was  induced  by  gentle  rubbing  with  the  hand,  and  apply- 
ing a  little  sulphuric  ether  to  the  hypogastric  region,  and 
the  afterbirth  followed  soon  after. 

The  child  was  still  bom,  the  exhaustion  of  the  mother 
great  indeed,  but  reaction  coming  on  gradually,  she  gave 
some  hope  for  recovery  for  the  first  three  days.  On  the 
fourth  day,  however,  the  pulse  began  to  rise,  and  became 
feverish.  The  patient  showed  symptoms  of  delirium,  which 
increased,  and  reached  its  height  on  the  next  morning,  when 
she  was  quite  delirious,  and  resembled  perfectly  a  case  of 
delirium  tremens.  She  then  began  to  sink,  and  died  in  the 
evening. 

Cases  with  Placenta  PrsBvia,  particularly  with  perfect 
adherence  of  the  placenta  to  the  os  uteri,  are  extraordinary, 
and  we  think  it  of  paramount  duty  for  the  attending  phy- 
sician to  pay  the  strictest  attention,  and  be  always,  ready 
for  action  in  case  of  any  emergency. 

In  the  case  above,  we  are  much  inclined  to  believe  that, 
by  timely  and  judicious  assistance,  the  result  might  have 
been  a  different  one. 
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various  manifestations^  I  conclude  the  materies  morbi  first 
enters  the  circulation,  disorganizes  the  blood,  which  in 
turn  passing  through  the  nervous  centres,  producing  pro- 
stration, languor,  and  other  nervous  pneumonia,  not  &r 
removed  frQm  those  witnessed  in  the  typhoid  grades  of 
fever.  According  to  some  observers,  after  death  the  spleen 
is  found  dark  and  congested,  the  brain  softened,  and  the 
blood  uncoagulated ;  showing  a  deficiency  of  plastic  or 
coagulable  lymph,  though  much,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
ie  yet  vailed  from  the  eye  of  the  pathologist. 

Diagnosis.  —  No  one  that  has  ever  once  seen  a  case  of 
the  disease  cai)  fail  in  making  a  correct  diagnosis.  The 
physician  is  scarce  ever  called  upon  until  the  patient  is  in 
the  second,  or  acute  stage,  of  disease.  He  generally  finds 
the  unfortunate  sufferer  with  high  gastric  irritation,  nausea, 
and  vomiting.  The  stomach,  no  doubt,  is  much  congested. 
The  bowels  are  uniformly ^  obstinately  constipated,  and,  very 
tender  upon  pressure,  sometimes  swollen  and  pulsating, 
Professor  Dunglison  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding.  In 
his  Medical  Dictionary,  under  the  term  "Milk  Sickness," 
he  writes  thus : 

"The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  such  as  are  produced  by  the 
acro-narcotic  class  of  poisons  —  vomiting,  purging,  and  extreme  nervous 
agitation."  ' 

No  thing  can  be  farther  from  the  truth  than  there  being 
purging  in  bny  stage  of  the  disease.  In  no  case  has  it 
occurred  that  has  fallen  under  my  observation,  nor  the 
observation  of  other  professional  men  in  localities  where  it 
abounds  of  extended  knowledge  in  the  disease,  from  per- 
sonal observation.  I  thus  boldly  speak  that  others,  unex- 
perienced, may  not  be  misled  by  such  statements. 

Tinnitus  Aurium,  languor,  and  prostration  are  nearly 
always  present.  The  pulse  is  generally  accelerated,  but 
weak ;  tongue  much  swollen  and  unwieldy,  generally  slightly 
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coated  with  a  dark  brown  ftir ;  ikce  flushed ;  eyes  sWolleh, 
and  much  congested  and  red.  The  breath  has  a  very  pe- 
culiar  foetor;  it  id  pathognomonic  —  a;n  unmistakable  evi- 
dence to  the  experienced  ol&ctoried.  Extremities  generally 
cold  and  clammy.  A  burning  thirsty  and  constant  desire 
for  water. 

Such  is  a  synopsis  of  tUe  most  [Striking  diagnostic 
symptoms. 

Treatment:  —  There  are  three  prominent  indications  to 
fulfill :  1.  Palliate  the  gastric  irritability,  allay  vomiting 
nausea ;   2.  Evacuate  the  bowels  ;    3.  Support  the  patient. 

The  first  of  these  indications  is  best  fulfilled  by  frequent 
and  full  doses  of  the  sulphate  of  morphine,  together  with 
the  use  of  soda  powders,  etc.  Also  counter-irritation  over 
the  pradcordium  is  of  incalculable  value  in  allaying  the 
vomiting.  An  evacuation  of  the  bowels  is  most  easily  at- 
tained by  the  use  of  mild  and  unirritating  cathartics. 
Oleum  ricini,  pulv.  rhei,  and  the  saline  purgatives  —  sulph. 
magnesia,  sodaB  et  potassaa,  tartras,  are  the  most  potent 
agents.  Drastic  and  irritating  cathartics  should  be  scru- 
pulously avoided,  together  with  the  mercurials. 

A  few  years  ago  the  latter  of  these  agents,  mercury, 
was  used  to  a  great  extent,  but  always  attended,  I  believe 
with  bad  results. 

After  thus  succeeding  in  filling  the  two  first  indications 
we  should  have  recourse  to  tonics  and  stimulants.  The 
sulph.  quinia  in  large,  very  large,  and  repeated,  doses  is, 
without  doubt,  the  sine  qua  non  at  this  stage  of  the 
treatment  —  though  many  other  tonics  are  n(5t  without 
their  beneficial  effects. 

Stimulants  are  of  great  importance.  The  alcoholic  are 
much  preferable  to  all  others  —  and  the  amount  that  can 
be  tolerated  is  truly  alarming.  A  patient  I  visited  a  few 
weeks  ago  had  taken  to  the  amount  of  a  half  gallon  of 
whiskey  within   the   past  forty -eight  hours,  without  any 
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intoxicating  or  appreciable  effects.  The  patient  was  a  lady 
of  medium  size  and  stature  —  of  nervous  temperament. 
The  vomiting  had  ceased,  and  the  bowels  had  been  eva- 
cuated by  the  use  of  some  domestic  agent.  I  at  once  had 
^recourse  to  quinine. 

5.    Sulph.  Quinia    .     .     .     35  gr. 
Sulph.  Morphia     .     .      ]^   " 

M.  Divided  in  seven  equal  portions ;  one  taken  every 
three  hours.  She  convalesced  within  thirty-six  hours.  I  also 
continued  the  whiskey,  but  very  moderately. 

I  speak  of  no  fatal  cases,  as  my  practice  has  been 
uniformly  successful. 

OcoNBE,  niinois. 


Ci 
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By  L.  S.  Horton,  House  Physician  to  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital 

Altitude  of  Barometer  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  507  fidet.     Latitude,  42024'N.;  sod 

Longitude.  82?  68'  W.  of  Greenvriob. 
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TRANSACTIONS   OP  THE   AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Instituted  1847.     Vol.  XI.     Philadelphia :   Printed  for  the  Associa- 
tion.     Collins,  Printers,  705  Lodge  Alley.     1858. 

The  above  volume  is  just  received,  consisting  of  1027 
pages,  printed  on  substantial  white  paper,  in  ^ood  type, 
and  fairly  bound  in  cloth.  Its  contents  consist  of  the 
Minutes  of  the  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion ;  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Publication ;  Report  of 
Treasurer;  Address  of  the  President,  Dr.  Paul  F.  Eve; 
Report  on  the  Medical  Topography  and  Epidemic  Diseases 
of  Kentucky,  by  W.  L.  Sutton,  M.  D. ;  do.  of  New  Jersey, 
by  Lyndon  A.  Smith,  M.  D. ;  do.  of  Ohio,  by  Geo.i  Menden- 
hall,  M.  D. ;  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Medical  Litera- 
ture, by  A.  B.  Palmer,  M.  D. ;  Report  of  Special  Committee 
on  Medical  Education,  by  Jas.  R.  Wood,  M.  D. ;  Report 
on  Spontaneous  Umbilical  Hemorrhage  of  the  Newly- Born, 
by  J.  Foster  Jenkins,  M.  D.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. ;  Report  on 
Influence  of  Marriages  of  Consanguinity  upon  Offspring,  by 
S.  M.  Bemiss,  M.  D.,  of  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Report  on  the 
Functions  of  the  Cerebellum,  by  E,  Andrews,  M.  D.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. ;  Report  on  the  Treatment  best  adapted  to  each 
Variety  of  Cataract,  by  M.  Stephenson,  of  New  York; 
Report  on  the  Medical  Jurisprudence  of  Insanity,  by  C.  B. 
Coventry,  M.  D.,  of  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  Report  on  the  Law  of 
Registration  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths,  by  Edward 
Jarvis,  M.  D.,  Dorchester,   Massachusetts ;    Report  on   the 
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Nervous  System  in  Febrile, Diseases,  and  the  Classification 
of  Fevers  by  the  Nervous  System,  by  H.  F.  Campbell, 
M.  D.,  Georgia;  Report  on  Moral  Insanity,  by  D.  M.  Reese, 
M.  D.,  New  York ;  Report  on  Stomatitis  Materna,  by  D.  L. 
M'Gugin,  M.  D.,  Iowa  ;  Report  on  the  True  Position  and 
Value  of  Operative  Surgery  as  a  Therapeutic  Agent,  by 
J.  B.  Flint,  M.  D.,  Kentucky ;  A  Method  for  Preserving 
Membranous  Pathological  Specimens,  by  R.  D.  Arnold, 
M.  D.,  Georgia ;  Letter  of  E.  D.  Fenner,  M.  D.,  to  Presi- 
dent of  Association;  the  Prize 'Essays, — The  Clinical  Sounds 
of  the  Heart,  by  Austin  Flint,  M.  D.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; 
Vision,  and  some  of  its  Anomalies,  as  revealed  by  the 
Ophthalmoscope,  by  M.  A.  Fallen,  M.  D.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Plan  of  Organization  of  the  American  Medical  Association ; 
Code  of  Ethics  of  the  Association,  and  a  List  of  Officers 
and  Permanent  Members  of  the  Association. 

A  Report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  at  Wash- 
ington was  given  in  our  June  No.,  and  nothing  farther  on 
that  subject  need  be  repeated  here. 

»  The  Reports  of  the  Committee  of  Publication,  and  of 
the  Treasurer,  show  the  Association  to  be  in  a  healthy 
condition  financially,  while  a  considerable  number  of  volume 
of  Transactions  of  former  years  are  on  hand^  particularly 
of  Vols,  v.,  VII.,  VIII.,  and  IX. ;  which  last  four  will 
be  sold  collectively  for  $5  remitted  to  the  Treasurer,  while 
any  of  the  other  volumes  of  former  years  will  be  sold  to 
permanent  members  at  $2  apiece. 

The  eloquent  address  of  the  late  President,  Prof.  Evb, 
was  noticed  in  our  account  of  the  proceedings,  and  extracts 
given  from  it,  which  will  render  any  further  reference  to 
it  unnecessary. 

The  Report  upon  the  Medical  Topography  and  Epidemic 
Diseases  of  Kentucky,  we  have  been  much  interested  in. 
Dr.  Sutton  has  given  valuable  accounts  of  the  topography 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  State  —  the  face  of  the  country, 
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its  altitudes,  fertility,  amount  and  quality  of  water,  geolo- 
gical formations,  and  mineral  productions.  He  has  also 
presented  interesting  reminiscences  of  the  settlement  of  the 
State,  and  the  early  habits  of  the  pepple,  as  well  as  accounts 
of  their  present  conditions  and  relations — presenting  a 
more  favorable  view  of  the  relations  of  masters  and  slaves 
that  some  will  be  inclined  to  credit  his  statement  ^^  that 
there  is  a  somewhat  shorter  life  to  the  slave  than  to  his 
master." 

Accounts  of  its  climate  and  medicinal  waters  are  given 
quite  at  length,  when  a  history  of  its  Epidemics  is  entered 
upon,  commencing  with  the  "Jerks"  or,  as  called  by  some^ 
Epidemic  Epilepsy^  connected  with  a  religious  excitement 
commencing  about  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  con- 
tinuing several  years,  presenting  many  curious  phenomena 
of  the  nervous  system,  varying  in  form,  and  of  an  intense 
variety,  but  similar  in  general  character  to  other  epidemic, 
endemic,  and  sporadic  affections,  dependent  upon  morbid 
sympathy,  under  religious  and  animal  excitements.  When  a 
profounder  and  more  general  knowledge  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem— its  physiology  and  pathology — is  obtained,  the  pheno- 
mena of  religious  trance,  of  whatever  there  is  true  of  what 
is  called  Animal  Magnetism  and  ^^Spiritualism"  will  be 
referred  to  the  same  general  laws.  The  subject  of  Milk 
Sickness  is  next  discussed,  and  the  doctrine  of  its  malarious 
origin  seems  to  be  favored. 

But  the  most  important  part  of  the  Report  consists  of 
a  series  of  elaborate  tables,  showing  the  mortality  in  dif- 
ferent regions,  and  the  relations  and  geological  formations 
and  other  topographical  circumstances  of  seasons,  &c.,  in 
different  forms  of  disease.  It  is  found  that  the  zymotic 
diseases  are  by  far  the  most  fatal,  and  among  these,  Scar- 
latina stands  the  highest  in  many  localities. 

The  Report  on  the  Epidemics  of  New  Jersey,  from  the 
neglect  of  the  member^  of  the   Profession   to  respond   to 
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the  circulars  of  the  reporter,  is  not  elaborate,  and  contains 
little  of  special  interest. 

That  upon  the  Epidemics  of  Ohio  is  very  brief,  and  ig 
presented  merely  as  an  addition  to  the  previous  more  ela- 
borate papers  from  the  same  author.  Dr.  Mendenhall 
states  that  a  registration  law  passed  by  the  Legislature  in 
1856  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  statistics  of  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths,  from  culpable  inattention  on  the 
part  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  furnish  blanks  and 
collect  information,  has  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Committee  nothing  worth  reporting.  The  Report  recom- 
mends that  Congress  be  petitioned  to  pass  a  Jaw  by  which 
a  uniform  system  of  registration  may  be  adopted  by  all 
the  States,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  correct  vital  sta- 
tistics by  those  whose  duty  it  may  be  to  take  the  census 
in  1860. 

The  Beport  on  Medical  Literature  (including  an  Ap- 
pendix of  10  pages,  which  contains  a  list  of  all  the  recent 
medical  publications  in  this  country  known  to  the  reporter), 
consists  of  60  pages.  It  gives  a  general  account  of  our 
periodical  literature — of  original  American  publications  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  discusses  with  some  ela- 
boration various  questions  connected  with  the  improvement 
of  American  medical  productions.  The  question  of  the 
expediency  and  justice  of  an  International  Copyright  Law 
receives  considerable  attention ;  various  reasons  being  given 
why  our  people,  through  their  representatives  do  not  enact 
such  a  law. 

The  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Medical  Edu- 
cation was  quite  largely  extracted  from  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, and   its  recommendations  need  not  now  be  repeated. 

The  Report  on  Umbilical  Hemorrhage  of  the  Newly- 
Born  is  an  extended  and  able  document,  affording  a  greater 
amount  of  information  on  the  subject  than  we  know  of 
existing  in  a  compact  form  anywhere  else. 
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A  large  number  of  original  facts^  and  a  great  mass  of 
very  important  information  are  accumulated  in  the  Report 
on  the  Influences  of  Marriages  of  Consanguinity  n|>on  Off- 
spring. This  document  will  long  be  used  for  refersnce, 
establishing;  as  it  does^  the  fact  that  ^^  pari-pa^ssu  with 
the  increment  of  the  same  blood,  the  sum  of  defects  of 
o£bpring  is  likewise  increased."  These  offspring  are  spe- 
cially liable  to  be  Idiotic,  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Blind  and 
Insane,  and  in  the  order  of  frequency  named. 

Our  friend,  Dr.  E.  Andrews's  Beport  on  the  Functions 
of  the  Cerebellum,  is  a  highly  scientific  production,  the 
evidences  of  the  positions  taken  being  ftimished  from  Oom- 
parative  Anatomy,  leaving  experimental  and  pathological 
observations  for  future  occasions.  The  position  of  Car- 
penter and  others,  that  the  chief  function  of  the  cerebel- 
lum is  to  co-ordinate  motions — or  rather  "that  the  size 
of  the  cerebellum  is  in  direct  ratio  with  the  number  and 
variety  of  co-ordinated  movements  which  the  animal  is 
capable  of  exercising" — is  controverted;  the  fact  being 
shown  that  within  the  limits  explained,  ^^the  size  of  the 
cerebellum  is  directly  as  the  quantity  and  power  of  mus- 
cular fibre  to  he  movedy  with  no  regard  whatever  to  the 
simplicity  or  complexity  of  their  combinations,"  The  ex- 
amination of  the  subject  tends  to  show  that  the  median 
lobe  expends  its  influence  upon  the  muscles  of  the  anterior 
half  of  the  body,  while  the  influence  of  the  lateral  lobes 
is  exerted  upon  the  posterior  half.  These  announcements, 
it  is  presumed,  will  not  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
physiologists  generally. 

The  Beport  on  Cataract  we  have  not   had  time  to  ex- 
amine with  care,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  drawn  up  by 
*  one  familiar  with   the   subject,  and  appears  to   be  a  dis- 
criminative and  useful  paper. 

Dr.  Coventry's  Beport  on  the  Medical  Jurisprudence 
of  Insanity  is  a  well -written  document  of  52  pages,  pre- 
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senting  with  clearness  the  opinions  of  experts  and  of  courts 
on  the  important  points  involved  in  the  subject.  It  is  a 
paper  which  will  be  of  great  use  to  physicians  who  may 
not  have  access  to  more  elaborate  works,  but  who  may  be 
called  upon  to  give  testimony  in  court  respecting  the  insane. 
Dr.  BucKNiLL  is  mentioned  in  the  Beport  as  being  op- 
posed to  the  doctrine  of  Moral  Insanity.  Such,  certainly, 
is  not  his  position  as  evidenced  in  his  late  work.  But  as 
we  have  lately,  in  reviewing  that  work,  stated  his  position, 
and  discussed  at  some  length  the  point  in  question,  we 
shall  refrain  from  further  remarks.  The  Profession  are 
under  obligation  to  the  author  of  this  paper  for  its  pre- 
sentation in  this  accessible  form. 

We  have  been  much  interested  in  Dr.  Jarvis's  Report 
on  Registration  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths.  Though 
brief,  it  is  to  the  point,  and  in  its  suggestions  and  noso- 
logical classifications  of  diseases  it  will  materially  assist 
those  engaged  in  attempting  to  secure  the  passage  and 
execution  of  laws  on  this  subject  in  the  several  States. 

Dr.  Campbell's  Report  on  the  Nervous  System  in 
Febrile  Diseases  is  a  lengthy  production  of  near  200  pages, 
requiring  to  be  carefully  read  before  any  opinion  of  itg 
merits  can  be  formed.  We  have  not  had  the  time  for 
such  a  reading,  and  for  the  present,  at  least,  must  pass  it 
over.  We  will  simply  say,  in  passing,  that  we  are  gratified 
that  Dr.  C.  is  pursuing  the  subject  of  the  influence  of  the 
nervous  system  in  disease  with  so  much  zeal,  as  we  are 
convinced  that  the  prevailing  chemical  and  mechanical 
doctrines  of  the  present  day  have  not  given  sufficient  pro- 
minence to  the  influence  of  this  system. 

Dr.  Reese's  Report  on  Moral  Insanity  and  it>s  relations 
to  Medical  Jurisprudence,  endeavors  to  establish  the  doc- 
trine that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Moral  Insanity  in  the 
sense  of  the  Moral  Faculties,  —  the  Bentiments  and  the 
will,  being  so  diseased  as  to  render  the  patient  irresponsible, 
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without  disease  of  the  intellect.  He  says  the  idea  that 
^^the  mental  health  is  sound  while  the  moral  health  is 
suspended  or  destroyed,  implies  a  duality  in  the  mind^ 
which  psychology  never  dreamed  of."  Now,  whether  the 
reporter  has  suflBlciently  devoted  himself  to  this  subject,  or 
has  the  necessary  mental  and  moral  constitution  to  clearly 
appreciate  these  points  and  render  him  a  competent 
authority,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  decide — but  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  view  above  expressed,  if  carried  to  its  legi- 
timate results,  would  exclude  the  doctrine  that  any  of  the 
mental  faculties  may  be  diseased  without  involving  all ' 
the  rest — yet  it  is  universally  admitted  that  some  faculties 
of  the  mind  may  be  diseased  while  others  are  in  a  state 
of  integrity.  If  not,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  monomania. 
But  we  have  not  time  and  space  now  to  pursue  the  sub- 
ject. The  paper  manifests  a  degree  of  ability,  and  will  be 
read  with  interest. 

The  Report  on  Stomatitis  Matema  was  drawn  up  by  a 
gentleman  who  has  had  the  subject  some  time  under  con- 
sideration, and  it  may  be  presumed  to  contain  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  upon  it,  but  from  a  hasty  examination 
we  have  failed  to  find  anything  novel  or  particularly 
striking. 

The  paper  on  Operative  Surgery  as  a  Therapeutic 
Agent  seems  to  be  a  protest  against  what  the  author  calls 
"dramatic  surgery,"  and  a  plea  for  that  "conversative 
surgery"  which  has  in  view  the  good  of  the  patient  rather 
than  the  glory  of  the  surgeon.  These  ideas  are  doubtless 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  who  have  an  ambition  for 
distinction  as  operators. 

A  short  voluntary  paper  upon  a  Method  for  Preserving 
Membranous  Pathological  Specimens — consisting  of  wash- 
ing in  cold  water,  stretching  upon  a  pane  of  common 
window  glass,  sprinkling  with  dry  arsenic  from  time  to 
time,   as  long  as  any  will  be  absorbed,  and,  when  dry, 
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the  whole  coated  with  white  varnish — brings  us  to  the 
Prize  Essays,  a  notice  of  which  must  be  reserved  for  a 
future  occasion. 

Dr.  J.  Marion  Sim's  paper  on  the* "  Treatment  of  the 
Results  of  Obstructed  Labor/'  read  in  part  before  the  As- 
sociation, from  some  cause  not  explained  does  not  appear 
in  the  Transactions ;  neither  do  we  find  the  paper  of  Dr, 
Davis,  of  Chicago,  which  was  present^  and  offered  at  the 
meeting,  though  not  read.  We  think  the  reasons  of  these 
omissions  should  have  been  stated  by  the  Publication  Com- 
mittee. If  there  is  fault  in  the  matter,  the  Profession 
would  like  to  know  where  it  is.  A.  B.  P. 

LECTCTRES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.  By  Charles  West, 
M.  D.^  Author  of  "Lectures  on  Diseases  of  Children,"  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Ac. 

The  present  volume  is  Part  Second,  containing  twelve 
lectures,  embracing  Diseases  of  Parts  connected  with  the 
Uterus,  —  the  diseases  of  that  organ  itself  having  been 
treated  of  in  Part  First. 

Nothing  need  be  said  to  commend  these  Lectures  to 
the  attention  of  the  Profession.  No  one,  certainly,  who  has 
been  familiar  with  his  former  works  —  particularly  his  clas- 
sical work  on  the  Diseases  of  Children,  will  need  to  be 
told  that  his  subject  is  thoroughly  digested,  and  presented 
in  a  style  at  once  concise,  clear,  and  agreeable. 

We  are  under  obligations  to  the  enterprising  publishers 
for  this  as  for  many  other  European  works  presented  to 
American  Physicians  in  a  cheap  and  accessible  form. 

A.  B.  P. 

\  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 
By  D.  Francis  Comdie,  M.  D.,  etc.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged.    Philadelphia :  Blanchard  k  Lea.    1858. 

Dr.  Condie's  work  on  Children  has  been  several  years  be- 
fore the  Profession ;  and  from  the  fact  that  a  new  edition 
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has  been   called   for   once  in  three  years,  the  inference  is 
legitimate  that  it  has  been  largely  appreciated. 

The  object  of  the  author  has  been  "to  present  a  com- 
plete and  faithful  exposition  of  the  pathology  and  thera- 
peutics of  the  n^aladies  incident  to  early  life  —  a  full  and 
exact  account  of  the  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood^'^ 
and  in  furtherance  of  this,  the  present  edition  "has  been 
subjected  to  a  careful  and  thorough  revision — a  considerable 
portion  of  it  having  been  entirely  re- written,  and  several 
new  chapters  added." 

The  industry  of  Dr.  Condie  can  not  be  questioned,  and 
it  is  presumed  he  has  incorporated  the  principal  modem 
discoveries  in  the  pathoWgy  of  this  interesting  class  of 
diseases.  Bespecting  some  items  of  the  author's  therapeu- 
tics there  are  of  course,  differences  of  opinion,  and  this 
subject  may  be  referred  to  again. 

The  present  edition  will  doubtless  be  largely  purchased 
and  read  as  have  been  the  former.  A.  B.  P. 


THE  INSTITUTES  OF  MEDICINE :  By  Martyn  Paine,  A.  M.  M.  D. 
LL.  D.  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Materia  Medica  in  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  etc.  etc  etc.  With  a  Por- 
trait. New  Edition  (fourth)  revised  and  enlarged,  with  a  Copious 
Index.     8vo.   pp.    1096.     Published  by   Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  work  in  its  present  revised  form  has  been  already 
favorably  noticed  in  most  of  the  Medical  Journals  in  this 
country  —  now  it  comes  to  us  with  a  correction  of  its  ty- 
pographical errors. 

We  may  safely  say  that  this  work  is  not  second  to  any 
of  the  kind  in  the  language,  if  any  can  be  found  of  equal 
merit.  It  shows  that  the  author  is  an  indefatigable  student. 
Nothing  in  Physiology  or  Philosophy,  or  anything  belonging 
to  the  subject,  has  escaped  his  eye.  A  profound  and  me- 
thodical thinker  and  an  erudite  philosopher,  Dr.  Paine  has 
shown    consummate   skill    in    presenting   his    favorite    and 
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truthful  theory  of  Vitalism,  as  opposed  to  the  chemical 
and  mechanical  doctrines  of  life,  frequently  bringing  hia 
subject  to  bear  in  favor  of  revealed  religion,  as  opposed  to 
materialism  and  sensualism.  He  has  grappled  with  ther 
abstruse  subject  of  instinct,  and  the  substantive  immateri- 
ality of  the  human  soul  (which  has  escaped  the  notice  of 
his  reviewers).  In  proof,  he  has  brought  to  view  argu- 
ments eptirely  new,  and  we  think  unanswerable.  The 
Doctor  in  placing  this  work  before  the  public  has  done 
the  Professors  of  Medicine  and  Theology  great  service. 
On  this  account  the  work  should  be  found  in  every  cler- 
gyman's library  as  well  as  that  of  the  physician.  The 
profound  scholar  and  painstaking  lover  of  truth  will  find 
a  rich  treat  in   reading   this   work. 

The  author  gives  notice  of  a  work  on  Theoretical 
Geology,  which  he  has  now  in  manuscript,  in  which  the 
subject,  as  presented  in  an  article  published  in  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Quarterly  Beview  (New  York,  April, 
1856)  has  more  fully  elaborated.  The  fear  entertained  that 
his  views  will  not  receive  the  support  and  concurrence 
of  the  Religious  Press  prevents  the  publishing  of  the 
work. 

If  the  same  rcientific  and  philosophical  method  of 
investigation  is  pursued  as  in  the  epitome  found  in  the 
Review,  the  work  will  doubtless  be  found  incontrovertible  | 
and  it  is  very  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  work  will  be 
called  for  by  the  Press,  as  the  author  says,  "  such  a 
work  is   on  hand."  N.  D.  S. 

For  sale  by  Doughty,  Straw  &  Co. 


SEMI  -  MONTHLY  MEDICAL  NEWS. 

We  have  received  the  first  No.  of  the  Semi- Monthly 
Medical  News,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  edited  by  Professors  Bemiss 
and  Benson  of  the  University  of  Louisville. 

Vol.  L-aa 
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Judging  by  its  matter  and  appearance  the  News  pro- 
mises to  fill  no  mean  place  in  periodical  literature.  Its 
salutatory  is  manly  and  independent^  and  we  gladly  add 
it  to  our  exchange  list,  wishing  its  enterprizing  editors 
success. 

THE  NEW  YORK  MEDICAL  PRESS.  A  Weekly  Journal  of  Hedicin^ 
Surgery,  and  the  Collateral  Sciences.  Edited  by  J.  L.  KuiuvAir,  A.  3, 
M.  D.,  and  W.  O'Meaoher,  M.  D.    New  York.     1859. 

No.  4  received.  This  new  weekly  is  devoted  (as  per 
prospectus)  to  the  interests  of  students  and  the  Profession 
at  large. 

On  looking  over  the  matter  of  this  No.  (the-  only  one  we 
have  received),  we  should  say  it  was  particularly  a  Student* a 
journal,  from  the  lengthy  Clinical  Reports  contained  in  it. 
It  has  been  placed  on  our  exchange  list. 

MICHIGAN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION.  Edited  by  ALszAXfom 
WiNcnELL,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  University. 
Ann  Arbor:  Published  by  the  Executive  Board  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association.     8vo.  40  pp. 

No.  1  of  Vol.  VI.  is  out,  and  is  one  of  the  neatest  spe- 
cimens of  the  Typographical  Art  that  our  friend  Flehinq 
has  yet  fathered.  Under  the  energetic  management  of 
frof  WiNCHELL,  we  predict  (safely,  too)  a  valuable  in- 
fluence, and,  what  is  quite  important,  a  large  subscription 
list. 
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A  Treatise  on  Human  Physiology;  designed  for  the  use  of  Students 
and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.  By  John  C.  Dalton,  jr.,  M.  D.  Blan* 
chard  &  Lea,   Philadelphia. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Venerial  Disease,  by  Hunter  and  Ricord.  Edited 
by  Freeman  J.  Bonstead,  M.  D.,  2d  Ed.  revised.  Blanchard  & 
Lea,  Philadelphia. 

The  Science  and  Art  of  Surgery,  by  John  Erichsen.  ImprcTed  Anu 
Ed.,   from  2d  London  Ed.     Blanchard  &  Lea»  Philadelphia. 
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^Tbe  Medical  Department  of  the  Vniyersity  of  Michigan,  anfl 

PrellmiBAry  EdvcfttloB.*' . 

The  above  caption  has  figured  in  two  or  three  of  our 
tjotemporaries  of  late,  and  seems  to  have  furnished  a 
theme  of  no  little  interest  to  those  who  have  been  induced 
from  various  motives  to  give  attention  to  a  portion  of  the 
proceedings  of  our  Board  of  Regents  in  October  last,— 
accounts  of  which  were  imperfectly  presented  in  some  of 
the  daily  papers,  and  officiously  sent  to  those  who  it 
was  thought  might  be  inclined  to  attack  the  members  of 
the  Medical  Faculty  taking  part  in  them. 

The  editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Oazette^  who 
€eems  to  have  an  ear  open  and  a  hand  ready  for  any  one 
who,  from  whatever  motive  or  however  slight  a  reason,  is 
inclined  to  make  a  complaint,  presented,  as  our  readers 
are  aware,  what  was  intended  as  a  severe  criticism  upon 
two  of  our  Faculty,  based,  as  he  afterwards  acknowledged, 
upon  distorted  information  and  imperfect  conceptions;  and 
when  the  facts  of  the  case  were  fully  placed  before  him, 
he  admitted  an  explanation,  and,  in  a  reply,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  article  furnished  (the  one  copied 
from  the  Gazette  in. our  December  No.)  "must  satisfy  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject" — that  he  saw  not 
how  we  "  could  have  done  otherwise  than  remonstrate 
against  the  innovation  proposed,  as  described  in  your  [our] 
<;ommunication,"  declaring  furthermore  his  willingnesss  "to 
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do  editorially  whatever  you  [we]  judge  expedient/'  Noth- 
ing specifically  was  asked  of  him  but  the  insertion  of  the 
article  sent ;  but  subsequently  other  parties  obtaining  that 
very  willing  ear  (the  internal  evidence  of  this  is  too  con- 
clusive to  admit  of  a  single  doubt)^  another  editorial  is 
perpetrated,  quite  as  objectionable  as  the  first,  and  much 
less  excusable,  as  all  the  main  facts  were  then  before  him. 
In  this  last,  the  editor  says :  "  The  case  is  worse  than  we 
had  supposed,  or  had  dared  to  intimate/'  This  enormity, 
according  to  his  statement,  exists  in  the  fact  ^^  that  bo 
inquiries  are  made  into  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for 
admission  to  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University, 
as  it  has  been  judged  unadvisable  to  apply  the  rale 
[respecting  preliminary  education]  to  the  students  of  the 
first  year/' 

Now,  anybody,  having  a  moderate  knowledge  of  the 
Medical  Schools  of  this  country,  knows  perfectly  well  (and 
Dr.  Beese  has  been  a  professor)  that  not  a  single  insti- 
tution of  the  kind,  from  Maine  to  Louisiana,  requires  an 
examination  on  preliminary  education  in  order  to  admission 
to  the  lectures ;  and  not  a  School  excepting  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  of  Michigan  requires  evidence 
of  specific  preliminary  acquirements,  save  such  as  may 
be  incidentally  furnished  by  the  presentation  of  a  single 
thesis,  for  graduation. 

We  by  no  means  approve  of  this  state  of  things.  We 
believe  no  young  man  should  be  allowed  to  enter  a  physi* 
cian's  office  as  a  student,  and  of  course  not  a  Medical 
College,  without  furnishing  evidence  of  a  proper  mental, 
moral,  and  educational  fitness.  This  we  have  ever  con- 
tended for,  as  our  Beport  to  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, and  our  editorials,  will  show.  But  a  single  School, 
acting  alone,  can  not  effect  a  revolution  at  once.  Ours,  in 
advance  (so  far  as  we  know)  of  all  others  of  the  country, 
docs  apply  a  test  of  preliminary  education  to  candidates 
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for  graduation,  though  after  giving  them  due  notice,  and 
during  their  second  course  of  lectures.  But  the  writer  of 
this  article,  and  his  colleague.  Prof.  Sager,  who  have  been 
the  subjects  of  these  attacks,  did  not  object  to  applying  a 
test  of  acquirement  to  students  before  joining  the  class. 
We  simply  objected  to  requirements  so  far  in  advance  of  all 
rival  Schools,  of  an  amount  of  Latin  which  we  believed  not 
essential,  and  which  if  insisted  upon,  would  drive  away  -a 
large  portion  of  our  class  to  Schools  where  nothing  of  pre- 
liminary education  was  required,  even  for  graduation.  Wo 
preferred  to  erect  a  standard  of  requirennients  in  our  own  and 
other  modern  languages,  rather  than  the  ancient.  We  pre- 
ferred, as  better  still,  after  a  thorough  knowledge  of  our 
own  language,  an  acquaintance  with  Nature — with  the 
trtUhs  of  the  Creator,  as  expressed  in  the  materia]  uni- 
verse, rather  than  the  fictions  of  Men,  as  expressed  in  hea- 
then literature.  This  point,  the  only  important  one  at 
issue,  the  editor  of  the  Oafiette  evades. 

On  the  ground,  not  that  such  an  amount  of  Latin  was 
not  desirable^  but  that  it  was  not  essential,  we  opposed  its 
requirement.  On  the  ground  that  it  would  be  unjust  to 
many  of  our  citizens  who  wished  to  receive  instruction  in 
medicine,  but  did  not  wish  to  study  Latin,  we  opposed  it 
On  the  ground  that  rival  Schools  required  no  such  thing,  and 
that  our  students  would  be  driven  from  us,  we  opposed  it ; 
and,  incidentally,  we  objected  to  having  gentlemen  in  another 
department  of  the  University  judge  of  the  qualifications  of 
students  for  our  own.  The  Medical  Faculty  think  them- 
selves capable  of  determining  the  fitness  of  students  for 
their  own  department. 

The  refined  (?)  allusions  about  the  ^^  outer  court  of  the 
temple  being  defiled,"  &c.,  need  no  reply.  We  are  rey!>09^ 
sible  for  those  to  whom  we  grant  diplomas^  signifying  their 
fitness  to  enter  the  Profession  ;  while  we  will  try  to  do  no 
harm  to  those  in  this  '^  outer  oourt/' 
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The  Senior  Editor  of  the  Chicago  Medical  Journal-'-^ 
the  organ  of  the  Chicago  School — refers  to  this  subject, 
and  in  his  usual  spirit  of  unfairness  and  prevarication  when 
speaking  of  us  and  our  School,  accuses  us  of  deception, 
insinuating  that  ip  a  controversy  referred  to,  we  pretended 
that  our  School  required  a  standard  of  preliminary  edaca« 
tion,  in  order  to  admission  to  our  lectures,  while  now  w» 
confess  no  such  standard  is  required. 

In  that  controversy  we  distinctly  stated  that  our  re- 
quirements of  preliminary  education  were  applied  to  thoise 
asking  for  a  degree,  but  not  to  first-course  students :  and 
this  is  what  our  Catalogue  also  states.  Our  claim  of  being 
in  advance  of  most  of  the  other  Schools  was  in  the  length 
of  our  lecture  term,  the  thoroughness  of  our  public  and 
private  examinations,  the  large  number  of  written  essajrs 
required,  and  the  evidence  of  preliminary  education  for 
graduation.  This  Dr.  Davis  perfectly  well  knows — ^in  that 
controversy  it  was  stated  over  and  over  again,  and  all  hiB 
"bosh"  about  "murder  will  out,"  is  merely  to  produce 
false  impressions. 

The  Gazette  has  also  been  induced  to  speak  of  adroit 
concealment  on  this  point.  There  has  been  no  concealment. 
All  who  have  examined  our  Catalogue  have  known,  and 
we  wished  them  to  know,  for  such  has  been  the  fact,  that 
students  could  enter  this  department  without  furnishing 
evidence  of  preliminary  education.  In  this  respect  we  have 
been  on  a  par  with  other  American  Schools.  But  it  hag 
also  been  known  that  in  order  to  graduation  such  evidence 
must  be  furnished.  In  this  respect  we  have  been  in  ad-^ 
vance  of  the  other  Schools.  We  protest  against  these  false 
charges  of  deception,  and  hurl  them  back  into  the  faces  of 
whoever  makes  them.  Both  honor  and  truth  require  that 
we  should  emphatically  say  they  are  false. 

The  Cincinnati  Lancet  and  Observer  has  also  an  article 
purporting    to   be   editorial,   reviewing   our   letter   to    the 
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Oazette.  The  writer  of  this  article,  the  most  open  to  criticism 
of  any  of  the  rest,  has  adopted  a  very  convenient  method  of 
disposing  of  views  of  which  he  does  not  approve.  He  de- 
nounces them  as  ^^  being  weak  and  lame/'  as  ^'  behind  the 
times/'  as  ^4owering  the  standard  of  Medical  Education/'  etc. 
Of  the  strength  and  soundness  of  the  arguments  of  the 
letter,  those  will  judge  who  read  it;  and  they  certainly 
will  know  that  the  charge  of  "lowering  the  standard  of 
Medical  Education''  is  without  foundation,  and  is  thei^ 
fore  untrue.  We  repeat,  that  we  simply  objected  to  re- 
quiring a  certain  amount  of  Latin  which  is  now  nowhere 
in  this  country  demanded. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and  space  to  follow  the 
article  of  the  Lancet  and  Observer  through  its  blundering 
course.  The  Editors  are  both  Medical  Teachers  in  Cincin- 
nati, and  one  is  Professor  in  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  of 
which  institution  this  journal  is  regarded  as  an  organ. 
To  show  whether  they  are  governed  by  a  zeal  for  Medical 
Education,  or  a  desire  to  injure  a  rival,  we  would  enquire 
whether  that  School  requires  a  knowledge  of  Latin  of  it^ 
matriculants  ?  Does  it  even  require  such  knowledge  of  its 
candidates  for  graduation  ?  Has  it  extended  its  sessions 
to  six  months  ?  Does  it  require  of  its  candidates  the 
writing  and  public  reading  of  seven  theses  ?  Do  not  students 
go  from  the  University  of  Michigan  to  the  Ohio  College 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  ordeal  they  must  here 
sustain  ?  It  is  perfectly  well  known  how  these  questions 
are  to  be  answered.  How  then  can  this  journal  accuse  ua 
of  lowering  the  standard  of  Medical  Education  ?  What 
madness  of  inconsistency — what  shamelessness  of  effrontery 
—  can  induce  even  the  admission  of  such  an  article  into 
their  pages  ?  We  can  not  believe  that  either  of  the  edit- 
ors wrote  the  article,  though  it  be  in  the  "Editors'  Table." 
From  their  position  it  would  seem  impossible  that  they 
could  have  originated  their  own  stultification.     BesideSi  the 
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•rtiole  possesses  ear  -  marks  —  contains  eyidences  of  ibe 
author's  mental  peculiarities,  which  point  very  clearly  to 
his  identity.  But  nothing  but  a  green-eyed  jealousy  and  a 
disposition  to  make  a  thrust  at  a  successful  rival,  could 
have  so  blinded  tho  Editors  and  induced  them  to  the  ad- 
mission of  an  article  condemning  themselves  so  much  moio 
than  us. 

It  would  doubtless  be  agreeable  to  the  interests  and 
feelings  of  several  of  our  neighboring  Schools  if  they  could 
drive  us  into  measures  which  would  exclude  the  mass  of 
our  students,  reduce  our  numbers  below  the  standard  '  of 
respectability,  and  ultimately  close  our  doors.  '  This  would 
give  them  the  field.  But  vifi  are  happy  to  inform  them 
that  our  Board  of  Begents  are  disposed  to  adopt  no  such 
fluicidal  measures.  The  resolution  giving  rise  to  all  this 
discussion,  after  the  Faculty  had  unanimously  reported  upon 
it,  was  by  a  very  large  majority  of  the  Begents,  indefinitely 
postponed.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  fulminationa 
of  our  interested  neighbors  will  have  the  effect  to  call  it 
back  to  life.  That  the  time  is  not  distant  when  a  proper 
standard  of  preliminary  requirements,  adapted  to  the  present 
condition  of  Medical  Education  among  us,  will  be  demanded 
of  our  matriculants,  we  are  happy  in  believing.  We  are 
even  desirous  of  taking  the  lead  in  this  matter,  as  we  have 
in  several  others.  But  we  hope  it  will  be  temperate  and 
judicious,  and  such  as  will  induce  other  Schools  to  follow 
the  example ;  —  thus  advancing,  rather  than  retarding,  the 
cause  of  "education  and  reform." 

On  the  very  grave  question  of  the  positive  and  compa- 
rative importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Ancient  Languages^ 
as  a  part  of  a  general  and  Medical  Education,  we  propose  * 
on  some  future  occasion  to  offer  a  few  suggestions.  Pos- 
sibly when  that  subject  comes  to  be  reflected  upon  and 
discussed,  and  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  wisest  of  men, 
,  both  in   and   out  of  our  Profession,   be   brought  to  bear 
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upon  it,  and,  what  is  more  important,  when  it  is  brought 
under  the  scrutiny  of  enlightened  common  sense,  the  hein- 
ousness  of  preferring  living  sciences  to  dead  languages  — 
of  preferring  a  knowledge  of  things  to  a  knowledge  of 
words,  will  not  be  very  conspicuous. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  discussion  has  not  been  of 
our  seeking.  Our  opinions  were  asked  by  the  Board  of 
Regents,  and  frankly  given.  For  these  opinions  we  hav© 
been  repeatedly  attacked,  and  vigorously  belabored.  In  the 
consciousness  of  the  strength  of  our  position,  we  have  no 
fear  of  consequences ;  and  that  we  have  the  right  to  avail 
ourselves  of  our  position  in  self-defense,  no  one  can 
question.  However  considerable  or  trifling  may  be  the 
results  of  the  agitation,  they  must  be  held  responsible  who 
have  induced  it.  A.  B.  P. 

inonymoas  Commanicatlons— Crepitant  Ronclins. 

We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  receiving  into  our  pages 
irresponsible  communications,  or,  as  a  usual  practice,  noti- 
cing them  in  any  manner.  In  the  present  instance,  how- 
ever, we  depart  from   our  rule,  and   insert  the  following 

complaint : 

f 

RIDGE  FARM,  Illinois,  Deo.  20th,  1858. 
Del,  Gunn: 

Dear  Sir, — You  will  please  excuse  me  for  the  liberty  I  have  taken 
in  thus  addressing  you,  for  I,  too,  am  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  "ren- 
dering unto  CiESAR  the  things  that  be  CiESAR's." 

I  have  a  copy  of  "  Williams  on  the  Chest,"  which  was  published  In 
1889,  in  which  is  an  explanation  of  the  cause  of  Crepitant  Ronohui. 
In  describing  the  various  ronchi,  he  says: 

''I  believe  that  this  sound  depends  on  the  forcible  possage  of  air 
through  a  little  viscid  liquid  in  the  finest  tubes,  narrowed  by  congestion 
and  deposit  around  them." 

Again,  in  the  lecture  on  Pneumonia,  he  says: 

"What  is  the  condition  of  the  extreme  air -tubes  and  cells  in  Um 
first  stage  of  peripneumony  ?  Are  they  not  narrowed  and  partially 
obstructeid  by  the  enlarged  vessels  whidi  are  distributed  between  ana 
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around  them?  And  as  the  smallest  tubes  are  narrower  than  the  cells 
in  which  they  terminate,  may  not  the  obstruction  become  such  in  them, 
that  the  air  can  force  itself  through  the  viscid  mucus  which  lipes  them 
only  in  successive  minute  bubbles,  the 'crackling  of  which  constitutes 
the  crepitation  in  question  ?  This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  true  mechsn- 
ism  of  crepitant  ronchus,"  &c. 

This  may  not  be  the  explanation  to  which  you  allude,  but  if  it  is, 
you  can  see,  by  comparing  dates,  that  Dr.  Williams  can  claim  origin- 
slity  over  Dr.  Edson  Carr,  by  at  least  two  years. 

Come,  Professor,  act  on  the  square^  and  give  unto  "Cjesab  the 
things  that  be  Caesar's." 

By  the  above  quotation   of  our  anonymous  friend,    it, 
will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Williams  attributes  Crepitant  Bon- 
chus  to  a  succession  of  minute  hubbies.      His  meaning   is 
more  clearly  expressed  in  a  later  edition,   from  which  we 
quote  as  follows : 

'*But  what  is  the  condition  of  the  extreme  air  tubes  and  cells  in 
the  first  stages  of  peri -pneumonia?  They  are  narrowed  and  partially 
obstructed  by  the  enlarged  vessels  which  are  distributed  between  and 
around  them ;  and  as  the  smallest  tubes  are  narrower  than  th*e  cells  In 
which  they  terminate,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  they  are  so  fitr  ob- 
structed that  the  air  can  pass  through  the  viscid  mucus  lining  them 
only  in  successive  minute  hubbies,  the  bursting  of  which  constitutes  the 
crepitation  in  question.'' 

[DUaertation  on  Diaetuea  of  the  Organa  of  RetpirtUion.     PhilAdephlft,  1841. 
Pages  220  and  221.] 

Is  there  any  doubt  that  Dr.  Williams  taught  that 
Crepitant  Ronchus  was  caused  by  the  bursting  of  minute 
bubbles  of  mucus  ?  We  think  not,  and  for  this  reason, 
in  our  notice  of  Watson,  we  criticised  his  ascribing  to  Dr. 
Williams  another  view  of  the  matter.  Whether  we  read 
and  understood  Watson  aright  may  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing quotation : 

**  Let  us  inquire,  for  a  moment,  before  we  go  any  further,  what  is 
the  nature  and  where  the  seat  of  this  minute  crepitation,  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  commencement  of  pulmonic  inflammation.  With  respect 
to  its  seat,  I  apprehend,  there  can  be  no  question.  It  proceeds  from 
the  very  smallest  ramifications  of  the  bronchi,  and  from  the  air-vesicles 
themselves.     The  common  opinion  is,  and  such,  I  confess,  is  mine,  that 
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the  sound  is  the  same  in  cause  and  kind,  only  different  in  degree,  with 
the  large  and  the  small  crepitation  described  in  a  previous  lecture :  that 
it  results  from  the  passage  of  air  through  liquid;  from  the  formation 
and  bursting  in  quick  succession  of  a  multitude  of  little  air -bubbles. 
The  bubbles  are  necessarily  minute,  for  they  are  formed,  and  they  ex- 
plode, in  very  slender  tubes.  This  is  Andral^s  view  of  the  matter; 
Laennec  does  not  appear  to  have  formed  very  clear  notions  on  the 
subject  But  a  different  explanation  has  been  offered  by  a  well  -  known 
and  able  writer  on  the  auscultatory  signs  of  disease,  in  this  country: 
T  mean  Dr.  C.  J.  6.  Williams.  He  holds  that  the  distended  blood-ves- 
sels, and  the  interstitial  serous  effusion,  press  upon  the  minutest  bron- 
chial ramiffcations,  and  obstruct,  without  wholly  preventing,  the  passage 
of  the  air  through  them :  that  these  small  tubes  are  lined  by  a  viscid 
secretion,  such  as  is  expectorated,  and  such  as  I  shall  have  to  describe : 
that  the  sides  of  the  tubes  9tieh  together  in  consequence  of  the  presence 
of  this  viscid  matter;  and  that  it  is  the  separation  of  these  adhering, 
sides  by  little  portions  of  air  which  successively  pass  in  and  out,  that 
gives  rise  to  the  characteristic  sound.  However,  what  it  is  important 
to  remember  is,  that  the  crackling  sound  proceeds  from  the  minutest 
divisions  of  the  air  •  tubes,  and  from  the  ultimate  vesicles  of  the  lungs." 

By  the  above  quotation  it  will  be  seen  that  Watson 
ascribes  to  Andral  the  identical  views  contained  in  the 
quotations  from  Williams  ;  while  he  says  "  a  different 
explanation  has  been  oflfered  by  a  well-known  and  able 
writer" — i.  e.  Williams! 

We  next  make  the  following  quotation  from  an  article 
communicated,  by  Dr.  Edson  Carb,  of  Canandaigua,  N.  Y., 
to  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences^  in  October, 
1842,  and  leave  our  readers  to  judge  whether  the  views  of 
Williams  and  Carb  are  identical  or  not ;  and  we  also 
submit  the  question :  If  Watson,  in  his  understanding  of 
Williams,  is  not  a  "little  mixed"? 

"  I  believe  that  M.  Bbau  and  Dr.  Wu^liams  are  quite  correct  in  sup< 
posing  that  the  bronchial  membranes  are  somewhat  dried  by  the  existing 
inflammatory  action,  since  one  of  the  most  manifest  changes  observed 
during  the  early  stages  of  pneumonia,  is  a  suspension  of  the  aqueous 
exhalation  from  the  bronchial  membranes.  Now,  the  suspension  of  this 
function  necessarily  leaves  the  mucus,  with  which  the  air  passages  are 
lubricated,  in  so  thick  and  tenacious  a  condition  that  these  membranes 
are  glued  together  whenever  they  come  in  contact     The  pulmonary 
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tissue^  being  more  or  less  <x>mpre8Bed  by  the  descent  of  the  ribe  and  Hktm 
rising  of  the  diaphragm,  during  every  expiration,  the  bronchial  mem- 
branes are,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  forced  into  direct  contact.  The 
capillary  congestion,  and  interstitial  effusion,  which  are  among  tbe 
essential  elements  of  pneumonia,  must  greatly  increase  the  T<dume  of 
the  diseased  lung,  and  consequently  augment  the  compression  of  tho 
pulmonary  tissue  and  facilitate  the  adhesion  or  gluing  together  of  tho 
bronchial  vesicles. 

*^  Now,  during  every  inspiration,  the  air  rushing  into  and  distending 
these  vesicles,  necessarily  overcomes  these  cohesions.  And  would  not 
the  separating  of  these  membranes,  thus  glued  together  by  tenacious 
mucus,  naturally  produce  such  sounds  as  constitute  the  crepitant  r41o 
of  pneumonia?'' 

In  conclusion,  we  advise  our  readers^  and  particularly 
our  anonymous  friend,  to  moisten  the  tips  of  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  with  a  little  thick  mucilage,  and  alternately 
close  and  separate  them  close  to  the  ear,  and  sea  if  a 
perfect  simulation  of  Crepitant  Bonchus  is  not  produced. 
Note,  too,  the  fact  that  Crepitant  Eonchus  is  heard  only 
during  inspiration.  Bubbles  would  burst  as  much  during; 
expiration  as  in  inspiration.  G. 

Consequences  of  Errors  in  Dispensing  Medicines. 

Frederick  Eckstein,  a  prominent  druggist  of  Cincin- 
nati, has  recently  been  mulcted  to  the  amount  of  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars,  growing  out  of  a  lawsuit,  wherein 
the  plaintiff  alleged  that  he  was  poisoned  by  a  dose  of  Bel- 
ladonna put  up  at  Mr.  Eckstein's  store  in  place  of  Dande- 
lion.    He  was  prostrated  for  a  time,  but  fully  recovered. 

We  believe  it  is  a  fact  that  the  impression  of  an  overdose 
of  any  of  the  vegetable  narcotics,  if  not  fatal,  although  pow- 
erful, is  not  persistent,  and  that  full  and  complete  recovery 
immediately  ensues,  and  we  protest  against  the  injustice  of 
such  a  verdict,  whicli  awards  ten  times,  at  least,  the  danu^ 
ges  received.  The  killing  of  a  man  of  ordinary  value  to 
society,  or  the  serious  maiming  of  him  for  life  by  a  railway 
accident,  does  not  subject  the  corporation  at  whose  door  the 
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damages  are  laid,  to  such  an  expense,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten;  and  why  should  a  private  individual  be  thus  dealt 
with? 

The  truth  is,  that  the  uninformed  public,  from  which 
juries  are  so  often  made,  have  natural  and  strong  prejudices 
against  those  who  make  errors  in  the  dispensing  of  materials 
so  potent  with  life  or  death  as  those  daily  handled  by  the 
druggist.  They  can  not  be  expected  to  appreciate  the  many 
circumstances,  always  occurring  in  such  cases,  which  serve  to 
control  the  judgment  of  those  conversant  more  intimately 
with  the  interne  of  the  dispensary. 

This  example  may  prove,  we  think,  useful  in  opening  the 
eyes  of  Pharmaceutists  to  the  pecuniary  responsibility  at- 
tached to  any  error  they  may  make,  when  the  penalty  of 
such  mistakes  is  adjudged  by  a  jury  who  naturally  prejudge, 
as  do  the  public,  and  always  adverse  to  the  dispenser. 

It  is  a  known  result  that  however  innocent  an  apothecary 
may  prove  hiniself  to  be  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  the  fact  of 
his  skill  and  aocuracy  having  been  called  in  question  will 
thereafter  prove  a  serious  drawback  to  success.  Therefore, 
it  is  true  that  business  policy  alone,  aside  from  every  other 
consideration,  is  one  of  the  strongest  safeguards  to  the  public 
against  errors  in  the  dispensing  shop ;  for  it  dictates,  in  impe- 
rious terms,  to  the  understanding  of  every  apothecary  that  he 
must  employ  every  means  in  his  power  to  prevent  mistakes 
which  may  prove  alike  ruinous  to  pocket  and  reputation. 
Errors  will  occur  in  the  practice  of  every  art  and  profession 
— and  they  do  occur  in  the  dispensing  of  medicine — the 
consequences  of  which  should  be  borne  by  the  party  guilty 
of  causing  them.  Yet  let  the  apothecary  be  tried  by  a 
jury  of  his  peers — by  his  peers  we  mean,  by  men  who  know 
enough  about  the  details  of  the  business,  to  appreciate  the 
many  modifying  circumstances  occurring'  (almost  always 
without  exception),  which  will  tend  to  render  a  verdict  just 
and  fair.  F.  S. 
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f  he  Reylews  and  Blackwood. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  all  lovers  of  choice  periodical 
literature  to  the  advertisement  of  Leonard  Scott  &  Co., 
on  the  cover  of  this  and  the  last  No.  of  the  Joubnal. 
As  current  reqprds  of  the  choicest  literature  of  our  age^ 
they  commend  themselves  to  every  intelligent  man. 

Oar  Prospectus. 

Physicians  will  please  notice  the  premiums  offered  by 
the  Publishers  in  the  Prospectus  to  Vol.  II.  of  this  Joiamalg 
which  will  be  found  on  the  last  page  of  the  cover. 

1  Word  fl'om  the  PaMisliers, 

The  issue  of  the  next  (March)  No.  completes  Vol.  L  of 
The  Peninsular  and  Independent,  and  we  deem  it  incum* 
bent  upon  us  to  tender  our  thanks  to  the  many  friends  who 
have  sustained  us  in  this,  to  us,  novel  entcrprize,  and  to 
assure  them  that  unless  unforseen  obstacles  appear,  we  shall 
continue  its  publication.  We  are  anxious  to  increase  our 
already  large  subscription  list,  and  trust  the  matter  and 
appearance  of  the  present  volume  will  justify  us  in  expect^ 
ing  it. 

The  Editors,  as  well  as  ourselves,  have  noticed  some  few 
complaints  made  by  those  whom  we  know  to  be  honest 
friends ;  and  to  all  such  we  would  say  that  we  will  do  our 
best  to  steer  our  bark  clear  of  the  shoals  on  either  side,  and 
try  and  make  the  Journal  popular  in  as  far  as  our  influence 
extends. 

It  is  gratifying  to  acknowledge  here  the  scores  of  CQm^ 
mendatory  letters  we  have  received. 

Of  all  we  respectfully  solicit  continued  friendship  and 
support. 

HIGBY   &  STBARNS. 


SHuttlr  ^tinUs,  ^hitntts,  ^r. 


•  •• 


Tnnslfttloiii  for  Ibe  Fenliuiilar  wnd  Independent. 

Bt  a.  Saqbb,  M.D. 


RESEARCHES  IJPON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  THE  CONDITIONS  OF  EXISTENOB 
OF  EPILIPTIFORM  CONVULSIONS,  CONSECUTIVE  TO  HSMORRHAQB. 
AND  ON  EPILEPSY  IN  GENERAL.     Bt  A.  Kubbmavl  akd  A.  Tbkrbr. 

Thk  authors  of  these  important  researches  have  adopted,  as  the 
motto  of  their  work,  the  following  remark  of  Esquibol,  viz.:  "Let  us 
freely  acknowledge,  that  the  progress  of  pathological  anatomy  hag 
hitherto  failed  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  immediate  seat  of  epilepsy. 
Yet  let  us  not  be  discouraged;  Nature  will  not  always  refuse  a  reply 
to  her  persevering  interrogntors."  The  authors  think  they  have  dis- 
covered a  solution  of  the  principal  questions  relating  to  that  disease. 
I  can  entirely  concur  in  this  opinion.  On  the  one  hand,  I  belieTQ 
that  some  of  the  solutions  they  announce  as  new  do  not  belong  to 
them ;  and  on  the  other,  that  some  are  either  erroneous  or  not  satis- 
factorily demonstrated;  some  important  questions,  moreover,  are  still 
left  without  any  solution.  Nevertheless,  they  are  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  having  commenced  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  this  disease  with 
a  profound  knowledge  of  physiology  (an  indispensable  condition),  and 
by  the  aid  of  accurate  experiments,  and  a  comparison  of  the  facts  thus 
elicited  with  pathological  data,  have  sought  a  solution  of  the  principal 
questions  connected  with  this  disease.  I  must  not  omit  to  state,  thai 
if  they  have  put  forth  opinions  as  new  that  I  had  previously  announced 
it  is  only  because  they  were  not  acquainted  with  what  I  had  pub- 
lished in  regard  to  it. 

Want  of  space  limits  me  to  giving  the  conclusions  of  Eussmaul 
and  Tenner,  to  which  I  will  add  a  few  critical  remarks. 

1.  "The  convulsions  that  supervene  in  cases  of  hemorrhage  occur- 
ring in  warm-blooded  animals  and  in  man,  are  similar  to  those  which 
present  themselves  in  epilepsy." 

This  opinion  is  by  no  means  new;  the  analogy  of  these  phe- 
nomena has  been  always  recognized  by  physicians,  and  recently,  Dr. 
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0.  Bland  Radcliffb  has  insisted  upon  the  similarity  of  phenomena, 
because  the  fact  has  an  important  bearing  upon  his  theories  of  mus- 
cular contractions  and  of  epilepsy. 

2.  "  Convulsions  of  the  same  kind  occur  where  the  current  of  arte- 
rial blood  is  suddenly  arrested  in  its  course  to  the  brain,  as  by  the 
ligation  of  the  principal  arteries  of  the  neck/' 

8.  ^*  Epileptiform  convulsions  also  occur  when  arterial  blood  becomes 
venous,   as  when  a  ligature  has  been  applied  to  the  trachea.'* 

The  resemblance  of  the  convulsions  of  strangulation  and  those  of 
epilepsy  were  long  since  shown  by  Marshall  Hall.  It  remained  to 
ba  shown  why  asphyxia,  why  ligature  of  the  carotid  and  vertebral  arteries, 
or  why  great  hemorrhage  produce  convulsions  similar  to  those  of  epilepsy. 

4.  *'It  is  probable  that  in  these  different  cases  the  occurrence 
of  convulsions  depends  upon  a  sudden  arrest  of  nutrition  of  the  brain. 
It  does  not  depend  upon  any  change  in  the  pressure  which  the  encephalon 
experiences." 

This  is  one  of  the  fundamental  points  in  the  theory  of  Kussmab 
and  Tenner.  «  By  the  aid  of  very  interesting  experiments  they  haT« 
arrived  at  conclusions  very  similar  to  those  of  several  English  pbj- 
aicians,   especially  Dr.   Reynolds. 

I  shall  not  deny  that  a  change  in  the  nutrition  of  the  brain  may 
develop  a  poison  capable,  through  excitation  of  that  organ,  of  deter- 
mining convulsions,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  much  more  probable  that 
these  morbid  phenomena  are  due  to  augmentation  of  the  quantity  of 
a  substance  formed  in  the  capillaries  of  the  brain,  in  consequence  of 
of  its  stagnation  during  asphyxia,  or  a  suspension  of  the  current  conse- 
quent upon  hemorrhage,  or  ligation  of  the  arterial  trunks  which  distribute 
blood  to  the  encephalon.  The  only  substance  thus  known  to  be  gener- 
ated or  perhaps  which  exists,  is  carbonic  acid.  This  view  of  their 
origin  I  have  presented  in  my  work  on  epilepsy. 

6.  *' Epileptiform  convulsions  which  depend  upon  hemorrhage  do 
not  proceed  from  the  spinal  cord.'' 

This  proposition  is  not  quite  correct;  the  excellent  observers  to 
whom  we  owe  this  essay,  were  deceived  by  the  fact  that  the  rabbit; 
upon  which  species  ithcir  experiments  were  chiefly  performed,  exhibits 
scarcely  a  trace  of  convulsions  when,  after  excision  of  the  cervical  cord^ 
hemorrhage  is  produced,  or  even  when  the  circulation  in  the  spinal 
cord  is  supressed  without  previous  division,  according  to  the  method 
indicated  by  Kussmaul  and  Tenner.  But  in  other  unimals,  as  the  sheep, 
guinea  pig,  birds,  and  even  sometimes  the  cat  and  dog,  as  observed  by 
MARi$nALL  Hall  and  myself,  convulsions  do  take  place  when  the  circu- 
lation is  suddenly  arrested  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  especially  when  that 
organ  has  been  previously  divided  in  the  cervical  region.    To  make  the 
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proposition  correct,  it  requires  to  be  so  modified  as  to  state,  that 
epileptiform  convulsions  due  to  hemorrhages  are  derived  in  but  slight 
degree  from  the  spinat  cord. 

6.  "These  convulsions  are  not  of  cerebral  origin." 

The  correctness  of  this  proposition  I  have  demonstrated  by  a 
method  different  from  that  of  our  authors.  I  have  removed  the  cerebrum 
from  an  epileptic  animal,  and  the  paroxyms  continued  to  recur  nearly 
as  before  the  operation. 

7.  *'  The  central  seat  of  the  convulsions  is  especially  to  be  searched 
for  in  the  part  of  the  encephalon  lying  posterior  to  the  optic  thalami.*^ 

My  own  experiments  confirm  this  proposition. 

8.  "Anemia  of  the  cerebrum  anterior  to  the  cerebral  peduncles  in 
man  produces  loss  of  consciousness,  insensibility,  and  paralysis.  When 
to  these  convulsions  are  added,  changes  in  the  parts  posterior  to  the 
thalami  optici  roust  have  taken  place. 

Prior  to  these  researches  of  Kussmaul  and  Tenner,  I  have  essayed 
to  establish  these  two  fundamental  propositions,  viz. :  1st,  That  in  cere- 
bral vertigo,  with  or  without  convulsions,  the  blood  of  the  cerebral  lobes 
is  expelled  by  the  contractions  of  the  vessels,  and  a  state  of  relative 
vacuity,  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  syncope  is  found  to  exist; 
2d,  As  the  encephalon  is  shielded  from  atmospheric  pressure  by  the 
cranium,  whenever  the  cerebral  lobes  receive  less  blood,  the  base  of 
encephalon  must  receive  more,  which  condition,  for  reasons  assigned  in 
another  work,  must  contribute  to  the  production  of  convulsions. 

9.  "  Anemia  of  the  spinal  cord  gives  rise  to  paralysis  of  the  limbs, 
the  respiratory  muscles,  and  those  of  the  neck.  If  the  loss  of  blood  in 
this  organ  ia  sudden  and  considerable,  trembling  sometimes,  yet  rarely, 
precedes  paralysis  of  the  limbs.  The  sphincter  ani  in  such  cases  acts 
like  the  sphincter  oculi  in  jcerebral  anemia,  contracting  violently  before 
it  becomes  relaxed.'* 

10.  "Convulsions  in  cases  of  hemorrhage  are  due  neither  to  a 
moral  cause,  nor  to  reflex  action." 

I  have  attempted  to  prove  that  these  con?alsions  were  due  espe. 
cially  to  the  stimulating  action  of  carbonic  acid,  and  hence  to  refle:r 
action  upon  the  encephalo •  rachidian  centres;  in  this  respect  my  con- 
clusions differing  from  those  of  the  authors  whose  essay  I  criticise. 

11.  "Convulsions  from  loss  of  blood  do  not  occur: 

"  a.  In  cold  blooded  animals  (at  least  in  frogs) ; ,    '  ^ 

"  h.  When  the  hemorrhage  is  very  gradual,  and  the  tonicity  it 

slowly  extinguished; 
"(^   When  the  animals  are  very  feeble; 
"d  When  the  nutrition  of  the  spinal  cord  has  been  changed; 
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"«.   When  large  portions  of  the  cncephalon  have  been  remored; 
**/    In  a  state  of  etherization ; 

"^.  Without  doubt  also  when   the  excitable   portions   of  tlie 
encephalon  have  undergone  pathological  alteration." 


The  influence  of  most  of  these  conditions  has  been  dctennined 
dasively  by  our  authors,  but  they  have  not  furnished  any  explanation 
of  the  mode  of  action  of  these  conditions.  I  shall  presently  show  thai 
the  explanation  is  very  simple;  by  admitting,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
carbonic  acid  is  the  exciting  cause  of  the  convulsions;  and  on  the  other, 
that  in  order  to  produce  convulsions  a  certain  quantity  of  the  agent 
should  exist  and  also  a  certain  degree  of  excitability  of  the  nervous 
centre. 

12.  "The  encephalon  of  warm  blooded  animals  can  tolerate  the 
want  of  red  blood  for  only  a  very  short  period,  after  which  it'  can  not 
recover  its  functions  under  the  influence  of  the  nutritive  fluid,  and  ap> 
parent  is  changed  into  real  death.  The  encephalon  of  some  hares  retains 
its  susceptibility  for  two  minutes.*' 

This  proposition  of  Kussmaul  and  Tenner  is  only  true  of  venoiifl| 
er  dark  blood,  but  quite  otherwise  in  regard  to  red  blood,  as  has  been 
shown  in  my  memoir  on  the  properties  of  the  blood. 

13.  "Sometimes  after  the  ligature  of  the  vessels  of  the  neck,  the 
Buscles  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  died,  and  the  rigor  mortis  supervened 
before  the  lefl  ventricle  ceased  to  beat  The  left  heart  is  not  then 
always  the  primum  moriens  among  muscular  organs." 

Long  ago  I  published  facts  analogous  to  these.  I  have  shown  that 
eadaveric  rigidity  takes  place  in  posterior  part  of  the  body  of  a  living 
animal  after  the  ligation  of  the  aorta.  T  have  also  seen  the  rigor 
mortis  supervene  in  man  and  animals,  in  the  muscles  of  (he  face,  the 
Beck,  and  the  limbs,  while  the  heart  still  continued  to  beat 

14.  "The  contraction  followed  by  dilatation  of  the  pupils  during 
the  death  struggle  is  not  a  certain  sign  that  death  will  inevitably  fol- 
low, and  that  resuscitation  is  impossible,  as  Bouchat  believes.** 

15.  "Nothing  is  more  efficient  for  the  cure  of  convulsions  from 
hemorrhage  than  the  return  of  red  blood." 

16.  "All  debilitating  methods,  and  especially  venesection,  ought  to 
be  rejected  in  the  treatment  of  epilepsy.** 

17.  "  The  quantity  of  blood  in  the  cranial  cavity  may  be  very  sensiblj 
increased  or  diminished  by  experiment**. 

18.  "The  quantity  of  blood  in  the  cranial  cavity  is  augmented  when 
the  circulation  is  re-established,  subsequent  to  its  interruption,  bj 
ligature  of  the  great  vessels  of  the  neck  (arterial  congestion),  when  also 
the  veins  of  the  neck  have  been  ligatod  (venous  congestion),  also  when 
the  sympathetic  has  been  divided  on  both  sides  of  the  neck,  and  flnallj 
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x^hcn  asphyxia  has  been  induced  by  ligation  of  the  trachea  during 
inspiration." 

The  preceding  propositions  are  not  quite  correct.  The  quantity 
of  blood  in  the  encephalon  may  indeed  be  varied,  but  within  only 
very  narrow  limits.  It  is  also  certain  that  the  quantity  of  blood  in 
one  part  of  the  cranial  cavity,  may  be  notably  augmented,  but  only 
x>n  the  condition  that  a  corresponding  diminution  shall  take  place  in 
some  other  part.  Such  is  the  marked  result  after  section  of  the 
sympathetic  on  both  sides  of  the  neck. 

19.  *^A  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  cranial  cavity 
takes  place  from  hemorrhage,  and  by  ligature  of  the  arteries  of  the  neck 
(passive  anemia),  as  well  as  by  galvanic  irritation  of  the  nerves  of  the 
tiercbral  vessels  (active  anemia)." 

Galvanization  of  the  sympathetic  in  the  neck,  as  was  shown  by 
Callenfels  and  Donders,  and  as  I  have  often  seen,  acts  only  on 
certain  blood  vessels,  and  the  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  blood  in 
this  case,  as  well  as  in  others,  is  but  local,  and  can  not  take  place 
"except  when  the  cranium  is  opened,-  and  without  an  augmentation 
in  some  other  part  Hence,  anemia  of  one  part  coincides  with  con- 
^stion  of  another  portion  of  the  cranial  cavity. 

20.  **  There  is  more  blood  in  the  cranial  cavity  after  ligature  of 
ihe  arteries  than  after  hemorrhages,  and  the  diminution  is  everywhere 
equally  seen  in  the  smaller  arteries,  veins,  and  capillaries." 

The  smallest  vessels  are  manifestly  less  replete  than  the  larger 
vessels  and  the  sinuses,  the  repletion  in  the  latter  being  in  the  in- 
verse ratio  of  the  former. 

21.  **It  is  seldom  possible  to  draw  a  correct  conclusion  in  regard  to 
the  quantity  of  blood  which  existed  during  life  in  the  cranial  cavity  from 
that  which  we  find  after  death.  In  the  death  strugele,  many  circum- 
stances occur  to  modify  the  circulation  in  the  cranial  cavity,  and  it  is 
probable  that  is  more  or  less  changed  even  after  death." 

Changes  in  the  absolute  quantity  of  blood  may  indeed  occur; 
the  quantity  of  cephtilo  -  rachidian  fluid  may  modify  it  a  little,  but 
the  effect  of  atmospheric  pressure  being  very  slight,  there  can  be  but 
little  fluctuation  in  the  absolute  quantity.  Local  variatiobs  however 
may,   and  do  occur,   which  balance  each  other. 

« 

22.  **The  phenomena  of  an  incomplete  epileptic  paroxysm  are 
tlerived  from  changes  in  the  cerebrum,  but  those  of  a  complete  paroxysm 
depend  upon  changes  in  the  entire  encephalon.  The  convulsions  of 
epilepsy  are  with  iustice  attributed  to  an  encephalic  origin,  and  the  spinal 
cord  serves  but  the  office  of  a  conductor  to  the  muscles  of  irritationa 
originating  in  the  encephalon." 

I  have  shown  that  vertigo,  lo88  of  conscioiisneflSi  and  insensibi. 
ity  depend  upon    the   absence   or    diminution  of  the   blood    in    tht 
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cerebnmL  As  to  the  spinal  cord  I  have  essayed  to  prove  that  it 
is  not  the  principal  source  of  the  irritations  that  originate  muscular 
contractions,  but  that,  during  the  asphyxia  induced  by  the  paroxysm^ 
it  participates  considerably  in  the  production  of  clonic  convulsions. 
We  believe,  therefore,  that  our  authors  err  in  regarding  it  as  merely 
a  conductor  of  irritation. 

23.  **The  anatomical  changes  of  the  encephalon  which  have  been 
described,  or  at  least  the  more  persistent  ones,  can  not  be  considered 
as  the  proximate  cause  of  the  epileptic  paroxysm,  but  merely  as  predis- 
posing conditions  of  the  disease.'' 

This  proposition  I  have  tried  to  prove  by  both  clinical  and  experi- ' 
mental  data. 

24.  *^  Pathological  anatomy  can  lead  to  no  conclusion  in  regard  to 
the  nature  of  epilepsy." 

25.  **The  sudden  change  of  nutrition  which  modifies  the  normal 
condition  of  the  encephalon  is  only  manifested  at  the  moment  of  the 
attack." 

My  own  researches  lead  to  the  same  conclusion. 

26.  ^*  Arterial  congestion  of  the  encephalon  appears  to  be  capable 
of  producing  only  paralytic  phenomena  (vertigo  and  apoplexy)." 

This  proposition  is  in  harmony  with  the  opinion  I  have  advancedi 
that,  in  disturbed  conditions  of  the  circulation  of  the  brain,  convul- 
sions arise  chiefly  from  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood. 

27.  "The  venous  congestion  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  the  arterial- 
venous  congestion,  demand  conditions  which  are  rather  more  of  an 
apoplectic  than  of  an  epileptic  character,  and  which,  through  paralysis 
of  the  glottis,  are  distinguished  by  retardation  of  respiration,  and  slight 
occurrence  of  spasmodic  phenomena." 

28.  "The  epileptic  paroxysm  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  spha- 
giasmus  or  the  trachelismus  of  Marshall  Hall,  but  exclusively  to  the 
laryngismus.  Every  theory  that  ascribes  the  paroxysm  to  suddenly 
augmented  blood -pressure,  whether  of  an  active,  passive,  or  mixed 
character,   is   false." 

In  common  with  all  other  causes  of  encephalic  congestion,  trache- 
lismus may  contribute  to  augment  the  violence  of  any  attack.  Laryn- 
gismus exerts  a  great  influence  in  producing  a  paroxysm,  but  I  think 
I  have  demonstrated  that  the  chief  influence  can  not  justly  be  attri- 
buted to  it  Moreover,  I  have  shown  that  spasm  of  certain  respiratory 
muscles  of  the  thorax  exerts  an  influence  in  the  production  of  epileptic 
convulsions,  even  greater  than  that  of  laryngismus. 

29.  "It  is  probable  that  certain  forms  of  epilepsy  depend  upon 
spasm  of  the  muscular  parietes  of  the  cerebral  arteries." 

By  the  same  experiments,  and  by  others,  I  have  attempted  to 
establish  the  same  conclusion,  before  the  authors  of  this  essay. 
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50.  **The  state  which  predisposes  to  the  epileptic  paroxysm  exists 
sometimes  in  the  whole  encephalon,  and  sometimes  only  in  a  part  of 
it,  and  this  produces  the  changed  condition  in  the  rest  of  it  upon 
which  epileptic  paroxysm  depends." 

In  relation  to  this  proposition  I  have  only  to  remark  that  I  have 
essayed  to  prove  that  the  special  condition  which  predisposes  to  an 
epileptic  attack  does  not  exist  in  the  cerebral  lobes,  but  exclusively 
in  the  parts  which  constitutes  the  isthmus  of  the  encephalon,  and, 
perhaps  we  may  add,   a  part  of  the  cervical  cord. 

31.  **The  medulla  oblongata,  being  the  origin  of  the  constrictor 
nerves  of  the  glottis,  and  the  vaso- motor  nerves,  appears  to  be  the 
more  usual  point  of  origin  of  the  ecclamptic  and  the  epileptic  paroxysm.** 


•  •• 


PRELIMINARY    LITERARY  EDUCATION  AGAIN  REQUIRED   FROIC  MEDJ- 
CAL  STUDENTS  IN  FRANCE. 

Our  readers  may  recollect  that  in  1862  an  imperial  decree  re- 
moved the  obligation,  formerly  imposed  on  students,  to  produce  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters  (tantamount  to  our  B.  A.)  before  corn- 
mencing  their  medical  studies.  Proficiency  in  the  sciences  allied  to 
medicine  was  alone  required.  It  has,  however,  been  found  that  the 
absence  of  a  literary  education  had  a  very  unfavorable  effect  upon 
the  young  men  entering  upon  their  medical  studies.  The  Superior 
Council  of  Education  was  consulted  on  the  sutject,  and  the  memberg 
were  almost  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  former  state  of  things 
should  be  reestablished.  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  M.  Roulanp, 
also  approved  of  the  change;  and  upon  his  report  to  the  Emperor, 
the  decree  has  just  been  issued  requiring  every  student  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  the  degree  of  B.  A.  before  registering  at  the  faculty.  The 
first  year  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  allied  sciences  as  fiir  as 
they  bear  upon  medicine ;  and  a  modified  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
is,  after  examination,  conferred  upon  the  student  who  has  completed 
his  first  year.  The  bona  fide  medical  studies  then  begin,  the  young 
men  arc  examined  at  the  end  of  each  session,  and  the  last  examina- 
tion takes  place  when  the  four  years  are  completed. 

[Lancet,  Oct  18,  1868. 
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The  therapeutical  value  of  this  remedy  is  in  strong  contrast  with 
the  instability  of  its  officinal  and  galenical  solutions;  and  to  solre 
the  problem  how  it  can  be  held  unchanged  in  solution  for  a  len^& 
of  time,  without,  change  and  deterioration,  has  exersised  the  ezperio 
mental  talents  of  many  of  our  best  Pharmaceutists.  Among  recent 
researches  on  this  subject,  we  are  led  to  notice  those  of  Dr.  Squibb, 
io  a  paper  presented  to  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  and 
that  of  Mr.  J.  Horncastle,  presented  to  the  London  Pharmaceutical 
Society. 

Dr.  ^Squibb  proposes  to  reduce  the  excess  of  iron  employed  in 
the  officinal  formula,  because,  from  the  rapidity  of  the  combination 
between  it  and  the  iron,  so  great  an  excess  is  quite  useless,  and 
only  serves  to  retard  the  rapid  completion  of  the  product.  He  pro- 
poses further  to  introduce  the  solution  of  Iodide  of  Iron  into  a  warm 
filtered  syrup  of  sugar  instead  of  upon  crystals  of  sugar,  because  all 
sugar  contains  particles  of  dust  and  insoluble  impurities,  and  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  make  a  bright,  clear  syrup  without  a  boiling 
temperature  or  a  tedious  filtration. 

The  formula  he  proposes  for  Liquor  Ferri  Iodide  is  as  follows;. 

Take  of  Iodine         .  .    '    .  two  ounces. 

Iron  Wire five  drachms. 

Distilled  Water     ....  a  sufficient  quantity. 

Sugar twelve  ounces. 

Dissolve  the  sugar,  by  means  of  heat,  in  eight  fiuid-ounces  of  boiling 
distilled  water,  and  filter  the  syrup  through  paper  into  a  tarred  flask  of 
the  capacity  of  twenty  fluid -ounces  or  more.  Then  put  the  iodine  and 
iron  into  a  bottle  with  three  fluid -ounces  of  distilled  water,  and  after 
the  active  reaction  has  subsided,  shake  the  bottle  vigorously  until  a 
bright  clear  green  solution,  free  from  brown  tint,  is  obtained.  By  this 
time  the  solution  of  the  sugar  will  nearly  all  have  passed  through  the 
filter.  Perforate  the  syrup  filter  over  the  bottle  containing  the  solution 
of  iodide  of  iron,  and  allow  the  remaining  unflltcred  portion  of  the  syrup 
to  run  into  the  solution  of  the  iodide,  and  shake  the  mixture  well. 
Arrange  a  funnel,  containing  a  small  moistened  paper  filter,  over  the 
flask  of  filtered  syrup,   so  that  the  point  of   the    funnel    enters    the^ 
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Byrup,  and  then  filter  the  solution  of  the  iodine  into  the  syrup,  keeping 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  solution  in  the  filter,  and  maintaining  a 
constant  level  till  all  has  been  poured  in.  Allow  the  filter  to  drain, 
without  rinsing  it,  and  finally  add  distilled  water  to  the  preparation 
till  it  measures,  if  cool,  twenty  fluid-ounces,  or  till  it  weighs  twenty- 
five  and  a  quarter  ounces.  Shake  it  well,  and  keep  it  in  small  bot- 
tles well  filled  and  well  stopped.*  The  process  requires  three  hours, 
and  yields  a  bright  pale  green  solution  of  a  sp.  gr.  of  1*348,  containing 
a  little  over  seven  grains  of  iodide  of  iron  in  each  fluid-drachm. 

We  quote  further  from  Dr.  Squibb^s  remarks  upon  the  solution:. 

From  the  facility  with  which  chemical  reactions  take  place  in 
spongy  or  porous  textures,  whose  pores  contain  air  or  gases  often  in  a 
condensed  state,  the  writer  was  easily  led  to  a  theoretical  objection 
to  filtering  the  hot  solution  of  ioclide  of  iron  into  the  sugar,  as  iji 
the  officinal  process ;  and  he  has  since  regarded  the  circumstance  of 
the  color  of  this  preparation  being  better  when  the  solution  is  filtered 
into  syrup,  from  which  the  air  has  been  expelled  by  the  heat  in 
making  it,  as  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  there  is  far  less  air  con- 
tact and  far  less  consequent  decomposition  when  the  syrup  is  made 
beforehand. 

When  solutions  of  chloride,  iodide  or  bromide  of  iron,  with  the 
chlorine,  iodine  or  bromine,  in  minimum  combining  proportions,  are 
brought  in  contact  with  organic  matter,  a  portion  of  the  haloid  salt 
is  always  decomposed  with  separation  of  sesquioxide  of  iron.  The 
extent  of  the  decomposition  is  determined  chiefly  by  the  presence  of 
oxygen  or  air,  but  also  by  the  extent  of  the  contact,  by  the  dilution 
of  the  solution,  and  by  the  temperature  of  the  reacting  substances. 
Hence  the  writer  would  have  as  small  a  quantity  of  solution  to  filter 
as  possible, — would  filter  this  through  as  small  a  filter  as  possible, 
— would  filter  it  cold,  or  cool,  and  with  the  least  possible  exposure 
to  the  air, — and  would  abstain  from  washing  the  last  portions  out  of 
the  filter.  This  last  portion,  if  washed  through,  is  always  of  a  brown 
color,  and  if  washed  through  with  water  containing  the  usual  pro- 
portion of  air,  is  very  brown. 

Fortunately,  the  solution,  when  not  embarrassed  by  the  debris  of 
a  large  excess  of  iron,  passes  through  a  filter  very  readily,  and  venr 
rapidly;  so  that  by  ordinary  care  and  precaution,  a  very  perfect,  ana, 
so  to  speak,  a  very  chemical  preparation  may  be  easily  obtained,  in 
which  the  beginnings  of  evil  have  been  successfully  opposed. 

More  recently,  Mr.  Horncasti.e,  in  a  series  of  experiments,  hag 
ascertained  that  by  taking  advantage  of,  the  properties  possessed  by 
citric  and  tartaric  acids  in  preventing  the  spontaneous  decompositioii 
of  solutions  of  the  Iodide  of  Iron,  they  in  the  pharmaceutical  form 
of  mellites  or  tartro-mellites,  will  keep  for  almost  an  unlimited  period. 
He  objects  to  cane  sugar,   from  its  liability  to  be  converted  into  tke 

*  Our  experience  has  been  that  liqnor  Iodide  Ferrl  k«bp«  well  when  made  by  the 
proeeas  now  officinal,  if  pnt  into  stoppered  opaqae  vials,  not  larger  than  one  flaid 
canoe  capacity,  immediately  aAer  being  made.  The  vials  ahoald  we  filled  fall,  and 
then  the  stoppers  forced  in  by  a  spiral  movement,  which  thus  hermetically  aeali 
^em. 
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less   soluble    grape  sugar,  and  selects  clarified   honey,  ai  in  the  fol- 
lowing formula: 

,  CitroTMl  Ferri  lodidi, 

R.     Liq.  Ferri  lodidi,  f.  5  j. 
Mellis,  |xij. 
Acidi  Citrici,  3  vj. 
AqusB  Distill.  Bullieni,  f.  |  j.  TeL  q.  s. 

Liquify  the  honey  by  means  of  heat,  and  add,  first  the  citrio  aeid 
previously  dissolved  in  the  water,  then  the  solution  of  iodide  of  iron; 
mix  well  together,  making  up  f.  |  xij.  with  distilled  water,  and  filter. 

Tartromel  Ferri  Iodide  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner,  substi- 
tuting half  an  ounce  of  tartaric  add  in  the  latter  for  the  dtrio  aeid 
of  the  former. 

%    These  preparations  are  about  the  strength  of  the  London  Phar* 
maoopoeia. 

The  Liquor  Fmri  Iodide  indicated,  contains  an  ounce  of  lodlda 
to  each  fluid -ounce,  made  as  follows: 

Take  of  Purified  Iodine,  ^  ivss. 

Iron  Wire  or  Filings,  |  iss. 
Distilled  Water,  q.  s. 

Put  the  iron  into  a  flask  with  three  ounces  of  distilled  water,  an4 
add  the  iodine  a  little  at  a  time,  allowing  the  solution  to  cool  alter  each 
addition.  When  the  whole  has  been  added,  set  aside  for  a  day  or  two 
and  then  filter,  washing  the  insoluble  residue  with  sufficient  reoentlj 
boiled  distilled  water  to  make  up  five  fluid -ounces  and  a  half  of  olear 
solution. 

By  combining  the  advantages  apparent  in  the  suggestions  of  Dr. 
Squibb  with  those  asserted  in  the  paper  of  Mr.  Horncastle,  it  seems 
as  if  we  had  not  much  to  desire  in  perfecting  eligible  formulsD  for 
this  important  element  among  our  officinal  preparations,  and  doubt- 
less we  shall  hear  from  the  Pharmacopceial  Committee  of  the  Pbar. 
maceutical  Association  upon  the  subject,  at  its  ensuing  report. 

F.   S. 

ApecyiM  CaanablsitBi. 

The  root  of  this  plant,  which  goes  by  the  common  name  of 
Blaeh  Indian  ffemp^  and  which  is  very  common  in  our  State  in 
wild,  sandy  soil,  is  highly  recommended  by  Dr.  Peterfield  Trent* 
of  Richmond,  Virginia,  as  an  antipcriodic,  in  the  treatment  of  inter- 
mittcnts;  and  he  calls  attention  to  it  as  a  cheap  and  efficient  sub- 
stitute for  cinchona  and  its  salts. 

His  method  of  exhibition  is  as  follows: 

Powdered  Black  Ind.  Hemp  Root     .     .     |j. 
Oil  of  Black  Pepper     .     .     .    .  gtt  zvj. 

Syrup q  s. 

M.  Ft  Pill  No.  xij. 
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The  administration  of  these  pills  is  preceded  by  a  cathartic  (calo. 
mel  and  jalap,  or  the  comp.  cathartic  pills  of  the  U.  S.  P.);  aAot 
catharsis,  from  one  to  two  pills,  at  intervals  of  two  hours,  until  four 
are  taken  previous  to  the  next  expected  chill,  and  so  continued  until 
there  is  no  longer  a  return  of  chills.  In  none  of  the  six  cases  which 
Dr.  Trent  reports  upon  was  there  required  roore  than  the  aboTa 
prescription  of  twelve  pills  to  complete  the  cure^ 

The  powerful  emetic  and  cathartic  powers  of  the  £lach  Indian 
Hemp  Root  have  been  commented  upon  by  several  writers,  and  gained 
it  a  place  in  the  Materia  Medica  list  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia; — 
among  the  so-called  Eclectics,  however,  has  its  use  been  principally 
confined.  A  resinous  or  bitter  principle  is  prepared  from  it  by  Mbkriu^ 
by  neutralizing  a  saturated  tincture  of  the  root  with  ammonia,  filterings 
and  precipitating  with  sulphuric  acid.  This  comes  into  nmrket  in  the 
form  of  brown  -  colored  produce,  and  is  called  Apocynin,  Under  tb# 
same  name,  also,  there  is  an  oleaginous  mixture  of  the  extraction  and 
resinous  matter  of  the  root,  employed,  prepared  by  inspisating  an 
ethero-alcoholic  tincture  of  it  Whether  these  substances  possess  Cho 
asserted  antiperiodic  powers  of  the  root  remains  for  investigation. 
And  we  should  be  glad  to  record  the  results  of  employment  by  the 
Profession  of  our  States  F.  8. 

▲ee (oas  TlBCtare  of  Clmldfliga. 

Dr.  KcEBLER,  of  Pennsylvania,  proposes  the  employment  of  dilute 
acetic  acid  and  alcohol  as  a  solvent  for  the  active  matter  of  this  valuable 
indigenous  drug,  as  follows: 

Take  of  Black  Cohosh  Root,  bruised  '6  ounces. 

Dilute  Acetic  Acid,  U.  S.  .        .        1  fluid  ounce. 

Alcohol 8  fluid  ounces. 

Water 11  fluid  ounces. 

Mix,  macerate  fourteen  days ;  express  and  filter.  Dose,  one  to  two 
teaspoonfuls. 

He  says:  '* After  due  trial  J  found  this  combination  to  answer 
better  than  any  other  form,  and  the  neighboring  physicians,  to  whom 
I  gave  the  formula,  express  themselves  as  highly  pleased  with  the  Ace- 
tatcd  Tincture  of  Cimicifugai  It  has  been  successfully  employed  in 
nervous  aflcctions,  and  as  an  alterative'  in  various  forms  of  rheumatirai 
and  uterine  affections." 


Nitrate  of  Silver  In  Trcatmeat  of  Oaena, 

Has  been  employed  in  Europe  by  Dr.  Gallizioll  It  is  either 
snuffed  up,  mixed  with  powdered  orris  root,  or  introduced  into  the 
nostrils  in  form  of  ointment 
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Six  grains  of  Nitrate  of  Silver  are  mixed  with  one  ounce  of  lard^ 
and  pledgets  of  lint,  being  smeared  with  this,  are  introduced  deep  into 
the  nostrils.     The  application  is  renewed  daily  till  the  cure  is  completed^ 

Several  cases  successfully  treated  in  this  manner  are  reported. 


RB8EAR0HE8  ON  THE  THERAPEUTICAL  ACTION  OF  THE  PEROHIiORIDK 
OF  IRON  IN  TREATMENT  OF  ACUTE  AND  CHRONIC  URETHBITIB. 

It  results  from  the  researches  of  M.  Barudel,  that  the  perchloride 
of  iron,  besides  its  haemostatic  properties,  for  which  it  is  so  often  applied^ 
possesses  on  internal  administration,  a  very  manifest  sedative  actioa  oa 
the  general  circulation.  In  thirtv  patients  subjected  to  this  treatment 
the  pulse  fell  in  two  or  three  aays  from  seventy  or  eighty  a  minute 
to  sixty  and  even  fifty;  this  salt  produces  neither  cramps,  pinching^ 
nor  twinging  of  the  stomach,  nor  uneasiness  in  the  cardiac  region^ 
colic,  nor  constipation.  The  chloride  of  iron  has  been  administered  by 
M.  Barudel  with  remarkable  results  both  in  acute  and  chronic  ure- 
thritis. In  the  acute  form  he  orders  an  injection  of  10  grammes  of 
the  iodide  of  lead  in  100  grammes  of  water  to  be  used  three  timea 
daily,  and  administers  at  the  same  time  the  following  potion: 

I}.  Distilled  water^  60  grammes: 

Perchloride  of  iron  of  30*>,  20  drops;* 
Simple  syrup,  15  grammes. 

To  be  taken  every  two  hours.      Continue  this  potion  for  ten  days. 
In  the  chronic  form,  the  internal  treatment  is  exactly  the  same ; 
for  the  injection  of  the  iodide  of  lead  the  following  is  substituted: 

IJ.  Perchloride  of  iron  of  30°,  25  drops; 
Distilled  water,  100  grammes. 

Inject  three  times. daily,  taking  care  to  keep  the  liquid  for  ten  min^ 
utes  in  the  urethra. 

If  the  pain  provQked  by  this  injection  is  too  severe  and  last  tea 
long,  it  should  be  followed  by  two  or  three  injections  of  cold  water, 
and  a  day  of  repose  should  be  permitted  to  the  patient  This  treat- 
ment has  never  given  rise  to  any  accident.  It  produced  generally  a 
marked  improvement  in  three  days,  and  often  a  cure  in  five  days. 
M.  Barudel  combines  with  it  a  tonic  regimen  and  cooling  drinks,  such 
as  milk  with  flaxseed  tea  with  nitre. 

These  results,  and  the  two  observations  chosen  from  a  great  number 
of  others,  with  which  M.  Barudel  concludes  his  article,  should  induca 
physicians  to  try  the  proposed  treatment 

[BulUtin  Oen.  de  Therapeutique,  May  16,  1858,  from  Nor.  Amer.  Hid,Chir.  Rev^ 


HYDRATE  OF  QUININE. 

The  Oazette  Ilebdomadaire  of  June  11th  states  that,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  M.  ScnurzENBEROER  read  a  paper  on  some 
new  derivatives  from  quinine  and  cinchonine,  as  follows: 

*Percblorldo  of  Iron  of  80**  meani  a  anlatlon  in  water  of  the  dry  perchloride; 
and  to  make  it  of  a  density  indicating  30'  Baarae'a  hydrometer  (the  acale  emplojed 
in  France)  requires  34.65  grains  of  the  dry  perchloride  to  65.36  grains  of  distiUed 
water.  This  soiation  contains  nearly  thirty  per  cent,  of  anhydroas  perchlorld*  of 
Iron.  F.  S. 
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While  the  disengagement  of  nascent  hydrogen  is  going  on  through 
the  agency  of  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  in  which  sulphate  of  quinine  has 
been  dissolved,  when  near  the  end  of  the  elimination  of  the  gas,  if  an 
excess  of  ammonia  be  added  to  precipitate  the  salts,  the  oxide  of  zinc 
immediately  falls,  after  which,  in  a  short  time,  there  is  also  deposited 
the  new  derivative  from  the  quinine,  in  the  form  of  a  tenacious,  viscid 
moss.  This  is  separated  from  the  solutjon,  and  redissolved  in  alcohol^ 
and  filtered,  which  removes  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  zinc.  This 
Eolution  evaporated,  the  residuum  becomes  transparent  and  resinous, 
having  a  slight  green  tinge,  and  presents  its  boric  properties  in  a  marked 
and  full  degree.  It  is  the  true  hydrate  of  quinine,  and  has  the  following 
formula:  C«  H«»  Az«,  4H^ 

{Pacific  Med.  and  Surg.  JoumaL 


OHROMIO  ACID  IN  SYPHILITIC  VEGBTATIONB. 

\  M.  Hairion,  ^fler  describing  the  advantages  derivable  from  the 
chromic  acid  in  ceitain  forms  of  the  granular  eyelid  (a  disease  of  com- 
mon occurrence  in  the  Belgian  army),  observes  that  the  trials  he  has 
made  of  the  acid,  as  recommended  by  MAKsnALL  and  Hellek  in  syphi- 
litic vegetation,  have  been  attended  with  the  most  complete  and  ranid 
success.  Moreover,  its  application,  whether  to  these  syphilitic  vegeta- 
tions or  to  the  fungous  granulations  of  the  conjunctiva,  is  never  attended 
with  pain  or  reaction,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  destruction  of  tissue 
that  takes  place. 

/  [AnnaU9  ^  Occulistique. 


COLD  APPLICATIONS  AND  SULPHATE  OF  COPPER  IN  CROUP. 

Dr.  PuDON  relates  some  cases  as  examples  of  the  great  benefit  he 
has  derived  firom  the  continuous  application  of  cold  wet  compresses  to 
the  neck,  simultaneously  with  the  administration  of  sulphate  of  copper 
in  two-grain  doses  every  half  hour ;  sixty-four  grains  having  been  given 
in  one  case  and  seventy  in  another.   . 

[Journal  filr  Kinderkrank. 


COLLODION  IN  HERPES  ZONA. 

Professor  Fenger  has  of  late  been  treating  this  troublesome  affec- 
tion advantageously  by  collodion,  smearing  it  by  means  of  a  pencil  over 
the  whole  of  the  vesicles,  their  bases  and  their  circumference,  or  wher- 
ever there  is  redness.  It  should  be  applied  as  early  as  possible,  and 
three  layers  in  thickness,  renewing  it  next  day.  He  finds  the  addition 
of  castor  oil  to  the  collodion  an  improvement;  but  especially  prefers 
the  •  solution  of  cotton  wool  in  acetic  ether. 

[SchmidPt  Jahrb. 


TANNATB  OP  LEAD, 

According  to  M.  Leclerc,  Physician  of  the  H6tel  Dieu  de  Lyons,  is 
the  best  of  all  applications  in  bed-sores ;  if  applied  in  time,  it  almost 
always  prevents  sloughing.  It  is  prepared  by  boiling  82  parts  of  oak 
bark  in  260  parts  of  water,  and  reducing  it  by  boiling  to  126  (Goulard's 
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Extract);  to  this,  filtered,  is  added  extrait  de  Mtume  as  long  iB  a  pre- 
dpitate  is  thrown  down.  This  precipitate  is  laid  on  the  menaced  pari 
of  the  skin  with  the  finger  in  a  thick  lajer,  and  then  oorered  witii 
linen. 

[AtMTitam  DmggUtt^  Oiremlar  and  Gferai.  OaKKtm. 
DSODORIZINO  OABB8. 

John  Stenhouse  {Lond&n  Pharmaceutical  Journal^  February.  165^ 
proposes  to  deodorize  carbonic  acid  gas  obtained  from  marble  aost  or 
whiting,  and  which  may  possess  a  disagreeable  odor,  by  passing  it  throiudli 
a  short  column  of  coarsely  powdered  charcoal,  or  a  charcoal  air  filter.  He 
takes  a  tube,  either  of  glass  or  tin  plate,  about  an  inch  and  one  -  quarter  in 
diameter  and  about  eight  or  ten  inches  in  length ;  this  is  filled  by  bits  of 
wood  charcoal  about  the  size  of  peas  or  beans ;  the  charcoal  is  packed 
loosely  into  the  tube,  so  as  not  to  preyent  a  ready  passage  of  the  gM. 
When  large  amounts  of  gas  are  to  be  purified,  the  apparatus  must  be 
larger,  the  aboTe  being  designed  for  laboratory  use.  This  may  form  a  ral- 
uable  hint  to  the  manufacturer  of  mineral  waters,  as  Mr.  Stboiodsb  slatei 
that  he  obtained  perfectly  inodorous  carbonic  acid  ftx>m  both  chalk  end 
impure  limestones  containing  much  bituminous  matter.  For  purifying  hj- 
dn^n  it  it  is  equally  serviceable. 


QunnuM. 

MM.  DsLOKDREand  A,  Lebarraque  have  proposed  a  formula  for  a  com- 
pound extract  of  cinchona,  called  quinium,  and  which  has  received  the 
approval  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris.  Thfy  were  led  to  thia 
by  the  high  price  of  quinia  and  its  salts  for  a  few  years  back  having 
driven  physicians  to  using  the  powdered  bark  of  all  kinds  of  cinchona 
instead.  The  quinium  is  simply  an  extract  (hydro -alcoholic),  whidi 
contains  quinia  and  cinchonia  in  the  proportion  of  two  partsof  the  ibnner 
to  one  of  the  latter ;  this  proportion  is  obtained  by  using  barks,  the  per- 
centage of  alkaloids  in  which  is  previously  known. 

[Bulletin  Gen.  de  Tlierapeutique  and  Brit,  ifr  For.  Med.-Ckir.  JUv.^  JtUy^  mS. 
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Seventli  Anaaal  Meeting  of  tbe  State  Heilcal  Sodetjr. 


LAK8INQ,  January  lOth,  18BA. 

The  State  Medical  Society  convened  in  the  room  of  the  Supreme  Court 
this  morning — Dr.  J.  Adams  Allen,  of  Kalamazoo,  President  of  the  So- 
ciety, in  the  chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  following  named  physicians  were  then  elected  as  members  of 
the  Society:     Drs.  Pratt,  of  Kalamazoo;  J.  H.  Bartholomew  and  J.  R 
Hull,  of  Lansing;  Manly  Miles,  of  Flint;   A.  Cornell,  of  Ionia;  E,  A, 
Price,  of  Lansing;  Morgan  L.  Leach,  of  Duplain;  J.  M.  Hoyt,  of  Genesee 
county ;  and  A.  A.  Thompson,  of  Olivet 

Dr.  Christian  mov(^  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  nominate  offl- 
cers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Dr.  Beach  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  election  of  officers  be 
made  the  special  order  for  four  o'clock  this  afternoon.  The  amendment 
was  accepted,  and  the  motion  prevailed. 
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Dr,  Gunn  moved  that  the  hour  for  the  dcliyery  of  the  President's 
Address  be  fixed  at  two  o^clock.     Carried. 

A  communication  was  received  and  read  by  the  Secretary,  from  Dr. 
Charles  K.  Case,  of  Detroit,  tendering  his  resignation  as  a  member  of 
the  Society. 

Dr.  Shank  moved  that  the  resignation  be  accepted. 

Dr.  Gunn  made  some  remarks  in  opposition  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  resignation,  and  moved,  as  a  substitute,  that  his^ame  be  stricken 
from  the  list  of  members. 

The  chairman  decided  the  substitute  out  of  order. 

Dr.  E.  Leach  moved  that  it  be  referred  to  a  committee,  to  report 
immediately  after  the  President's  Address.    Lost. 

The  question  recurring  on  the  motion  to  accept  the  resignation, 
quite  a  lengthy  discussion  followed,  which  was  participated  in  by  most 
of  the  members  present;  when,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Stockwell,  the  sub- 
ject was  disposed  of  by  the  adoption  of  the  following: 

Reaolved^  That  the  request  of  Dr.  Case  that  ho  be  allowed  to  withdraw  from 
this  Society  be  granted,  seriously  deprecating  the  position  taken  by  him,  necessitating 
such  request 

A  communication  was  then  read  from  Dr.  G.  £.  Corbin,  of  Stock- 
bridge,  transmitting  communications  froon  Drs.  A.  C.  Dutton  and  W. 
W.  Collins,  of  Eaton  Rapids,  and  resolutions  requesting  action  of  the 
Society  in  regard  to  J.  0.  Searles,  of  Leslie. 

On  motion,  the  matter  was  laid  on  the  table  till  afternoon  session. 

The  President  announced  as  a  Committee  on  Credentials,  Drs.  Leach, 
of  Clinton;  Beach,  of  Coldwater;  and  Miles,  of  Flint 

A  lengthy  report  was  then  read  by  Dr.  Gunn  on  Ununited  Frac- 
tures, which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Printing. 

The  Committee  on  Credentials  then  reported  the  following  members 
as  present  and  entitled  to  seats:  Drs.  Hull,  £.  Leach,  Stockwell,  Gunn, 
Fairbanks,  Phelps,  Shank,  J.  A.  Allen,  Beach,  Christian,  Pratt,  J.  H. 
Bartholomew,  M.  Miles,  Cornell,^  £.  A.  Price,  M.  L.  Leach,  J.  M.  Hoyt, 
A.  A.  Thompson. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned,  to  meet  at  two  o^dock  in  the  hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Aftbbnoon  Sbssion. 

The  Society  met  at  two  o^clock,  and  listened  to.  a  very  able 
Address  by  the  President.  He  dwelt  upon  the  advancement  of  the 
science  of  medicine  within  recent  periods,  and  spoke  at  some  length 
upon  the  methods  of  obtaining  proper  statistical  information  for  de- 
ciding great  vital  problems,  recommending  the  Society  to  urge  the 
passage  of  a  Registration  Law.  and  other  important  measures. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Gunn,  toe  thanks  of  the  Society  were  pi^ented 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  use  of  their  hall. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  to  the  room  of  the  Supreme  Court 

The  following  physicians  were  then  elected  as  members  of  the 
Society,  viz.:  Drs.  H.  S.  Buel,  of  Oakland;  Morgan  Enos,  of  Berrien; 
William  M.  Haze,  of  Lansing;  C.  A.  Merret  and  A.  C.  Dutton,  of 
Eaton  county. 

An  invitation  was  received  from  the  officers  of  the  Deaf,  Dumb, 
and  Blind  Asylum^  to  attend  an  exhibition  by  the  pupils,  in  the 
evening,  at  the  Hall  of  House  of  Representatives;  which  was,  on 
motion,   accepted,  and  plac^  on  file. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Gunn,  the  President's  Address  was  referred  to 
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a  committee,   consisting  of  Dre.   Gunn,   Stockwell,    and  E.   Leach,   to 
select  such  passages  as  may  require  the  action  of  the  Society. 

The  following  Resolution  was  then,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Prat^ 
adopted : 

WherecLa^  The  State  cenens  of  18£4  dlsclofied  tho  startling  fact  th»t  tbere  were,  la 
onr  midHt,  nearly  six  hundred   insane,  of  which   number  certainly  three  hundred 
fifty  'n'erc,  in  our  opinion,  proper  sultiecta  for  treatment  in  an  asyium  ;  and. 

WhereoM^  There  M  liot  in  this  State  as  yet  any  provision  ready  for  toe   eare 
keeptPK  of  our  iisanv;  and, 

W'h-reas^  This  duliiy  in  fnlly  finishing  the  Asylum  at  Kalamaxoo  la  eanelng  Um 
Insanity  of  raanv  of  thesu  unfortunates  to  become  permanent  and  incurable ;  therefore, 

Resolved^  That  in  onr  opinion  the  claims  of  a  suffering  hnmantty,  foand  et  our 
doorR,  nay,  in  tho  boM>ms  of  uur  faniiiies,  emphatically  demand  of  the  Legielature  of 
this  State  the  compK-tlon  of  our  Insane  Asylum  at  the  earliest  possible  period. 

The  President  and  Secretary  were  instructed  to  prepare  a  me- 
morial to  the  Legislature  on  the  subject  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Insaac^ 
embodying  the  foregoing  preamble  and  resolution. 

Dr.  Leach  then  read  an  interesting  paper  on  the  Diseases  and 
Topography  of  Shiawassee  county;  which  was  referred  to  the  €k>in* 
mittee  on   Publication. 

On  motion,  the  Reports  of  the  following  gentlemen,  which  were 
transmitted  through  the  Secretary — viz.,  Dr.  Corbin,  on  Diseases  and 
Topography  of  Livingston  county;  Dr.  N.  D.  Stcbbins,  on  Registm- 
tion ;  and  Dr.  Gorton,  on  Methoas  of  Legalizing  the  Study  of  Ana- 
tomy —  were  referred  to  Committee  on   Publication. 

Dr.  Christian  read  a  paper  on  Criminal  Abortions;  which  was 
similarly  referred. 

Dr.  Thomas,  of  Schoolcraft,  was,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Gunn,  elected 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Society. 

The  Committee  on  the  President's  Address  reported  the  following 
resolutions : 

Besolved,  That  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen  be  hereby  appointed  the  chairman  of  e  ooaimltt«« 
to  o-rry  out,  under  the  auspices  of  this  Society,  the  Tiewa  advanced  in  the  Preat- 
dent's  Address  relative  to  the  collection  of  statistics  and  observationa  upon  epldemtos 
end  endemics. 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  regard  the  establishment  of  a  State  Gtonera]  Hoc* 
pltal  an  object  earnestly  to  bo  desired,  and  hereby  express  tho  hope  that  this  enters 
prise  may  engage  the  attention  of  tho  State  authorities,  as  one  next  In  order  after 
thofie  at  present  in  process  of  being  carried  out  — viz.,  the  Asylum  for  the  I>ee£ 
Dumb,  and  Blind,  and  for  tho  Insane. 

Resolved,  That  we  adopt  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  President's  Addreea  ia 
reforei  ce  to  the  dcconscd  members  of  this  Society  as  onr  seutiments. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  report  at  the  next  Aa^ 
nual  Meeting  on  the  subject  of  Medical  Education. 

The  Report  was  accepted,   and  adopted. 

Tho  hour  for  the  special  order  having  arrived,  Drs.  Bartholomew 
and  Collins  were  appointed  Tellers,  and  the  Society  proceeded  to  balloi 
for  officers  for  the  ensuing  year;  when  the  following  were  elected: 

president— Dr.  U.  B,  Shank,  of  Lansing. 
Vice-President— Dr.  Moses  Ounn,  of  Detroit. 
¥  fi'ecre/arv— Dr.  E.  P.  Christian,  of  Wyandotte. 

Treasurer— Dr.  J.  H.  Beach,  of  Cold  water. 

Dr.  Shank  being  absent,  the  Vice-President  elect  was  conducted 
to  the  chair  by  the  retiring  President. 

On  motion.   Dr.   Davis,   of ,  was  elected  to  membership. 

Dr.   Beach  offered  the  following  Motions;   which  were  passed: 

Moved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Societv  bo  presented  to  the  retiring  Preeid«al 
for  his  courteoiiM  administration,  and  espeo'ally  for  his  able  Addreeejiist  delivered. 

MiTfd,  That  the  tha  iks  «if  this  Society  are  due  to  Dr.  B.  P.  Christian,  for  t]|% 
Abirty  and  assiduity  which  he  his  exhil)ited  In  his  duties fpe*  Secretary  daring  tlM 
whole  period  of  hitt  acting  in  that  capacity. 

Dr.   Pratt  offered  the  following  Preamble  and  Resolution: 

WhereoM,  The  transactions  or  this  Medical  Society  must  contain  maoh  iDfarm*. 
iion  relative  to  the  pr4-Bt*rvatlon  of  health  and  the  prevention  of  disease,  whleh  it  wItt 
be  importaut  for  the  people  of  this  Slate  to  have  in  poeseesion ;  end. 
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Whereas,  It  is  anjust  to  require  the  Medical  Profession,  at  their  indlvidaal  ex- 
|)CM»c,  to  publish  this  information  for  the  benetit  of  the  State  ;  and. 

Whereas,  Other  Les^islntures  have  recognized  it  as  their  doty  to  spread  bofore 
th"  people  they  reproseut  all  facts  having  an  important  bearing  upon  sanitary  reform; 
lliorcfore, 

Resolxcd,  That  we  respectfully  request  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  now  In  session. 
to  inaui^urato  the  practice  or  publitiniug,  as  one  of  the  State  Joint  Documents,  the  Annual 
Tr!iriB;iclions  of  this  Society. 

The  Resolutions  were  adopted;  and,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Miles,  the 
members  of  the  Society  who  are  members  of  the  Legislature  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  bring  the  Resolutions  before  the  Legis- 
lature. 

The  following  members  were  then  appointed  delegates  to  the  Na- 
tional Medical  Society  —  the  President  having  power  to  appoint  sub- 
stitutes in  place  of  any  delegate,  such  delegate  giving  him  notice  of 
desired  substitution:  Drs.  Pratt,  of  Kalamazoo;  E.  Leach,  of  Owosso: 
H.  S.  Buel,  of  Oakland;  Miles,  of  Flint;  Cornell^  of  Ionia;  Shank, 
of  Lansing;  Hoyt,  of  Oakland;  Fairbanks,  of  Genesee;  Wilson,  of 
Port  Huron ;  Enos,  of  Berrien ;  Shephard,  of  Grand  Rapids ;  and  Clark, 
of  Detroit. 

Dr.    Pratt  offered  the  following: 

Resolved,  Th.it  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  gather  information  in  relation 
to  the  condition  of  the  poor-houses,  Jails,  prisons,  penitentiaries,  and  houses  of  refuge  in 
this  State,  particularly  in  reference  to  their  sanitary  condition,  and  the  arrangements  pro- 
vided for  the  proper  separation  of  sexes,  and  the  general  princlplea  upon  wliich,  in  thalr 
opinion,  the  poor-houses  and  jalU  especially  should  be  built,  and  report  at  the  next  annual 
meeting. 

Adopted;  and  Drs.  Pratt,  Hoyt,  and  Miles  .appointed  as  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  Committee  on  Medical  Edu- 
cation:    Dr.   J.   H.   Beach,   Dr.   E.   Leach,   and  Dr.   Pratt. 

Dr.   Beach  offered  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  derogatory  to  the  character  of  physicians  and  surgeons  to  admit 
Into  their  otfices,  as  students,  any  persons  of  whom  they  nave  not  certain  knowledge  thai 
they  possess  all  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  educational  qualifleations  demanded  by  tht 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  American  Medical  Asaooiation. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  highly  improper  and  inconsistent  with  profesiiional  honor  for 
any  phvsician  or  surgeon  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used  as  preceptor  oy  any  individual  aspl< 
ring  to  nonors  in  any  medical  institution,  unless  he  shall  have  full  and  certain  information 
that  said  aspirant  baa  complied  with  all  the  requirements  of  students,  and  la  entitled  to 
certificates  of  pupilage  for  the  apace  of  time  which  he  claims  to  have  studied. 

Resolved,  That  we  hail  with  gratification  the  zeal  evinced  by  the  American  Pharm** 
eeutical  Association,  and  bv  many  eminent  pharmaceutists  and  druggists,  to  render  medici- 
nal agents  agreeable  as  well  as  reliable  -,  and  that  we  hold  in  high  estimation  and  fraternal 
regard  that  honorable  portion  who  refuse  to  pander  to  the  avarice  of  mountebanks  cr  tix% 
stupid  credulity  of  the  populace,  by  trading  in  lying  nostrums  and  factional  fancies. 

Resolved,  That  the  character  and  appearance  of  the  Peninsular  and  Independent 
Medical  Journal  have  hitherto  been  highly  creditable  to  all  parties  concerned  hi  its  matter 
and  execution,  and  that  it  deserves  the  encomiums  and  support  of  the  Medical  Profession." 

The  Resolutions  were  adopted. 

Dr.  Stockwell  then  read  a  volunteer  paper  from  Dr.  G.  B.  Wilson, 
of  Port  Huron,  on  the  Necessity  and  Proper  Method  of  Obtaininff 
Vital  Statistics;  which  was  referred  to  Legislative  Committee,  and 
thanks  of  Society  returned  for  the  same. 

Dr.  Beach  then  presented  a  paper  embracing  Vital  Statistics  of 
Coldwater  for  1858;   which  was  referred  to  Committee  on  Publication. 

The  President  announced  Drs.  Shank,  Christian,  and  Bartholomew 
as  the  Standing  Committee  on  Publication. 

Dr.  Allen  moved  that  Resolutions  appended  to  Dr.  Stebbins^s 
paper  be  referred  to  Legislative  Committee.     Carried. 

Dr.  Beach  offered  the  following;  which  was  adopted,  and  referred 
to  Legislative  Committee. 

Resolvedy  That  this  Socletv  eameatly  recommend  to  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  that  they  do,  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  enaet  the 
earv  laws  requiring  and  providing  for  the  thorough  regUtratloo  of  blrthai 
mnd  deaths,  occurring  in  tnU  State. 
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On  motion,  the  suggestions  of  Dr.  Gorton,  in  relation  to  an  en- 
Actmcnt  for  Legalizing  the  Study  of  Anatomy,  were  laid  on  the  table 
for  one  year. 

The  following  persons  were  appointed  to  report  upon  tlie  spec!- 
fied  subjects  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society,  viz. : 

Dr.  S.  P.  Christian— On  Criminal  Abortions. 

Dr.  A.  Cornell— On  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Cathartics. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Palmer- Ou  Infantile  Therapeutics. 

Dr.  J.  Atlanta  Alien- On  Nervoat  Action. 

Dr.  Abram  8:)(;vr— On  Erfj^ot,  a'.d  tlie  vurioas  Proposed  Substitntea  wm  Bcbollos. 

Dr.  Mogi'B  Gann— On  I'laatic  Opor^tioos. 

Dr.  1'mtt— On  New  Remedies. 

Dr.  M.  L.  I^aeh— On  the  Diseases  and  Topography  of  Clinton  Coantj. 

Dr.  G.  B.  Wilson— 0«  the  Action  of  Qalntue. 

Dr.  FiUrbaiikM— Ou  Adulterated  Liquors. 

'  On  motion,  Dr.  Van  Dusan  was  elected  an  honorary  member^ 
and  requested  to  furnihh  a  paper  at  next  meeting  on  some  8ul:»|ect 
pertaining  to  his  speciality  (Insanity). 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Stockwell,  Dr.  Thos.  C.  Brinsmade,  of  Troy* 
N.  Y.,  was  elected  an  honorary  member. 

The  President  -  elect  having  returned,  was  conducted  to  the  chaii\ 
and  addressed  the  Society. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  returned  to  the  State  Officers  for  the  use 
of  the  Supreme  Court  room. 

Dr.  Beach  presented  an  invitation  from  Profession  in  Coldwater, 
to  meet  there  next  year. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Pratt,  a  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  Drs. 
Phelps,  Collins,  and  Sachrider,  were  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
charges  preferred  against  Dr.  J.  C.  Searles,  of  Ingham  county,  and 
report  at  the  next  meeting.  The  Secretary  was  requested  to  furnish 
this  Committee  with  papers  relating  to  the  case. 

On  motion,  the  Society  acljourned. 
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ART.  LY.  — Report  of  Mr.  Whitney's  Case— Dr.  Green  and  New  York 

Academy  of  Medicine. 


By  L. 


As  a  case  has  recently  occurred  in  our  city  which  has  pro- 
duced a  good  deal  of  excitement  in  the  community,  as  well 
as  among  physicians,  I  have  thought  that  a  condensed 
history  of  the  matter  might  be  interesting  to  the  readers 
of  your  journal — I  refer  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Whitney, 
alleged  to  have  been  caused  by  Dr.  H.  Green,  in  passing 
the  probang  into  the  larynx,  or  the  injection  of  nitrate  of 
silver  into  the  bronchi. 

The  important  facts  of  the  case  are  the  following,  as 
gathered  from  the  statements  made  last  night,  before  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  : 

Mr.  Whitney  called  on  Dr.  Green,  on  the  25th  Octo- 
ber last,  to  try  his  treatment.  He  had  had  considerable 
cough  for  a  year  or  more,  which  had  increased  considerably 
of  late.     His  health  had  been  bad,  as  he  stated,  for  several 

Vol.  L  — 2U. 
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years.  His  cough^  at  times,  was  accompanied  with  slight 
hemorrhage.  His  face  was  pale  and  thin,  and  his  general 
appearance  phthisical.  On  examination,  a  slight  depression 
was  found  over  the  left  thoracic  wall,  with  less  expansion 
on  this  side,  flatness  on  percussion  over  the  whole  upper 
portion  of  the  left  lung,  with  slight  dullness  on  the  right 
side.  Below  the  left  clavicle  a  slight  click  was  heard  both 
on  inspiration  and  expiration.  His  throat  was  granulated 
and  inflamed,  left  tonsil  slightly  enlarged  and  ulcerated, 
epiglottis  thickened  and  its  border  whitened  with  a  line  of 
erosions.  The  left  tonsil  was  removed  by  excision,  while 
the  pharynx,  epiglottis,  &c.,  were  cauterized  (40  grs.  nit. 
argent  to  3J.  water),  and  a  drachm  of  the  following  mix- 
ture was  advised  night  and  morning : 

IJ.  lodid  Potassae,  3ij. 

Proto-Iodid.  Hydrarg.  grs.  ij. 
Tinct.  Rhei,  |  i. 
Syrup  Sarsa.  Comp.  3  v. 
M. 

This  medicine  was  used  for  the  three  following  weeks. 

Oct.  26.  —  The  throat,  fauces,  and  larynx  were  cauterized 
with  the  nitrate. 

Oct  27.  —  The  same  application  made  to  the  same  parts. 

Nov.  9. — Patient  returned,  and  requested  the  treatment 
to  be  continued — accordingly  cauterization  of  the  larynx 
was  repeated ;  and,  also,  on  the  18th.  At  this  time,  the 
soreness  of  the  throat  had  disappeared,  and  the  cough 
diminished  for  a  time,  but  latterly  had  increased.  On  the 
20th,  unequivocal  signs  of  a  cavity  were  found  in  the  supe- 
rior portion  of  the  left  lung,  as  indicated  by  cavernous 
respiration  and  humid  r&les.  The  following  medicine  was 
then  prescribed : 
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IJ.  Manganesii  Phos.  3ij. 

Tinct.  Cinchonae,  §  iij. 

Syrup  Sarzfle,  3  iv. 

Muc.  Acaciae,  3  j. 

01.  GaultheriaB,  gtt.  xx. 
M.    One  drachm  twice  daily. 

Dec.  4. — The  sponge  probang  again  passed  into  larynx. 

Dec.  6. — A  catheter  was  introduced  into  left  bronchus, 
and  a  drachm  of  nit.  silver  solution  (15  grs.  to  3J.)  in- 
jected — no  irritation  followed. 

Dec,  9.  —  Patient  expressed  himself  much  better,  both 
as  to  cough  and  expectoration,  and  desired  the  injection  to 
be  repeated ;   cauterization,   however,    was  only   employed. 

Dec,  14. — The  sponge  probang  was  passed,  in  presence 
of  Dr.  Fay,  as  in  all  the  previous  operations,  into  the 
larynx ;  when  it  reached  the  glottis,  the  progress  of  the 
instrument  was  suddenly  arrested  by  spasmodic  action,  so 
that  it  did  not  enter  the  windpipe  at  all;  it  was  at  once 
removed,  no  more  force  having  been  used  than  in  the  for- 
mer instances.  The  patient  remarked  that  the  operation 
hurt  him  more  than  usual,  but  promised  to  return  the 
next  day  to  have  the  tube  employed.  Dr.  Fay  testified 
that  the  operation  caused  very  trifling  irritation — no  more 
than  he  had  himself  experienced  from  having  his  uvula 
cauterized.  The  patient  was  taken  worse  the  same  night, 
called  in  Drs.  Beales  and  Mott,  by  whom  ho  was  attended 
imtil  his  death,  one  week  afterwards. 

Dec,  14,  1  p.  M. — Dr.  B.  found  the  patient  with  a  pale 
and  haggard  countenance,  irregular,  and  almost  spasmodic, 
breathing,  incessant  cough.  Spoke  with  great  pain  and 
difficulty,  and  in  a  hoarse,  unnatural  tone;  skin  cold  and 
clammy,  and  covered  with  perspiration ;  pulse  very  feeble, 
frequent,  irregular,  and  intermittent ;  very  restless ;  great 
pain  in  region  of  larynx,  shooting  through  to  the  cervical 
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vertebrae,  and  down  the  trachea  to  the  chest ;  fauces  and 
throat  seemed  much  inflamed,  but  no  satisfactory  exami- 
nation of  patient  could  be  made.  He  stated  that  he  felt 
something  give  way  in  his  throat  when  Dr.  Green  passed 
the  probang  in  the  morning,  at  which  time  severe  pain 
began  and  increased  up  to  the  time  Dr.  B.  was  called. 

The  treatment  was  chiefly  stimulating,  with  demulcents 
and  soothing  poultices  and  inhalations. 

On  the  15th  December  extensive  emphysema  was  ob- 
served about  the  face  and  neck,  which  gradually  extended 
over  nearly  the  whole  body.  The  patient  gradually  grew 
worse,  and  he  died  December  21st,  "  partly  from  exhaustion, 
and  partly  from  asphyxia,"  to  use  Dr.  B.'s  words. 

Post-mortem,      Autopsy   examination,   30  hours   after 
death,  revealed  a  cavity,  containing  pus,  about  the  size  of 
a  large  hen's -egg,  situated  beneath  the  cervical  fascias,  on 
the  left  side  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  extending  a  little  in 
front  of  the  pharynx,  and  downward  behind  and  below  tho 
thyroid  cartilage.     At  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  this 
abscess,  there  was  an  opening  into  the  pharynx,  large  enough 
to  admit  the  end  of  the  forefinger.     This  abscess  was  lined 
by  a  large  quantity  of  destroyed  filamentous  tissue,  hanging 
from  different  parts  of  it  like  wetted  tow.      The   entrance 
into   the   lesophagus   immediately  below  this  was  perfectly 
sound,  internally  and  externally.      No  abrasion  or  aperture 
was  found  in  the  larynx ;  which,  with  the  trachea,  appeared 
perfectly  natural  and  healthy.      About  an  inch  above  the 
division  of  tlie  trachea,  a  bright  vcrmillion  redness  of  the 
membrane   commenced,  and  extended  down  each  bronchus 
into  the  lungs.     On  opening  the  pleura,  the  upper  lobe  of 
left  side  seemed  covered  with  thick  pus,  but,  on  examina- 
tion, it  proved  to  be  soft,  strumous  -  like  fibrine,  easily  rub- 
bed off.     This,  on   the  side  and   posterior  part,  connected 
that  lobe   in   patches   to   the   pleura  costalis.     These    im- 
perfect adhesions  were  easily  broken  down  with  the  fingers. 
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The  wliole  of  the  upper  part  of  left  lung  was  hepatized. 
Just  at  the  root,  or  commencement,  of  the  bronchial  rami- 
fications, there  was  an  open  cavity ,  about  the  size  of  a  black 
walnut,  of  a  reddish  brown  color,  and  irregular  surface,  as 
though  a  slough  had  separated.  At  the  upper  and  anterior 
part  of  tliis  cavity  there  was  a  small  opening  through  both 
pleura?.  No  tubercles  in  either  lung  were  discovered.  Bight 
lung  perfectly  sound.  No  old  adhesions  on  either  side  of 
the  chest. 

Dr.  Beales,  in  commenting  upon  the  case,  said  that  he 
Jiad  often  examined  Mr.   Whitney,  and  in  October  last, 
but  found  no  evidence  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs  ;  that  he 
liad  been  for  a  long  time   subject  to  various  derangements 
of  tlie  digestive  organs,  as  want  of  appetite,  torpidity  of 
the  bowels,  deficiency  of  the  biliary  secretion,  and  occasion- 
ally a  bronchial  cough.     In  regard  to  the  i)08t- mortem  ap- 
pearances, he  maintained  that  the  cavity  in  the  left  lung  was 
not  a  tubercular  cavity,  as  it  contained  no  kind  of  fluid,  nor 
was  it  covered   with   lymph  nor  false  membrane  nor  any 
remains  of  tuberculous   deposit ;    "  it  was  a  shallow  de- 
pression, or  scooping  out  of  the  actual  apex  or  supcrfices 
of  the  left  lung"  (to  use  Dr.  B.'s  words),  "its  surface  was 
rough   and  irregular,  as   though   a  slough   had   seimrated. 
Communicating  with  it  was  a  perforation  in  the  two  pleura, 
large  enough  to  admit   the  little  finger;  all  other  appear- 
ances about  the  lung  were  of  the  most  recent  disease,  the 
hepatization  in  its  earliest  stage,  and  the  adhesions  so  recent 
that  the  parts  seemed  glibcd  together,  rather  than  adherent, 
No  marks  of  chronic  disease  about  the  lung  were  visible.'* 
Tlie  epiglottis  was  perfectly  healthy.     Dr.  B.  would  not  say 
tliat  he  believed  the  cavity  in  the  lung  was  caused  by  the 
injection  of  nit.  silver  into  the  left  bronchus,  but  he  regarded 
the  operation  as  at  all  times  attended  with  the  greatest 
hazard  and  risk  to  the  patient's  life.     He  believed  it  per-' 
fectly  unjustifiable,  as  he  had  never  heard  of  a  case  where 
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it  had  effected  a  cure.  He  ^' believed^  that  a  slough  or 
eschar  was  formed  at  the  apex  of  the  luDg,  involviDg  the 
pleura^  which^  at  the  time  of  the  last  operation,  became 
separated  by  the  violent  exertions  and  spasmodic  coughingy 
causing  the  air  to  pass  into  the  cellular  substance  and  cause 
the  emphysema.  As  to  the  lesion  of  the  pharynx/'  said  Dr* 
B.,  "  and  the  abscess  connected  with  it,  both  were  recent ; 
for,  had  an  abscess  existed  previously,  Dr.  G,  would  have 
discovered  it."  Dr.  B.  then  went  on  to  say  that,  to  his 
mind,  the  evidence  was  irresistible  that  in  the  last  opera- 
tion on  the  14th  December,  the  pharynx  was  accidentally 
lacerated  by  the  probang,  the  first  effects  of  which  were 
excessive  irritation  of  the  parts,  and  a  severe  shock,  increased 
by  the  nervous  temperament  of  the  patient,  and  the  con- 
viction of  the  patient  that  the  injury  was  fatal.  After- 
wards, Dr.  B.  supposed  that  portions  of  the  various  foreign 
bodies  which  the  patient  attempted  to  swallow,  such  as  food 
and  medicine,  were  forced  into  the  wound,  and  after  three 
or  four  days  a  sloughy  abscess  began  to  be  formed,  which, 
gradually  increasing  in  size,  formed  a  mechanical  obstruc- 
tion to  swallowing,  by  pressure  on  the  surrounding  parts, 
prevented  the  epiglottis  from  properly  closing,  causing 
strangulation  and  regurgitation,  till  the  patient  sunk  from 
exhaustion  and  asphyxia.  It  should  be  remarked  that  in 
the  certificate  to  the  City  Inspector,  Dr.  B.  returned,  "  died 
from  effusion  into  the  lungs," 

Dr.  Green  replied  at  considerable  length,  maintaining 
that  the  cavity  in  the  lungs  was  caused  by  the  softening 
of  tubercular  matter,  and  not  the  injection  of  nit.  silver, 
as  intimated,  and  quoted  Kokitansky  {Am,  Ed.  pp.  103» 
and  112)  to  prove  that  what  was  supposed  to  be  hepati-^ 
zation  of  the  lung  was  nothing  but  infiltrated  tvherch^ 
He  also  referred  to  the  recent  discussions  in  the  French 
Acad,  Med,  on  the  subject  of  injection  and  cauterization 
in  diseases  of  the  lungs,  in  which  it  was  unanimously  ad- 
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mitted,  that  this  operation  is  not  only  performed  with 
safety,  but  that  great  beneficial  results  follow  therefrom. 
"  Within  the  last  few  months,"  said  Dr.  G.,  "  large  num- 
bers of  young  and  delicate  children,  one,  two,  three,  four, 
and  five  years  of  age,  have  been  treated  for  croup  by  in- 
jection of  nitrate  of  silver  into  the  larynx,  by  such  men 
as  MM.  Trousseau,  Loiseau,  and  others."  Dr.  G.  also 
quoted  Prof.  Bennett,  of  Edinburgh,  who  states  that  he 
had  publicly  injected  the  bronchi,  recently,  in  seven  cases 
in  the  Koyal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  with  beneficial  results, 
that  he  had  often  resorted  to  it  in  private  practice,  in  one 
asthmatic  case  eleven  times  (3ij.  to  sj.),  with  decided 
benefit,  and  followed  by  no  irritation  xohatever^  the  only 
sensible  effects  being  a  relief  to  the  cough,  cessation  to 
the  expectoration,  and  [a  pleasant  sensation  of  warmth  in 
the  chest.  Dr.  G.  stated  that  he  had  used  cauterization 
within  the  larynx  100,000  times  since  1845,  as  his  books 
would  show,  and  without  a  single  accident.  He  complained 
of  not  having  been  invited  to  attend  the  post-mortem,  and 
his  defense  was  followed  by  considerable  applause. 

Dr.  MoTT  followed,  claiming  that  the  abscess  in  the 
pharynx  was  an  acute  and  not  chronic  one,  —  that  owing 
to  emphysema  it  was  impossible  to  discover  it  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  patient ;  the  cavity  in  the  lung  did  not 
appear  to  him  like  an  abscess,  or  any  cavity  that  he  had 
ever  before  seen  from  disease  of  the  lungs,  or  any  disease 
of  that  description,  intimating  that  it  was  caused  by  the 
nitrate  solution  injection.  In  reply  to  a  question  from  Dr. 
Green  as  to  the  cause  of  *death.  Dr.  Mott  replied  "  Mr. 
W.  died  of  an  abscess  in  the  left  side  of  the  larynx,  and 
anterior  to  the  pharynx;  also  of  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  lower  part  of  the  trachea ;  of 
prodigious  inflammation  of  the  left  bronchus,  and  less  in- 
flammation of  the  right  bronchus ;  also,  from  a  cavity  in 
he  apex  of  *the  left  lung ;  also  of  a  very  vigorous  inflam- 
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mation  of  half  of  the  left  upper  lobe,  with  hepatization, 
and  a  hole  leading  through  the  pleura  costalis  and  pulmo- 
nalis,  through  which  he  was  extensirely  blown  up  with 
emphysema." 

Various  remarks  were  made  by  Drs.  Wood,  Barkeb, 
Douglas,  Peaslee,  Keese,  Griscom,  etc.,  and  finally  it 
was  resolved  by  a  large  majority  to  lay  the  whole  subject 
on  the  table. 

But  I  have  already  occupied  so  much  space  in  detailing 
the  facts  of  the  case,  that  I  have  no  space  left  for  com- 
ment. I  may  remark,  however,  that  professional  opinion  is 
much  divided  on  the  subject ;  a  majority,  it  is  believed* 
entirely  exonerating  Dr.  Green  from  all  blame  whatever. 

New  York,  Jan.  22d,  1859. 


-•♦♦- 


ART.  LYL— A  Case  of  Idiopatbic  Tetanus. 


1)y  H.  C.  Faikbank,  M.  1). 


Thos.  p.,  aged  25,  bilious  temperament,  was  taken  on  the 
night  of  the  15th  of  last  August,  while  attending  a  relative 
in  the  last  stage  of  delirium  tremens,  with  trembling  of  the 
limbs  and  body.  Chloroform  had  been  administered  to  the 
victim  of  alcohol,  when  the  subject  of  this  notice  exi)erienced 
a  sensation  which  he  compared  to  an  electric  shock.  The 
day  following  (Aug.  Kith),  the  jerking  of  the  muscles  con- 
tinued, with  occasional  intervals  of  rest  ;  and  at  night, 
while  in  bed,  there  was  such  sudden  and  violent  contrao- 
.tions  of  the  muscular  system  generally,  that  lie  was  thrown 
from  his  bed  upon  the  floor.  On  the  17th,  he  had  chill 
and  fever,  when  I  was  requested  to  see  him.  These,  how- 
ever, readily  yielded  to  treatment,  and  he  was  soon  able 
to  ride  about. 

On    the   2d  of  September,   he   had  a  relapse,  the  fever 
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continuing  uninterruptedly  for  some  ten  days,  when  it  sub- 
sided. Within  a  day  or  two  of  this  temporary  improve- 
ment, the  convulsive  action  of  the  muscles  recurred,  and 
accompanied  by  hemiplegia  of  the  left  side.  His  speech 
soon  became  affected,  alternating  with  difficult  respiration, 
0}iisthotonou8  was  now  a  troublesome  symptom,  rendering 
it:  almost  impossible  to  lie  upon  his  back,  for  even  a  short 
time,  quietly.  Dysuria  also  enhanced  the  uncomfortable 
condition  of  the  patient,  but  the  urine  presented  nothing 
peculiar  in  appearance. 

It  was  now  observed  that  when  the  muscles  of  the 
extremities  were  quiet,  the  dys})noea  and  the  difficulty  in 
articulation  were  greatest,  and  vice  versa.  At  times  the 
patient  would  ex2)erience  a  sense  of  suftbcation,  the  coun- 
tenance wearing  an  anxious  ex])ression,  the  glottis  acting 
spasmodically  ;  but  this  would  soon  pass  off  by  the  use  of 
diffusible  stimulants  with  antispasmodics,  to  be  succeeded 
again  by  a  general  shaking  of  the  body  and  limbs.  These 
symjitoms  continued,  alternating  with  each  other,  for  about 
six  weeks,  when  it  was  found  that  the  derangement  in 
tlie  action  of  the  respiratory  nmscles  was  yielding  to  a 
normal  condition. 

After  this,  and  next  in  order,  he  slowly  regained  the 
accustomed  use  of  his  vocal  organs,  and  only  the  twitching 
of  the  muscles  of  the  body  and  limbs  remained  to  annoy 
him.  But  this  w^as  so  great  that  he  could  neither  stand 
nor  sit  still,  and  ho  sought  relief  in  walking  day  and  night 
about  his  room.  For  a  change  of  exercise  he  would  occa- 
sionally run  for  a  short  distance  at  full  speed,  then  return 
much  exhausted.  At  times  when  he  could  stand  up,  he 
would  danc^  awhile  in  his  room,  until  fatigue  compelled 
him  to  desist.  He  at  times  also  found  relief  while  riding 
in  a  carriage,  the  motion  of  which  seemed  to  quiet  the 
agitation  of  the  muscles  very  much.  This  would  return, 
however,  as  soon  as  the  vehicle  stopped.     He  found  it  im- 
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possible  to  lie  upon  his  back^  the  muscles  of  that  region 
contracting  so  violently  as  to  throw  him  off  his  couch  and 
bed,  whenever  he  took  that  position.  For  weeks  he  was 
accustomed  to  have  some  one  press  forcibly  upon  the 
sternum  till  he  could  get  to  sleep  at  night,  and  he  often 
had  little  or  no  sleep  for  several  nights  in  succession. 

There  was,  from  the  outset,  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
diaphragm  ;  occasional  nausea  and  vomiting,  a  costive  state 
of  the  bowels,  alternating  with  diarrhoea,  some  thirst,  which, 
however  subsided  after  the  first  two  weeks.  The  tongue 
was  coated  and  flabby  ;  often  the  surface  was  bathed  in  a 
profuse  clammy  sweat,  and  when  dry  it  was  not  usually 
above  the  natural  temperature.  The  pulse  ranged  from  80 
to  100  per  minute,  though  several  times  it  was  as  high  as 
120.  There  was  but  little  or  no  tenderness  over  the  spinal 
column  at  any  time  of  his  sickness.  For  the  most  part  he 
was  hopeful  and  inclined  to  indulge  in  lively  and  cheerful 
conversation ;  but  occasionally  the  opposite  state  of  mind 
was  noticed,  with  a  corresponding  aggravation  of  symptoms. 

As  to  the  origin  of  this,  to  me,  somewhat  unusual  case, 
I  have  nothing  to  offer  more  than  what  doubtless,  ere  this, 
will  have  been  suggested  to  the  minds  of  most  of  you  — 
viz.,  that  it  arose  from  spinal  irritation.  Pain  in  the 
prsBcordial  region,  extending  back  to  the  spine,  was  ex- 
perienced by  the  patient  during  almost  the  entire  period 
of  his  sickness,  and,  indeed,  has  not  fully  subsided  yet. 
He  himself  imagined  that  it  originated  in  sympathy  with 
his  relative,  whom  he  was  watching  during  the  last  agonies 
of  that  most  shocking  affection,  the  delirium  tremens,  or 
that  animal  magnetism  had  produced  the  various  nervous 
phenomena  he  exhibited.  The  scene  presented  by  the 
victim  of  alcoholic  drinks  was  truly  terrible,  and  well  cal- 
culated to  impress  all  who  witnessed  it  deeply,  but  that 
it  alone  should  produce  the  train  of  nervous  and  muscular 
derangements  which  were  here  seen  may  be  questioned. 
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Treatrmnt.  —  This  was  at  first  that  which  seemed  ap- 
propriate for  the  chill  and  fever ;  as  cathartics,  followed 
by  quinine.  After  this  had  been  accomplished,  counter- 
irritation  to  the  spine  and  epigastrium  were  freely  used  for 
some  time ;  Tonics^  vegetable,  and  mineral,  as  quinine, 
zinc,  iron,  arsenic,  strychnine,  cimicifuga,  etc. ;  Narcotics^ 
and  AnodyneSj  as  aconite,  opium,  belladonna,  hyosciamus, 
Hoffman's  anodyne  mixture,  etc. ;  Antispasmodics ,  as  cam- 
phor, assafoetida,  chlorofoim,  etc. ;  Stimulants^  as  carb, 
ammonia,  brandy,  capsicum,  showering  of  the^  spine,  etc. 

But  of  these  various  remedies,  none  had  the  desired 
effect ;  or,  if  they  did,  it  was  not  seen  till  some  time  after 
their  exhibition ;  for  there  was  no  amelioration  of  symptoms 
till  some  weeks  after  nearly  all  treatment  had  been  sus- 
pended, other  than  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air  either  in 
a  carriage  or  on  horseback. 

About  the  first  of  December,  three  months  after  the 
strange  series  of  symptoms  manifested  themselves,  he  began 
to  improve,  and  from  that  time  on  continued  to  do  so, 
taking  one  or  two  trips  to  Detroit  on  the  cars,  which  ho 
thought  benefited  him  ;  and  at  this  time  (January  6  th, 
1859),  he  can  walk,  talk,  and  sit  without  the  least  incon- 
venience, and  complains  of  nothing,  further  than  slight 
dyspeptic  symptoms,  such  as  he  has  had  for  a  number  of 
years. 

I  am  inclined  to  regard  the  above  case  as  one  of  Idio^ 
paihic  TetanuSj  believing  that  it  more  properly  belongs  to 
that  affection  than  to  some  others,  though  it  may  very 
much  resemble  them. 

Qrand  Blanc,  January  6th,  1859. 
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ART.  LYIL— Yeratrum  Yiride. 


By  M.  a.  Patterson,  M.  D. 


{Continued  from  the  February  No.) 

In  the  recent  edition  of  Professor  Paine's  elaborate  work 
on  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  we  find  the  following  re- 
marks, which,  as  bearing  directly  upon  our  subject,  in  a 
book  designed  to  enlighten  both  students  and  physicians, 
are  entitled  to  a  passing  notice. 

*'I  know  not  to  what  extent  this  very  limited  view  of  Thera- 
peutics may  have  prevailed,  but  it  has  been  probably,  the  occasion 
of  an  effort  now  making  in  the  United  States  to  substitute  for 
bloodletting  that  very  violent  agent  the  Veratrum  Viride,  which  has 
been  long  known  to  lessen  the  frequenc}'  of  the  pulse  by  an  acrid 
narcotic  virtue  which  it  possesses,  and  which  belongs  to  some  of  the 
acrid  cathartics.  The  whole  of  this  practice  appears  to  have  been 
suggested  by  a  similar  error  in  respect  to  digitalis,  and  the  attempts 
that  have  been  made  to  substitute  tobacco  and  aconite  for  loss  of 
blood.  Neither  Colchicum  nor  Veratrum  exert  any  antiphlogistic  effect 
excepting  upon  those  specific  forms  of  inflammation  which  constitute 
rheumatism  and  gout;  and  both  of  them  will  aggravate  these  diseases 
in  their  acute  conditions  until  they  are  efTectually  moderated  by  blood- 
letting, tartarized  antimony,  and  other  direct  antiphlogistics." — Page  160. 

This  decided  condemnation  of  the  Veratrum  Viride 
arises,  probably,  from  three  causes : 

1.  An  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  learned  author 
that  this  agent  will  be  improperly  substituted  for  the 
lancet ;  and^  in  this  view,  a  word  of  caution,  fitly  spoken 
by  an  experienced  brother,  is  entitled  to  respect. 

2.  From  the  original  error,  apparent  in  Osgood's  no- 
tice of  Prof  Tully's  views,  of  supposing  that  the  powers 
and  properties  of  Veratrum  Viride  are  so  nearly  identical 
with  those  possessed  by  Colchicum,  that  the  one  may  be 
substituted  for  the  other. 

3.  From  an  absolute  want  of  practical  knowledge  of 
the  therapeutic  capabilities  of  the  remedy. 

How  are  we  to  become   acquainted  with   the  remedial 
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powers  of  this,  or  of  any  other  comparatively  new  me- 
dicine ?  Professor  Paine,  when  alluding  to  jalap,  answers 
this  question,  most  satisfactorily,  in   the  following  words : 

"This  comparative  exemption  from  objection  is  rather  remarkable 
when  it  is  considered  that,  like  scammony,  the  active  principle  resides 
considerably  in  a  resinous  substance,  and  that  the  resin  of  jalap  is 
an  acrid  cathartic.  But  this  only  shmcs  vs  that  we  must  consult  t?ie 
direct  effects  of  remedial  agents  upon  morbid  conditions  to  ascertain 
their  actual  virtues  as  remedies.  All  that  is  of  any  value  in  this 
respect  has  been  the  result  of  experimental  observation  —  observation 
limited  to  effects  upon  diseased  states  of  the  body.  And  what  a  rebuke 
is  this  to  the  pretensions  of  Organic  Chemistry!'' 

Precisely.  And  is  it  not  a  rebuke  equally  applicable 
to  those  who  denounce  a  remedy  which  they  have  prob- 
ably never  tried  ?  When  I  spoke  of  the  Veratrum  Viride 
as  being  mii  generis^  my  object  was  to  divert  the  mind 
from  its  habitual  tendency  to  associate  this  remedy  with 
the  aero -narcotics  of  the  books.  And  I  now  say,  that 
all  arguments  against  this  medicine,  founded  upon  the 
uncertain  analogous  action  of  any  other  article  which 
systematic  writers  may  please  to  class  with  this,  will  be 
fallacious,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  as  are  medial  agent, 
it  is,  in  a  few  most  essential  particulars,  unlike  the 
remedies  with  which  it  has  been  associated,  whether  classed 
with  the  narcotics,  or  with  the  arterial  or  nervous  sedatives. 
It  is  unlike  them  in  the  safety  and  certainty  of  its  action, 
and  in  its  wider  and  more  permanent  influence  over  ex- 
tended pathological  conditions. 

To  regard  it  as  a  substitute,  at  all  times,  for  the 
lancet,  is  simply  an  absurdity.  Bloodletting  does  not 
belong  to  the  Materia  Medica  proper,  and  I  have  no 
desire  to  institute  a  comparison  between  these  important 
remedies  at  the  expense  of  either,  but  shall  continue  to 
urge  the  use  of  one  or  both  as  our  judgment  of  the 
requirements   of  the  case   before   us   may  dictate. 

Heretofore    my  remarks    have    been    mostlv   historical. 
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I  shall  now  present  some  views  respecting  the  applica- 
tion of  the  remedy  to  distinct  forms  of  disease.  In  this 
connection^  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  alluding  to  other 
remedies  which,  in  my  judgment,  should  precede,  accom- 
pany, or  follow  the  administration  of  the  Veratrum,  ac- 
cording to  the   existing  indications. 

Fevebs. 

As  the  treatment  of  common  Intermittents  is  so  well 
understood  in  this  country,  it  will  be  only  proper  here 
to  remark  that,  after  the  use  of  the  ordinary  evacuants, 
should  the  stages  of  exacerbation  be  unusually  severe, 
and  the  intermissions  not  sufficiently  prolonged  and  dis- 
tinct, the  Veratrum,  pushed  to  the  nauseating  point,  will 
aid  materially  in  producing  the  desired  intermissions,  and 
thus  prepare  the   case  for  the   earlier  use  of  quinine. 

In  those  chronic  forms  attended  with  enlargement 
of  the  spleen  and  diseased  liver,  resulting  usually  from 
neglect  or  bad  treatment,  when  the  system  is  partially 
or  decidedly  in  an  anaemic  condition,  and  the  peculiar 
irritable  fever  following  the  cold  stage  continues  until 
merged  in  the  succeeding  chill,  the  Veratrum,  given  until 
( riiesis,  if  necessary,  is  produced,  will  interrupt  the  morbid 
chain  of  nervous  irritability  which  prolongs  the  vascular 
excitement,  and,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  will  calm 
the  pulse  and  relax  the  skin.  This  it  will  do,  most 
happily  at  times,  even  though  moderate  doses  of  diluted 
brandy  may,  at  the  same  time  or  soon  after  its  consti- 
tutional action  is  apparent,  be  required  to  sustain  the 
vital  powers.  But  when  a  more  distinct  intermission  is 
thus  produced,  quinine,  in  ample  doses,  with  sufficient 
morphine  to  control  its  irritative  tendency,  must  be 
promptly  administered.  For  we  know  that  in  these  com- 
plicated and  perplexing  cases,  all  treatment,  with  the 
view  of  remedying  the  organic  lesions,  or  to  improve  the 
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general    healthy   will    be    in  vain,  until    the    element    of 
periodicity  is  either  destroyed  or  held  in  strict  abeyance. 
When  this  is   done,  I   have  found  nothing  better  to  aid 
the    recuperative    efforts    of  the    system    than   a   powder 
composed    of   one    part   of    washed    sulphur    and  two  of 
charcoal,  in   teaspoonful  doses,   morning  and   evening,   to- 
gether with  extract  of   gentian,   ferruginous  preparations, 
when  these  are  clearly  indicated,  and  wise  dietetic  measures. 
Under  this  treatment,  it  is  surprising  how  rapidly,  at 
times,   the  spleen  and   liver  will  return  to   their  natural 
condition,   and   the   wretched  victim  of  a  badly  managed 
Intermittent  bo  restored  to  health. 

Permit  me  here  distinctly  to  impress  upon  the  memory 
that  until  the  patient  is  entirely  freed  from  the  disease, 
tlie  slightest  recurring  fever,  with  or  without  a  chill,  must 
be  promptly  arrested.  Of  course,  I  allude  to  paroxysmal 
fever — not  to  the  anasmic  excitement  arising  from  the 
existing  lesions  and  aggravated  by  the  impoverished  state 
of  the  blood.  The  former  may  again  and  again  require 
the  antiperiodic  ;  the  latter  will  usually  yield  to  the  general 
treatment  already  named. 

RemaVTing  Fevers. 

Physicians  know  that  mild  Bemittents  will  yield  as 
readily  to  simple  treatment  as  common  Intermittents.  But 
we  occasionally  encounter  cases  [of  this  variety  which  are 
almost  continuous,  in  the  treatment  of  which,  our  knowledge 
and  best  efforts  are  called  in  requisition.  The  practice  of 
administering^  quinine  during  brief  and  imperfect  remis- 
sions, with  the  view  of  "cutting  short"  the  fever,  although 
it  may  occasionally  succeed,  has  been,  upon  the  whole, 
productive  of  much  mischief,  and  [can  not  be  too  strongly 
condemned.  The  treatment  which  I  have  found  most  safe 
and  successful  is  the  old'practice  of  endeavoring  to  shorten 
the  exacerbations,  prolong  the  remissions,  and,  as  far  as  pos- 
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Bible,  change  them  into  intermittents.  This  course  is  still 
recommended  by  systematic  writers,  but  I  have  thought  that 
the  measures  to  accomplish  this  object  have  not  been  laid 
down  with  sufficient  precision  and  minuteness. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  some  of  our  Bemittents, 
and  most  of  the  cases  in  which  the  fever  is  so  nearly  contin- 
uous that  the  remissions  are  scarcely  discernible,  are  con- 
stantly liable  to  produce  congestive  and  inflammatory  condi- 
tions of  important  organs.  In  my  experience,  the  most 
dangerous,  if  not  the  most  frequent,  of  these  determinations 
is  to  the  brain.  We  are  gravely  assured  by  systematic  wri- 
ters that  when  an  inflammatory  state  of  some  portion  of 
this  organ  arises  in  the  progress  of  a  fever,  the  symptoms 
can  not  well  be  mistaken.  This  is  only  true,  in  many  fatal 
cases,  after  the  inflammation  has  so  far  impaired  the  delicate 
organism  that  well  marked  symptoms  of  its  inflamed  con- 
dition are  superadded  to  the  ordinary  febrile  appearances, 
Pain  in  the  head  being  seldom  absent  in  this  class  of  fevers 
is  too  apt  to  be  regarded  as  the  mere  product  of  the  general 
febrile  irritation  until  the  period  for  allaying,  what  is  too 
often  considered  as  mere  functional  disturbance,  passes  by, 
and  alarming  symptoms  of  cerebrites  or  meningitis  are  devel- 
oped,  too  late,  perhaps,  for  remedial  treatment. 

When  called  to  a  recent  (lase  of  this  form  of  fever, 
developed  in  a  reasonably  sound  constitution,  if  pain,  gener- 
ally diffused  and  excessive  heat,  firm  and  rapid  pulse,  prevail, 
be  the  patient  young  or  old,  I  have  generally  abstracted 
sufficient  blood  from  the  arm,  rapidly  from  a  large  orifice 
while  he  was  bolstered  up  in  bed,  to  produce  approaching 
syncope,  and  its  concomitant  general  perspiration,  and  thus, 
at  once,  before  the  strength  is  reduced  by  the  disease  and 
subsequent  applications,  relieve  the  immediately  urgent  and 
most  distressing  symptoms.  I  then  apply  a  cloth,  wet  with 
camphorated  spirit,  lightly  sprinkled  with  aqua  ammonia, 
over  the  stomach  to  guard  against  its  usual  irritability,  and 
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immediately  administer  a  bolus  composed  of  blue  mass  and 
morphine,  with  occasionally  a  little  ipecac,  washed  down  with 
cold  water  made  moderately  alkaline  by  admixture  with 
bicarbonate  of  soda.  In  three  hours  this  is  followed  by 
some  of  the  least  irritating  cathartics,  until  the  alvine  canal 
18  thoroughly  evacuated.  This  treatment,  in  many  instances^ 
wUl  bring  the  case,  almost  immediately,  within  the  readli 
of  the  antiperiodic  remedy,  especially  if  it  is  of  marsh- 
miasmatic  origin. 

But  it  will  occasionally  fail  permanently  to  produce  the 
desired  result,  even  in  fevers  of  paludal  origin.  On  re- 
peating my  visit,  should  the  intermission  have  proved  short 
and  incomplete,  with  a  return,  more  or  less  severe,  of  all 
the  symptoms,  the  patient  again  feeling  perfectly  wretched — 
literally  "  the  whole  head  sick  and  the  whole  heart  faint " — 
dry  hot  skin,  pain  and  aching  all  over  the  body,  particu- 
larly in  the  head^  back,  and  joints,  with  thirst  and  nausea, 
my  duty  is  perfectly  plain.  I  have  no  right  to  permit 
this  sufferer  to  linger  in  distress  a  moment  longer  than  is 
absolutely  unavoidable. 

But  how  can  we  relieve  him  in  the  briefest  possible  time  ? 
Bleed  again  ?  No. — Bleeding,  alone,  will  not  cure  a  fever ; 
and  on  carefully  feeling  the  pulse,  we  may  j5nd  it  perhaps 
more  frequent,  but  less  firm  under  the  fingers.  Shall  we 
prescribe  fever  powders,  neutral  or  other  fever  mixtures  ? 
Ko. — The  veriest  trash  ever  invented  with  which  to  afQict 
a  poor  sick  mortal — to  irritate  and  inflame  his  stomach 
and  intestines,  until  they  are  deprived  of  every  particle  of 
the  natural  secretion  designed  to  lubricate  and  soothe 
them,  too  often  only  suspected  when  the  tongue  becomes 
both  red  and  dry — are  the  things  laid  down  in  the  books 
with  professional  gravity  as  "fever  powders  and  mixtures"— 
compounds  of  James'  powder,  camphor,  antimony,  nitre, 
and  other  antiquated  preparations  of  narcotics,  salts,  and 
alkalies.     Snail  we  give  him  the  Veratrum  Viridc  ?     No. — 
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His  stomacli  is  already  so  irritable  that  he  can  scarcely 
bear  upon  it  a  teaspoonful  of  cold  water.  Will  not  a 
dose  of  morphine,  with  or  without  a  slight  eflfervescing 
draught,  do  him  good?  No,  not  yet. — A  light  dose  may 
irritate ;  a  large  dose  may  do  incalculable  mischief,  until 
the  heat  is  carried  off,  and  out  of  the  system,  the  brain 
and  deep  organs  relieved,  the  nervous  centres  soothed,  and 
the  imprisoned  capillaries  set  free.  Shall  we  apply  sina- 
pisms or  blisters,  on  the  principle  of  revulsion,  or  as  deri- 
vatives to  relieve  the  pain  and  protect  the  threatened  organ- 
ism ?  No — assuredly  not,  while  the  heated  blood  is  wildly 
coursing  through  its  vessels,  and  the  skin  is  hot  all  over. 
What,  then,  shall  we  do  ?  Is  there  a  conscientious  phy- 
sician among  us  all  who  has  not  more  than  once  asked 
himself  this  question,  while  standing  by  the  bedside  of 
his  fevered  patient,  and  calling  up,  amid  doubt  and  hesi- 
tation, the  long  catalogue  of  remedies  just  named  ? 

Our  answer  is  simply  a  recommendation  to  apply  cold 
water,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  most  of  our 
writers,  from  the  days  of  Currib  down  to  the  present 
time.  But  we  are  frequently  told  that  this  has  been  tried 
already,  by  means  of  sponging,  wet  sheets,  or  dashing  cold 
water  over  the  body,  and,  that  it  has  made  the  patient  so 
chilly  and  uncomfortable  he  will  not  submit  to  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  remedy.  Now,  I  have  used  cold  water  appli- 
cations steadily  and  perseveringly  for  thirty  years  in  almost 
every  case  of  fever  that  has  fallen  under  my  observation^ 
and  have  never  yet  found  a  patient  unwilling  to  submit 
to  this  remedy  when  properly  used.  There  must  be  a  fault 
somewhere,  or  its  general  application  would  be  less  objec- 
tionable, and  more  universal.  For,  of  all  the  methods 
devised  to  make  a  fevered  patient  speedily  comfortable^  I 
know  of  nothing  equal  to  it.  Let  us  then  see  what  direc-- 
tions  the  books  give  us  respecting  its  application. 
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Watson  condemns  cold  aflfusion,  but  says: 

**A  modification  of  this  expedient  is,  however,  often  of  great  use 
in  abating  the  morbid  heat,  and  soothing  the  uneasy  feelings  of  the 
patient.  I  mean  the  practice  of  cold  or  tepid  sponging  of  the  sur- 
&ce.  This  is  one  of  the  remedies  which,  when  the  symptoms  appear 
to  indicate  it,  deserves  to  be  tried;  and  the  propriety  of  continuing 
or  of  discontinuing  it  may  be  determined  by  a  very  simple  test; 
namelyy  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  patient  himself  respecting  iU 
It  is  most  adapted  to  the  more  inflammatory,  and  least  adapted  to 
the  more  typhoid  types  of  the  malady/' 

Prof.  Wood  remarks  that 

"The  external  application  of  cold  water  is  also  highly  beneficial 
in  the  febrile  exacerbations.  Much  comfort  will  be  afforded  by  simply 
sponging  the  arms,  feet,  and  face;  but  a  more  efficient  method  of 
application  in  reference  to  a  solution  of  the  paroxysm  is  that  of 
affusion,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Curri]e,  of  Liverpool."  .  .  .  **The 
remedy  should  be  employed  only  when  the  surface  is  universally  hot 
and  dry,  without  any  sense  of  chilliness  on  the  part  of  the  patienV* 

I  quote  from  these  authors  because  their  works  are 
deservedly  held  in  high  estimation  in  this  country^  and 
compose  the  text  books  for  our  students ;  and  also  for 
the  reason  that  I  have  not  found  other  writers  much  more 
minute  in  their  directions  respecting  this  ^^ sponging"  of 
the  body  with  cold  water.  None  of  them  are  sufficiently 
explicit  on  this  subject ;  and  while  the  opinion  prevails 
that  cold  water  must  not  be  applied  while  there  is  ^'a 
sense  of  chilliness  on  the  part  of  the  patient/'  it  will  be 
constantly  neglected.  For  a  sense  of  chilliness  on  the 
slightest  change  of  position,  or  on  lifting  the  bed  clothes, 
is  a  very  frequent  accompaniment  of  the  early  stages  of 
most  fevers,  particularly  in  damp  and  cold  conditions  of 
the  atmosphere,  when  the  temperature  of  the  room  is  not 
properly  regulated.  And  this  is  not  strange,  when  we 
remember  that  every  portion  of  the  skin  is  richly  supplied 
with  nerves,  which  are  in  immediate  contact  with  an  equally 
close  web  work  of  minute  capillaries,  rendering  its  whole 
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surface    acutely   seuBitive^    when    at    fever    heat,    to    the 
slightest  atmospheric  changes. 

Now,  it  is  actually  inhuman,  if  not  positively  danger- 
ous, to  imitate  the  reckless  disciples  of  Pbieskitz,  by 
rudely  applying  cold  water  to  this  excitable  tissue,  before 
its  extreme  susceptibility  is  blunted,  and  tolerance  of  the 
remedy  established.  Can  this  always  be  done  ?  Certainly, 
by  gentleness  and  tact.  My  mode  of  applying  this  remedy 
when  the  skin  is  hot  and  morbidly  sensitive  is  as  follows : 

Cover  the  pillows  with  an  oil  cloth,  if  there  is  one  at 
hand — if  not,  with  two  folded  sheets;  bathe  the  forehead 
and  nape,  and  thoroughly  saturate  the  hair  with  moder- 
ately cold  water;  then  wring  out  two  large  towels,  in 
water  as  cold  as  can  be  obtained,  and  cover  the  head 
entirely  with  them,  passing  the  cloth  under  the  ears. 
Next,  dip  your  hand  in  water  moderately  cool,  and  very 
gently  bathe  the  face,  neck,  and  other  parts  of  the  body 
in  succession.  Be  careful  to  keep  the  patient  properly 
covered  while  you  repeat  the  moistening  of  the  hand  and 
bathing,  until  the  extreme  sensibility  of  the  skin  is  allayed, 
which  will  require  constant  applications  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes.  In  the  mean  time  the  towels  on  the 
head  must  be  repeatedly  wrung  out  and  carefully  re- 
applied. Now,  bathe  the  neck  with  a  cold  wet  soft  cloth 
— not  with  a  sponge — freely,  but  gently,  and  then  apply 
a  towel  wrung  out  in  the  coldest  water  entirely  around  it. 
In  the  same  cautious  manner — at  this  stage  substituting 
for  the  naked  hand  a  large  soft  cloth — proceed  to  cool 
the  entire  body  until  its  temperature  is  considerably  re- 
duced, and  then  apply  cold  wet  towels  along  the  entire 
spine  and  over  the  chest  and  abdomen  ;  constantly  remem- 
bering to  keep  the  head  as  cool  as  possible. 

If  the  case  is  fever  of  the  Remitting  type,  now  is  the 
time  to  administer  the  effervescing  draught  and  anodyne. 
Continue  the  cold  applications  until  the  anodyne  produces 
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deep ;    and,  in  all  probability,  there  will  be  a  complete 
intermission  within  an  hour. 

But,  should  the  case  prove  unusually  obstinate,  and 
fever  again  arise  within  a  brief  period,  the  constant  appli- 
cation of  cold  water,  especially  to  the  head  and  stomach, 
will  restrain  the  usual  tendency  to  nausea,  and  now,  the 
Yeratrum  Viride  carefully,  but  steadily  given,  will  prob- 
ably arrest  the  further  progress  of  the  fever,  or  change  its 
type  into  that  of  a  distinct  Intermittent. 

Doubtless,  there  are  those  who  may  be  disposed  to 
smile — perhaps  to  sneer— -at  this  simple  attempt  to  de- 
scribe how  cold  water  may  be  applied  to  the  skin  of  the 
most  irritable  child  or  the  most  sensitive  adult.  But  there 
are  others  who  will  try  this  method  before  loading  the 
stomach  with  irritating  drugs,  and  these  will  be  rewarded 
by  the  grateful  thanks  and  permanent  friendship  of  those 
they  have  relieved  with  this  apparently  simple,  but  really 
powerful  remedy. 

The  moistened  hand  of  the  nurse  should  be  applied  at 
first,  because  it  tempers  the  water,  and  there  is  a  sooth- 
ing feeling  in  the  gentle  touch  of  the  human  hand  which 
can  not  "be  communicated  by  the  application  of  a  sponge 
or  a  cloth. 

Typhoid     Fevers. 

For  all  practical  purposes  the  Fevers  of  Michigan  may 
be  called  Intermittent,  Remittent,  and  Typhoid,  and  thus 
avoid  the  endless  confusion  arising  from  a  multitude  of 
names  for  things  essentially  identical.  The  whole  of  the 
Bilious  Fevers  of  the  West  are  merely  modifications  of 
Intermittents  or  Bemittents,  and  Typhoid  is  a  capital 
name  for  those  continued  fevers  which  can  not  be  resolved 
into  the  former,  and  which,  sooner  or  later,  assume  the 
appearance,  without  however  the  contagious  character,  of 
real  Typhus. 

Until  it  is  proved  that  we  have  actually  imported  the 
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local  contagion  from  the  crowded  cities  of  Europe^  or  from 
the  equally  crowded  and  filthy  localities  of  our  Atlantic 
border,  I  shall  not  believe  that  a  genuine  case  of  Typhus 
has  ever  been  seen  in  Michigan.  There  is  nothing  in  our 
atmosphere  or  circumstances  to  generate  this  deadly  malaria. 
Our  people  are  not  packed  together  in  closely  confined 
dens,  suffering  amid  the  extremes  of  poverty  and  vice, 
but  have  the  air  of  Heaven'  all  around  them,  diluting  and 
expelling  the  animal  exhalations  as  they  arise,  and  purify- 
ing each  nook  and  corner  of  their  abodes. 

In  consequence  of  the  rapid  agricultural  improvement 
of  Michigan,  including  extensive  drainage,  the  swamps 
and  marshes  are  steadily  disappearing,  and  our  climate  is 
undergoing  a  corresponding  change.  Bilious  Fevers  with 
us  are  far  less  prevalent  than  formerly,  but  Typhoid  Fevers 
have  increased  as  those  have  disappeared  —  fortunately, 
however,  by  no  means  in  the  same  ratio.  Most  of  the 
Typhoid  Fevers  are  of  the  variety  named  by  Prof.  Wood 
"Enteric,"  but  we  have  occasional  cases  in  which  we  find 
but  little  manifestation  of  intestinal  irritation,  the  prom- 
inent symptoms  being  a  dull  pain  in  the  head,  which 
usually  ceases  after  a  few  days,  listlessness,  drowsiness, 
continued  fever,  flushed  checks,  torpid  secretions,  tongue 
coated  and  of  a  clayish  color.  In  the  course  of  a  fort- 
night, at  times  within  a  week,  the  tongue  assumes  a  dark 
appearance,  almost  black,  and  usually  has  a  greasy  look 
and  feel;  occasionally,  however,  it  is  very  dry.  As  the 
dark  color  of  the  tongue  increases,  unconsciousness  increases 
also.  The  patient  frequently  falls  into  a  comatose  state, 
from  which  he  is  aroused  with  difficulty,  and  then  we  find 
the  senses  all  impaired,  and  articulation  thick  and  difficult ; 
the  skin  remains  dry;  the  pulse  quick  and  feeble;  the 
bowels  inactive,  but  seldom  largely  tympanitic ;  the  urine 
scanty  and  high  colored ;  the  stomach  usually  quiet.  As 
he  lies,  apparently  in  a  profound  sleep,   we  notice  sub- 
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Bultus  and  other  characteristic  symptoms  of  general  nervonB 
involvement.  Twenty -seven  years  ago  I  first  noticed  this 
variety  of  fever,  and  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  that 
year  I  treated  upwards  of  thirty  cases.  For  ten  years 
after  this,  although  in  active  practice,  I  have  no  recollec- 
tion of  meeting  with  a  single  case,  but  since  the  latter 
period  I  have  occasionally  seen  the  same  disease,  and  readily 
recognized  it  as  an  old  acquaintance.  It  resembles  Typhus 
more  closely  than  the  Enteric  variety,  but  the  petechial 
spots  are  different,  and  it  is  not  in  the  least  contagious ; 
—  not  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  the  other  variety;  as  we  now 
and  then  have  several  members  of  the  same  family  pro- 
strate with  the  Enteric  form,  but  I  do  not  remember 
noticing  more  than  one  case,  at  a  time  of  the  other 
malady,  in  the  same  house.  I  treated  a  lady  for  this 
disease  last  spring,  who  resided  in  a  dwelling  containing 
several  other  persons,  not  one  of  whom  was  in  the  least 
affected. 

Having  expressed  my  belief  that  our  fevers,  irregularly 
designated  as  Typhus,  Typhous,  and  Typhoid,  are  mere 
varieties  of  the  same  disease,  they  may  be  regarded  as 
Enteric  or  non- Enteric,  and  the  general  treatment  must 
be  essentially  the  same,  wisely  modified,  however,  in  each 
case,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  removal  of  the  special 
local  involvements  of  the  organism,  which  so  frequently 
diversify  the  symptoms  as  to  induce  the  inexperienced  to 
fear  that  they  have  before  them  an  obscure  and  unknown 
disease.* 

The  Enteric  variety  is  admirably  described  by  Prof. 
Wood,  and  his  treatment  is  equally  admirable.  The  oil 
of  turpentine,  given  as  directed  at  the  proper  time,  is  in- 

'*'I  am  aware  that  this  diyision  of  Typhoid  Fever  will  not  be 
regarded  as  strictly  scientific,  but  with  my  yiews,  I  can  not  assent 
to  the  proposition  that  our  continued  feyers  must  be  either  Enteric 
or  Typhus. 
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dispensable  for  the  removal  of  intestinal  lesions,  and  we 
are  under  deep  obligations  to  him  for  bringing  it  so  prom- 
inently before  the  Profession  in  the  treatment  of  this 
malady.    > 

In  the  hemorrhagic  condition,  in  which  the  blood  is 
in  a  dissolved  and  uncoagulable  state,  the  muriated  tino^ 
tore  of  iron  is  an  efficient  remedy,  and  better  adapted  to 
remove  this  condition  than  acetate  of  lead,  or  the  ordinaiy 
astringents.  But  when  the  bleeding  is  sudden  and  alarm- 
ing, as  a  temporary  expedient,  I  have  found  nothing  equal 
to  full  doses  of  the  lead. 

Our  non- Enteric  Typhoids  are  analogous  to  the  fever 
which,  as  stated,  prevailed  here,  as  an  epidemic  but  not 
contagious  variety,  many  years  since.  They  usually  pass 
more  rapidly  than  the  Enteric  forms  into  a  low  condition^ 
owing  to  the  more  immediate  and  profound  impression 
made  upon  the  whole  nervous  system,  and  consequeatly 
require  supporting  treatment  earlier  than  the  former  variety. 

When  called  to  one  of  these  cases,  we  must  look  well 
to  the  brain,  as  the  greatest  ultimate  danger  arises  from 
involvement  of  this  organ,  rather  than  from  any  tendency 
to  the  peculiar  intestinal  lesions  of  the  enteric  form.  An 
uneasy  feeling  in  the  head,  amounting  in  most  cases  to  a 
dull  heavy  pain,  is  rarely  absent.  The  extremities  are 
frequently  cold,  while  the  rest  of  the  body  is  preterna- 
turally  waruL  The  treatment  should  be  commenced  by 
bathing,  precisely  as  heretofore  directed^  when  the  slightest 
feeling  of  chilliness  is  present,  omitting  the  extremities^ 
which  must  be  covered  as  long  as  they  continue  cold  with 
cloths  wrung  out  of  water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne.  Should 
pain  in  the  head  be  an  urgent  symptom,  a  quantity  of 
cold  water  must  be  poured  over  it  from  a  slight  elevation, 
and  the  cold  wet  towels  immediately  re-applied.  The  bowels 
must  now  be  evacuated  by  means  of  a  prescription  similar 
to   the   one    recommended  when   speaking   of  Bemittents^ 
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The  Veratmm  can  then  be  tried.  If  it  wiU  do  good  at 
any  stage  of  this  fever^  we  must  not  longer  delay  its  ex* 
hibition.  Bat  I  have  found,  more  than  once,  and  even 
after  the  patient  was  brought  so  fully  under  its  influence 
that  stimulants  were  required  to  sustain  him,  that  the 
coating  of  the  tongue  would .  assume  the  dark  appearance 
customary  in  this  disease,  and  the  patient  become  more 
and  more  dull  and  stupid. 

As  previously  remarked,  pain  in  the  head  usually  ceases 
in  a  few  days;  and  I  have  attributed  early  relief  from 
this  sjrmptom  to  the  judicious  and  faithful  application  of 
water,  which  equalizes  excitement  and  removes  congestion. 
As  soon  as  the  tongue  puts  on  the  dark  blackish  ap- 
pearance heretofore  alluded  to,  the  patient  will  require 
quinine  and  carbonate  ammonia,  and,  if  additional  stimu- 
lants are  needed,  strong  mustard  tea,  with  perhaps  a  little 
brandy  and  water.  In  this,  as  in  the  other  variety  I  sel- 
dom omit  the  use  of  mercurial  alteratives.  These  remedies, 
with  the  addition  of  sinapisms  and  blisters,  have  been  found 
so  successful  in  combating  our  non-Enteric  Typhoids  that, 
when  reflecting  upon  the  usual  termination  of  my  cases  I 
have  great  cause  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the  result. 

Although,  as  stated,  our  climate  is  undergoing  a  change, 
marsh  miasma  to  some  extent  is  still  annually  generated, 
even  in  the  oldest  improved  sections  of  the  State,  and  this 
element  influences,  more  or  less,  the  character  of  our  Ty- 
phoid Fevers.  Hence,  we  have  Bilious  and  Tjrphoid,  or 
Enteric  and  non- Enteric,  Intermittents  and  Remittents, 
occasionally  prevailing  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same 
localities.  This  causes  an  intermingling  of  types  peculiarly 
embarrassing  to  physicians  from  non-paludal  countries,  who 
have  recently  settled  as  practitioners  in  the  West,  as  our 
Typhoids  frequently  assume  forms  of  periodicity  which  must 
be  met  by  quinine  in  antiperiodic  doses ;  not  so  much  with 
the  view  of  cutting  short  the  fever,  as  to  remove  a  condi- 
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tion  highly  unfEtvorable  to  the  remedial  action  of  our  gen- 
eral remedies. 

Dr.  Norwood  found  the  Veratrum  Viride  so  efficient 
in  the  treatment  of  the  Typhoid  Fevers  of  the  South,  and 
reconmiended  it  so  highly,  that  I  commenced  its  use  in  our 
Typhoids,  with  my  prejudices  in  its  favor ;  but  I  soon  dis- 
covered that  although  this  medicine,  when  carried  to  the 
point  of  nausea  or  vomiting,  would  reduce  the  frequency 
of  the  pulse,  and,  for  the  time  being,  relax  the  skin,  soon 
after  the  nausea  subsided  the  general  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient was  not  improved.  I  also  found  that  doses  less  than 
sufficient  to  produce  nausea  had  no  beneficial  effect,  and 
constant  nausea,  or  frequent  emesis,  produced  by  this  or 
any  other  means,  is  positively  dangerous,  from  its  exhaust- 
ing influence,  in  Typhoid  Fevers. 

I  have  tried  it  in  the  Enteric  and  in  the  non-Enteric 
varieties.  The  former  partake  more  of  a  sthenic  type  at 
their  inception  than  the  latter,  as  these  are  frequently 
asthenic  from  the  first.  When  used  early,  in  those  cases 
which  present  sthenic  appearances,  I  have  thought  the 
Veratrum  brought  them  more  immediately  within  the  in- 
fluence of  the  other  appropriate  remedies,  and  rendered 
them  milder  and  more  manageable  in  their  subsequent 
course. 

But  whoever  expects  that  this  medicine  will  exercise  such 
remarkable  powers  over  the  Typhoid  Fevers  of  Michigan 
as  were  witnessed  by  Dr.  Norwood  in  his  cases,  will  be 
sadly  disappointed. 

[To  he  Continued  in  the  May  Ko,] 
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BYFORD  ON  MUSCULAR  EXERCISE. 

The  work  under  consideration  is  a  pamphlet  of  twenty- 
six  pages,  containing  an  essay  upon  the  "Physiology, 
Pathology,  and  Therapeutics  of  Muscular  Exercise/'  by 
W.  H.  Byford,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  Bush 
Medical  College.  The  work  contains,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  sound  doctrines  on  the  subject,  some  points  of 
special  interest,  as  being  new  and  worthy  of  more  consi- 
deration than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  pamphlets. 

The  first  few  pages  are  occupied  in  stating  the  writer's 
position  upon  various  preliminary  points.  He  adopts  the 
views  of  those  who  attribute  to  the  capillary  circulation  a 
separate  motor  power,  dependent  upon  the  chemical  attrac- 
tions and  repulsions  of  the  contiguous  tissues  for  the  ele- 
ments of  the  blood.  Out  of  this  grows  his  first  main 
proposition  —  viz.,  that  The  rapidity  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  depends  directly  upon  the  activity  of  chemical 
change  in  the  tissueSy  and  not  merely  indirectly  through 
the  action  of  the  heart.  He  allows  a  share  only  of  the 
blood-moving  power  to  the  heart. 

In  this  part  of  the  essay,  Prof.  Byford  gives  an  inter- 
esting account  of  a  series  of  experiments  conducted  by  him 
in  what  he  terms  "static  exercise."  By  "static  exercise" 
he  means  the  strong  and  rigid  contraction  of  all  the  mus- 
cles of  a  limb,  at  the  same  moment  using  both  flexors  and 
extensors  in  antagonism,  so  as  to  keep  the  limbs  entirely 
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mmioyed.  Thus,  one  experiment  was  performed  by  bringing 
simultaneously  into  action  all  the  flexors  and  extensors  of 
one  inferior  extremity,  and  holding  them  thus  by  force  of 
will,  without  allowing  the  limb  to  move.  He  finds  that 
the  effort  of  holding  one  arm  thus  horizontally  accelerates 
the  pulse  from  four  to  ten  beats  per  minute.  If  a  per- 
son, sitting  quietly  in  a  chair,  put  in  traction  in  this 
manner  all  the  muscles  of  one  hip,  thigh,  and  leg,  the 
pulse  will  be  accelerated  twenty  or  twenty -five  beats. 
If  both  inferior  extremities  are  treated  thus  simultane- 
ously, the  pulse  rises  about  thirty-five  beats. 

Prof.  B.  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  acceleration  is 
not  due  to  reflex  nervous  action  upon  the  heart,  but  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  contraction  of  muscle,  on  the 
principles  before  stated,  causes  an  increased  flow  of  blood 
through  them,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  interstitial 
affinity  and  chemical  changes ;  and  that  the  torrent  of 
blood  thus  thrown  home  to  the  heart,  acts  directly  upon 
it  to  increase  the  frequency  of  its  pulsations.  These  ex- 
periments are  of  much  interest,  on  account  of  their  prac- 
tical bearing.  They  show  that  many  of  the  physiological 
effects  of  muscular  exercise,  as  evinced  accelerated  circu- 
lation, fatigue,  increased  secretion,  etc.,  may  be  obtained 
perfectly  by  a  patient,  without  stirring  an  inch  in  his 
bed.  Dr.  B.  proposes  to  make  application  of  this  mode 
of  exercise  to  keep  up  the  health  and  vigor  of  patients 
who  are  confined  by  fractures,  or  other  accidents  and 
diseases  which  do  not  contra-indicate  the  muscular  con- 
tractions of  that  sort.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  doubt 
that  this  course  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  bene- 
ficial and  would  save  that  long  sequel  of  feebleness  which 
attends  the  convalescence  of  some  surgical  patients. 

In  treating  of  the  results  of  deficient  exercise.  Dr.  B. 
gives  an  account  of  some  experiments  undertaken  at  his 
request  by  Dr.  J.  N.  Graham.      Dr.   G.   confined    some 
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dogs  in  boxes,  so  arranged  as  to  supply  all  their  wants^ 
but  completely  to  prevent  exercise.  After  a  certain  time 
the  dogs  were  killed,  and  the  lungs  were  found  infil- 
trated with  tubercle. 

Finally,  Dr.  Byford  powerfuDy  illustrates  the  neces- 
sity of  exercise,  by  the  great  truth  taught  by  Paget — 
viz.,  That  the  action  of  every  organ  impresses  chemical 
changes  upon  the  blood  which  are  necessary  to  fit  that 
fluid  for  the  nutrition  of  other  organs.  Hence,  if  the 
muscles  are  not  duly  exercised,  the  blood  is  deteriorated 
—  it  is  not  fully  manufactured  —  it  is  not  prepared  for 
its  office. 

The  discourse  closes  with  a  series  of  practical  direc- 
tions respecting  the  choice  of  different  exercises  for  dif- 
ferent cases.  The  work  is  full  of  suggestive  ideas  which 
are  well  worthy  of  further  development.  X. 

THE  HISTORY  OP  PROSTITUTION,  Ac.    By  Wiluam  W.  Sahgbb, 
M.  D.,  etc. 

In  our  January  issue  we  noticed  the  above  named  work, 
and  made  extensive  extracts  from  it ;  we  now,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  promise  then  made,  propose  to  give  a  few 
statistics  pertaining  to  New  York  Prostitution. 

The  control  of  the  evil  has  never  been,  we  believe,  at- 
tempted in  the  United  States.  Prohibitory  municipal  law 
is  generally  found  in  the  Statute -Books,  but  we  ven- 
ture the  assertion  that  not  a  city  of  twenty  thousand 
inhabitants  can  be  found  which  is  not  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  impotence  of  such  legislation.  New  York  is 
as  enterprising  in  Prostitution  as  she  is  in  Commerce  ;  and 
as  wealth  is  the  natural  product  of  the  one,  so  disease  and 
death  are  the  legitimate  results  of  the  other.  We  cer- 
tainly shall  be  pardoned  for  dwelling  so  much  upon  this 
latter  point ;  for  it  is  truly  fearful  to  contemplate  the  de- 
vastating influences   which  originate  in   the   crime  under 
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consideration,  and  it  is  ardently  to  be  hoped  that  the 
attention  of  municipal,  and  even  State,  authorities  may  be 
directed,  more  earnestly  than  ever  heretofore,  to  the  hy- 
gienic view  of  the  subject. 

From  our  author  we  gather  the  following  facts : 

Four  years  only  constitutes  the  average  duration  of  a 
prostitute's  life!  There  are  known  six  thousand  of  this 
class  in  New  York ;  consequently  the  annual  mortality 
must  be  rated  at  fifteen  hundred.  Fifteen  hundred  out  of 
six  thousand !  Fifteen  hundred  n,ew  recruits  annually 
drawn  from  the  yet  uncontaminated,  to  keep  good  the  num- 
ber !  The  amount  of  mortality  in  the  other  sex,  conse- 
quent upon  Prostitution,  can  not  be  estimated,  but  physicians 
are  aware  that,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  it  must  be 
very  considerable. 

The  ratio  of  mortality  in  the  offspring  of  prostitutes  is 
four  times  greater  than  that  which  is  observed  in  the  off- 
spring of  all  other  classes  in  New  York.  It  would  be 
interesting  in  this  connection,  were  it  possible,  to  ascer- 
tain the  proportionate  relative  mortality  among  those 
children  who  are  bom  of  healthy  parents,  and  those  one  or 
both  of  whose  parents  are,  or  have  been,  affected  with  con- 
stitutional syphilis.  This  ratio  it  is  impossible  to  estab- 
lish, but  all  practicing  physicians  know  that  could  it  be 
ascertained,  it  would  be  startling  in  its  exhibition. 

One  -  half  of  these  six  thousand  prostitutes  are  mothers, 
and,  as  would  be  naturally  expected,  more  than  half  of 
their  children  are  illegitimate. 

One -fifth  of  the  six  thousand  are  married  women. 

A  large  majority  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty -five  years 
of  age. 

Four  millions  of  dollars  ($4,000,000)  are  invested  in 
the  huaineaa  of  Prostitution;  and  an  annual  expenditure 
of  more  than  seven  millions  ($7,000,000)  is  made  in  con- 
sequence thereof  1    Add  to  this  sum  the  amount  expended 
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privately,  which  will  materially  swell  the  aggregate,  and 
we  may  well  conclude  that  Prostitution  is  a  costly  crime. 

With  regard  to  the  amount  of  syphilitic  disease  in  New 
York  only  an  approximate  result  can  be  obtained.  There 
were  treated  at  all  the  public  institutions,  during  1857, 
nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty -seven  cases.  This 
number  includes  only  such  cases  as  were  registered  as 
syphilis,  many  patients  registered  for  some  more  prominent 
disease  suffering  undoubtedly  at  the  same  time  from  some 
form  of  venereal  malady.  This  number,  too,  is  probably^ 
hardly  more  than  a  tithe  of  the  whole  number  who  either 
treat  themselves  or  apply  to  the  private  practitioner  for 
aid.  Our  author  reckons  the  whole  number  to  be  eev^ity" 
/our  thousand! 

In  conclusion,  we  feel  constrained,  in  behalf  of  the  Pro- 
fession, to  express  our  great  obligations  to  Dr.  Sakqbb 
for  the  work  before  us.  It  has  evidently  cost  a  vast  i^mount 
of  labor,  and  may  be  made  productive  of  a  corresponding 
amount  of  good.  G. 

BOOKS  RECEITEB. 

Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  Officers  of  the 
Central  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum,  to  the  Goremor  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  for  the  Year'  1858. 
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The  Importance  of  a  Knowledge  of  the  Ancient  Languages  as  a 

part  of  a  General  Education,  and  as  a  Prerequisite  to  a  Medical  Education. 

In  a  former  article  an  intimation  was  given  that,  on  a 
future  occasion,  some  suggestions  would  be  offered  on   the 
above  general   theme.      It  was   then  also  stated   that   the 
agitation  of  this  subject,  however  important  and  interesting 
in  itself,  has   not  been   of  our  seeking.      Our   relations  to 
the  Department  of  Science,   Literature,  and   The  Arts,  in 
the  University  of  Michigan,  are  such  that  had  we  not  been 
urged  into  the  expression  of  opinions  in  a  manner  not  to 
be  resisted,  we  should  have  avoided  making  comparisons  of 
the  studies   pursued   there,  which,   like  other  comparisons, 
are    in   danger   of   being   odious.      Our  sole  object,    how- 
ever, is  to  arrive  at  the  truth;   feeling  at  the  same   time 
confident  that  if  anything  we  may  say  or  quote  shall  have 
a  tendency  to  unduly  exalt  the  importance  of  a  thorough 
study  of  the  English  Language  and  English  Literature,  and 
the  Natural   Sciences,   or  to  disparage   the  Ancient   Lan- 
guages and   Classics,  influences  will  not  be  wanting,  sus- 
tained by  precedent  and  ancient  custom,  to  turn  the  tide 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  keep  the  study  of  Nature  and 
English  within,  at  least,  due  limits. 

A  full  discussion  of  this  subject  would  require  more 
time  than  will  be  consistent  with  other  duties,  and  more 
space  than  can  be  afforded  in  these  pages. ;.,  Brevity  will 
therefore  be  studied ;  and  we  shall  endeavor  to^make  our 
remarks  suggestive  rather  than  elaborate. 

Vol.  L— W. 
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« 

Education^  in  its  broader  sense,  is  understood  to  be  the 
CT^ltivation  of  the  individual,  and  the  development  of  all 
his  powers.  In  its  more  limited  sense,  as  applied  to  schools 
and  studies,  it  consists  in  imparting  knowledge  and  disci- 
pline to  the  mind,  and  furnishing  it  with  the  means  of 
acquiring  further  knowledge  and  discipline,  thus  developing 
the  mental  powers,  and  supplying  the  mind  with  such 
ideas  as  will  increase  the  enjoyment  of  the  recipient,  and 
his  usefulness  to  others.  It  has  been  concisely  defined, 
"  the  process  of  acquiring  that  knowledge  of  our  Creator, 
of  ourselves,  and  of  external  nature,  and  of  the  forma- 
tion of  those  habits  of  enterprise  and  activity,  which  are 
necessary  to  the  evolution  of  our  highest  qualities,  and  the 
performance  of  our  parts  with  intelligence  and  success,  in 
whatever  situation  placed/' 

All  true  systems  of  education  must  have  reference  to 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  the  objects  on  which  those 
powers  can  be  exercised,  in  order  properly  to  secure  the 
great  purposes  of  enjoyment  in  ourselves  and  usefulness  to 
others. 

The  powers  of  the  human  mind  may  be  divided  into 
the  sensational,  emotional,  and  intellectual,  to  which  must 
be  added  the  active  governing  power,  or  will.  This  is 
essentially  the  same  as  the  division  recognized  by  Cousin, — 
into  Sensibility,  or  feeling ;  Intelligence,  or  knowing  and 
reasoning  ;  and  Will,  or  activity  ;  and  all  these  powers 
are  conjointly  employed  in  most  acts  of  life.  A  well 
trained  man  must  have  all  these  powers  cultivated.  Edu- 
cation consists  in  their  proper  supply  of  aliment — in  their 
proper  development  in  harmony.  Each  set  of  faculties 
must  be  supplied  by  its  own  proper  nourishment,  though 
the  whole  are  so  bound  together  that  the  successful  culti- 
vation of  any  one,  in  some  measure  improves  the  rest. 

An  able  recent  writer  (  Rev.  T.  Hill,  of  Massachusetts, 
in  an  address  before  a  learned  Society  of  Harvard  College ), 
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inclndes  all  the  objects  of  knowledge — all  possible  sci- 
ences— under  the  following  heads,  viz.:  Theology,  the 
science  of  the  Divine  Being ;  Psychology,  the  science  of 
the  human  mind  ;  History,  embracing  a  knowledge  of  all 
the  thoughts  and  achievements  of  men ;  Natural  History, 
including  not  merely  Zoology,  Botany,  Geology,  &c.,  but 
also  the  Chemical  and  Mechanical  Sciences  ;  and,  lastly, 
Mathematics,  or  a  knowledge  of  numbers,  quantity,  and 
form. 

These  divisions  of  science  have  a  natural  dependence, 
and,  in  a  certain  sense,  grow  out  of  each  other ;  the  last 
named  being  the  primary  or  elemental,  the  others  following 
in  succession.  The  powers  of  the  mind,  though  existing  and 
expanding  together,  are  more  naturally  developed  in  the 
order  of  its  ability  to  grasp  these  divisions  of  knowledge. 
The  child  first  conceives  ideas  of  number  and  form ;  next, 
of  the  character  of  objects  around  him ;  he  then  has  con- 
ceptions of  the  acts  and  thoughts  of  others  ;  subsequently, 
he  rises  to  the  contemplation  of  the  powers  of  the  human 
mind  itself,  and  lastly,  to  the  Divine  Mind,  the  object  of 
Theology. 

The  mind  should  be  cultivated  in  the  order  of  its  devel- 
opment. It  should  first  be  taught  and  exercised  in  numbers 
and  forms ;  next,  in  the  objects  of  nature  ;  next,  in  the 
acts  and  thoughts  of  men  ;  and,  lastly,  in  the  philosophy 
of  mind  itself,  human  and  Divine.  As  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  to  some  extent,  expand  simultaneously,  all  mathemat- 
ics are  not  to  be  taught  before  natural  history  begins,  and  all 
of  natural  history  is  not  to  be  learned  before  history  com- 
mences ;  neither  is  psychology  and  theology  to  be  entirely 
neglected  until  every  thing  else  is  suflficiently  learned.  In- 
deed, as  no  young  mind  can  master  all  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  the  primary  studies,  and  as  no  human  being  can 
possess  all  knowledge,  the  learner  with  very  imperfect  attain-* 
ments  in  one  division,  must  proceed  to  the  next,  and,  at  last. 
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after  a  lifetime  of  varied  and  recurring  efforts^  many  things 
must  be  left  unexplored  by  those  of  the  most  extended 
attainments.  Yet,  as  before  stated,  there  is  a  succession 
in  the  development  of  these  mental  powers,  and  of  the 
adaptedness  of  these  studies  in  the  order  of  nature,  and 
reference  should  be  had  to  them  in  the  systems  of  education. 

Now,  as  attainment  of  all  human  knowledge  is  impossi- 
ble to  any  one  man,  and  as  the  sum  of  acquirements  by 
most,  in  comparison  to  the  whole,  must  be  limited  indeed, 
the  subjects  of  study  to  be  selected,  and  the  amount  of 
labor  to  be  devoted  to  each,  become  matters  of  the  most 
serious  moment.  There  can  here  be  no  absolute  rule — no 
Procrustean  bed;  a  judicious  selection  must  depend  upon 
the  capacities  of  the  student,  and  the  length  of  time  he 
can  devote  to  study ;  and  reference  also  must  be  had  to 
the  professional  pursuits  he  is  to  follow  in  life.  It  is  an 
old,  but  none  the  less  true,  observation,  that  "the  most 
useful  things  for  boys  to  learn  are  those  which  they  are  to 
practice  when  they  become  men." 

As  a  general  statement,  however,  it  may  be  averred, 
that  the  relative  importance  of  the  different  departments 
into  which  science  is  divided,  must,  as  means  of  mental 
development,  be  in  proportion  to  their  elemental  character. 
A  knowledge  of  numbers  and  forms  must  stand  first.  Those 
savage  tribes  most  limited  in  their  knowledge  of  numbers 
are  lowest  in  the  scale  of  intelligence.  Next  to  mathe- 
matics would  be  a  knowledge  of  external  nature,  or  nat- 
ural history ;  next,  history  in  its  broad  sense,  including 
the  languages,  thoughts,  and  actions  of  men  ;  and,  after- 
wards, psychology  and  theology — these  belonging  to  higher 
departments  it  is  true,  and  essential  to  a  full  educational 
development,  yet,  as  speculative  sciences,  they  must  come 
last  in  a  system  of  mental  cultivation. 

Languages,  as  subjects  of  study  and  learning,  belong  to 
the  department  of  history ;   they  belong  to  the  thoughts 
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and  acts  of  men,  and  would  be  placed  third  in  importance, 
though  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  words — of  one's  ver- 
nacular tongue — is  essential,  as  an  instrument  of  progress, 
in  every  kind  of  knowledge. 

It  is  alleged  by  some  that  the  study  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics  comprises  more  valuable  discipline  for  the 
mind,  and  furnishes  more  food  for  thought,  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  pursuit  of  the  whole  range  of  the  natural 
sciences  ;  and  it  is  true  that  even  at  the  present  day  many 
of  our  educational  institutions  are  conducted  upon  this 
assumption.      But,  says  the  author  before  referred  to : 

"This  opinion  can  be  sustained  neither  from  experience  nor  from 
the  nature  of  things/'  "The  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  however 
thoroughly  studied,  give  us  nothing  of  Natural  History,  or  almost 
nothing.'^  .  .  .  "That  an  undue  estimate  of  the  value  of  Greek 
and  Latin  should  have  been  made  in  the  sixteenth  century  is  by  no 
means  surprising.  The  culture  of  Europe  had  for  a  long  time  been 
very  narrow.  "When  the  importance  of  knowledge  began  to  be  felt 
the  happy  change  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  influence  of 
Greek  authors.  .  .  .  The  Greek  literature  appeared  thus  to  be  the 
California  from  which  these  precious  treasures  of  science  came,  and 
the  Latin  language  was,  at  that  day,  the  easiest  mode  of  approaching 
the  Greek.  Thus  a  knowledge  of  these  two  tongues  was  a  key  to 
all  the  learning  of  that  period.  But  those  languages  hold  now  a 
very  different  place.  There  is  not  a  single  department  of  human 
thought  in  which  modern  nations  have  not  surpassed  the  achieve- 
ments—  I  do  not  say  the  ability — but  the  achievements,  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks;  new  sciences  have  within  the  past  century  sprung  into 
existence,  and  attained  rank  of  the  highest  importance,  the  germs 
of  which  were,  in  Aristolb's  day  scarcely  visible.  New  applica- 
tions of  science  to  the  useful  and  to  the  fine  arts  have  changed 
the  whole  aspect  of  civilized  society.  The  scholar  of  the  present 
day  is  to  labor  with,  and  for,  a  people  whose  whole  mode  of  life 
and  mode  of  thought  is  different  from  that  of  the  people  of  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  Shall  the  training  which  prepares  him  for  his  work 
be  the  same  as  that  of  a  hundred  years  ago?  As  the  course  of 
events  in  the  world's  history  runs  on,  and  more  important  changes 
are  developed  in  the  state  of  human  society,  can  it  be  expected  that 
all  those  who  desire  a  liberal  culture  for  themselves  or  their  child- 
ren, should  be  still  satisfied  with  a  course  of  instruction  that  devotes 
a  principal  part  of  the  student's  time  to  a  critical  investigation  of 
the  structure  of  the  dead  languages?'* 
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He  further  says : 

**I  am  assuming  that  the  attainment  of  knowledge  itself  is  one 
of  the  objects  for  which  the  student  should  aim." 

He  protests  against  the  assumption  that 

"The  student  should  look  upon  knowledge  as  valuable  only  as 
it  exercises,   and  by  exercise,   invigorates  the  mind." 

''It  is  not  a  question  of  expediency,  or  a  question  of  the  times, 
a  concession  to  the  popular  desire;  but  a  question  of  inherent  neces- 
sity; a  question  of  absolute  duty.  There  can  be  no  true  education 
that  is  not  founded  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  mathematics ;  a  thorough 
cultivation  of  the  physical  powers,  including  a  discipline  of  the 
senses;  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  the  material  world, 
both  organic  and  inorganic."  .  .  .  '*In  this  scheme  of  education 
the  classics  hold  a  mhordinate^  but  still  a  prominent  and  honorable 
place,  in  the  great  department  of  ffistory,  while  the  new  sciences 
of  Chemistry  and  its  allied  branches,  in  all  their  multiform  applica- 
tions, .  .  .  take  an  equally  honorable  place  in  the  great  depart- 
ment of  Natural  History." 

So  much  for  Mr.  Hill  before  the  learned  gentlemen  of 
Harvard,  where  his  views  seemed    to  be   highly    approved. 

The  distinguished  George  Combe,  who,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  his  views  respecting  the  physiology  of  the 
brain,  must  be  regarded  as  a  man  of  liberal  culture,  of  the 
clearest  perceptions,  and  of  the  most  practical  common 
sense,  in  his  Lectures  on  Education,  presents  many  thoughts 
worthy  of  consideration.  On  the  subject  of  Language  he 
Bays: 

"Words  are  mere  arbitrary  signs  for  expressing  ideas  in  the 
mind;  and  the  best  condition  of  an  individual  is  to  possess  ample 
ideas,  and  an  equally  extensive  stock  of  words.  It  is  better,  how- 
ever, to  have  ten  ideas,  and  only  ten  words  to  express  them,  although 
all  the  words  should  belong  to  one  language,  than  to  have  only  (me 
idea,  and  ten  words  in  as  many  different  languages  for  communicat- 
ing it  For*  example,  a  monk  who  has  only  seen  a  horse  passing  by 
the  window  of  his  cell,  may  know  that  this  animal  is  named  in  Greek, 
hippoi;  in  Latin,  equne;  in  English,  a  horse;  in  French,  cheval;  in 
Italian,  eavallo;  in  German,  Pferd;  and,  by  some  persons,  he  might 
be   supposed   to   be,   in  consequence,   highly   learned.      He    is   indeed 
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considerably  learned,  but  not  on  the  subject  of  the  horse  itself,  bat 
only  on  the  names  by  which  it  is  designated  in  different  countries. 
His  real  knowledge  would  be  only  that  which  he  had  gained  by  look- 
ing at  the  creature  through  a  window,  and  would  not  be  increased 
by  the  acquirement  of  the  six  words  to  express  the  name  of  the 
animal.  The  person  of  a  man  is  neither  stronger  or  taller,  nor  more 
graceful,  because  he  has  six  suits  of  clothes,  than  it  would  be  if  he 
had  only  one;  and  so  of  the  mind.  A  stable-boy  would  know  more 
of  the  horse  than  the  monk.  Hitherto,  education  has  been  conducted 
too  much  on  the  principle  of  looking  at  the  world  only  out  of  the 
window  of  the  school  and  the  college,  and  teaching  the  names  of  things 
therein  in  a  variety  of  languages  to  the  neglect  of  the  study  of 
things  themselves ;  whereas  man  requires  positive  knowledge  of  crea- 
tion, its  elements  and  laws,  and  has  little  use  for  words  which  go 
beyond  his  stock  of  ideas.'' 

Keeping  in  view  tlie  principle  that  ideas  of  things  are 
of  first  rate  importance,  and  that  words  are  only  useful 
in  expressing  them,  he  proceeds  to  discuss  the  value  of 
Greek  and  Latin  as  elements  of  education,  and  after  giv- 
ing an  account  of  the  origin  of  introduction  of  their  study 
in  the  dark  ages,  when  there  was  no  refined  literature  but 
in  those  languages,  and  no  one  could  become  learned  with- 
out studying  them,  he  says  : 

**Tn  the  course  of  time,  however,  the  nations  of  Europe,  aided 
by  the  invention  of  printing,  and,  latterly,  by  the  stupendous  dis- 
coveries in  scier.ce  and  the  arts,  as  well  as  by  the  wide  diffusion  of 
Christianity  among  the  people,  far  outstripped  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
in  their  attainments.  The  modern  nations  made  gigantic  strides  in 
knowledge,  morality,  and  religion;  and  their  languages  kept  pace  with 
the  multiplication  of  their  emotions  and  ideas.  England  could  long 
ago  boast  of  a  Bacon,  a  Shakspeare,  a  Milton,  a  Newton,  and  a 
Locke;  and  she  is  now  able  to  exhibit  an  additional  list  of  names 
of  men  who  have  embodied  in  her  language  thoughts  and  inventions 
so  profound,  admirable,  and  useful,  that  the  philosophy,  the  science, 
and  the  arts  of  the  ancients  would  sink  into  comparative  insignificance 
before  them. 

**This  change  of  circumstances  has  clearly  altered  the  relative 
value  and  importance  of  the  Greek  and  Latin.  There  is  now  no 
knowledge  relating  to  the  physical  and  moral  worlds  contained  in  these 
languages,  which  does  not  exist,  clearly  expressed,  in  English;  and 
there  is  no  mode  of  feeling  or  of  thought  relating  to    the  practical 
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purposes  of  life,  that  may  not  be  as  forcibly  and  elegantly  clothed 
in  our  native  tongue  as  in  them.  Human  institutions  and  practices, 
however,  often  long  survive  the  causes  that  gave  them  birth;  and 
from  five  to  seven  precious  years  of  our  lives  in  youth  are  still 
dedicated  to  the  study  of  the  learned  languages,  as  if  all  their 
original  importance  remained.''  .  .  .  **  Pupils  in  the  schools  have 
wasted  in  studying — or  attempting  to  study  —  Greek  and  Latin,  the 
only  time  which  their  occupations  left  at  their  command  for  obtain- 
ing information.  They  have  been  sent  into  the  world  absolutely 
ignorant  of  the  vast  store  of  moral  and  intellectual  instruction  pre- 
sented by  the  works  of  the  Creator."  .  .  .  "The  Creator  has 
constituted  the  external  world  in  admirable  adaptation  to  the  human 
faculties,  but  Natural  Science  and  accurate  knowledge  of  things  that 
exist,  and  their  influence  on  human  happiness,  has  not  yet  sufficiently 
reached  our  schools.  The  elementary  principles  of  all  the  natural 
sciences,  constitute  the  native  food  of  intellect.  .  .  .  It  is  of  greater 
importance  to  furnish  sound  principles  for  the  future,  than  to  load 
the  memory  with  minute  knowledge  of  the  past.'' 

He  sums  up  the  consequences  of  keeping  boys  chiefly 
at  the  languages,  by  saying,  among  other  things,  that 
"this  course  of  study,  being  an  outrage  upon  Nature, 
tedium,  disgust,  and  suflFering  invade  the  mind " ;  that 
"nine  out  of  ten  drawl  away  the  years  of  their  allotted 
penance,  and,  within  a  brief  space  after  its  close,  forget 
every  syllable  which  they  had  learned  with  so  much  labor 
and  pains,''  &c. 

He  farther  states  that, 

"It  is  erroneous  to  say  that  Greek  and  Latin  are  indispensably 
necessary  to  enable  one  to  understand  his  own  language.  This  must 
be  the  case  only  where  no  adequate  pains  have  been  bestowed  by 
teachers  to  convey  fully  the  meaning  of  English  expressions.  All 
words  are  mere  arbitrary  sounds;  and,  in  itself,  a  sound  invented  by 
an  Englishman  is  as  capable  of  being  rendered  intelligible  by  proper 
definition,  as  if  first  suggested  by  a  Greek  or  Roman.  A  great 
proportion  of  the  words  which  compose  the  English  language  are 
derived  from  the  Saxon;  yet  few  persons  think  a  knowledge  of  that 
language  necessary  f6r  an  understanding  of  their  native  tongue.  The 
grand  requisites  to  the  right  use  of  speech  are  two  —  clear  notions, 
and  accurate  definitions  of  the  words  used  to  express  them.  The 
former  will  be  best  attained  by  studying  things^  and  the  latter  by 
a  careful    exposition  of  our  mother -tongue,    by    teachers    who  know 
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scientifically  both  the  thing  signified  and  the  genius  of  the  language. 
The  derivation  of  words  is  not  always  an  index  to  their  true  signi- 
fication ;  artery  means  literally  air-vessels,  yet  it  circulates  blood; 
physiology  is  derived  from  the  Greek  words  signifying  nature  and 
discourse,  yet  in  English  it  is  used  to  designate  only  the  doctrine 
of  animal  and  vegetable  functions.  In  teaching  etymology,  therefore, 
we  must  often  guard  the  student  against  the  errors  into  which  it 
would  lead  him;  so  that  the  difficulty  of  his  understanding  his  native 
tongue,  is  to  that  extent  increased  by  his  studies  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin." 

He  recommends  as  a  substitute,  teaching  the  English 
language  so  as  to  unfold  its  structure,  idiom,  and  power, 
by  those  possessing  extensive  information  and  proper  talents ; 
and  it  is  only  after  English  has  been  taught  in  a  way  best 
adapted  to  the  human  understanding  ( and,  he  might  have 
added,  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time),  without  success, 
that  the  conclusion  ought  to  be  drawn,  that  it  can  not  be 
understood  sufficiently  for  all  useful  and  ornamental  pur- 
poses, without  a  previous  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

The  fact  is  recognized  that  as  new  truths  in  science  are 
discovered,  new  terms  are  necessary  to  express  them,  and 
that  the  custom  is  to  compound  words  mostly  from  the 
Greek,  thus  constantly  introducing  new  Greek  words,  or 
words  from  Greek  roots,  into  our  language.  It  is  often 
impossible  to  find  Greek  or  Latin  words,  or  roots,  which 
express  precisely,  or  even  very  nearly,  the  idea  intended  to 
be  conveyed,  each  word  having  a  technical  meaning  requi- 
ring a  special  definition.  These  are  given  in  explanatory 
dictionaries,  which  must  ever  be  referred  to,  even  by  the 
best  Greek  and  Latin  scholars,  and  their  explanations  can 
be  understood  by  the  English  scholar,  so  that,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Combe,  "  no  one  is  compelled  to  study  an- 
cient tongues  for  six  or  seven  years,  for  the  sake  of  under- 
standing a  few  hundreds  of  scientific  terms." 

It  is  urged  in  favor  of  studying  the  ancient  classics, 
that  by  a  knowledge  of  several  languages  alone  can  one 
attain  a  skillful  use  of  his  own.      In  answer  to  this,  there 
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need  only  be  stated,  what  is  admitted  by  all,  that  the  an- 
cient Greeks  attained  to  the  most  exquisite  delicacy  and 
dexterity  in  the  use  of  their  language,  yet  it  is  n^ell  known 
they  studied  no  other  than  their  own.  In  learning  the 
Greek  at  the  present  day,  as  well  as  anciently,  the  stu- 
dent must  connect  the  thing  signified  directly  with  the 
expression,  as  there  are  no  derivative  words — no  ety- 
mology— to  render  it  intelligible.  If  Greek  can  be  com- 
prehended thus,   why   can   not  English  ? 

That,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  men  have  attained  to  the 
highest  skill  in  the  use  of  the  English  language  without 
studying  any  other,  we  need  only  refer  to  such  specimens 
as  Shakspeare,  Cobbett,  Burns,  and  a  host  of  female 
writers ;  while  others,  like  Bentley,  might  be  found,  whose 
extended  classical  knowledge  did  not  enable  them  to  write 
in  their  native  tongue  with  tolerable  correctness,  graceful- 
ness, and  ease.  Lord  Byron  is  said  by  his  friend  Mr.  Moore 
to  have  been  a  miserable  Greek  and  Latin  scholar  while  at 
school,  hating  his  tasks,  and  avoiding  them  when  he  could ; 
and  that  he  acquired  his  wonderful  style  by  extensive  mis- 
cellaneous reading  in  his  native  tongue. 

There  are  not  wanting  those  who  agree  with  Dr. 
Spurzheim  when  he  says,  "  I  do  not  find  that  the  English 
style  is  improved  by  learning  Greek.  Literal  translations, 
the  common  mode  practiced  by  students,  it  is  known,  are 
miserably  bad.  Hence  those  who  do  not  make  a  peculiar 
study  of  their  own  language,  will  not  improve  in  it  by 
learning,  in  this  manner,  Greek  and  Latin." 

Among  our  own  countrymen,  —  as  if  to  rebuke  the  as- 
sumption that  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages  is 
essential  to  the  highest  development  and  the  greatest  use- 
fulness we  find  that  the  men  who  stand  preeminently  above 
others  —  Washington  in  patriotism  and  statesmanship, 
Franklin  in  science  and  diplomacy,  and  Henry  in  stirring 
oratory — so  far  from  owing  any  of  their  success  to  the  study 
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of  these  languages,  were  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  unacquainted 
with  them  both. 

Driven  from  all  grounds  of  real  necessity  or  direct  prac- 
tical utility,  the  advocates  of  the  predominance  of  the 
ancient  languages  in  systems  of  education  cling  to  the 
opinion  that  their  study  gives  to  young  men  a  refinement 
of  mind,  a  high-toned  dignity,  a  noble  bearing,  and  a  gen- 
eral polish  which  nothing  else  will  do.  That  many  graces 
of  this  kind  are  communicated  in  a  long  course  of  study, 
and  in  the  society  which  usually  surrounds  institutions  of 
classical  learning,  is  very  true ;  but  is  it  equally  obvious 
that  these  graces  are  conveyed  by  these  particular  studies? 
Are  not  such  qualities  communicated  in  a  large  degree  by 
associating  with  the  refined,  and  by  reading  works  of  po- 
lite literature,  outside  of  the  regular  course  ?  Would  not, 
indeed,  an  extended  course  of  study  in  natural  history,  in 
political,  social,  and  moral  philosophy,  and  in  the  English 
language  and  literature  —  the  careful  analysis  of  the  best 
models  in  the  latter,  etc.,  do  even  more,  in  elevating  and 
refining?  Are  the  ancient  works  remarkable  for  the  de- 
licacy of  their  subjects,  the  unselfishness  of  their  heroes, 
the  purity  of  their  men  of  rank  and  fashion,  the  virtue  of 
their  women,  or  even  the  decency  of  their  gods  ?  Is  not 
real  refinement  based  upon  pure  and  generous  affections, 
just  and  upright  sentiments,  a  kindly  regard  for  man,  and 
a  lively  appreciation  of  excellence,  beauty,  and  grace,  wher- 
ever found  ?  Do  not  those  writings  of  the  ancients  that 
are  studied  breathe  a  spirit  of  contempt  for  the  people, 
and  an  indifference  to  mankind  as  a  progressive  race?  Do 
they  contain  any  of  the  important  principles  of  practi- 
cal Christianity,  enlightened  policy,  or  true  philanthropy? 
If  not,  do  the  study  of  these  works  themselves  convey  that 
refinement  which  is  needed  for  the  young  ?  A  writer  in 
the  editorial  pages  of  a  late  No.  of  Harpers  Monthly  in- 
quires, ^^  How  many  graduates  of  Yale  or  Harvard  last  year 
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can  write  tolerable  Latin,  or  translate  tolerable  Q-reek 
verses,  this  year  ?  How  many  retain  more  than  the  Greek 
alphabet,  or  the  meaning  of  a  few  Latin  phrases,  after  ten 
years  ?  Is  not  the  best  result  of  the  four  years'  course, 
as  a  general  rule,  that  which  was  done  by  the  students 
from  preference,  and  outside  the  college  requirements  ? 
Experience  shouts  the  reply."  He  concludes  that  if  a  young 
man  "of  no  particular  tastes,  is  to  pass  four  years  in 
study,  he  had  better  pass  it  in  becoming  familiar  with 
English,  than  Greek  or  Latin  literature,"  for  any  purpose, 
either  of  utility  or  refinement. 

But  there  are  young  men  who  should  doubtless  study 
Greek  and  Latin.  A  knowledge  of  these  languages  the 
world  should  by  no  means  lose.  Extended  philological 
studies  have  their  uses.  They  afford  much  pleasure  to 
those  who  have  a  taste  and  a  genius  for  them,  and  lead 
to  a  more  extended  and  accurate  knowledge  of  man  —  his 
thoughts  and  his  deeds.  There  are  indeed  many  arguments 
in  favor  of  such  pursuits ;  not  for  the  many,  but  for  a  few, 
whose  tastes,  ambition,  and  inclinations,  lead  them  in  that 
direction,  and  who  have  the  time  and  the  energy  to  bestow. 
It  is  alleged  by  the  friends  of  classical  learning,  and  with 
much  truth,  that  the  diflSculties  in  mastering  these  lan- 
guages, particularly  the  Greek,  afford  an  admirable  means 
of  training  the  intellectual  faculties  to  contend  with  ob- 
stacles. There  are  doubtless  minds  that  would  be  benefited 
by  such  a  struggle — more  perhaps  than  by  any  other  variety 
of  labor ;  but  the  mass  of  men  engaged  in  liberal  studies, 
will  find  sufficient  difficulties  in  mastering  the  natural 
sciences,  the  various  questions  in  political  and  social  eco- 
nomy, in  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  in  becoming  familiar 
with  the  genius  and  powers  of  their  own  language,  and  in  the 
practical  exercise  of  the  art  of  composition  under  the  eye  of 
an  acute  critic.  It  can  not  be  questioned  that  the  study  of 
nature  calls  into  activity  a  greater  amount  of  thought  than 
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does  the  study  of  languages,  though  the  latter  may  exercise 
some  of  the  faculties  in  a  more  intense  degree.  We  repeat, 
that  we  raise  no  objections  to  the  pursuits  of  linguists ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  would  afford  every  encouragement  to  those 
having  the  inclination  and  the  time,  to  study  as  many 
languages  as  the  world  was  cleft  into  at  the  Tower  of 
Babel;  we  only  contend,  in  the  language  of  the  philoso- 
phical Spurzheim,  "  that  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin 
ought  not  to  be  required  as  indispensable  from  every  stu- 
dent," believing  with  him,  that  for,  at  least,  many  persons, 
their  study  leads  to  the  loss  of  "much  time  and  labor, 
which  might  be  more  usefully  employed." 

In  favor  of  these  general  views,  the  testimony  of  many 
of  the  greatest  masters  in  English  literature  might  here  be 
quoted — a  few  specimens  from  English  writers  must  suffice. 

Cowley  says : 

'*It  is  deplorable  to  consider  the  loss  which  children  make  of 
their  time  at  most  schools,  employing,  or  rather  casting  away,  six 
or  seven  years  in  the  learning  of  words  only,  and  that  very  imper- 
fectly." 

Locke  asks : 

**  Would  not  a  Chinese,  who  took  notice  of  our  way  of  breed- 
ing, be  apt  to  imagine  that  all  our  young  gentlemen  were  designed 
to  be  teachers  and  professors  of  the  dead  languages  of  foreign  coun- 
tries,  and  not  to  be  men  of  business  in  their  own?" 

Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations,  ob- 
serves : 

**It  seldom  happens  that  a  man,  in  any  part  of  his  life,  derives 
any  conveniency  or  advantage  from  some  of  the  most  laborious  and 
troublesome  parts  of  his  education." 

Sir  Francis  Head,  late  Governor  -  General  of  Canada, 
whose  forcible  and  benevolent  writings,  a  few  years  ago, 
took    the    cruel    check- reins   off   the   horses  of  England, 
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speaking  of  the  sons  of  the  most  estimable  people  of  that 
country,  says: 

*' After  certain  preparations  they  are  sent  to  those  slaughter- 
houses of  the  understanding — our  public  schools,  where,  weaned  from 
the  charms  of  the  living  world,  they  are  nailed  to  the  study  of  two 
dead  languages — like  galley-slaves  they  are  chained  to  these  oan^ 
and  actually  flogged  if  they  neglect  to  labor.  Instead  of  imbibing 
knowledge  suited  to  their  youthful  age,  they  are  made  to  learn  the 
names  of  AcTiSON's  hounds — to  study  the  life  of  Alexander's  horse — 
to  know  the  fate  of  Alcibiades'  dog — and  other  tales  and  rubbish  of 
this  description.  The  poor  boy  at  last  *^gets,*'  as  it  is  termed,  "into 
Ovid,"  where  he  is  made  to  study  everything  which  human  ingenuity 
could  invent  to  sully,  degrade,  and  ruin  the  mind  of  a  young  person. 
The  Almighty  Creator  of  the  Universe  is  caricatured  by  a  set  of  gro* 
tesque  personages,  termed  gods  and  goddesses,  so  grossly  sensual,  so 
inordinately  licentious,  that  were  they  to-day  to  appear  in  London,  be- 
fore sunset,  they  would  probably  be,  every  one  of  them,  where  they 
ought  to  be — at  the  treadmill." 

Speaking  of  these  young  men  leaving  the  Universities, 
he  says : 

"Let  any  one  weigh  what  they  have  not  learnt  against  what 
they  have,  and  he  will  find  that  the  difference  is  exactly  that  which 
exists  between  creation  itself  and  a  satchel  of  musty  books.  I  own 
that  they  are  skillfully  conversant  in  the  latter;  I  own  they  have 
even  deserved  prizes  for  having  made  verses  in  imitation  of  Sappho 
— odes  in  imitation  of  Horace — epigrams  after  the  model  of  the  An- 
thologia,  as  well  as  after  the  mode  of  Martial;  but  what  has  the 
University  taught  them  of  the  former?  Has  it  given  them  the  power 
of  conversing  with  the  peasant  of  any  one  nation  in  Europe?  Has 
it  explained  to  them  one  of  the  wonderful  works  of  Creation?  Has 
it  taught  them  a  single  invention  of  art?  Has  it  explained  to  them 
the  principle  of  a  common  pump?  Has  it  given  them  any  agricul- 
tural or  commercial  knowledge,  any  acquaintance  with  mankind,  or 
with  business  of  any  sort;  and  lastly  has  it  made  them  modestly 
sensible  of  their  own  ignorance?  —  Or  has  it  not  done  all  in  its  power 
to  make  them  feel  not  only  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  own  acquire- 
ments, but  contempt  for  those  whose  minds  are  only  filled  with 
plain,  useful  knowledge?  .  .  .  This  education  has  for  centuries  been 
coupled  with  the  most  flattering  adjectives ;  —  it  is  termed  polite  — 
elegant  —  accomplished  —  good  —  complete  —  excellent  —  regular  — 
classical,   etc.   etc.*^ 
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This  language  respecting  the  Colleges  of  England^  we 
are  rejoiced  in  saying,  does  not  apply  to  the  better  class 
of  institutions  of  our  own  country.  A  great  reform  is 
in  progress  among  us.  At  Harvard,  and  other  Eastern 
Colleges,  a  large  amount  of  scientific  knowledge  is  im- 
parted. In  the  enlightened  and  liberal  policy  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  a  Scientific  Course  has  been  established, 
equal  to  the  Classical  in  time,  in  dignity,  in  importance, 
and  in  the  mental  cultivation  given ;  and,  when  properly 
developed,  will  be  superior  in  the  amount  of  real  knowledge 
conferred,  in  which  Latin  and  Greek  are  not  required,  and, 
as  a  substitute  for  which  a  more  thorough  study  of  our 
own  language  and  literature,  of  the  modem  European 
tongues,  the  Mathematics,  Philosophy,  and  especially  the 
Natural  Sciences,  is  contemplated.  The  Board  of  Eegents 
have  considered  (and  in  this  we  recognize  the  indisputable 
progress  of  reason)  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  old 
absurdity,  that  men  could  not  be  regarded  as  liberally  edu- 
cated without  a  knowledge  of  the  dead  languages,  should 
receive  a  check  and  a  rebuke ;  and  we  understand  their 
policy  to  be  to  so  develop  the  Scientific  Course  as  to  demon- 
strate to  the  world  that,  as  profound  scholars,  as  polished 
gentlemen,  and  at  least  as  sensible  and  useful  citizens,  can 
be  produced  by  studying  our  own  copious  language  and 
literature,  as  the  Greek  and  Roman — by  studying  modern 
thought,  as  ancient — Christian,  as  heathen — the  truths  of 
God,  as  the  fictions  of  men. 

We  have  not  space  to  discuss  at  any  length  the  ques- 
tion. Whether  English  Grammar  can  be  well  learned  and 
understood  without  the  Latin  ?  On  this  point,  one  of  the 
teachers  of  our  State  Normal  School,  whose  reputation  in 
his  profession  is  high,  has  written : 

*'It  is  time  that  the  doctrine,  old  as  the  hills,  and  false  as  it 
is  old,  contained  in  these  words,  *The  best  way  to  learn  English 
Grammar  is  to  begin  with  the  Latin,'  were  fully  and*  completely  ex* 
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ploded,  as  it  will  be,  when  we,  as  teachers,  learn  to  have  less  rever- 
ence for  grammatical  precedents,  and  begin  to  be  awake,  and  do  our 
own  thinking." 

But  are  there  not  special  reasons  why  medical  men 
should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  Ancient  Languages  ? 
Can  the  technical  terms  of  the  sciences  be  understood 
without  this  knowledge  ?  Is  there  not  a  professional  shib- 
boleth which  demands  a  familiarity,  at  least,  with  Latin? 
A  very  brief  consideration  of  these  questions  is  all  that 
our  space,  and  the  length  of  this  article,  will  permit. 

We  do  not  deny  that,  considering  the  number  of  words 
used  in  Medical  Science  taken  from  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  particularly  considering  the  custom  of  many  medical 
writers  of  presenting  their  prescriptions  in  Latin,  and  in- 
dulging in  classical  quotations,  that  some  knowledge  of 
these  languages  is  convenient  and  desirable.  As  such 
customs  are  more  common  among  British  writers,  where 
almost  every  one  who  has  been  to  school  at  all  has  been 
drilled  in  the  classics,  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  to  the 
British  physician  and  druggist  is  much  more  important 
than  with  us,  where,  druggists  being  not  generally  Latin 
scholars,  prescriptions  are  more  commonly  written  in  Eng- 
lish, and  where  directions  for  taking  the  medicines,  almost 
invariably,  are  given  in  the  mother  tongue.  A  knowledge 
of  Latin,  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  read  prescriptions,  how- 
ever, may  be  very  superficial,  and  can  be  speedily  acquired. 
The  Latin  names  of  the  diflferent  medicines,  and  the  few 
words  indicating  their  preparation,  can  be  very  readily 
learned ;  and  those  who  have  a  knowledge  of  Classical  Latin 
are  not  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  referring  to  glossaries, 
and  committing  to  memory  these  signs,  words,  and  phrasesj 
like  others.  To  spend  several  years  in  studying  Latin  for 
this  purpose  only,  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time.  No 
one  having  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  subject, 
will  question  ^bis  assertion. 
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As  to  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  languages 
for  the  purpose  of  understanding  scientific  and  technical 
terms,  8u£Gicient,  perhaps,  has  been  said  in  the  quotations 
already  given.  It  is  well  known  that  any  amount  of 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  roots  or  combinations  will 
not  lead  the  student  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  techni« 
cal  or  scientific  terms :  on  the  contrary,  such  knowledge 
will  often  lead  astray.  There  are  no  means  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  technical  terms  but  by  studying  specific 
definitions,  and  becoming  familiar  with  the  things  they 
represent.  We  repeat,  that  a  knowledge  of  Classical  Greek 
and  Latin  will  not  lead  to  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
technical  terms  of  Scientific  Medicine ;  and,  among  otherS| 
for  the  very  obvious  reason,  that  the  scientific  objects  and 
facts  which  these  terms  represent  were  entirely  unknown 
to  the  ancients. 

Classical  scholars,  and  others,  ignorant  of  the  history 
and  science  of  Medicine,  often  suppose  that  a  knowledge 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  is  important  and  necessary  to  the  phy- 
sician, to  enable  him  to  become  acquainted  with  works 
of  the  ancient  writers  on  Medicine.  In  order  that  this 
matter  may  be  understood  in  its  proper  light,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  state  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  subject,  and 
to  remind  medical  men,  that  Scientific  Medicine  is  modem, 
and,  whether  important  or  not,  that  eveiy  thing  written 
by  ancient  physicians,  of  any  value,  exists  in  accurate  and 
elegant  translations.  To  spend  six  or  seven  years  of  one's 
short  life  in  studying  Greek  and  Latin,  when  so  much  in 
science  and  art  demands  attention,  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  being  able  to  read,  in  the  original,  ancient  medical 
authors,  is  a  shameful  waste  of  precious  time.  All  Chris^ 
tians  are  expected  to  read  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures ; 
but  all  are  not,  therefore,  required  to  master  the  Hebrew 
language,  in  which  they  were  originally  written. 

The  preliminary  education  most  important  to  the  phy- 
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sician,  is  that  which  shall  make  him  the  best  acquainted 
with  the  real  things  of  the  world  around  him.  He  should 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  own  language^  its  genius 
and  power — a  respectable  acquaintance  with  its  literature, 
and  with  the  art  of  composition.  If  he  have  time  and 
opportunity  to  extend  his  knowledge  of  languages  beyond 
his  own,  the  French  and  German  are  to  be  preferred  to 
the  Greek  and  Latin,  as  so  many  important  works  on 
Medicine  are  constantly  being  produced  in  these  langua- 
ges ;  though  the  importance  of  the  mass  of  physicians 
knowing  these  tongues  is  diminished  by  the  fact,  that  all 
the  most  valuable  works  are  speedily  furnished  to  them  in 
correct  translations.  He  should  have  a  proper  training  in 
mathematics  and  physics ;  in  mental,  moral,  social,  and 
political  philosophy,  somewhat  special  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  art  of  reasoning ;  and  he  should  be  well  in- 
structed in  the  Natural  Sciences.  These  studies,  so  nearly 
allied  to  his  professional  pursuits,  will  prepare  him  much 
better  for  their  successful  prosecution  than  any  amount  of 
classical  learning,  foreign  as  is  the  latter  to  the  necessary 
objects  of  his  daily  thoughts  and  acts. 

Space  will  allow  of  a  reference  to  but  a  single  au- 
thority in  our  Profession,  for  confirmation  of  these  views, 
but  that  authority  is  so  high,  sustained  as  it  is  by  the 
preceding  considerations  and  the  principles  of  common 
sense,  that  perhaps  nothing  further  will  be  required. 

Prof  R.  Christison,  of  Edinburgh,  the  author  of  a 
Dispensatory  and  various  other  important  medical  works, 
and  who  has  recently  been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Council  under  the  new  Medical  Law  of  the  Empire,  hav- 
ing, in  connection  with  Parliament,  charge  of  Medical 
Education  and  Registration  throughout  the  Kingdom, 
when  examined  before  a  Royal  Commission  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  in  which  he  was  Professor,  stated 
that  when  at  school  he  was  dtix  of  the  Greek  class,  and 
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in  college  gained  prizes  for  his  knowledge  of  the  language, 
yet,  from  the  time  he  began  to  study  medicine,  he  aban- 
doned it  completely ;  finding  so  little  practical  use  for  it, 
be  bad  so  far  dismissed  it  from  bis  mind,  though  yet  a 
comparatively  young  man,  that  be  could  not  translate  a 
single  passage  which  might  be  placed  before  him«  In  a 
published  letter  he  says : 

**For  direct  prc^essional  purposes,  it  is  of  so  little  Gonseqaenoe, 
both  in  itself  and  likewise  as  compared  with  modem  languages  and 
the  exact  sciences,  that,  considering  the  great  augmentation  of  the 
branches  of  proper  medical  study  in  these  days,  the  pursuit  of  it  as 
a  compulsory  measure  for  medical  ttudenU,  is  a  mere  waste  of  time 
and  labor.  .  .  .  7%tfM  tentimenti  eoineitU  teith  tho$$  enUrtained  hy 
most  qualified  judga  vihom  /  hate  convened  iaith  on  the  nibjeet ;  and 
I  am  most  anxious  that  unprofessional  men  of  common  sense  be 
not  led  away  by  the  natural  partiality  of  classical  scholars  fbr  their 
fitYorite  pursuit,  or  by  the  recollection,  that,  in  fofmer  iimee^  when 
medicine  and  the  medical  sciences  were  in  small  compass,  and  the 
student  had  therefore  ample  time  for  collateral  studies,  this  was  na- 
turally enough  considered  a  necessary  branch  of  knowledge,  because 
it  was  then  one  of  the  almost  indispensable  tests  of  a  man  of  cul- 
tiTftted  mind  or  a  learned  profession." 

In  these  statements,  Prof.  Christison  designated  more 
particularly  the  Greek,  but  it  will  be  readily  seen  that 
they  equally  apply  to  an  extended  study  of  the  Latin. 
Many  more  scientific  terms  are  compounded  from  the  Greek 
than  the  Latin. 

We  hope  those  who  have  seen  fit  to  cavil  at  the  opin- 
ions which  we  expressed  before  the  Board  of  Begents, 
and  which  have  given  rise  to  this  discussion,  are  convinced 
that  we  do  not  stand  alone  in  preferring  living  sciences  to 
dead  languages,  and  a  knowledge  of  things  to  a  knowledge 
of  mere  words,  as  a  preparation  for  Medical  Studies. 

A.  B.  P. 
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Ir.  Hreeiy  and  Ids  TnUloeen. 

We  publish  in  the  original  department  of  this  No.  a 
communication  from  the  pen  of  a  New  York  physician^ 
giving  a  sketch  of  the  discussion  which  occurred  in  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine^  concerning  the  death  of 
Mr.  Whitney,  and  the  relation  thereto  of  Dr.  GrcbnIb 
probang  and  tube.  From  it  our  readers  will  gather  all  the 
important  facts  in  the  case.  The  reporters  of  New  York 
Tribune  furnished  that  paper  with  an  account  of  the  Aca^ 
demic  transactions,  so  full  and  graphic  as  to  enable  the 
professional  reader  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  speakers,  and 
learn  the  sympathies  of  the  silent  members.  The  Ameri^ 
can  Medical  Oazette  also  furnishes  a  fuller  account  of  the 
discussion  than  our  space  will  permit  us  to  devote  to  mere- 
ly personal  matters. , 

There  is,  however,  a  standpoint  from  which  the  afiSur 
gains  an  importance  which  far  transcends  that  of  a  strictly 
personal  concern.  That  standpoint  is  in  the  domain  of 
professional  ethics.  Truly,  some  of  our  Metropolitan  bre- 
thren are  occasionally  engaged  in  dignified  pursuits !  They 
manifest,  too,  excellent  judgment !  For  it  is  extremely 
dignified  to  attempt  to  extinguish  a  professional  brother ! 
and  they  take  such  certain  methods  to  accomplish  the  end, 
that  they  compel  us  to  honor  their  good  judgment.  (?) 
This  we  believe  is  the  third  time  that  members  of  the 
New  York  Profession  have  engaged  in  the  honorable  and 
successful  (?)  enterprize  of  blotting  out  Dr.  Green.  This 
last  attempt  has  the  merit  of  bold  folly  —  senseless  infa- 
tuation! Have  our  New  York  brethren  yet  determined 
satisfactorily  to  their  own  minds  whether  Dr.  Green  does 
really  penetrate  the  larynx  and  trachea  ?  We  have  a  faint 
recollection  of  some  Academic  Committees  upon  this  sub- 
ject, some  years  since.  We  advise  them  to  look  upon  this 
picture  —  then  upon  that!  Really,  old  fogyism  is  a  uni- 
versal  element   in  human   nature,   and   it  requires  all  the 
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rampant  impetuosity  of  ^^ Young  American  colts''  to  drive 
the  dog  from  his  position  in  the  manger. 

With  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  present  case,  just  two 
points  are  to  be  considered.  Did  Dr.  Gbeen's  probang 
cause  the  pharyngeal  abscess  ?  or,  Did  his  injection  of  one 
drachm  of  nitrate  of  silver  solution  (15  grs.  to  the  oz.) 
produce  a  slough,  and  the  resulting  cavity  which  involved 
both  pluraa,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  emphysema?  The 
answers  to  these  two  questions  determine  the  whole  mat- 
ter, and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  giving  a  correct  response 
to  both.  If  the  probang  was  in  order,  it  could  not  have 
produced  the  abscess :  if  it  was  not  in  order,  it  possibly 
might  have  done  so ;  but  the  probabilities  are  against  the 
supposition.  Is  pharyngeal  abscess  so  rare  a  disease  as  to 
induce  the  supposition  of  a  necessary,  or  even  probable, 
mechanical  cause  ?  Shame  on  the  sophistry  that  seeks 
to  establish  such  relations  I  With  regard  to  the  cavity 
in  the  lung.  Dr.  Gbeen's  injection  had  no  more  influence 
in  producing  it  than  had  the  dog-star. 

We  have  no  particular  friendship  for,  or  interest  in. 
Dr.  Gbeen.  We  respect  him  as  the  originator  of  an 
ingenious,  useful,  and  bold  method  of  treatment.  He 
has,  however,  we  think,  ridden  his  hobby  at  a  rapid 
gait ;  and  his  probangs  and  tubes  have  been  upon  many 
expeditions  of  doubtful  utility.  But  in  this  disgraceful 
affair  we  certainly  admire  his  dignified  and  manly  con- 
duct. 

We  await,  with  interest,  the  appearance  of  the  next 
No.  of  the  Scalpel.  "  Lay  on,''  Bro.  Dixon  !  Scarifi- 
cation is  clearly  indicated.  G. 

Slanderous  Statement  of  the  <<  Cincinnati  Lancet  and  Observer.'' 

In  an  editorial  article  in  the  March  No.  of  the  above 
journal,  among  much  other  personal  abuse  of  less  conse- 
quence, the  following  statement  is  made  : 
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**  Dr.  P.,  although  he  appends  the  title  of  A.  If.  to  his  name,  haa 
no  such  title  from  any  College  or  Uniyersity ;  and  the  same,  we  belieye, 
is  true  of  Dr.  Saoeb." 

As  this  is  an  accusation  calculated  to  vitally  affect  our 
honor,  we  can  not  let  it  pass  as  we  shall  the  rest  of  the 
abuse  from  the  same  source. 

All  we  have  to  say  at  present  is,  that  if  the  Editors — 
Edward  B.  Stevens,  M .  D.,  and  John  A.  Murphy,  M.  D., 
— do  not  retract  the  statement,  and  apologize  for  the  same 
—  giving  the  retraction  as  extended  a  circulation  as  the 
slander,  it  will  be  necessary  to  publish  them  to  the  Pro- 
fession as  Common  Libellers  and  Defamers,  besides  con- 
sidering such  other  means  of  justice  and  redress  as  may  be 
necessary  to  restrain  a  vicious  license  of  the  Press. 

A.  B.  P. 
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August  Wilhelmf  a  surgeon  of  Liverpool,  England,  was  recently  found 
guilty  of  murder,  and  sentenced  to  death,  for  causing  the  death  of  a  female 

by  an  attempt  to  procure  an  abortion. ^Two  gentlemen  of  Baltimore  have 

recently  taken  out  a  patent  for  converting  a  mixture  of  pearlash,  powdered 
sal  ammoniac,  lobelia,  oil  of  anise  and  caraway,  alcohol,  grass,  rope,  rum, 
cascarilla  bark,  opium,  sumac,  and  stems  or  refuse  of  tobacco,  into  sheets 
for  wrapping  woolen  goods,  to  prevent  moths  from  eating  them,  lining  for 

cases  of  tli^  same,  and  wrappers  for  cigars  or  tobacco. 0<nwpUnda 

aaplenifolia^  or  Sweet  Fern,  has  found  a  new  use,  aside  from  its  medical 
one,  which  is  the  substitution  by  it  of  hemlock  or  other  barks,  for  tanning 

leather. An  enterprising  Califomian  has  patented  the  use  of  hydrated 

alumina  as  a  decolorizer  and  defector  of  saccharine  liquid  and  vegetable 
juices,  in  the  refining  of  sugar.     The  idea  was  that  of  a  French  savant, 

published  last  year. The  proportion  of  insane  to  the  whole  population 

of  Scotland  is  1  to  every  890. A  tribe  of  aborigines  has  been  found  in 

Australia  presenting  the  remarkable  peculiarity  of  being  entirely  without 
hair,  neither  males  or  females  having  hair  on  their  bodies,  at  any  period  of 

life. A  course  of  lectures  on  Chemistry,  and  its  appliciation  to  Pharmacy, 

is  now  being  delivered  by  Chas.  T.  Carney  before  the  Massachusetts  College 

of  Pharmacy. In  the  account  of  a  people  called  Nah-pihshen,  near 

Manilla,  parturient  women  are  placed  into  a  tub,  into  which  water  is  poured, 

with  the  design  of  facilitating  the  accouchment. There  are  five  thousand 

practicing  dentists  in  the  United  States,  who  consume  over  two  million 

and  a  hiUf  dollars  in  gold  foil  and  plate. Hypophosphiteopathy  is  the 

term  now  applied  to  Dr.  Churchiirs  hobby  in  treating  consumption. 
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Chloroflini. 

The  yearly  increasing  use  of  this  valuable  ansesthetic  renders  any 
suggestions  in  regard  to  improvements  in  the  manipulatory  details  con- 
nected with  the  processes  of  its  manufacture  of  value  to  its  produ- 
cers; and  especially  does  the  discovery  of  practical  and  simple  tests, 
whereby  the  purity  and  availability  of  any  sample  may  be  ascertained 
by  the  consumer,  deserve  the  approbation  of  professional  men. 

Dr.  K  R.  Squibb,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine,  in  1857,  called  attention  to  the  necessity  of  Chloroform  being 
put  into  market  holding  in  solution  a  small  percentage  of  alcohol,  to 
prevent  its  being  decomposed  by  light  and  other  agencies.  He  says  in 
that  paper,  that 

The  writer  is  convinced  by  observations  upon  Chloroform  made  by 
himself  that  a  tendency  to  decomposition  becomes  very  strong  when  Chlo- 
roform has  a  purity,  indicated  by  a  density  above  1  '497,  and  that  decom- 
position will  be  almost  inevitable  when  the  density  is  above  1  *498,  and  he 
oelieves  that  this  circumstance  ezpliuns  the  fitct  that  chloroform  which 
has  been  purified  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  alone,  rarely  keeps 
well,  although  known  then  to  be  almost  chemically  pure.  The  acid  ab- 
stracts not  only  the  impurities  as  such,  but  also  the  last  portions  of  water 
and  alcohol.  Then  when  a  single  point  of  decomposition  is  determined  by 
light  or  other  incitant  to  chemical  reaction,  that  reaction  proceeds  as  in  a 
process  of  fermentation  until  the  whole  is  decomposed.  The  smidl  pro- 
portion of  alcohol  may  prevent  this  in  many  ways,  but  probably  by  closing 
the  circuit  of  the  composition  of  the  compound  as  the  circuit  of  the  mag- 
net is  closed  by  its  keeper,  or  as  the  decomposing  forces  of  some  acids  are 
controlled  by  combination.  Thus,  if  the  balance  of  aflSnities  is  disturbed 
in  the  direction  of  decomposition,  the  disturbing  forces  being  equidly 
efficient  for  recomposition  when  material  is  present  in  the  proper  condi- 
tion— alcohol,  the  original  matrix  being  present,  the  chain  is  again  closed 
and  complete. 

We,  however,  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  medical  friends 
more  particulary  to  Dr.  Squibb's  tests  for  the  purity  of  Chloroform  —  that 
is,  in  regard  to  its  freedom  from  foreign  products,  complicated  and  subtle, 
which  are  formed  with  it  in  the  reactions  occurring  in  the  process  of 
its  manufacture,  and  which  more  or  less  are  apt  to  contaminate  all 
commercial  Chloroform,  and  are  only  removed  by  the  careful  rectifi- 
cation of  the  crude  product;  for  which  rectification  Dr.  Squibb  gives  a 
process.    The  tests  are  as  follows: 
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When  equal  Tolumes  of  colorless,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (good 
commercial  acid  answers  every  purpose)  and  chloroform  are  shaken 
together  in  a  glass  •  stoppered  vial,  and  then  allowed  to  separate,  there 
should  be  no  color  imparted  to  either  liquid,  or  but  a  faint  yellowish  tinee 
to  the  acid  after  twelve  hours*  standing;  and  there  should  be  no  sensime- 
warmth  developed  at  the  time  of  mixing. 

A  drachm  or  two  of  Chloroform  spontaneously  evaporated  from 
bibulous  paper,  should  give  during  the  evaporation  of  the  last  portions, 
but  a  faint,  momentary,  foreign,  aromatic  odor,  and  leave  the  paper 
odorless.  Half  a  fluid  ounce  or  more,  spontaneously  evaporated  from  a 
breakfiist  plate,  by  causing  it  to  flow  back  and  forth,  leaves  all  the  im- 
purities to  pass  off  with  the  last  portions,  when,  by  the  odor,  their 
character  and  quantity  may  be  estimated  to  a  practical  degree  of  accuracy. 
There  should  be  no  disagreeable,  empyreumatic,  mawkish  or  chlorine- 
like odor  whatever,  and  only  a  slieht  decree  of  transient,  aromatic  odor, 
free  from  pungency,  and  the  plate  should  be  left  with  an  odorless,  tasteless 
residue  of  condensed  moisture  only,  upon  its  surface. 

The  odor  test  is  quite  as  valuable,  and  more  simple,  since  under 
proper  management  it  detects,  in  a  minute  or  two,  all  hurtful  impurities 
(tiiough  not  the  diluents),  as  unerringly  as  is  possible.  The  application 
upon  the  hand,  as  proposed  by  Dr.  Greoort,  is  much  less  delicate  than 
when  the  evaporation  takes  place  from  bibulous  paper,  or  a  clean  elass  or 
porcelain  suruice.  A  piece  of  ordinary  white  wrapping  paper,  j3udi  as  is 
to  be  found  upon  the  table  of  every  physician  and  pharmaceutist,  is  all 
that  is  required.  Enough  Chloroform  to  wet  the  centre  of  a  piece  five  or 
six  inches  in  diameter,  say  a  drachm,  is  poured  upon  the  paper,  and  the 
paper  is  then  held  until  it  acquires  a  greasy  rather  than  a  wet  appearance. 
Up  to  that  time  the  odor  of  Chloroform  alone  is  noticeable,  but  aherwards 
the  impurities  begin  to  evaporate  in  the  order  of  their  volatility.  As 
most  of  these  impurities  are  very  volatile  in  all  tolerably  good  specimens, 
at  least  when  held  in  solution  by  the  Chloroform,  it  is  necessary  to 
observe  closely,  in  order  to  detect  some  of  them  when  present  in  minute 
proportion.  Two  or  three  different  odors  may  often  be  detected  mo- 
mentarily, and  in  very  faint  degree,  in  good  Chloroform,  but  in  all 
good  Chloroform  the  odor  is  very  slight  and  not  disagreeable,  and  is 
entirely  gone  by  the  time  the  paper  is  quite  dry  again,  so  that  it  is 
left  odorless. 

They  are  perhaps  best  observed  by  holding  the  paper  over  the  nose 
and  mouth,  and  inspiring  with  the  mouth  a  little  open.  With  a  larger 
Quantity  of  Chloroform  on  a  breakfast  plate,  as  in  testing  ether  fortior, 
die  test  becomes  far  more  critical,  so  that  by  this  means  a  medicinally 
pure  Chloroform  will  yield  an  amount  of  odor,  though  not  of  the  more 
hurtful,  disagreeable  kind,  which  if  found  by  the  paper  test,  would 
cause  the  sample  to  be  rejected.  To  a  practiced  manipulator,  with  this 
test,  the  amount  of  alcohol  even,  is  very  usefully  estimated. 

A  new  test  for  the  purity  of  Chloroform  has  been  proposed  by  M. 
L.  RoussiN,  in  the  Journal  de  Chemie  Medicate^  founded  upon  the  solu- 
bility of  the  nitro-sulphurets  of  iron  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  entire 
insolubility  in  pure  Chloroform.  To  the  former  they  communicate  a 
dark  red  color;  and  this  color -test  will  detect  one  part  of  alcohol  or 
water  in  one  thousand  of  Chloroform.  As  a  test  of  practical  value,  it  is 
useless  when,  for  medicinal  purposes,  it  is  assumed  that  a  minute  pro- 
portion of  alcohol  in  Chloroform  is  beneficial  rather  than  detrimental 
to  it  F.  a 


